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Rethinking aenea: An Interactionist analya: 


Gary Alan.Fine.and Sherryl Kleinman 
University of Minnesota 


Subculture, despite the term’s wide usage in sociology, has not proved 
to be a very satisfactory explanatory concept. Several problems in 
previous subculture research are discussed: (1) the confusion between 
subculture and subsociety, (2). the lack of a meaningful referent for 
subculture, (3) the homogeneity and stasis associated with the con- 
cept, and (4) the emphasis on defining subcultures in terms of values 
and central themes. It is argued that for the subculture construct to 
be of maximal usefulness it needs to be linked to processes of inter- 
action. Subculture is reconceptualized in terms of cultural spread oc- 
curring through an interlocking group network characterized by mul- 
tiple group membership, weak ties, structural roles conducive to in- 
formation spread between groups, and media diffusion. Identification 
with the referent group serves to motivate the potential member to 
adopt the artifacts, behaviors, norms, and values characteristic of the 
subculture. Youth subcultures are presented as illustrations of how 
these processes operate. 


It is widely acknowledged that contemporary Western societies are not 
homogeneous. Nations are heterogeneous with regard to class, ethnic back- 
ground, race, and religion. Further, nation-states are divided into regions, 
age cohorts, and ideological and political groups. These divisions frequently 
correspond to divisions in the corpus of. knowledge shared by members of 
the society. Culture, therefore, is not uniformly spread throughout a social 
system, particularly in societies based upon an extensive division of labor. 
Thus, sociologists increasingly describe society as composed of subsocieties 
—groupings that have often been termed subcultures. 

Even though the concept of subculture? has been used in sociological 


1 Requests for reprints should be addressed to Gary Alan Fine, Department of Sociology, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455. The authors would like to thank 
Howard S. Becker, Carl J. Couch, Victor W. Marshall, and Gregory P. Stone for their 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper. A previous version was presented at the annual 
‘Symposium. of the. Society for the Prey of Symbolic Interaction, Columbia, South 
Carolina, March 1978. 


2 The concept of subculture, though not the term itself, can be traced to the research 
of Frederic Thrasher on Chicago gangs ([1927] 1963). Thrasher claimed that delinquent 
‘gangs had traditions which emerged from environmental contingencies and effectively 
served to separate members from others outside the gang milieu. Sutherland (1939) and 
Hollingshead (1939) both discussed behavior systems—patterns of behavior common 
among particular social groups. 
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theories, particularly those of deviance and delinquency,’ the term remains 
imprecise and unclear. Some sociologists (Green 1946; Gordon 1947) have 
equated subculture with subsociety, thereby omitting the cultural aspects 
of the population segment. Others (Miller 1958; Cohen 1955) have em- 
phasized basic value orientations of members of the subsociety, or norms 
and behaviors (Sherif and Sherif 1964). A number of symbolic interaction- 
ists (Becker et al. 1961: Spector 1973) have focused on the shared under- 
standings and behaviors of groups in particular settings, but have not yet 
attempted to explain the emergence of culture among larger populations 
or strata. 

In this paper we discuss problems of recent conceptualizations of sub- 
culture, ways in which the construct can be more adequately formulated 
using the interactionist framework, and implications of this reformulation 
for research. 


PROBLEMS IN CONCEPTUALIZATIONS OF SUBCULTURE 


Contemporary sociological analysis of subculture has treated the term as if 
it were a self-evident construct, easily recognized and described. Sociologists 
have tended to portray subculture as a reified system which refers to a dis- 
crete, easily definable population segment, ignoring the difficulties involved 
in defining the concept. 

At least four conceptual problems characterize the literature on subcul- 
ture: (1) Subculture has often been treated as synonymous with the popu- 
lation comprising the subsociety. (2) Subculture has been examined without 
sufficient concern for delineating the group of individuals serving as its 
referent. (3) The subcultural system is pictured as homogeneous, static, 
and closed. (4) Subculture is depicted as consisting in its entirety of values, 
norms, and central themes. These four problems suggest a need for recon- 
ceptualizing the subculture construct. 


Subculture and Subsociety 


Subculture has often been equated with an aggregate of persons (such as 
youth) or a collectivity (such as a gang). Subculture is then treated as a 
membership category in which the criterion for belonging is structural (e.g., 
Valentine 1968) or network based (e.g., Cloward and Ohlin 1960) rather 
than dependent on a system of beliefs and practices. In short, subculture is 
treated as a subsociety.* 


3 For example, Matza (1964, p. 19), a critic of the traditional subculture approach, has 


argued that explanations based on the motivating impact of the deviant subculture on 
the individual and group have been the most common explanations of delinquency. 


4 Kroeber and Parsons (1958) emphasized differences between the culture and the social 
structure of a group. Clarke (1974) argues for a distinction between subculture and 
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Rethinking Subculture 


The confusion between these terms arises when it is assumed that the 
person can “enter into” a subculture. This issue has no practical import for 
societies that are physically or behaviorally isolated and thereby cut off 
from other informational systems. However, in a mass, heterogeneous so- 
ciety, where studies of subculture are conducted, it is difficult to delineate 
a community on the basis of either an isolated structure or particular infor- 
mation which is unavailable to individuals outside the social structure. The 
problem is that the structural network and the population with access to 
this “subcultural,” variant information may not be coterminous. Thus, all 
members of the age category 13-21 might, according to a “structural” con- 
ceptualization, be considered part of the youth subculture. However, it is 
clear that many of the persons within that age cohort do not share common 
cultural values and behaviors (e.g., Bernard 1961; Matza 1961; Watten- 
berg 1974; Yankelovich 1974); in addition, there are others outside this 
age range who share “youthful” values (Berger 1963), even though they 
may have few interactional ties with youth. The same can be said of crim- 
inal subcultures, and Barth (1969) has cogently pointed to the permeability 
of ethnic boundaries. 

Since there is or can be a difference in “membership” between a subso- 
ciety as defined purely structurally and those who adopt the values and 
behavior of a subculture, we need to distinguish between subculture and 
subsociety. 


Referent 


If a distinction is drawn between the membership of a subsociety defined 
structurally and the membership of a subsociety defined culturally, it is 
necessary to determine the referent for this latter group, the subculture. 
While many studies of subculture do not explicitly delineate the population 
to which the concept refers, it is often assumed that the relevant segment 
may be identified through~demographic features. The appropriateness of 
this method of operationalizing the subcultural reférent will depend on the 
particular subsociety or subculture. In the case of youth, for example, it 
seems inadequate to deal with the wide range of belief systems (and sub- 
cultures) within that age group by means of the concept of a single demo- 
graphically based subculture. The variability in culture of these groups must 
be taken into account in a complete analysis of the “youth culture.” 


substructure, regarding the former as an organized set of social meanings. We are not 
suggesting a dichotomy in which subculture refers to “ideas” and social structure to 
“behavior.” For our purposes, culture refers to ideas (values, norms) end practices (be- 
havior of some group of persons (Becker et al. 1961). Our point is similar to Arnold’s 
(1970, p. 114): “While subcultures grow out of the interaction of groups of people, 
they are not themselves those groups. . . .” (Also see Gordon 1964; Yinger 1977.) 
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` Due to the lack of referent—a clearly defined population which shares 

cultural knowledge—the concept of subculture has become vague and im- 
precise in the context of contemporary societies. Neither of the two major 
empirical approaches to the study of subcultures—case studies and survey 
research—provides adequate operationalizations of subcultural referent. 

The case-study approach involves the observation or in-depth interview 
of a particular group for an extended period of time. On the basis of the 
data collected, researchers draw implications for the population segment of 
which that group is assumed to be an example (e.g., Gans 1962; Miller, 
Geertz, and Cutter 1961; Partridge 1973). The author intends his or her 
case to represent not only many other group cultures, but all the group 
cultures within an identified population segment—the subculture. Thus, in 
a study of gangs, it is assumed that gang A is not merely homologically 
similar to gangs B and C, but that gangs A, B, and C all share the same 
cultural system—that of subsociety X. Although researchers identify the 
subculture to which the group presumably “belongs” (such as the delin- 
quent subculture), they have no way of knowing the extent to which the 
cultures of the gangs overlap, the extent to which the particular gang ex- 
amined is representative of all gangs in the population segment, and the 
degree of interrelatedness among the cultures of the gangs under study. 
Therefore, while case studies provide valuable information about the culture 
system of particular groups, it is unclear to what extent they provide evi- 
dence of the culture of a population segment. 

This type of research does not address the problem of referent because 
it is assumed that (a) the boundaries of the subsociety, and thus the sub- 
culture, are evident, and (b) the group culture is derived from the subcul- 
ture. In the case of delinquent gangs, it has been suggested that the group 
culture is derived from the subculture through differential association; or 
indirectly, from the group members being placed in situations which are 
structurally characteristic of the subculture (Cloward and Ohlin 1960). The 
researcher’s supposition that the culture of the group is not internally gen- 
erated but is transmitted from the subculture is untested. It presents addi- 
tional problems of reifying subculture, through the assumption that the 
“population” shares knowledge. A more reasonable assumption would be 
that knowledge is known by individuals in groups within the population. 

The second empirical approach employed to delineate a subculture is the 
methodology of survey research. This strategy has been most common in 
analyses of the subculture of violence (e.g., Ball-Rokeach 1973), but has 
also been used to describe youth subculture (e.g., Coleman 1961; Remmers 
and Radler 1957), disaster subculture (Hannigan and Kueneman 1978), 
and inmate subculture (e.g., Jensen and Jones 1976). For example, Erlanger 
(1974), using income and race as classificatory variables, has argued against 
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the concept of a subculture of violence on the basis of survey data collected 
from a random sample of an urban population. This procedure seems insen- 
sitive to the phenomenon under consideration, because it assumes that in- 
dividuals who share the content of the subculture will be willing to reveal 
their attitudes to an interviewer. This is particularly relevant when the 
interviewer is not identified with that subculture and produces a devastating 
effect when the subculture has values which conflict with those of the in- 
terviewer’s culture. In addition, this methodology assumes that there will 
be a large number of respondents who share the subculture in the particular 
demographic segment of the population sampled. In the context of a survey, 
1% of a sample who accepts subcultural statements would not be notice- 
able. However, if the relevant population consisted of a million individuals, 
that 1% would imply the existence of 10,000 like-minded individuals. Also, 
the belief that publicly expressed value statements collected from a random 
sample of a population are at the core of the subculture tends to overlook 
elements that are particularly distinctive about cultures—customs, behav- 
iors, shared understandings, and artifacts. These elements should be in- 
cluded, but it is difficult to collect data on them through survey techniques. 

Further, the survey approach assumes that the referent of a subculture 
is a population which can be identified through standard demographic vari- 
ables—age, income, or race—and that for a “subculture” to characterize 
these individuals, a larger percentage of subcultural responses must be 
found among the target group than among other groups. Thus, Erlanger 
(1974) concluded that a subculture of violence did not exist when he was 
unable to document more violent statements among lower-class blacks than 
among other groups. However, until the subculture of violence can be tied 
to a more exact referent, one which is characterized by effective interaction, 
the issue of whether a violent subculture exists will remain unsettled. 

To examine a single group and then extrapolate its particular cultural 
system to other groups in some way structurally or demographically similar 
does not produce convincing evidence that a subculture exists. Likewise, the 
presence of a subculture cannot be inferred from relative agreement on a 
set of attitudes, behaviors, or values within a population. Neither of these 
approaches can provide valid indicators of subcultural vitality until the 
researcher shows that (1) communication occurs within the population seg- 
ment, and (2) members of the population segment define themselves as a 
group—that is, share common identification. 


Subculture as a Homogeneous and Static System 


The conceptualization of social change poses both theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems. It is difficult to provide an adequate description of a phe- 
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‘nomenon that is in flux, and, in an ethnographic study conducted over 
several months, information collected at the onset of the researcher’s ex- 
plorations may have changed significantly by the last stage of data collec- 
tion (see Parker 1976). Thus, in an ethnographic account of a culture, only 
a subset of the elements presented will have occurred during any one period. 
Cultural traditions will spread across the targeted group at various rates, 
with the traditions of one segment of the referent population becoming part 
of the designated subculture, but only at a later time. Problems of collecting 
and reporting information are so extensive that many researchers settle for 
a synchronic analysis of subculture. In so doing, they imply that the content 
of a subculture during the research is the content of the subculture across 
time. These studies provide insufficient coverage of the phenomenon in that 
they preclude investigation of changes in culture over time. All groups, but 
particularly those which lack formal mechanisms of socialization, have 
cultural systems which are in a state of flux; indeed, each member’s per- 
spective on the shared knowledge of the subculture will necessarily be dif- 
ferent from that of any other member. Therefore, even within a homogene- 
ous group, action will require a negotiation of meaning, resulting in the 
continual production of socially constructed realities (Berger and Luck- 
mann 1967)—a continual shading of the “culture of the group.” An analy- 

“sis which compares the elements of a subculture at the end of predetermined 
time intervals is also insufficient; such a research design omits an account 
of the processes by which cultural content is created, modified, and diffused. 
Our assumption that change is endemic to culture also calls into question 
the general assumption that subcultures are homogeneous, closed social 
entities isolated from the “larger society.” Change arises because those who 
share subcultural traditions interact to varying degrees with others in the 
society who do not, Some subcultural elements will emerge from these en- 
counters, although they will be transformed through incorporation into the 
subcultural system. 

Sociologists should not allow themselves to be trapped into reifying sub- 
culture so that it seems like a material thing. To think of culture as a corpus. 
of knowledge may be heuristically valuable, until one begins to give this 
corpus physical properties. Both personnel and information flow across the 
boundaries of the subcultural system, entering and existing at irregular 
intervals, and this fluidity must be considered in analysis. 


Value Orientation in Subcultural Research 


When sociologists refer to subculture, they generally limit their description 
to basic value orientations, publicly proclaimed attitudes, or reports of 


5 Subcultures vary in the degree to which they change. Some of the more “traditional” 
ones (e.g., ethnic, occupational, regional) remain fairly stable over time. 
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stereotypic behavior. Thus, in many research reports the description of the 
, subcultural content becomes a caricature. 

The most widely utilized view of subculture content is that it consists of 
a core of central values organized into a unified value system. The sum total 
of these values is considered to constitute a system which is distinct from 
the value system of the larger society. This view assumes the existence of a 
corpus of values, beliefs, and norms (social facts) external to the individuals 
constrained by them. The task for the prospective member of the group 
characterized by these values is therefore set at the moment of commitment 
to this belief system: the individual must internalize the preexisting values. 
Subculture as values, then, serves to reify the construct by emphasizing 
aspects of social life assumed to be “given,” unproblematic, and in some 
sense divorced from the individual believers. The focus on values, themes, 
and world views generally produces another problem—-the omission of such 
specific cultural elements as particular behaviors, norms, and artifacts from 
subcultural analysis. In other words, those cultural elements that are most 
directly relevant to interaction are excluded. Studies of lower-class culture 
(Miller 1958; Miller and Riessman 1961), while they differ in their con- 
clusions, provide a list of central themes (e.g., traditionalism, excitement, 
trouble, fate); however, the ambiguity and generality of these themes make 
it difficult to subject the findings to empirical test. Similarly, studies of 
youth culture which focus on cultural themes (Brake 1974) or attitudes 
(Coleman 1961) fail to include much of what is cultural about subculture. . 

Although values (or world views, themes, or folk ideas) are cultural 
elements, they do not exhaust cultural content. One must study the nor- 
mative prescriptions and proscriptions found in any social group as well as 
common, accepted behaviors. Norms and behaviors shape the dynamic of an 
ongoing cultural system as well as provide ways of doing things in everyday 
interaction. Finally, one must include the material elements or artifacts of 
a culture, including clothing, hairstyle, ritual objects, foods, tools, and play 
objects. The complete picture of any subculture consists of a range of com- 
ponents from the physical and visible (artifacts and behaviors) to the 
“ideational” (values and norms). 

Having described some of the problems common to discussions of sub- 
culture, we turn now to presenting an interaction-based construct which 
allows for a reconceptualization of subculture theory. In doing so, we focus 
our attention on the subcultures shared by contemporary youth. 


RECONCEPTUALIZATION OF SUBCULTURE 
Interlocking Group Culture 
Thus far we have argued that subculture has been conceptualized in ways 


that reify subcultural transmission and change. We propose that the recon- 
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ceptualization of the subculture construct within an interactionist frame- 
work will provide a more adequate account of subcultural variation, cultural 
change, and the diffusion of cultural elements. 

The symbolic interactionist perspective emphasizes the importance of 
face-to-face interaction in the generation and activation of cultural ele- 
ments. For example, Becker et al. (1961) refer to student culture as the 
shared definition of the situation, goals, and activities of medical students 
within the school they studied. Similarly, Spector (1973) has attempted to 
define the subculture construct in terms of effective interaction in a group. 
However, Spector’s usage of subculture does not acknowledge the existence 
of larger population segments whose members share cultural elements and 
common identification. The argument that subculture is synonymous with 
group culture leaves open the question of how cultural material becomes 
spread throughout a subsociety in which most members are not in effective 
interaction. It is necessary to explain how some items of culture are rela- 
tively invariant and widely known throughout an extensive population. 
How, then, can the interactionist perspective be utilized in a conceptualiza- 
tion of subculture which extends beyond the interacting group and yet does 
not reify the concept? 

The reified view of subculture maintains that variant group cultures are 
derived from the larger culture or subculture (Hollingshead 1975; Gordon 
1947). The interactionist view of subculture locates culture in the inter- ` 
acting group, but thereby seems to preclude widespread understandings. We 
argue that although culture is meaningful only when it is activated in inter- 
action, cultural elements may constitute a subculture through the diffusion 
of information among groups. While a small group can be studied as a 
closed system, it is erroneous to conceive of group members as interacting 
exclusively with each other. Small groups are connected with many other 
groups through a large number of interlocks, or social connections. These 
connections assume a variety of forms and can be analyzed from the per- 
spective of either the individual or the group. Individuals, for example, may 
share membership in several groups simultaneously or sequentially. Groups 
communicate with- other groups through various mechanisms, such as inter- 
group communication (i.e., communication from one group to another), 
multigroup communication (communication from one group or a single in- 
dividual to a number of groups, as in the case of the mass media), or com- 
munication between groups by nonmembers who have a particular role 
status that requires or encourages such communication (e.g., spies on re- 
tainer [Goffman 1969]). Through these communication interlocks, cultural 
information and behavior options are diffused, resulting in the construction 
of a common universe of discourse throughout the social network in which 
they are spread. This social network serves as the referent of the subculture. 
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However, the cultural content may become defined and transformed through 
negotiation by small groups within the network. 

Subcultures, then, are conceived of as emanating from group cultures. 
Cultural forms are created through the individual or collective manipulation 
of symbols. From its point of creation, the cultural form is communicated 
to others, and diffused outward from the individual’s own interaction part- 
ners. The transmission of culture is therefore a product of interaction. The 
diffusion may remain quite limited unless the information reaches wider 
audiences via the mass media. After the original spread through the mass 
media, additional diffusion will occur through interpersonal channels or 
repeated media communication (Katz and Lazarsfeld 1955). While media 
diffusion can result in widespread knowledge, one must not equate the 
extent of information spread with method of transmission. Much that is 
communicated by the mass media is not transmitted or used by audiences. 
Furthermore, many cultural items never transmitted by the media are 
known throughout an extensive network (Fine 1978). Youth cultures offer 
excellent examples of subcultures which provide a set of communication 
channels external to the media. Much material which is common knowledge 
among young people—dirty jokes, sexual lore, aggressive humor, drug lore, 
pranks, and teases—is not communicated by the adult-controlled media. 
The Opies (Opie and Opie 1959), for example, have noted the speed at 
which some childlore can spread among far distant communities. What is 
perhaps most notable about these communication channels is the fact that 
most adults remain blissfully unaware of their “squalid” contents. They 
are specialized information conduits, which may define the referent bounda- 
ries associated with a particular youth culture. 

The suggestion that subcultural traditions derive from group cultures 
also supports Mannheim’s (1952, p. 307) explanation of the formation of 
youth cultures. He argued that youth cultures originate in concrete groups 
(“generational units”) of young people who create new perspectives and 
develop distinctive cultural patterns which are subsequently diffused to 
others. 

The subculture construct serves as a gloss for communication that occurs 
within interlocking groups and for knowledge and behaviors shared by 
these groups. The extent of the subculture consists in the boundaries of 
knowledge within the social network. As Shibutani (1955, p. 566) notes, 
“Culture areas are coterminous with communication channels.” Since it is 
impossible to accept the thesis of the polygenesis of complex cultural items, 
an approach long discounted in folklore scholarship (Brunvand 1968; Dor- 
son 1972), the presence of a cultural element in several groups indicates 
that communication has occurred among them. We now turn to a discussion 
of the variety of communication interlocks which make subcultures possible. 


-Atherican Journal of Sociology 
` “Multiple Group Membership 


First, as suggested above, individuals may be members of several groups 
‘simultaneously; cultural elements that are accepted in one group can easily 
- ‘be introduced into others through overlapping memberships. Thus, in 


_ . Patrick’s (1973) description of a violent Glasgow gang, he notes that ele- 


. ments in the gang culture can be transmitted to the reform school by boys 
who use their weekend passes to learn of the latest gang lore. A nondeviant 
‘case is the boy who plays sports on a team whose other members live in 
other areas of the community, distant from his school. Hockey camps, scout 
‘jamborees, summer schools, church youth groups, extracurricular lessons, 
and summer camps also provide examples of the range of groups the ado- 
lescent may belong to besides the school peer group. Salient and significant 
cultural items of the peer group can be transmitted quickly and readily if 
the item seems appropriate and functional for the new group. Cultural items 
. can in turn be fed into the more stable peer group by returning youngsters. 
The youth who belong to two ongoing groups with a small number of joint 
members may provide a crucial linkage for the spread and alteration of 
cultural products. Multiple group membership seems to be one of the most 
significant factors explaining the spread of cultural items. 


Weak Ties 


Individuals, however dense their social networks, are likely to maintain 
acquaintance relationships outside the major groups with which they com- 
municate. Thus, a network based on an interacting group is never totally 
bounded or finite (Barnes 1969). It has been cogently argued that these 
outside contacts or “weak ties” may be of crucial importance for the dis- 
semination of information throughout a social system (Granovetter 1973, 
1974). A series of important studies (Milgram 1967; Travers and Milgram 
1969; Korte and Milgram 1970) has demonstrated the extent of these net- 
work strands, often stretching across the nation. Because of the social, occu- 
pational, and geographical mobility characteristic of American society, 
Americans have social ties with others at great physical distances and across 
social and demographic lines. These ties provide opportunities for the spread 
of information when suitable motivation exists. Studies of the spread of 
rumor, hysterical contagion, and news reveal that information and behavior 
can spread rapidly under favorable conditions—that is, if the information 
is regarded as important and the structural characteristics of the situation 
are conducive to dissemination (Fine 1975). The speed at which children’s 
lore is spread across great distances also suggests the role of weak ties. In 
addition to the school peer group, children who have been geographically 
mobile may maintain friendships over many miles. The childhood pastime 
of having pen pals is an example of this phenomenon. Likewise, the distant 
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(spatially and genetically) cousins who populate American extended’ fami- 
lies provide children with others with whom to compare their life situations 


and cultures. Since children’s culture'has both regional and local variations; . = 
these kin ties can provide a mechanism by which cultural traditions breach 7 


geographical chasms. 


Conversations with infrequently met acquata seem designed to 7 E 


facilitate rapid dissemination of large amounts of new information—a pro- ` 
cess Yerkovich (1976) terms “updating.” Through extended questioning, 
participants are able to cover some relevant topic in greater detail. The 
spread of culture from an individual in one local social network to an ac- 
quaintance in another local social network seems to be a critical. element for 
the communication of cultural elements within a subculture. Metaphorically, 
the cultural element radiates outward from the originating group in waves ` 
of ever-increasing distance (in an interpersonal sense). Degh and Vazsonyi 
(1975) suggest that there may be different communication channels or 
conduits depending upon the cultural genre. 

It is important to note, however, that these conduits do have boundaries— 
boundaries created by acquaintance patterns and by understandings of 
which information is appropriate to transmit to specified others. These ex- 
tended network boundaries provide the parameters of the knowledge that 
comes to characterize the subculture. Thus, dirty jokes or drug lore will not 
spread uniformly throughout the population, but will reach only those who 
are regarded as receptive to the information. 


_ Structural Roles 


Cultural information can spread through individuals who perform particular 
structural roles in intergroup relations. Partridge (1973) notes that the drug 
dealer in the hippie community transmits cultural traditions from other, 
similar communities. Publishing representatives may perform a similar role 
on university campuses, keeping faculty members current with intellectual 
trends at other universities. Other examples include rock groups, college 
guest lecturers, itinerant preachers, and medicine-show hawkers. While the 
primary role obligation of these individuals is not the diffusion of cultural 
traditions, this is one of the indirect results of their multigroup contacts. 
These individuals link groups which have no other direct or indirect ties. 


Media Diffusion 


Cultural information is also transmitted when a communicator (or com- 
municating group) makes contact with numerous groups simultaneously. 
This process occurs through the mass media, as well as other forms of mass 
entertainment. Media productions provide much of the core material used 
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in the formulation of subcultural elements. For example, the 1976 film The 
Bad News Bears became a salient element of the culture of many Little 
League baseball teams. In an earlier period, the films of James Dean had a 
significant impact on youth styles, and the Beatles, Elvis Presley, and Frank 
Sinatra influenced young people who never met them. Popular television 
programs such as “Happy Days,” “Batman,” and “Amos ’n’ Andy” have 
had similar effects. Media productions, as well as concerts, stage produc- 
tions, and other events, are not viewed by a random sample of the popu- 
lation. Instead attendance results from prior interest, and interest contours 
may serve as the boundaries of the subcultural referent and may (as in the 
case of certain youth subsocieties) be consistent with demographic lines. 

This form of cultural transmission should not be seen as purely mechanis- 
tic and abstracted from interaction (Freidson 1953). Fine (1977) has 
argued that popular culture products are created in group interaction, re- 
quire group facilitation for their transmission, and frequently are viewed 
by interacting groups. Further, group members take the raw materials pro- 
vided by their culture heroes and fashion them to fit the needs of the group. 
Thus, even a communication form seemingly far removed from face-to-face 
interaction—the mass media—is grounded in the same set of basic inter- 
actional criteria as the other forms mentioned above. 

These four types of cultural interlocks illustrate the range of transmission 
systems possible. Because the messages of the mass media neither reach 
everyone nor cover all content areas, interpersonal diffusion is essential for 
the propagation of a subcultural element. Since the density of interpersonal 
communication channels is greater within the subcultural segment, infor- 
mation is transmitted primarily to its members. However, mere knowledge 
of a cultural item does not ensure that it is part of an individual’s cultural 
system. Some measure oi identification with the group associated with this 
knowledge is necessary for the acceptance and usage of the cultural form. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Sociologists who study subcultures tend to ignore the affective components 
of social life. Hence, analyses of subculture are often limited to “substan- 
tive” features, such as values, norms, behaviors, and artifacts. However, a 
description of these elements alone omits the ability of individuals to see 
themselves as objects of appropriation (Mead 1934). Selves are acquired 
through self-indication (Blumer 1969), whereby individuals can view 
themselves as members of a group, as marginal to a group, or as outsiders. 

Selves are not wholly determined, in that individuals have alternatives 
for the type of self they will acquire and present (e.g., Mead 1934; Wrong 
1961). Culture, then, is not a blueprint for socialization; instead, culture 
usage consists of chosen behaviors. This is particularly clear in the case of 
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socialization into a subsociety in which the individual makes explicit choices 
among the alternative cultural models available. Culture can be employed 
strategically and should not be conceptualized as a conditioned response. 
Usage of culture requires motivation and, in particular, identification with 
those who use the cultural items. Thus, values, norms, behaviors, and arti- 
facts constitute a subculture only insofar as individuals see themselves as 
part of a collectivity whose members attribute particular meanings to these 
“objects.” 

Identification involves the assignment of the person to a specific position 
in society (Berger and Luckmann 1967, p. 132). Conversely, social worlds 
exist to the extent that.individuals see themselves as members of a group- 
ing. Stone’s (1970, p. 399) conception of identity as a “coincidence of place- 
ments and announcements” also recognizes the interrelationship between 
the individual and the group. Subculture and identification should be under- 
stood as dialectical processes, each of which is implicated in the construction 
and reconstruction of the other. 

Although identification is an important aspect of subculture, a particular 
subcultural identification need not be total or all-encompassing for the in- 
dividual. Such a view assumes a binary conception of identity as either 
omnipresent or absent. We suggest that it may be more profitable to con- 
ceive of subcultural identification as varying along two dimensions: cen- 
trality refers to the member’s degree of commitment to the population 
segment, while salience refers to the irequency of the identification. Both 
dimensions acknowledge the situational character of identity: an identity 
may be latent (Becker and Geer 1960) most of the time, or it may become 
activated (manifest) in many situations in daily life. An individual may 
identify with a number of segments of society, some of which demand or 
facilitate strong commitment to norms and behaviors. Similarly, the indi- 
vidual will sometimes identify more strongly with the particular group to 
which he or she belongs, while in other instances the larger population seg- 
ment is more central. For example, an individual who joins an adolescent 
gang (exemplifying a delinquent subculture) is more likely to seek affilia- ` 

` tion with members of the particular group than with the population segment 
(e.g., Salisbury 1958; Matza 1964). However, the centrality of the identifi- 
cation with the group may also vary, as evidenced by Yablonsky’s (1959) 
characterization of New York gangs as near-groups. 

On occasion, identification with both the interacting group and the sub- 
cultural population’ associated with it will be strong. For example, ado- 
lescents identify themselves with numerous groups (a particular class, high 
school, friendship cliques, clubs, teams) as well as with youth in general. 

When identification with the larger population segment is low, the culture 
of the group is likely to be localized, and there will be few significant inter- 
locks with demographically or behaviorally similar groups. If identification 
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extends beyond the interacting group, members are more likely to be recep- 
tive to the incorporation of nonlocalized cultural traditions. 

Both individual and subcultural variables may predispose individuals 
toward giving the group its degree of centrality. Thus, group or subcultural 
identification may be a function of individual differences, background char- 
acteristics, or latent culture. More important for a sociological analysis is 
that identification with the subsociety or the interacting group may be 
influenced by structural conditions. It is a mundane, but critical, point that 
subcultural identification is possible only if the individual has the oppor- 
tunity to interact with others who identify with the population segment and 
gain cultural information from them. Organizations vary in the degree to 
which they are part of an extended vertical pattern (i.e., affiliated with 
‘nonlocal organizations—for example, Young Democrats or Young Life) or 
horizontal pattern (affiliation with other local organizations on the same 
level, for example, sports squads or high school newspapers that are part of 
local school press associations) (Warren 1972). These extraorganizational 
patterns are likely to promote identification that is oriented to the popula- 
tion segment and the subculture shared by these interacting groups. Mem- 
bers of organizations characterized by more constricted horizontal and ver- 
tical patterns (such as gangs and friendship cliques) are likely to identify 
more strongly with the local group than with a larger population. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSE 


The presentation of subculture as static often ignores the fact that cultural 
content and identification change through direct or indirect contact with 
' outsiders. Although group members construct their behaviors, norms, and 
identities, public identification and treatment of particular interacting 
groups or subcultural segments sometimes affect the subcultural content of 
the interlocking group network. Artifacts, for example, may become central 
to a group’s sense of identity through emphasis by outsiders. Catch phrases 
can result from media descriptions, such as the Hell’s Angels’ positive use 
of the term “one percenter” after being labeled the 1% who cause all the 
trouble (Thompson 1967). Media emphasis on the hair style of the Beatles 
aided its adoption by youth (and its emergence as a symbol of youthful- 
ness) during the mid-sixties. However, we are not suggesting that media 
portrayals produce predictable changes in subculture content or in identifi- 
cation. Individuals have the option of rejecting or accepting the public 
definition. The point is that widespread portrayals of certain groups are 
likely to be reacted to i# some way by members. For groups whose actions 
are “countercultural,” media messages condemning the behavior may acti- 
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vate its spread-——a process termed deviance amplification (Wilkins 1965). 
Cohen (1964) indicated that British television and newspaper reports on 
the disturbances of the Mods may have led some nonmembers to adopt the 
behavior and artifacts of those who had been condemned. 

Community response can play a role in creating subcultures by bringing 
similar groups into contact. Labeling theorists argue that outsiders often 
exclude deviants from conventional social organizations, thereby forcing 
patterns of differential association. In the case of juvenile gangs in Glasgow 
(Armstrong and Wilson 1973), media portrayals of Easterhouse as having 
the “toughest” gangs led gangs throughout the city to challenge them. Al- 
though some of the boys thought they were not as tough as others described 
them, the publicity created the possibility for group encounters and created 
~ an informational context in which subcultural identification became possible. 

An analogous situation may occur with youth generally. Through the 
media, adolescents learn the behaviors and norms of peers, who, through 
their prominence in the media, become role models. These portrayals of 
youth, coupled with the increasing age segregation of adults and youth 
(Conger 1972), make peer identification and acceptance of subcultural 
prescriptions more likely. 

Similarly, encounters with agents of social contro] may create or strength- 
en identification with a larger population segment when the existence of 
factional groups might otherwise militate against it. While one could argue 
that gang fights heighten within-group identification, intervention by out- 
siders may amplify subcultural identification. For example, rival gangs may 
spontaneously form a coalition against interfering police (Yablonsky 1962). 
Likewise, the attitudes of reform-school and prison wardens toward those 
within their custody, in treating them without regard for past group mem- 
bership, lead to the recognition of membership in a social segment by those 
incarcerated—an antecedent of the development of common culture (see 
Sykes 1958). 

Where subcultural identification already exists, the reactions of outsiders 
may affect its centrality. Outsiders may give “undue” attention to indi- 
viduals’ participation in activities with members of particular groups. As a 
result of such emphasis, whether positive or negative, identification will 
become an issue for the individual; when the subsociety is ignored by the 
community, members may either lose interest in the group or no longer be 
ashamed to reveal membership. 

By contributing to an individual’s definition of the situation, community 
reaction to subcultural traditions and to the groups that express them will 
affect the centrality of identification and subcultural usage. Because of the 
shifting nature of community response, subcultural content and identifica- 
tion are necessarily fluid. 
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RESEARCH APPLICATIONS 


Given this reconceptualization of subculture, how should research be con- 
ducted? The argument implies an ethnographic or qualitative approach. 
However, the sociologist should be cautioned against concluding that the - 
culture of the group studied is representative of a particular subsociety. 
Rather, the research should focus on uncovering linkages among groups, 
what kinds of information are transmitted, and the type and extent of 
identification with the larger segment. 

In order to study a group in relation to other groups, rather than as a 
closed system, the researcher must examine the sources of the knowledge 
that members acquire. Hence, the researcher must be sensitive to extragroup 
communication channels and the information transmitted. This includes ex- 
ploring overlapping memberships, intergroup contact, media usage, and 
structural roles of nonmembers who diffuse information among groups. We 
might begin by gaining access to two interacting groups hypothesized to be 
part of the same subsociety. We can then determine which cultural items are 
localized in each particular group culture and which are shared by the two 
groups. By examining the group interlocks mentioned above we can begin 
to study the dynamics of transmission of subcultural elements. 

Further, additional attention should be given to the types of identifica- 
tory responses possible, and the situations in which these identifications are 
expressed. Only through intensive observation is it possible to study this 
process of self-indication, although obervations should be supplemented by 
interviews and informal questioning. 

The concepts of interlocking group networks, identification, and commu- 
nity response are particularly useful in understanding the youth culture. 
Because of age segregation between adults and youth, young people are 
generally not well integrated into adult society and form, in Coleman’s 
(1961) words, “an adolescent society” (or subsocieties). Members of these 
societies will discuss topics of mutual interest with each other rather than 
with people outside their age cohort—at least within a specified range of 
topics. 

By observing one or several groups of adolescents and focusing on the 
nature and extent of their communications with those outside their circle, 
sociologists can gain insight into the boundaries of the subcultures of youth. 
Studies Have attempted to describe the values and ideals of adolescents 
(Coleman 1961) and their cultural traditions (Hollingshead 1975; Par- 
tridge 1973), but these studies ignore the problems of determining the 
boundaries of these subcultures. Through an examination of networks of 
communication and cultural content we can better understand adolescent 
subcultures. As we have argued, this approach must examine the processes 
by which individuals and groups come to identify with the group or sub- 
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society. This understanding is possible by examining adolescents’ interac- 
tions with outsiders, their evaluation and description of other age peers, and 
the use of general or local terms to describe their peer group (“‘adolescents,” 
“hippies,” “jocks” vs. “the Red Devils” or “Boy Scout Patrol 309”). 

Labeling processes should be explored as well. Because the media, and 
adults generally, define youth as a social category about which generaliza- 
tions can be made, members of that age category come to think of them- 
selves in relation to stereotypes offered by older members of the community. 
Reynolds (1976) indicates that secondary school teachers may play an im- 
portant part in the “creation” of delinquent youth by their treatment of 
predelinquent boys, and such treatment has consequences for the way in 
which the boys will identify themselves. That community definitions affect 
identification with peers and subcultural responses is suggested by Marsh, 
Rosser, and Harré (1978) in their examination of the uses of adolescent 
violence in schools and at football games. Identification with peers leads 
young persons to adopt the behavior patterns and artifacts characteristic 
of the opinion leaders of their group (whether local or media sponsored). 

The reconceptualization of youth culture de-emphasizes the role of the 
observer as an outsider in understanding subculture and focuses instead on 
those behaviors, symbols, and artifacts regarded as important by members 
of the interlocking groups. This approach allows for a better conceptualiza- 
tion of referent through communication patterns within and among inter- 
acting groups and assists an understanding of the recruitment of new mem- 
bers and the self-exclusion of older members. 

The key feature of this research approach is the grounding of subculture 
in the interaction of members of the subsociety. For subsocieties without 
formal access to control of the media (e.g., youth, deviants, the poor), 
transmission occurs largely through interpersonal communication; when 
media spread is involved, members of the subsocieties will take the material 
presented and invest it with their own values and meanings. 

This research model can be used to study population segments in which 
similar cultural content is present but not all members interact with each 
other. By studying the nature and content of communication links among 
subcultural groups one can understand a subsociety as a grounded network. 
By examining the process and content of identification, one can distinguish 
between parallel groups and subsocieties. This approach also has utility for 
explicating the subculture of delinquents, the subculture of the poor or of 
racial and ethnic groups, as well as adolescent subcultures. 


CONCLUSION 


Much current theorizing treats subculture as a static system, glosses over 
the problem of referent, and focuses on global attitudes, values, or themes. 
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We have argued that subculture can be construed usefully from an interac- 
tionist framework. 

Subculture has been conceived of as a set of understandings, behaviors, 
and artifacts used by particular groups and diffused through interlocking 
group networks. Such a conception (1) explains how cultural elements can 
be widespread in a population, (2) explains the existence of local variations 
in cultural content through interactional negotiation in group settings, and 
(3) allows for an understanding of the dynamics of subcultural change. 

Identification serves as the motivation for socialization into the subcul- 
ture and subsequent contributions to it. Again, the concept of identification 
is schematized not as a static dimension, but as one which is continually 
being revised. As identification with the group sharing the subculture drops 
below a particular point, withdrawal should occur. Thus, individuals within 
the affective boundaries of the interlocking group network who have an 
identification with the subcultural population are those most heavily com- 
mitted to the subculture. As the group network expands and identification 
increases through community response, subcultural recruitment should occur. 

The clarification of subculture as a process which involves the creation, 
negotiation, and diffusion of subcultural items provides a framework within 
which research on subcultures can be conducted. 
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Organizational Career Mobility: Promotion Chances 
in a Corporation during Periods of Growth and 
Contraction’ 


James E. Rosenbaum 
Yale University 


This study analyzes the age distribution of upward mobility in a large 
corporation, examining changes in the age-promotion relationship for 
different levels in the organizational hierarchy, for different kinds of 
employees, and across time periods of increasing and decreasing orga- 
nizational growth. Analyzing the corporation’s complete personnel rec- 
ords over three time periods, this paper tests a precipitous-decline 
hypothesis derived from the organizational careers literature, an ex- 
ponential-decline hypothesis derived from the Markov literature on 
career mobility, and an increase-decrease hypothesis derived from the 
economic literature on life-cycle earnings patterns. Analysis finds par- 
tial support for each hypothesis for different groups of employees. It 
also finds remarkable stability in these patterns across periods, par- 
ticularly for the most and least favored groups; the changes which do 
occur tend to “spillover” to specific standby age-education groups. 
The age-promotion curves and the spillover patterns are explained in 
terms of a new efficiency-motivation model of organizational mobility. 
Finally, analysis indicates that these age effects seem to persist after 
controlling for years of service. The implications of these findings for 
organizational selection systems and for career and life-cycle phenom- 
ena are considered. 


This study analyzes the age distribution of upward ‘mobility in a large 
corporation and considers the ways in which the age-promotion relationship 
is altered for different kinds of employees at different levels in the organi- 
zational hierarchy, and across time periods of increasing and decreasing 
organizational growth. Consequently, these analyses can examine the sta- 
bility of promotion timetables and the ways in which promotion timetables 
are altered in periods with greater or fewer job vacancies. 


1 Iam grateful to Chris Argyris, Rosabeth Kanter, Melvin Kohn, Lee Rainwater, Albert 
J. Reiss, Frank Romo, Barry Seltser, and Seymour Spilerman for comments on an ear- 
lier draft, and to Jane Rogers and Miriam Klein for careful preparation of the manu- 
script. Support by the Institution for Social and Policy Studies, Yale University, and 
by the Manpower Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, assisted in the preparation 
of this paper. Of course, the material presented does not necessarily reflect their views. 


2 Downward mobility is rare in most organizations, as numerous researchers have noted 
(Martin and Strauss 1959; More 1962; Dalton 1951; Kanter 1977). The present study 
also finds extremely low demotion rates, too low to be considered here. 
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Careers in organizations and social mobility in society have been exten- 
sively studied in sociology; however, there has been remarkably little analy- 
sis of career mobility in organizations. Stratification research, particularly 
using Markov models, devotes considerable attention to mobility, but rarely 
to mobility in organizations. Early research on organizational careers pro- 
vides qualitative descriptions of employees’ perceptions, but the lack of 
extensive quantitative analyses gives a vague, and sometimes contradictory, 
picture of organizational career structures. 

This paper introduces quantitative analyses into the organizational career 
literature—not merely to restate previous findings with numbers but also 
to reveal qualitatively different processes which have gone undetected in 
previous research. This paper analyzes promotions in a large corporation 
over a 10-year span, using the official personnel records. Because of the 
extensive checking procedures used to verify these records, the data provide 
an unusually accurate source of information on career mobility, and they 
permit analyses in terms of the status distinction used by the corporation. 


EXAMINING PROMOTIONS: REASONS AND MODELS 
Why Study Promotions? 


Although it has not been a common part of stratification or organization 
research, the study of organizational promotions can have important impli- 
cations for both fields. First, the analysis of promotions provides a different 
perspective on social mobility from that generally considered in current 
stratification research. Most current mobility research considers changes in 
occupational status; however, for many occupations, changes of occupation 
are quite rare, and the main kind of advancement is within an organizational 
_ or occupational hierarchy. Professionals, managers, and skilled workers 
tend to stay in the same occupation through their work lives (Lipset and 
Bendix 1952; Reynolds 1951, pp. 19-36). In addition, occupational status 
scores have some anomalous characteristics. Blau and Duncan (1967, p. 
121) note that the lowest professional occupation has a status score very 
similar to that of the highest manual occupation. Moreover, when high- 
status professionals working for a manufacturing firm, say chemical en- 
gineers (Duncan’s socioeconomic index [SEI] = 90-96), are promoted 
to a position of high-level executive, they take a large status drop in 
occupational status score (SEI = 75-79). It is hard to imagine in what 


3 Stewman’s (1975) study of mobility among stete police is a noteworthy exception; 
however, it does not analyze the influence of personal characteristics. Ongoing work by 
Stewman and by Althauser and Kalleberg has begun to consider this issue, but cur- 
rently their only published work is theoretical (Althauser and Kalleberg 1977). White’s 
(1970) study of mobility among Episcopal clergy considers seniority effects on vacancy 
replacements rather than on individual mobility. 
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respect this promotion represents. downward mobility. These problems do 
not preclude the usefulness of occupational status scores in some contexts, 
but they do suggest the value of other status distinctions. Given the large 
segment of the American labor force working in large corporations, the 
analysis of promotions within large corporations can augment our under- 
standing of intragenerational mobility in society.* 

Second, the analysis of promotion chances reveals an important control 
mechanism in organizations. An enduring problem for organizations is how to 
stimulate the motivation of employees. Organizations can apply three means 
of controlling employees: coercive, utilitarian, and normative (Etzioni 
1964, p. 59). Most control procedures fall into one of these categories: 
punishments are coercive, pay incentives are utilitarian, and symbolic sta- 
tuses are normative. However, promotions combine two of them, utilitarian 
and normative control, offering both material rewards and symbolic sta- 
tuses. Moreover, promotions can be held out as possibilities for a far larger 
number of people than can possibly receive them. Consequently, the possi- 
bility of receiving a promotion is likely to be an extremely effective control 
mechanism over a fairly broad group of employees. — , 

Third, the distribution of a whole constellation of employee attitudes and 
behaviors may follow the contour of an organization’s promotion curves. 
One’s chance of receiving a promotion is likely to have far-reaching effects 
on one’s aspirations (Chinoy 1955), job interest (Pennings 1970), and 
leadership style (Hetzler 1955; Levenson 1961). Indeed, promotion chances 
may be a fundamental determinant of a wide variety of other attitudes and 
behaviors and are perhaps more important than individual personal traits 
or one’s level in the organization (Kanter 1977a, 19776; Rosenbaum 1976, 
1977). 


Models of Career Mobility 


Social mobility is a general concept in sociology which includes many kinds 
of phenomena: geographical movement, occupational changes, changes be- 
tween institutions or firms, and changes of status within institutions. Social 
mobility can entail two different kinds of comparisons: those between gen- 
erations (intergenerational mobility) and those within a single career (in- 
tragenerational or career mobility). Promotions represent a specific kind of 
career mobility: intragenerational status advancements within a single in- 
stitution. 


4A number of studies by econcmists and sociologists have used salary as the dependent 
variable (Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972; Stolzenberg 1975; Spilerman 1977; 
Weisbrod and Karpoff 1968; Wise 1975); however, as I note in the next section, sala- 
ries are not always a good indicator of status, and they may not even be a good indi- 
cator of income in some cases. 
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There are conflicting lines of thought about the relationship between mo- 
bility and age. The first prediction comes from the Markov literature and 
its stationarity assumption, which posits that mobility rates are independent 
of time. Although this assumption has been contradicted in some applica- 
tions and, as a consequence, generally abandoned in the Markov literature 
(Blumen, Kogan, and McCarthy 1953; McGinnis 1968; Mayer 1972), I 
shall subsequently note some support for it in the organizational careers 
literature (Dalton 1951). 

A second prediction, which departs from the stationarity assumption, ex- 
presses mobility rate as an exponentially declining function of time, that is, 
P(t) = (R) tP, where P(t) is the later promotion rate at time £, P is the 
initial promotion rate, and R is the constant proportion at which promotion 
rates decline.” In contrast to the assumption of a constant mobility rate, 
this function posits a rate which declines by a constant fraction in each 
successive period. For example, if the rate of decline were 50%, then in 
each successive age interval, promotion chances would be half of what they 
were before. This kind of function creates a nonlinear curve on which the 
initial declines are largest and successive ones progressively smaller. 

This formulation has been examined by Mayer: (1972) and Sørensen 
(1975). Using synthetic cohorts constructed from the Blau and Duncan 
(1967) Occupational Changes in a Generation (OCG) data, Mayer (1972) 
found that the exponential-decline model explains the patterns of occupa- 
tional mobility for different age groups quite well. Similarly, analyzing 
retrospective career histories of a national sample of men, Sørensen (1975) 
finds comparable declines in mobility over the sample’s first 15 years in 
the labor force, both in terms of occupational prestige and in terms of 
job moves. 

A third prediction is suggested by the human capital model in economics. 
The human capital model posits that people acquire education and experi- 
ence as “investments” in their “human capital,” and that these investments 
have positive payoffs in the labor market. This model predicts large salary 
increases over time, particularly in the initial decade of work when most 
on-the-job training occurs (Mincer 1974). After the first decade, Mincer 
(1974) suggests steadily declining investments in human capital. Although 
economists generally use this model to explain salary changes, it would seem 
reasonable to use it to explain promotions. If the initial decade of on-the- 
job training has a positive impact on human capital and if promotions are 
responsive to increases in human capital, we would predict increases in pro- 
motion rates in the initial decade of employment and subsequent decreases 
as individual investments in human capital decline.® 


5 Sometimes expressed as e—¢ for computational ease. 


6 Human capital theorists also tend to cite differences in individual rates of return on 
investment, which makes clear predictions difficult. This is one of the less desirable fea- 
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It is not clear which, if any, of these models pertains to promotion 
chances in an organization. The stationarity assumption has usually been 
examined for job moves in open labor markets, which differ from organi- 
zational promotions in being more affected by employees’ choices (Tuma 
1976, p. 349) and less affected by structural constraints (Doeringer and 
Piori 1971). This assumption may be more suited to describing individuals’ 
choices in open labor markets than to describing centralized and structured 
organizational promotions. 

On the other hand, the human capital model has been applied to open 
labor markets (Mincer 1974) and to single organizations (Wise 1975), but 
mostly for explaining salary increases. However, salaries are not always a 
good indicator of status, since employees can obtain higher salaries without 
necessarily acquiring higher status, for example, by productivity bonuses, 
changes in individual credentials (e.g., education), longer hours, depart- 
ment or job-specific pay changes, or cost-of-living adjustments. Further- 
more, salary is not even necessarily a good indicator of income, since com- 
pensation schemes often give employees increasing proportions of their 
salary in nonsalary forms when they are promoted (e.g., deferred compen- 
sation, stock options, insurance, pensions, perquisites, and other fringe 
benefits; see McLaughlin [1975]).7 Consequently, in some respects, pro- 
motions may be better than salary increases as indicators of status and 
income changes, and analyses of the distribution of promotions may comple- 
ment economic research and reach somewhat different findings. 

There are only a few empirical studies of promotions in organizations; 
however, these too arrive at conflicting results. Dalton’s study of promotion 
in a manufacturing plant found that ages of promotion varied enormously— 
nearly as much as the ages in the entire work force. Although the mean ages 
reported seem to me somewhat low and suggest some preference for youth, 
Dalton concludes that his data suggest “the absence of a pattern based on 
age criteria” (1951, p. 408). Dalton’s view of his findings comes close to the 
Markov stationarity assumption. 

In contrast, two other studies suggest very clear age limits for promo- 
tions. Chinoy (1955) suggests from his study of automobile workers that 
promotions to foreman level are not made after the age of 35. Martin and 
Strauss (1959) also note sharp age limits for promotions. They report that 
‘identifiable timetables of progression exist. Individuals must have moved 
through the foreman ranks and be ready for middle management at latest 


tures of human capital theory and will not be considered in the present analysis. For 
our purposes, the human capital model is distinctive and makes its primary contribution 
in explaining the rising rates in the early years. 


7 Moreover, these practices are increasingly common for nonmanagement employees, 
e.g., in Scanlon Plan types of profit sharing. 
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by the time they are around 35 years of age. Otherwise they tend to remain 
in lower-management positions” (Martin and Strauss 1959, p. 206). 

Like Mayer’s and S¢rensen’s findings, Chinoy’s and Martin and Strauss’s 
observations predict a decline in mobility over time; however, the latter 
studies suggest that employers may make certain ages final cutoff points, 
beyond which no promotions take place. Their career timetable description 
predicts a more precipitous mobility decline than the exponential-decline 
model. This view seems to have been accepted in most of the current 
literature on careers (Slocum 1968). 

The conflicting conclusions of these studies are difficult to interpret, for 
the authors do not present extensive empirical analyses. Martin and Strauss 
do not report data on promotions by age, and their findings seem to have 
come from employee descriptions of promotion practices, not from analyses 
of actual promotions. Although employee perceptions are important in their 
own right, they may not be a good description of reality on this issue.® 
Dalton analyzes actual promotion data; however, he reports only the mean 
and range of promotion ages, without any consideration of the distribution 
of promotions within the age range. 

Although these models and research findings suggest several plausible 
predictions, none offers much insight into the operation of organizations. 
The Markov, semi-Markov, and human capital models were not developed 
to reflect any specific processes or constraints which occur in organizations, 
and, as Sørensen (1977, p. 976) notes, “most of the proposals for improving 
the Markov model are ad hoc proposals that are not based on an explicit 
theory of the mobility process.” On the other hand, the Dalton and Martin- 
Strauss findings do come from studies of organizations, but neither provides 
a theoretical rationale for its findings. Consequently, even if one or more 
of these predictions were supported, the reasons would not be clear. Before 
testing the predictions, I shall present an alternative model of career mo- 
bility which takes account of some processes in organizations. 


8 Actually, the shape of the curve predicted by the exponential-decline model may vary 
a great deal, depending on the rate of decline. If each successive promotion rate declines 
by half, and the initial level of promotions is 70%, then promotion chances become less 
than 1% after six years. In contrast, if successive promotion rates decline by only a fifth 
starting from the same initial level, it takes 20 years for promotion chances to become 
less than 1%. However, in neither case would a clear cutoff point be evident as in the 
Martin-Strauss career-timetable model, which posits a precipitous decline to no promo- 
tions at a certain age. 


9 First, such reports may be distorted, either because they reflect organizational norms 
which may conflict with actual practices, because the sampled employees have distorted 
perceptions owing to their vantage point, or because the sampled employees distort their 
reports in systematic (motivated) ways. Second, even if basically accurate, such reports 
may be overstated or excessively general, and actual practice may be somewhat differ- 
ent. Quantitative analyses of actual promotions may reveal less sharp age cutoff points 
than respondents report to researchers, and quantitative analyses are more suited for 
describing variations in the implementation of a policy for different groups of employees. 
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An Efficiency-Motivation Model of Career Mobility in Organizations 


This model of career mobility in organizations begins from the recognition 
that promotions serve two different, and possibly contradictory, functions in 
organizations. On the one hand, they serve an organization’s need to recruit 
employees to higher levels. As such, promotions will be decided on efficiency 
criteria and awarded to employees who are judged most likely to contribute 
to the organization. Even after noting the difficulty of measuring potential 
contribution and the possibility of systematic biases and unsystematic errors 
in these decisions, some researchers have taken this model to be an approxi- 
mation of reality (Becker 1964; Wise 1975). 

On the other hand, promotions are also one of the most important re- 
wards in an organization, and, as such, they must be allocated in a way that 
gives hope and motivation to the maximum number of employees. There 
are two reasons for this. First, as noted above, promotion chances are likely 
to be an effective way of controlling employees, offering the possibility of 
material rewards and symbolic status to a far larger number of people 
than can possibly receive the actual promotions. Therefore, organizations 
are likely to benefit in terms of employee compliance and commitment to 
the extent that promotion chances are extended over as large a group as 
possible. F 

Second, American norms about opportunity tend to encourage employees 
to believe that they retain the chance to improve their status throughout 
their careers. Turner (1960, p. 860), calling this the “contest mobility 
norm,” writes that it encourages delaying “the final award as long as prac- 
ticable [in order] to permit a fair race.” Although Turner’s discussion is pri- 
marily applied to schooling, studies suggest that workers and managers 
often retain expectations of promotions at later ages (Chinoy 1955; Sofer 
1970; Kanter 1977b). By extending the possibility of promotions to the 
largest number of employees, an organization avoids the appearance of 
unfair exclusion of some groups from continuing opportunity. 

The efficiency and motivating functions may be contradictory if an orga- 
nization clearly identifies one group of employees as potentially able to 
contribute much more than others. For instance, it is a common belief in 
organizations that young employees can contribute more because of the 
greater number of years they may spend in the work force. If such orga- 
nizations decided promotions solely on efficiency considerations, young em- 
ployees would be the only ones receiving promotions, in much the way 
Martin and Strauss describe. However, this would totally neglect the reward 
aspect of promotions, and it would encourage widespread disengagement by 
middle-aged and older employees. Consequently, organizations may attempt 
to reconcile these two conflicting considerations in order to attain a rea- 
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sonable balance of efficient promotions along with some distribution of 
promotions by age. 

Although the specific arrangement may vary from organization to organi- 
zation, some general features of a plausible distribution of promotions may 
be inferred. First, the common belief in the greater potential contribution 
of youth suggests that organizations will show a marked preference for pro- 
motion of youth. Second, motivational and fairness considerations will en- 
courage organizations to allocate some promotions to older age groups, 
although only a small number may be considered necessary to stimulate 
motivation and feelings of opportunity. Third, motivational and fairness 
considerations also encourage organizations to avoid sharp discontinuities 
in promotion chances between adjacent age groups so that no age group 
suddenly perceives itself disproportionately deprived relative to its imme- 
diately younger cohort (Runciman 1966; Pettigrew 1967; Rainwater 
1974). These features may be restated as hypotheses: (1) youth-preference 
hypothesis—young employees will be given preference over older ones for 
available promotions; (2) contest-mobility hypothesis—older employees 
will retain some chance of promotion, albeit small; and (3) gradual-decline 
hypothesis—promotion rates will tend to decline gradually, with no sharp 
cutoff points beyond which promotions decline precipitously. 

Interestingly, one specific form these three hypotheses could take is de- 
scribed by an exponential-decline function. Consistent with these hypoth- 
eses, an exponential-decline function portrays a curve on which the highest 
promotion chances occur at the outset, declines are always a fixed propor- 
tion of one’s current chances, and promotion chances become increasingly 
rare without becoming impossible (i.e., the curve is asymptotic to the X- 
axis). Of course, proportional declines are only one form of gradual decline, 
and the exponential-decline function is only one specific form that our 
hypotheses could take. However, proportional declines may be a particu- 
larly appropriate form of gradual decline, for research suggests that depri- 
vations are perceived in proportional, rather than absolute, terms (Rain- 
water 1974) 19 

However, this model is unclear about a number of points. First, it par- 
tially contradicts the human capital model, which predicts an initial increase 
during the first decade before the decline would set in (Mincer 1974). Sec- 
10 This model contradicts some of the models summarized previously. It contradicts 
Dalton’s conclusion of a constant promotion rate, and it contradicts the clear cutoff 
point and precipitous decline predicted by Martin and Strauss’s career timetable. How- 
ever, like Dalton’s findings, it suggests that older employees receive some promotions, 
although at a much lower rate than Dalton suggests, and, like Martin and Strauss’s 
findings, it suggests that young employees get preference and that substantial promotion 
declines occur with age, but not to the extent suggested by the career-timetable de- 
scription. Although it contradicts each model in some respects, this model predicts some 


of the central elements of each study, suggests the relationship between them, and even 
provides a theoretical rationale for the Dalton and Martin-Strauss findings. 
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ond, it is not clear how employee attributes or organizational levels affect 
this model. Does this model operate in the same way for college-educated 
and less educated employees? Does it operate in the same way at different 
levels in the organizational hierarchy? Third, it is not clear how this model 
is affected by changes in organizational growth. During increasing growth, 
are youth given even more preference, do all groups benefit equally, or are 
all qualified young employees already promoted so that the additional pro- 
motions “spill over” to older employees? During declining growth, are the 
promotions of older employees preserved or are they sacrificed to maintain 
the promotions of young employees? These questions are addressed in the 
following analyses. i 


ANALYSIS 
The Setting, Data, and Analysis 


This study investigates employees’ job-level changes in a large corporation 
in three time periods over the decade 1962-72. The corporation employed 
between 10,000 and 15,000 employees in ‘the period studied, making it 
slightly larger than the median corporation in Fortune’s 500 largest corpo- 
rations. The corporation is a large, autonomous, investor-owned company 
having offices in many cities and towns in one region of the United States. 

The data for these analyses are taken from the computerized file of the 
complete personnel records of the corporation for the years 1962, 1965, 
1969, and 1972. These years were chosen because they demarcate fairly 
homogeneous periods in terms of organizational growth: 1962—65 were years 
of modest growth, 1965-69 were years of rapid growth, and 1969-72 were 
years of virtually no growth. (These periods are discussed more fully in a 
subsequent section of the paper.) 

Our goal is to ascertain the applicability of the various models for de- 
scribing employees’ promotion chances over their careers. This paper ana- 
lyzes promotion rates of white men as a function of their ages, for each of 
the above periods. The use of simple promotion rates—the proportion of 
white males in a given age group promoted during the period (expressed as 
a percentage)—-makes these analyses straightforward.1! The focus on a 
single type of employee, white males, in effect controls for sex and race 


11 The dependent variable, promotion rate, is calculated as the proportion of employees 
present through the entire period who were promoted during the period. If employecs 
who left the company during the period were disproportionately less promotable, my 
calculations would overestimate promotion rates by not including these exits in the 
denominator. However, some exits may be due to “raiding” of desirable and highly pro- 
motable employees, and other exits may be unrelated to promotability, so it is not clear 
a priori whether or to what extent the exclusion of exits biases the findings. In fact, 
when exits are included in the denominator, the curves are not shifted markedly and no 
substantive conclusions presented here are altered. 
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without requiring statistics which necessitate many assumptions (like re- 
gression). The present analyses are limited to white males because they 
constitute the largest and most promoted group in this corporation (and 
most others) during the period studied. Consequently, the analyses may be 
considered to represent the best career chances that were offered at the time 
and to represent most of the career mobility during these periods. The anal- 
yses will be comparable with those of Dalton, Chinoy, and Martin and 
Strauss, which also focused on white males. The analysis of the career pat- 
terns of blacks and females will be presented in subsequent work. 

These analyses present promotion rates from the three lowest levels in 
the corporation. Nonmanagement level, the lowest and largest level in the 
organization hierarchy, comprises workers in crafts, service, clerical, and 
maintenance functions. Foreman level, the second level, includes both the 
supervisors of nonmanagement personnel and the highly trained technical 
staff (programmers, engineers, etc.) who have equivalent pay, privileges, 
and promotion chances. Lower-management level, the third level, may be 
considered the lowest managerial level because most employees at this level 
tend to be more involved with managerial functions than with day-to-day 
production. As the common pyramid metaphor suggests, each successive 
level is considerably smaller than the one below it, and these three levels 
include 97% of corporation employees. Although there are two middle- 
management levels and three top-management levels above these, all five 
of those levels have fewer employees than the lower-management level. 

The following analyses report promotion rates for three-year periods. A 
promotion is defined as a move from one of these three levels into one above 
(and does not include moves within these levels). The 1962-65 and 1969- 
72 curves report the actual promotion rates for the given periods, and, for 
‘comparability, the curves for the four-year 1965-69 period are appro- 
priately adjusted (multiplied by 0.75) to represent promotion rates over 
three years. To minimize misleading percentages, promotion rates based on 
fewer than six cases are not presented. The age distribution of the sample 
of all white males in this corporation is presented in table 1, broken down 
by level and education. 

The concern of these analyses is the structure of promotion chances at 
different points in employees’ careers. The age distribution of promotion 
chances can be examined longitudinally by following a single cohort through 
their entire careers or cross-sectionally by analyzing the age distribution of 
promotions duing a single time interval. A longitudinal analysis has the 
advantage of studying the same individuals, in effect controlling all per- 
sonal attributes. However, given the difficulties of obtaining longitudinal 
data for an entire career, of controlling for cohort effects (some entering 
cohorts may be better than others), and of controlling for period effects 
(some periods offer more opportunity than others), longitudinal analysis 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF WHITE MALES IN EACH LEVEL IN 1962, BY AGE AND EDUCATION 














AGE 
LEVEL 16-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 55-59 60-65 ToraL 
B.A.: 
Nonmanage- 
ment........ 50 113 44 7 6 2 1 3 1 227 
Foreman...... 2 30 32 11 141 7 6 6 1 106 
Lower manage- 
ment........ 0 22 61 40 12 7 6 8 3 159 
Non-B.A.: 
Nonmanage- 
ment........ 188 494 756 72 354 152 122 115 29 2,682 
Foreman...... as 6 30 103 116 63 7 67 9 464 
Lower manage- 
ment........ “Nl 1 11 48 46 19 56 35 7 223 





was judged too unwieldy for this initial effort. Instead, cross-sectional anal- 
yses of the age distribution of promotion rates were performed for each time 
period. Obviously, the usual difficulties of inference from cross-sectional 
analyses apply (Farkas 1977). In particular, we risk misattributing a co- 
hort effect to age. However, by replicating these analyses in different pe- 
riods, we can discern whether age categories exhibit similar effects when 
different cohorts occupy them. 

Furthermore, one reason for analyzing promotion curves is to understand 
the promotion structure that employees perceive, and cross-sectional analy- 
ses may be the most appropriate type of analysis for this purpose. I would 
assume that individual employees are not likely to make complex adjust- 
ments for cohort effects in inferring their promotion chances: Rather, indi- 
viduals probably view the age distribution of recent promotions cross- 
sectionally to infer the way the system operates and their place in it. If this 
assumption is correct, the present analysis, devoid of complex adjustments, 
may be the most appropriate model for employees’ cognitive map of the 
organizational promotion structure. 


Promotion Chances as a Function of Age 


The first set of analyses considers employees’ promotion chances as a func- 
tion of age, for employees at each of three levels. It will be recalled that 
Chinoy (1955) suggested that promotions of nonmanagement employees to 
foreman level were always at a low rate and that promotions are not made 
after the age of 35. Martin and Strauss (1956) also suggest that foremen 
are promoted to lower management only until the age of 35, and that lower- 
management employees are promcted to middle management only until “40 
or, at a maximum, 45.” 
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The present analyses tend to confirm these general descriptions in many 
respects. As figure 1 indicates, young nonmanagement employees have a 
rather low promotion rate, and their promotion chances decline after the 
age of 35. Young foremen and lower-management employees have high 
‘promotion chances, but foremen’s promotion chances decline sharply after 
age 29 and lower management’s promotion chances decline sharply in the 
following five-year period. The decline for these two levels occurs five years 
earlier than Martin and Strauss indicate, but this is a minor difference. 

“In many respects, Chinoy’s and Martin and Strauss’s qualitative descrip- 
tions are quite good portrayals of these quantitative results. 

However, there are some aspects of the quantitative findings which pre- 
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vious qualitative reports did not suggest. The qualitative descriptions sug- 
gested a clear cutoff point beyond which promotion chances decline precipi- 
tously and end. No such point is evident here for any level. No sharp 
declines occur for nonmanagement; their promotion chances decline gradu- 
ally over the 25 years after age 35. Although sharp declines occur for fore- 
men and lower management before age 35, employees at this age still have 
real possibilities for promotions (about 15% and 7%, respectively). After 
age 35, foremen’s promotion chances decline only gradually, and lower 
management’s promotion chances remain stable for another decade. The 
qualitative reports of negligible promotion chances are evident in these data, 
but only very late in one’s career (age 50 or 55). 

Obviously, given the fact that we are examining promotions occurring in 
a different organization a decade after Chinoy’s and Martin and Strauss’s 
studies, we cannot be certain that our findings apply to their settings. How- 
ever, one of the risks of respondent reports and qualitative data is that they 
may tend to suggest more clear-cut patterns than actually exist and may 
be particularly inaccurate about transition states. Our findings suggest 

‘this may have happened. Chinoy’s and Martin and Strauss’s findings are 
well replicated here for early and late careers; however, their findings are 
not supported for the middle part of employees’ careers. 

In contrast, the exponential decline model provides a very good descrip- 
tion for the entire career of foremen. Solving P(t) = (R) tp, R = antilog 
(4-1 flog[P(4)/P]}). By inserting the foreman promotion rates for suc- 
cessive ages from figure 1, we obtain R’s between .86 and .91, with a mean 
of .88 and a standard deviation of .02. Thus, the promotion chances for 
foremen decline at an average rate of 12% per year (with an actual range 
between 9% and 14%). As is visibly evident, the exponential decline model 
does not provide a good description of the promotion chances in the other 
two levels; however, the declining portions of these curves do reveal some 
tendency toward having initial large declines followed by smaller declines. 


Education 


The next analyses consider the possibility that the age-promotion relation 
may be different for employees with different levels of education. Many 
studies have found that better-educated employees have greater opportuni- 
ties (Berg 1971; Wise 1975). The commonly used regression models im- 
plicitly assume that the effect is additive, in other words, that education has 
the same incremental effect for all employees regardless of their age and 
other characteristics. The present analyses permit us to examine the shape 
of the relationship directly. 

Figure 2 presents the age-promotion curves for employees who have com- 
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pleted four years of college (B.A.’s) and for those who have not (non- 
B.A.’s). The most striking difference between the employees with B.A.’s 
and those without B.A.’s is the magnitude of promotion rates; B.A.’s tend 
to have greater promotion chances than non-B.A.’s, at least until age 35 
or 40. 

However, this is clearly not an additive difference, for the corresponding 
B.A. and non-B.A. curves for each level do not have the same shapes. Com- 
parisons of B.A. and non-B.A. curves for each level reveal that a college 
education has its primary benefit for young employees. Although college 
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education gives an enormous advantage to employees under age 35, it gives 
employees over this age no advantage over less educated peers.1? 

These quantitative findings suggest that qualitatively different processes 
may be at work for B.A.’s and non-B.A.’s. The B.A. curves show a sharp 
decline and early termination of promotion chances. Age 40 is the end of 
promotion chances for foremen, and age 45 is the end of promotion chances 
for lower-management level. This pattern of sharp linear decline and termi- 
nation of promotion chances resembles the Martin-Strauss model described 
earlier. Although this model did not work very well in describing the pro- 
motion chances of all employees in this company, it does much better at - 
describing the promotion chances of college-educated employees. 

In contrast, the non-B.A. curves do not show a sharp decline in promo- 
tion chances. The declines for the non-B.A. curves are more gradual, par- 
ticularly at older ages. For nonmanagement and foremen, the declining 
portions of the curves resemble an exponential decline. For nonmanage- 
ment over age 40, promotion chances decline at an average rate of 10% per 
year (with a range of 8%-13% and SD = 2.3%). At foreman level, 
promotion chances decline at an average rate of 11% per year after age 35 
(with a range of 7%-13% and SD = 2.5% ).13 The lower-management 
curve does not show an exponential decline, but its decline is not rapid. The 
exponential-decline model tends to apply to the non-B.A. curves; the pre- 
cipitous-decline model does not apply to any of them. 

Again it is difficult to interpret this. The present findings may differ from 
Martin and Strauss’s because this organization operates differently from 
the organization they studied. However, given their reliance on qualitative 
data from a few respondents, and given the omission of the college-noncol- 
lege distinction in their discussion, it is possible that similar relationships 
existed but were overlooked in their study. Of course, this is only speculation. ` 


The Effects of Increasing and Decreasing Organizational Growth 


The preceding analyses considered promotion patterns by age and education 
in a single historical period; however, we may wonder how promotion pat- 
terns are affected by increases or decreases in organizational growth. The 


12 Note that we are not limiting this analysis to direct education effects. The benefits.of 
a B.A. shown here may be mediated by job positions, which cannot be analyzed here. 
However, this does not alter our conclusions about differential promotion patterns of 
B.A.’s and non-B.A.’s. Of course, B.A.’s over 35 may have had greater opportunities in 
earlier years but shown themselves to be less competent or less fortunate, i.e., they 
may receive lower returns on their human capital. Note that B.A./non-B.A. comparisons 
for nonmanagement are not possible for older groups because there are too few B.A.’s 
in those groups. 


13 The equation in the last paragraph of the preceding subsection is used to obtain these 
results. 
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analyses in this section consider the promotion patterns for two subsequent 
periods, one of increasing growth and one of declining growth, as well as 
for the initial period. Repeating the previous analyses for subsequent peri- 
ods permits us to test the persistence of the 1962-65 patterns in the context 
of changing growth, and it permits us to examine the specific kinds of 
changes in promotion curves which can occur with increasing and decreas- 
ing growth. 

In the 1962-65 period, this corporation, like the entire nation, was ex- 
periencing neither recession nor extremely rapid growth, and the period 
might be considered to represent a modest growth rate. The number of 
employees increased about 2.5% per year during this period. The following 
four-year period, 1965-659, was one of extremely rapid growth, and the 
number of employees increased about 5.8% per year over this period. The 
next three years, 1969-72, were a period of virtually no growth, and the 
number of employees increased by only .2% per year. 

Not surprisingly, the aggregate promotion rates for each level tend to 
correspond to the growth patterns for the company as a whole, albeit not 
perfectly. Between 1962-65 and 1965-69, when the company experienced 
increasing growth, promotion rates increased for the two lower levels, but 
not for lower management (see table 2). In 1969-72, the period of decreas- 
ing growth, the nonmanagement promotion rate returned to its original 
rate, the foreman rate fell below its 1962-65 rate to 12%, and the lower- 
management rate dropped to half its former rate (6%). These promotion 
rates correspond quite well to company growth patterns (with the partial 
exception of lower management). It should be noted that the periods con- 
sidered here do not represent conditions of contraction; consequently, our 
inferences are limited to the effects of increasing and decreasing growth. 

Figure 3 presents the promotion rates from nonmanagement level for 
each of the three periods. The curves all have a parabolic shape, with an 
increase in promotion chances in the initial age intervals and a subsequent 
decline.44 As noted in the 1962—65 curves, the B.A. curves for all years are 
much higher than the non-B.A. curves, and, after reaching their peak, they 


TABLE 2 


PERCENT OF EMPLOYEES PROMOTED FROM 
EACH LEVEL IN EACH PERIOD 











Level of Ozigin 1962-65 1966-69% 1969-72 
Nonmanagement......... 11 15 11 
Foreman enorer rena 14 22 12 
Lower management.. ..... 12 12 6 





* Entries adjusted for longer period (multiplied by .75). 


14 Only the 1965 curve for B.A.’s shows no increase, in part because the youngest age 
interval contains too few individuals to be included. 
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show a more rapid decline than the latter. Non-B.A. curves show a gradual 
decline, remaining above zero until the age of 55 or 60. The general features 
observed in 1962-65 are replicated in subsequent periods. 

Certain patterns can also be discerned in the changes over these periods. 
Between the first two periods there was a large increase in the nonmanage- 
ment promotion rate (from 11% to 15%); however, not all age and edu- 
cation groups benefited equally. This can be seen in figure 3 by comparing 
the distance between comparable curves. For B.A.’s, most of the benefits of 
organization growth have gone to the 35-44 age group. Among non-B.A.’s 
most of the additional promotions have gone to younger employees (par- 
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Frc. 3.—Promotion rate from nonmanagement by age and education for each period. 
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ticularly age 25-34). It is noteworthy that the age groups with the highest 
promotion chances in 1962 (ages 25-34 for B.A.’s and ages 35-39 for non- 
B.A.’s) showed minimal increases in promotion chances, as if there were a 
ceiling on their promotion rates. 

The change in the next interval (between 1965-69 and 1969-72) shows 
a similar pattern. Between these periods, expansion declined, and promotion 
rates returned to 1962 levels (11% ), However, once again, not all age and 
education groups were equally affected. Middle-aged B.A.’s, who benefited 
most in the previous expansion (those aged 35-44) were severely hurt by 
the contraction, as were those under 3C. For non-B.A.’s, the largest de- 
creases hit older employees, while younger employees largely retained stable 
promotion chances.!5 

Turning to the promotions from foreman level (fig. 4), we again note 
that all three periods have similar curves. The B.A. curves are much higher 
than non-B.A. curves, but the former show precipitous declines with age, 
while the latter show gradual declines with non-zero promotion chances 
through age 60. Again, the general features observed in 1962-65 are repli- 
cated in subsequent periods. 

Across these periods, promotion chances increased for foremen between 
1962-65 and 1965-69 (from 14% to 22%) and then decreased in 1969-72 
(to 12%). During the increase between the first two periods, young B.A.’s 
(aged 25-34) experienced large increases. Non-B.A.’s also experienced in- 
creases, particularly younger non-B.A.’s. During the decrease between the 
second and third period, the promotion curves for both B.A.’s and non- 
B.A.’s returned to almost exactly the 1962—65 pattern. 

Finally, turning to lower-management promotions (fig. 5), the two later 
periods show some patterns similar to those observed in the first period 
curves, although the resemblance is less for this level than for the other 
two. For B.A.’s, all curves show a marked decline between age 30 and 40, 
and no promotions after age 45 or 50. For non-B.A.’s, all curves show a 
marked decline before age 40, and small promotion rates after that, age. 
These curves are much less smooth than those for lower levels, in part be- 
cause of the smaller cell sizes.16 


15%t might be noted that this cycle through a period of expansion and a subsequent 
leveling off did not return nonmanagement employees in 1969-72 to the same circum- 
stances that group had in 1962-65. The gross promotion rate was about the same in the 
first and third periods (11%}, but it was distributed differently. First, the promotion 
chances of non-B.A.’s increased from 1962-65 to 1969-72 (from 7% to 11%), while the 
promotion chances of B.A.’s decreased (from 61% to 43%). Second, there was a pro- 
nounced shift to promoting younger employees, particularly non-B.A.’s aged 25-34. 
While the non-B.A. 1969-72 promotion curve almost follows exactly the 1962-65 curve 
in the age groups over age 35, younger employees in the later period had much greater 
promotion chances than those in the earlier period. 


16 For instance, the large increase at age 45 in 1965 for B.A.’s and the large increase at 
age 45 in 1962 for non-B.A.’s each represent the promotion of only two individuals. 
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In sum, promotion chances in two additional periods largely replicate 
the first period findings. The general shape and magnitude of the age-pro- 
motion curves for each education group and level are extremely similar over 
the three periods. In addition, some inferences about the effects of increasing 
and decreasing growth on the age-promotion relationship are suggested for 
nonmanagement and foremen.? First, the findings suggest that the most 
favored group—B.A.’s aged 30-34——neither benefit from increasing growth 
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17 The simple generalizations seem to apply less well to changes in lower management 
promotions. 
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nor are hurt by declining growth. Second, the data indicate that other 
groups benefit from increasing growth and are hurt by declining growth, 
with middle-aged B.A.’s (aged 35-44) and young non-B.A.’s experiencing 
more change than other employees.1® 

These findings add a dynamic component to the previous hypotheses. 
Those hypotheses indicated that most promotions are allocated to youth 
and only a few promotions to old employees, and that a gradual decline 
occurs in the intervening years. These findings suggest that a ceiling effect 
operates in this preference pattern, so that an increase in promotions does 
not benefit the most favored group, but rather it spills over to other groups. 
This “spillover effect” benefits primarily somewhat older B.A.’s (ages 35- 
44) and young non-B.A.’s. However, the spillover effect is just that, and 
when promotion rates return to their earlier levels, it is the groups which 
have received the spillover, and not the most favored group, which receive 
fewer promotions. 


Age Effects on Promotion 


The primary aims of this analysis have been to describe and model age- 
promotion patterns and to compare the results with previous models of 
career mobility. This has been a descriptive analysis, specifying and ex- 
tending the organizational careers literature and some of the descriptive 
modeling literature. However, the analysis has not considered whether age 
is actually responsible for these patterns or whether the patterns are due to 
duration effects. To what extent do these findings indicate company unwill- 
ingness to promote older employees and to what extent do they indicate 
company unwillingness to promote employees who have had sufficient time 
in the company to show their capabilities and have presumably shown 
themselves unable or unwilling to be promoted? 

Although different from the central issue of this paper, this question leads 
to a useful extension of the foregoing analysis. In effect, it asks whether 
age would have comparable effects after controlling for years of experience 
in the company (hereafter called “tenure”). This question has rarely been 
addressed because few studies have had separate indicators of age and 
tenure. The present data include both. l 

The strategy for studying age effects independent of tenure will be to 
analyze dummy variables for the various age intervals in a regression of 
promotions.!? Dichotomous promotion variables (1 if promoted between 
1962 and 1965, 0 if not promoted) were regressed on a linear tenure variable 
18 The youngest B.A.’s experience changing promotion rates as nonmanagement but not 
as foremen. 


19 Alternative formulations might control for years on the job or an indicator of ability 
or job performance, but these were not available in the present data. 
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and the age dummy variables. (Separate analyses, including a tenure- 
squared term, produced very similar results, so they are not discussed here.) 
Regressions were run separately for B.A.’s and non-B.A.’s. The coefficients 
for each age dummy variable can be interpreted as the extent to which be- 
longing to a specific age category contributes to promotion chances inde- 
pendent of tenure effects. 

Unfortunately, the extremely high correlation between age and tenure 
for B.A.’s (r = .96) created problems of multicollinearity, and the resulting 
coefficients could not be interpreted. Besides making these cases impossible 
to analyze, this high correlation suggests that the question of independent 
effects of age and tenure may not be a meaningful one to ask in this situa- 
tion. Their effects occur simultaneously for B.A.’s. 

However, age and tenure were somewhat less highly correlated for non- 
B.A.’s (7 == .91), and the regressions produced interpretable coefficients and 
no indication that multicollinearity was disturbing the results. These co- 
efficients are reported in table 3 and plotted in figure 6. 

The results are strikingly similar to the curves obtained previously (fig. 
2). The nonmanagement curve corresponds almost exactly to the raw pro- 
motion curve except for the negative constant (representing the “coefficient” 
for the last age interval, 55-65 years), which only offsets the positive tenure 
effect to produce zero promotion chances. The most noteworthy difference 
is a more precipitous drop after age 39 in the age-effect figure. This sug- 
gests that the age effect on promotions, after controlling for tenure, de- 
creases more sharply after age 39 than is suggested in the actual promotion 
patterns. The effect of tenure in this regression is small and positive (.003), 
and if the average 40-year-old employee had 20 years of tenure, this co- 
efficient would raise his promotion chances 6%, to roughly the level indi- 
cated on the actual promotion curve. 

Other departures also can be noted. The age effect on 35—-39-year-old 
foremen drops slightly less than the actual promotion curve does, and the 


TABLE 3 


AGE EFFECTS ON NON-B.A. PROMOTIONS FROM 
EACH LEVEL, CONTROLLING FOR TENURE 








Metric COEFFICIENTS FOR AGE DUMMY VARIABLES 








55-65 
(Con- 

LEVEL 16-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 stant) TENURE 
Nonmanagement .132 .i45 .195 .300 .162 .184 .181 —.140 .0030 
Foreman....... PE .090 .154 .136 .100 .020 .008 .044 — .0013 
Lower manage- 
ment......... ieee T .140 .038 .068 .134 —.002 —.002 .0002 
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Fic. 6.—Age effects on non-B.A. promotions from each level, controlling for tenure 


age effect on 55—65-year-old foremen remains slightly higher than the actual 
promotion curve. However, the latter positive age effect is something of an 
artifact, for it only offsets a negative tenure effect to lead to zero promo- 
tion chances. 

The central conclusion to be drawn from these analyses is that the age 
effects almost exactly parallel the pattern indicated in the actual promotion 
curves. Of course, this can be further indicated by the very small tenure 
coefficients which range between .003 and —.0016. Even after 35 years of 
tenure, these coefficients would only add 10.5% to the promotion curves 
or subtract 5.6% from them. We can conclude that for B.A.’s the effects of 
age and tenure act simultaneously and for all practical purposes must be 
considered inseparable. However, for. non-B.A.’s, for whom they are em- 
pirically separable, age is clearly the dominant influence in the actual pro- 
motion curves. 


CONCLUSION 


Instead of one pattern of promotions over time, these analyses have found 
two main patterns. The non-B.A. pattern is generally described by the effi- 
ciency-motivation model, which hypothesizes the age-promotion curves will 
have three attributes: youth preference, gradual declines, and some pro- 
motion chances for older employees. The aggregate and non-B.A. analyses 
support these hypotheses for all three periods. 
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These three hypotheses may be supplemented and made more specific by 
the human capital prediction of increases in the initial years. They may 
also be made more specific by the exponential-decline model which tends to 
apply after the initial years. The exponential-decline model describes fore- 
men’s promotion chances in the aggregate and non-B.A. analyses. Although 
it does not describe the entire promotion curves of the other two levels, the 
declining portions of their aggregate and non-B.A. curves do tend to exhibit 
large declines followed by smaller declines. Given the number of factors 
influencing the composition of each cohort and the specific needs of promo- 
tion openings, I take these findings as encouraging, though qualified, sup- 
port for the exponential-decline model. Evidently, this specification is mod- 
eling some important features, albeit imperfectly. 

In contrast to the non-B.A. pattern, the B.A. pattern for foreman and 
lower-management levels tends to emphasize efficiency exclusively and to 
resemble the Martin-Strauss timetable model, showing a precipitous linear 
decline and no further chance for promotion after age 40 or 45. However, 
it should be noted that the decline occurs over a rather lengthy period, be- 
tween ages 25 and 45, so the career timetable is not as rigid as Martin and 
Strauss suggest. ; 

In fitting the Martin-Strauss model as well as it does, the B.A. pattern 
suggests that the efficiency of early selections may be a primary considera- 
tion for B.A. promotions. This inference is also supported in the ceiling 
effect discerned for B.A.’s, which suggests that the company tends to pro- 
mote nearly all potentially qualified young B.A.’s, including, we might 
assume, even those about whom there are some doubts, so that there are no 
additional qualified employees to be found when there are more positions.”° 
We may speculate that this is done because of a belief in the efficiency of 
selecting youth and with little regard for preserving the motivation of older 
B.A.’s. This practice may indeed be efficient, for, regardless of the ability 
of young employees, early selections permit more time for training and so- 
cializing employees, as Turner (1960) notes. 

Our analysis of these patterns over time also shows the dynamic proper- 
ties of the early selection process. The spillover pattern quite clearly bene- 
fits slightly older non-B.A.’s and young non-B.A.’s, but not the oldest B.A.’s 
(over 45) or older non-B.A.’s. These spillover groups are treated as reserve 
sources of promotable employees, while older employees are not even treated 
as promotable reserves. Apparently, the concern with efficient early selec- 
tions even extends to spillover promotions.” 

20 Of course, it is possible thet the company places a quota on young B.A. promotions; 
however, none of my informants was aware of such a practice. 


21 This suggests also that the older employees who do get promotions may be unusual: 
either they are unusually talented and there are no other old employees qualified to 
receive spillover promotions, or else they are tokens to maintain the motivation of 
older employees and no others are needed for this purpose. 
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However, there can be some dysfunctional consequences of early selec-. 
tions, and non-B.A. and aggregate patterns resemble an alternative model 
in which efficiency is tempered by a concern for preserving the motivation 
of most employees. In the next section, some speculations are presented 
about the implications of these patterns for employee perceptions and be- 
haviors. 


Implications for Employees and the Organization: Some Speculations 


These findings indicate that promotions operate differently for young, col- 
lege-educated employees: their promotion rate is much higher than that of 
other groups, it is sustained at a much higher rate’? but it does not rise 
further. These patterns suggest certain hypotheses about employee percep- 
tions and behaviors, assuming that employees perceive these promotion pat- 
terns fairly accurately. 

First, and most simply, we can hypothesize that young, college-educated 
employees will see their promotion chances as much higher than those of 
other employees, as fairly unrelated to increasing or decreasing organiza- 
tional growth. and as declining quite rapidly with age. 

Second, we can hypothesize that these employees will perceive an urgency 
to receiving promotions quickly. Some researchers have observed that young 
employees in comparable organizations exhibit a high degree of ambition 
and achievement motivation, which these researchers have attributed to the 
individual’s personality or character traits (Maccoby 1977). Other re- 
searchers have remarked on the anxiety, insecure conformity, and pressured 
feelings of young employees in such organizations, which these researchers 
have attributed to the pressures of their work tasks (Whyte 1956). Without 
disputing either interpretation, the present analysis suggests another ex- 
planation: promotion patterns require that young, college-educated em- 
ployees attain promotions in a very short pericd of time or else they will 
not be promoted. Employees may exhibit ambition and anxiety not merely 
out of a personal ambition to get to the top, but also because an early pro- 
motion is the only way to get any promotion at all. 

The problem is compounded by the fact that the promotion curves for all 
levels begin their sharp declines at about the same time. The young, college- 
educated employee who gets promoted from nonmanagement after age 30 
is not only facing a sharply declining promotion curve at the foremen level, 
but the promotion curve for lower management is also declining so rapidly 
that the gate may be practically closed by the time the employee attains 
that level. For the college-educated employee leaving nonmanagemnt at age 
30, the end is already in sight, for the chances of getting to lower manage- 


22 Except for the youngest B.A.’s in nonmanagement in 1969-72, whose decline seems 
to be due to a company-wide shift to promoting women from this level. 
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ment are very small and the chances of getting to middle management are 
negligible.*8 

Third, we may hypothesize that noncollege-educated employees will per- 
ceive their promotion chances as lower than those of college-educated em- 
ployees; however, the non-B.A. promotion patterns have some features 
which might dissipate feelings of deprivation. First, although their promo- 
tion chances are much lower than those of B.A.’s in the initial years, theirs 
are rising while B.A. chances are declining sharply. Second, when their 
chances decline, they decline gradually. Third, their chances end only to- 
ward the very end of their careers (age 55-60). Relative to B.A.’s, their 
promotion chances are not good, but relative to their own chances in pre- 
vious intervals, their chances increase more and decline less, a pattern which 
is likely to minimize feelings of deprivation (Runciman 1966; Pettigrew 
1967; Rainwater 1974). Non-B.A.’s are likely to maintain some expectation 
of promotion throughout their careers, but their expectations are never 
likely to rise or to fall so rapidly as to bring on painful disappointments. 
In some ways, the gradual decline of their promotion curves might be con- 
sidered an ideal “cooling-out” mechanism, diminishing the chances of pro- 
motion at such a slow rate that those who fail have plenty of time to prepare 
for the fact before they have to admit that it has happened (Goffman 1952; 
Clark 1960).?4 

Obviously, these are only speculations. I have not presented any data on 


23 These findings also suggest that this organization’s promotion structure not only 
identifies highly talented people but also may require a certain number of such people 
to be so labeled. regardless of the actual talents in a cohort. Numerous observers: have 
noted that organizations treat some employees as particularly talented, giving them the 
most visible and challenging jobs and rewarding them with the earliest and most fre- 
quent promotions. The usual interpretation is that this indicates organizational respon- 
siveness to highly capable employees (Bray, Campbell, and Grant 1974), and colloquial 
descriptions reinforce this interpretation: “water-walkers,” “high-potential people,” 
“boy wonders.” or “superstars” (Kanter 1977b, p. 133). However, an alternative inter- 
pretation is that “water-walker” is a role in the organization, filled regardless of the 
capabilities of the individuals selected to fill it. Our findings suggest some support for 
this interpretation. All employees enter this company at nonmanagement level with the 
median entry age of 25 for B.A.’s, and 10 years later (age 35) the promotion rate from 
lower management begins its sharp decline. If “water-walker” is operationally defined 
as an employee who receives three promotions in 10 years, the company must have 
water-walkers in order to fill openings in middle management with a substantial number 
of college-educated employees (who in fact make up 66% of that Jevel). Under the 
present situation, the age-promotion curves require that some employees be labeled as 
particularly talented, regardless of the actual talents in a cohort. Of course, this has a 
latent function of conferring the mystique of “water-walker” on the people who are to 
be candidates for top management. 


24 Implicit throughout this analysis has been the question of how organizations manage 
the problem of ambition. Ambition is a complex issue because employers want promis- 
ing employees to be highly ambitious, but ambition creates frustration and low morale 
when promotion chances are low. Goldner (1955) has shown some of the informal pro- 
cedures organizations use to manage ambition, and the promotion curves presented here 
suggest another structural aspect of the cooling-out process. 
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employee perceptions. However, these speculations suggest some of the ways 
in which organizational structure may influence employee perceptions and 
feelings, and they suggest the value of integrating such structural analyses 
with traditional analyses of employees’ perceptions. 
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This paper uses life-table procedures and data from the 1973 Family 
Growth Survey to ask three basic questions: (1) What is the cumula- 
tive probability that by a given age a child will have experienced a 
single-parent family as a consequence of marital disruption? (2) Given 

- a marital disruption, what is the cumulative proportion of children ei- 
ther experiencing parental remarriage or reaching age 18 within a given 
number of years following disruption? (3) What is the average dura- 
tion of experience in a single-parent family? Estimates based on the 
early 1970s suggest that about one-third of all children will spend 
some time in a single-parent family before age 16 as a consequence 
of marital disruption (children born between marriages are included 
in these estimates, but those born before their mother’s first marriage 
are not). There are very large differences by race, education, and the 
age of the mother at the child’s birth. These differences appear in the 
timing as well as in the prevalence of marital disruption. Of those 
affected by disruption, one-quarter reach age 18 or their mothers re- 
marry within two years of disruption; within five years about half 
are still in a single-parent family. Subgroup différences in remarriage 
rates lessen differences in the experience of this status by education 
and age of mother but increase the differences by race. 


Major changes are occurring to the prospect that a marriage will last “until 
death.” The divorce rate has reached a historically high level after sharply 
increasing since the mid-1960s (Glick and Norton 1973, 1977). Perhaps 
more than half of all recent marriages will end in divorce, compared with 
less than one-sixth for cohorts married 20 years ago (Preston and Mc- 
Donald 1979). The implications of this high rate of marital disruption have 
drawn increasing attention from an array of perspectives, including demog- 
raphy, sociology, and public policy. 
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Though seldom articulated, the sociological and political interest in these 
trends centers on their consequences for the lives of children. While there 
are indeed many social, psychological, financial, and legal issues when a 
childless marriage ends, such problems are compounded when children are 
involved. However regrettable the personal difficulties of adults, their lives 
are often judged to be their own business in such matters. On the other 
hand, the clear societal interest in the well-being of children is reflected in 
the title of the country’s major welfare program, Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children, and is given explicit attention in proposed divorce reform 
laws (Bane 1976, p. 103). 

Furthermore, the rapid rise in divorce rates understates changes in the 
divorce experience of children. The proportion of divorces involving children 
jumped from 44% to 60% between 1950 and 1965 (though it declined 
slightly to 56% in 1976). The number of children involved in divorce per 
1,000 children has increased from 8.7 in 1964 to 17.1 in 1976. Approxi- 
mately 1 million children were involved in a divorce each year in the early 
1970s (National Center for Health Statistics [NCHS] 1978a). 

As a consequence of increases in both the rates of marital disruption and 
the involvement of children in this experience, transition between families of 
orientation may someday become nearly as common as continuous socializa- 
tion in a single family. While we must be careful not to prejudge this altera- 
tion in the life-cycle meaning of “family,” it is imperative that we discover 
more about the correlates of intermarital and multiple-family experience, 
especially as they impinge upon the lives of children. There has not been a 
single national study on the scale of studies in fertility or status attainment 
that addresses these issues—even though “family” and “socialization” are 
among the most central concepts in sociology. 


IMPACT OF MARITAL DISRUPTION ON CHILDREN 


The literature about the impact of marital disruption on children reports 
conflicting results. Some studies argue that there is little measurable impact 
of divorce on the lives of children (Goode 1956; Burchinal 1964; Bernard 
1971), while others have attributed all manner of social ills to this experi- 
ence (e.g., Rainwater and Yancey 1967). 

In the short run, marital disruption (whether or not in addition to pre- 
existing discord) represents a period of family conflict and uncertainty in 
which children may be caught in the middle—torn by their emotional ties 
to both parents. This fact may often be exploited by the parents, unwit- 


of Mary Ann Hanson in computer programming, Janice Deneen in preparation of the 
manuscript, and Mary Anne Meyers in calculating some of the tables. 
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tingly or not, in their relationships with each other during this period. While 
the actual separation may be experienced as a relief from the preceding 
conflict, no one argues that the discord signaled by separation is not an ` 
emotionally painful experience for most children involved. ` 

The living arrangements and economic circumstances associated with di- 
vorce are more readily measurable than the emotional correlates and hence 
less surrounded by debate. The most common immediate consequence of 
disruption is a period in a single-parent family headed by the mother. Of 
children in currently broken families, 80% are living with their mothers, 
6% with their fathers, and most of the rest with other relatives (U.S. Bu- 

, reau of the Census 1977). 

Even though both parents may still have a judiciary relationship to their 
children, children experience a sharp decline in the financial resources avail- 
able for them when their parents separate. Hoffman (1977) reports that 
there was a 30% decline in average income ,for women undergoing divorce 
or separation. As Brandwein, Brown, and Fox elaborate (1974), significant 
strains accompany a marked reduction in income even if the new level is 
well above poverty. In addition to associated status loss, substantial altera- 
tions may be required in life style, perhaps the most significant of which 
is the frequent inability of the mother to retain the previous home. Moving 
under these circumstances is itself a strain, compounded by the fact that 
the move may often be to a poorer neighborhood. 

Less is known about the long-range economic and living-arrangement 
consequences of marital disruption for children. Most remain with their 
mothers; but some live with fathers, other relatives, and friends. Most 
women remarry, but some do not. The children of those who do not remarry 
are likely to live for a protracted period in a single-parent household. But 
even for those whose mothers do remarry, life may be different than it is 
for children in unbroken families. The implications of these differences are 
a part of the folklore, but they have received little systematic examination 
by social scientists. With the increasing prevalence of marital disruption, it 
is important to know how a child’s life is changed by growing up with a 
stepparent, half siblings, and a complex array of grandparents and relatives 
drawn from two marriages (Walker, Rogers, and Messinger 1977). 

In terms of other long-term consequences for children, parental disruption 
has been shown to be associated with lower socioeconomic attainment 
(Duncan, Featherman, and Duncan 1972), with higher marital instability 
(Bumpass and Sweet 1972), and with lower educational attainment (Hauser 
and Featherman 1976). : 

In spite of the attention to the rising rate of disruption and concern with 
the effects on children, there has been little explicit analysis of the preva- 
lence of children’s experience with marital disruption. Vital statistics data 
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annually report the number of divorces in which children are involved and 
the number of children per divorce. However, these data are of limited value 
for estimating children’s lifetime experience with marital dissolution. They 
represent the proportion of children whose parents obtained a divorce in a 
given year, whereas it is the fact, and the timing, of separation that are 
substantively most important. Many couples delay going through the time 
and expense of obtaining a divorce until one of the partners wishes to re- 
marry, particularly among lower socioeconomic groups. (In addition, vital 
statistics data do not include children whose parents’ marriage was dis- 
rupted by death.) 

Another significant aspect of children’s experience with marital disruption 
that is missed by divorce statistics is fertility during the period of disrup- 
tion. Many children are born after the marital dissolution but before their 
mother remarries (Rindfuss and Bumpass 1977). Among twice-married 
women in 1970, more than one-fourth had given birth between separation 
and remarriage. 

Data from the Current Population Surveys (CPS) are often used to de- 
scribe the prevalence of one-parent families among children at a single point 
in time (e.g., Ross and Sawhill 1975). Such a measure does not speak di- 
rectly to the probability of experiencing the single-parent status because, at 
any point in time, many children will have left this status through the re- 
marriage of the parent with whom they were living. The absence of date 
of separation for divorced women in the CPS impairs the dating of marital 
disruptions. 

Using data from the 1967 Survey of Economic Opportunity, Bane (1976) 
reported that about one-quarter of the 1900-1960 birth cohorts experienced 
a parental marital disruption before age 18.2 She estimated that for recent 
birth cohorts this proportion will be about one-third. (This estimate was 
based on multiplying by 18 the proportion of all children involved in divorce 
in recent years.) Glick and Norton (1977) cited similar estimates. 

The present paper extends work in this area by addressing three ques- 
tions: (1) What is the cumulative probability that by a given age a child 
will have experienced a single-parent family as a consequence of marital 
disruption? (2) Given a marital disruption, what is the cumulative propor- 
tion of children either experiencing parental remarriage or reaching age 18 
within a given number of years following disruption? (3) What is the aver- 
age duration of experience in a single-parent family? These questions are 
explored for the period 1955-73 and for different subgroups of the popula- 
tion. 


2 Estimates for premarital births and parental deaths were included. The estimates were 
necessarily based on date of divorce for remarried women because of the absence of 
separation date noted for CPS data. 
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DATA AND METHODS 


This analysis is based on data from the 1973 Family Growth Survey (FGS) 
(NCHS 19780), a national probability sample of 9,797 women under age 
45 who had ever been married or who at that time were never-married 
mothers. We have obtained results using the 1970 National Fertility Study 
(Westoff and Ryder 1977) which replicate those reported here. The FGS 
data are used in this report because of the larger sample size and because 
they were collected more recently. 

In order to measure children’s experience of marital events, a children’s 
file has been created in which each birth reported by a woman is represented 
by a record containing all the mother’s data, as well as information about 
that particular child. Thus the number of times a woman is represented in 
this file is determined by the number of children she has had. This is as it 
should be, but it means that some of the independence of the information 
associated with the original sample is lost. In essence, an additional cluster 
was added to the sample when the children’s file was created. This does not 
present a severe problem, but it needs to be kept in mind when interpreting 
the differences that are found. The alternative would be to create a data 
set in which children were the units sampled, even though the information 
would have to be collected from their parents. Such data would be expen- 
sive and difficult to collect. 

We have not included premarital birth in these estimates, because our 
focus is on the role of marital disruption in the experience of a single-parent 
family. Obviously, premarital births should be included in any general con- 
sideration of children’s experience of single-parent families. 

Intermarital birth (after separation but before remarriage) has been in- 
cluded, as has paternal mortality. While the latter is a rather minor factor 
among whites, it contributes more substantially to the experience of single- 
parent status among blacks (Sutton 1977). For example, for the group 
born in 1955-59, 3% of the white children’s fathers had died by 1973, 
compared with 6% of the black children’s. The relative experience of family 
disruption between black and white children is, however, little affected by 
this factor. 

Because we have a sample of mothers, we necessarily miss maternal mor- 
tality; our estimates are consequently biased downward by approximately 
two percentage points for whites and perhaps five percentage points for 
blacks. (These figures are based on life tables for all females from NCHS 
[1977, section 5, tables 3 and 5]. The rates are perhaps slightly lower among 
mothers. ) 

There is an additional downward bias in our estimates, resulting from 
cases where the date of the mother’s marital disruption is missing. Some 
of the women who experienced a disruption had children under the age of 
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18 and others did not. Disruptions which we cannot date are reported for 
the mothers of about 2% of the black children and about 1% of the white 
children. The divorce date was used in the absence of a date of separation 
for about 3% of the black children and less than 1% of the white children, 
a factor that somewhat biases upward the age of the child at disruption. 
Similar missing data problems affect fewer than 1% of the remarriage dates 
for either blacks or whites. The overall effect of these omissions is quite 
small. 

The sample of children includes those who are still under 18 as well as 
those who are older. Some of the parents of children in the former group 
will eventually separate, although they have not yet done so. In other words, 
the younger children have an “open interval” during which they could 
experience marital disruption. These open intervals present certain analyti- 
cal problems (see Rindfuss and Bumpass 1977; Sørensen 1975; Menken 
and Sheps 1970). One option would be to restrict our attention to children 
who were over 18 at the time of the survey. However, this would not allow 
us to examine the effects of the recent upturn in marital disruption. The 
other option is to use a life-table procedure, as we have done. We examine 
the cumulative proportion experiencing a disruption by a given age, based 
on the age-specific rates observed at various ages before the date of the 
interview. When we examine the conditional question, “Given a marital 
disruption, what is the probability that the mother will have remarried 
within a given number of years after the disruption?” two decrements (i.e., 
ways of “dying”) are used: (a) the remarriage of the mother and (b) the 
child attaining age 18. 

Finally, it should be noted that there is no simple term to describe our 
dependent variable. For most children involved it is indeed the initiation 
of a period in a single-parent family, usually in a female-headed household. 
In the absence of an exact label, we will refer to the experience in this way 
even though we are fully aware that other alternatives are experienced by 
some .children. 


EXPERIENCE OF MARITAL DISRUPTION, 1970-73 


Table 1 shows the cumulative proportion by age that would experience a 
parental marital disruption on the basis of rates in the period 1970-73. 
The implications of the recent high rates of separation and divorce can be 
seen clearly in this table. For example, the age-specific experience of white 
children implies that almost one out of six will experience a period of marital 
disruption before age five and that one out of every three will do so before 
age 16. For blacks, the comparable proportions are substantially higher. 
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. TABLE 1 


CUMULATIVE PROPORTION OF CHILDREN AGED 1-16 
EVER EXPERIENCING A DISRUPTED FAMILY FOR 
THE SYNTHETIC COHORT, 1970-73* 














Age of Child Total White - Black 
(Years) (%) (%) (%) 
ee 8 6 24 
DE curse 12 10 29 
ke ee eae 15 13 34 
e ETENA 17 15 38 
e EEE 20 17 43 
Oria 21 18 45 
| ats eyini 23 20 48 
Berets gee eaters 25 22 49 
9 EE 26 23 51 
MO E 27 24 52 
i E PAN E 29 25 52 
1 y EEE E 30 27 55 
1K ee eee 31 28 56 
E: eee 32 29 56 
i E EEEN 35 30 57 
162. esoenees 35 33 59 





* Estimates for ages 0-2 based on gz values for children born in 
1970-73, for ages 3-5 based on gz values for children born in 1968-70, 
for ages 6~8 based on gz values for children born in 1965-67, etc., to 
mothers under the age of 30. 


Three out of every five black children will experience marital disruption 
before age 16, provided that the experience of 1970-73 holds throughout 
their lifetimes. l 

The large cumulative proportion of black children experiencing a dis- 
rupted family is a function of higher rates of both marital dissolution and 
intermarital fertility. The latter are reflected in the experience before age 
one. In our earlier analysis of intermarital fertility (Rindfuss and Bumpass 
1977), we suggested that the social policy implications of births between 
marriages were similar to those of premarital births. The present findings 
again emphasize the importance of this phenomenon. 

It must be remembered that the estimates in table 1 are based only on 
births after the mother’s first marriage. When premarital births are in- 
cluded, the estimates indicate-that about three-quarters of all black children 
born in the early 1970s will spend some time in a single-parent family. The 
comparable figure for white children is about one-third. 

Caution is in order, however, when interpreting either the period life 
tables shown in table 1 or life tables based on marriages (Preston and Mc- 
Donald 1979). Such period estimates share the well-known “period-cohort”’ 
problem associated with total fertility rates: because the period life tables 
are based on segments of experience from different cohorts, they may well 
overestimate the future experience of contemporary cohorts to the extent 
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that shifts toward earlier timing of disruption are occurring. Alternatively, 
if shifts toward the postponement of marital disruption were occurring, the 
period life tables would underestimate the future experience of contempo- 
rary cohorts. 

In the remainder of this paper we focus on cohort rates. This eliminates 
the uncertainty that always surrounds period rates but introduces new prob- 
lems, because the data used are from a cross-sectional survey of women 
under 45. As is often the case in the analysis of data from fertility and 
family surveys, the upper age limit of the sample imposes constraints. If 
children, aged m, are to be included in our analysis, they must have had 
mothers who were aged less than (45 — m) at the time of the child’s birth 
(table 2). For example, children aged 15 in the year of the survey were 
necessarily born to mothers under age 30. Consequently, the older the 
child, the greater the bias toward a younger age of the mother at birth. In 
order to minimize this bias, we have restricted our analysis of children’s 
experience of marital disruption to children born to mothers under age 30 
and our analysis of the probability of the mother remarrying to children 
whose mother’s marriage was disrupted before she was 35. 


TABLE 2 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN WHOSE MOTHERS WERE ELIGIBLE TO 
BE INCLUDED IN THE 1973 FAMILY GROWTH SURVEY 





OLDEST PROPORTION OF CHILDREN BORN 
POSSIBLE IN YEAR (a) to WOMEN AGED (b) 
CurLo’s YEAR AGE oF or YOUNGER (%) 
or BIRTH AGE IN MOTHER 

(a) 1973 (b) White Black 
0 44 100.0 100.0 
1 43 99.9 99.9 
2 42 99.8 99.6 
3 41 99.4 99.3 
4 40 99.8 98.9 
5 39 98.3 98.3 
6 38 97.1 97.1 
7 37 95.7 95.7 
8 36 93.9 94.1 
9 35 92.0 92.4 

10 34 89.9 90.1* 

11 33 87.3 87 .6* 

12 32 83.8 84.8* 

13 31 80.7 81.7* 

14 30 76.4 78 .6* 

15 29 72.0 74.8* 

16 28 66.8 70.9* 

17 27 61.2 66.2* 

18 26 54.9 61.4* 








Source.—Various vital statistics reports, 1955-73. 
* Nonwhite. 
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THE TREND IN CHILDREN’S EXPERIENCE OF MARITAL DISRUPTION 


Table 3 shows the cumulative proportion experiencing a single-parent fam- 
ily as a consequence of marital disruption, by race and year of birth. Read- 
ing down each of the columns within race, one observes an increase in this 
experience over cohorts at each age for which comparisons can be made. 
The proportion experiencing a disrupted family by age two more than 
doubled, from 5% for the 1956-58 cohort to 12% for the 1971-73 cohort. 
The increase among whites was quite regular (from 4% to 10%), whereas 
among blacks there is a rather sudden increase for the two most recent 
cohorts. The higher incidence among blacks is a product both of the higher 
proportion that begins life in this status because of intermarital fertility and 
of a somewhat steeper rate of increase thereafter. _ 

The increases shown in table 3 for both whites and blacks are dramatic, 
especially in contrast with the slight decline over previous cohorts noted 
by Bane (1976) as a consequence of a decline in mortality. Mortality has 
continued to decline since 1960, and thus the dramatic upward shift in chil- 
dren’s experience of marital dissolution results from the higher number of 
marriages dissolved through discord. Current experience, then, is funda- 
mentally different from the experience of children in single-family situations 
at the turn of the century: both parents are more likely to be alive but not 
living together. The implications of this shift have yet to be fully explored 
by sociologists. 


SOCIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN THE EXPERIENCE OF 
A DISRUPTED PARENTAL MARRIAGE 
Differentials in the cumulative experience of a disrupted family by ages 
5, 10, and 15 are presented in table 4, along with the median age at dis- 
ruption.? Overall, about one-half of all disruptions occur to children under 
the age of six. Not only is the disruption of the parents’ marriage about 
twice as prevalent among black children, but black children are on the 
average about a year and a half younger at the time of this experience. 
Within race, there are strong differences by education, associated pri- 
marily with higher rates among children of mothers who did not complete 
high school. For example, among whites 33% of the children of poorly 
educated mothers experienced a disrupted family by age 15, compared with 
20% of the children whose mothers completed high school. The social im- 
pact of this difference may be amplified by the fact that the children of 
the former were younger at the onset of disruption. These age differences 
are also evident between the two higher educational categories. The average 


3 This is a different measure from the average age of children in disrupted families, 
which, of course, is dependent on rates of remarriage as well as on ages at disruption. 
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age at disruption was 4.8 years for children of the most poorly educated 
mothers, compared with 9.5 years for the children of mothers who attended 
college. 

A mother’s age at the birth of her child is correlated with education, but 
the differences by mother’s age are even more pronounced. Children born 
to mothers under the age of 20 are more than twice as likely to experience 
a disrupted family than children born to mothers aged 25 and older (39% 


TABLE 4 


DIFFERENTIAL EFFECTS OF MOTHER’S CHARACTERISTICS ON PROPORTION 
OF CHILDREN EXPERIENCING MARITAL DISRUPTION 

















CUMULATIVE PROPORTION WITH 

















Disruprep FAMILY BY AGE (%) MEDIAN 
Mortuer’s AGE AT N 
CHARACTERISTICS 5 10 15 D1sRuprion* CHILDREN t 
i Total 
Totals sieten io 14 21 28 6.0 17,446 
Education: 
<12 years........... 21 31 38 4.5 6,938 
12 years........... 11 17 24 6.2 7,583 
>12 years........... 7 14 21 8.5 2; "925 
Age at birth of child: 
a 4 8 ee ee ae 21 32 39 4.8 8,343 
20-24. onanan 9 15 21 7.8 7,381 
DAs Berens ie 4 9 15 10.8 1,722 
White 
Total cs enner ends 12 19 25 6.5 10,771 
Education 
<12 years........... 19 28 33 4.8 3,381 
12 years........... 10 15 22 6.2 5,232 
>12 years........... 6 13 20 9.5 2,158 
Age at birth of child: 
BQ) PE OEA 19 29 36 4.8 4,155 
20-24. 2... cee ae 8 13 20 7.5 5,328 
E TEE 3 7 12 10.0 1,288 
Religion 
Catholic............. 9 14 19 6.5 3,603 
Non-Catholic. ....... 13 21 28 5.8 7,168 
Black 
Total amece Suck tis Vans 28 40 52 5.0 6,675 
Education: 
<12years........... 32 43 57 4.9 3,557 
12 years........... 25 36 44 3.8 2,351 
> 12 years........... 19 33 39 5.1 767 
Ase at birth of child: 
aeaa anena 31 44 57 5.0 4,188 
<o EER nets 23 33 42 4.0 2,053 
oe) EE gee eee 16 25 31 9.4 434 





Notre.—Life-table procedures are used. 
* Of disruptions before age 16. 
t Children born 1955~73 to ever-married mothers under the age of 30. 
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vs. 15% ); furthermore, they are, on the average, six years younger at the 
time of disruption (4.8 vs. 10.8 years of age). These findings are directly 
relevant to current concerns with young motherhood. As we will observe 
shortly, the social impact of the latter differences is moderated somewhat 
by the higher remarriage rates and shorter periods of marital disruption 
among younger women. 

When comparisons are made within age-at-birth categories, we find that 
the educational differences are réduced but that they nonetheless persist 
(not shown). Likewise, the substantial differences between Catholics and, 
non-Catholics in table 4 are not a product of the older average age of 
Catholic mothers at childbirth. 


DURATION OF DISRUPTION 


The impact of marital disruption on the life circumstances of children 
depends not only on differences in its extent and the age of children at the 
time of the disruption, but also on differences in the rates at which mothers 
remarry. We approached this issue by estimating the cumulative proportion 
of children either experiencing parental remarriage or reaching age 18. The 
results are expressed in table 5 as the proportion “surviving” these risks 


TABLE 5 


PROPORTION OF CHILDREN IN DISRUPTED FAMILIES REMAINING 
UNDER 18 WITHOUT THEIR MOTHERS REMARRYING 


PROPORTION UNDER 18 WITHOUT REMARRIED MOTHERS 




















Currp’s BY YEARS SINCE DISRUPTION (%) N 
YEAR ox _ AA Cor - 
BIRTH 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 DREN* 
Total 
1955-59... 89 75 63 55 48 42 38 34 31 27 1,043 
1960-64... 89 73 60 51 44 34 36 32 29 25 1,389 
1965-69... 89 74 62 54 46 4i 1,071 
1970-73... 84 74 515 
White 
1955-59... 88 70 55 46 39 33 28 25 20 18 459 
1960-64... 88 69 52 42 34 30 26 23 22 16 571 
1965-69... 86 67 52 41 33 26 395 
1970-73... 77 62 163 
Black 
1955-59... 97 93 90 84 79 75 71 71 68 68 584 
1960-64... 96 92 39 87 83 79 74 66 62 62 818 
1965-69... 96 94 92 86 79 79 676 
1970-73... 95 95 352 





* Children born 1955-73 to ever-married mothers under age 35 at the time cf marital disruption. 
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because of the importance of the duration of the single-parent state. These 
results depend jointly on the rates at which mothers remarry and the ages 
at which children experience the disruption. 

The proportion under 18 whose mothers remain unmarried declines rather 
rapidly following disruption. The proportion turning 18 or. having their 
mother remarry is one-tenth within the first year, one-quarter within the 
first two years, and one-half within the first five years. Racial differences in 
remarriage rates have a clear effect on children involved in marital dis- 
ruption. Five years after the disruption, the proportion of children under 
18 still in the single-parent state is twice as high among blacks as it is among 
whites; the difference is even greater aiter 10 years. 

Table 5 indicates the length of time that children who are living with their 
mothers remain in a single-parent situation after marital dissolution. For 
the small proportion of children who remain with their fathers or who live 
with friends and relatives, table 5 indicates only the length of time until 
the child’s mother remarries or the child reaches 18. 

There are several ways to evaluate these findings. For whites, one could 
observe either that almost two-thirds of the children’s mothers have re- 
married within five years, or that over one-third of the children are in a 
one-parent family for at least five years. The latter emphasis may be the 
more appropriate, since five years is a rather long time to experience this 
status and since one-sixth remain in this status after 10 years. 

The implication that children spend a long time in single-parent families 
is even stronger in the estimates for blacks, compounding the higher preva- 
lence of single-parent experience: once a disruption occurs it is likely to 
last much longer. After five years, four out of five are still under 18 and 
their mothers have not remarried; for about half of the black children in 
the sample the circumstance of a disrupted family persists for essentially 
the remainder of their childhood years. It must be noted, however, that 
these data do not measure exactly the social circumstances of single-parent 
status. We know that a higher proportion of children of currently separated 
or divorced mothers live with relatives among blacks than among whites 
(7% vs. 1% [Sweet 1974]). And while living with the unmarried mother 
is the dominant experience, a wage-earning male and social stepfather may 
be present for many children during periods that are measured here as 
falling between disruption and remarriage. 

Reading down the columns of table 5, it is hard to determine any trend 
in the duration of disruption for children who experience it. (It is important 
to bear in mind that this experience is affected by the child’s age at disrup- 
tion as well as by remarriage rates.) It is possible that there has been some 
decline in the duration of single-parent status among whites for the most 
recent cohort, but the number of children in this cohort is quite small. 

Table 6 reports differentials in the proportion of children in the sample 
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who remain under 18 without their mother remarrying at 2, 5, and 10 years 
after disruption. Also shown are estimates of the child’s median duration 
in the disrupted state before reaching age 18. For blacks, this median is not 
calculable because of the very low remarriage rates. Finally, when examining 
this table it is important to remember that marriage rates are considerably 
higher for mothers whose children are born before marriage than are remar- 
riage rates for separated or divorced mothers. So, if we were considering the 
duration of all single-parent experiences of children, the medians would be 
somewhat shorter. 

Lower rates of remarriage among more educated women (Sweet 1973) 
are offset by the older age of their children at disruption. The primary dif- 
ference, by education, is a shorter duration of disruption for the children 
whose mothers completed high school but did not attend college. 

There is, however, a strong relationship between the age of the mother 
at disruption and the length of the disruption. In spite of the fact that chil- 
dren of older mothers tend to be older at the time of disruption, they still 
spend considerably more time in the single-parent status before their 
mothers remarry or before they reach their eighteenth birthday. The median 
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TABLE 6 


EFFECT OF VARIOUS SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS ON PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 
UNDER 18 WHOSE MOTHERS ARE NOT REMARRIED BY 
YEARS AFTER DISRUPTION 


PROPORTION UNDER 18 WITH 








MOTHER Not REMARRIED MEDIAN 
BY N YEARS AFTER DURATION 
DISRUPTION (%) IN 
SocIAaL apaa a a. Di seurPrion N 
CHARACTERISTICS 2 5 10 (years) CHILDREN* 
Totals giia sa n nE 74 46 28 4.4 4,018 
White................. 68 35 16 3.2 1,588 
Blache oz pesto er es 93 82 65 at 2,430 
Mother’s education: 

<12 years... 76 49 30 4.8 2,249 
12 years... a...an 71 41 22 4.0 1,342 

>12 years............. 76 47 31 4.4 427 

Mother’s age at disruption: 

KAri a aae pais 70 38 20 3.8 1,681 
25-29... ee eee eee 75 49 33 4.8 1,378 
30-34....... 0.0.0 81 56 35 7.2 959 

Child’s age at disruption: 

QNita woe a vat N T, 3 46 29 4.4 2,789 

5-17 76 46 27 4.3 1,229 
Mother’s religion (whites): 

Catholic............ oxo 79 48 27 4.8 392 

Non-Catholic.......... 64 30 13 2.9 1,196 





* Children born 1955-73 to ever-married mothers under age 35 at the time of disruption. 
t Not calculable because of low remarriage rates at older ages of children. 
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duration of disruption before age 18 is about four years for children of 
women under age 25 at the time of disruption, compared with seven years 
for children of mothers over 30. The proportion remaining in this status for 
at least 10 years is 20% of the former but 35% of the latter. This reflects 
the considerably lower remarriage rates of older women and especially of 
older women with older children. There is little difference in the duration 
of disruption before age 18 by age of the child at the disruption. This is 
because the lower remarriage rates of mothers of older children are offset 
by the fact that children who are older at the time of disruption have fewer 
years remaining before their eighteenth birthdays. 

Children of Catholic mothers with disrupted marriages remain in the 
disrupted-family status for an average of almost five years, compared with 
just over three years for children of non-Catholic mothers. This reflects two 
influences: Catholic mothers and their children tend to be older at the time 
of disruption, and there are somewhat lower age-specific remarriage rates 
among Catholics. The latter is, perhaps, a consequence of Catholic doctrines 
regarding remarriage. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The analysis undertaken here is explicitly demographic. Cumulative rates 
of transition are estimated for entrance to and exit from the circumstance 
of having a mother who is not living with a husband. The data considered 
here cannot speak to the many issues concerning the short- and long-term 
impact on children’s lives, although it is known that a period of relative 
poverty is a frequent correlate of this experience. The data do establish 
clearly that for a very substantial proportion of children “family life” de- 
parts markedly from a simple model of socialization in a “family of orien- 
tation.” Glick and Norton noted that only 80% of the children in the 
United States were living with both their natural parents in 1976 (1977). 
Our estimates indicate that over one-third of all children spend a portion 
of their childhood during which their mothers are between marriages. Most 
of these children will eventually be part of a second marriage. However, 
the average time spent “between marriages” before age 18 is four and one- 
half years, and for a substantial minority the experience lasts much longer. 

The differences by race are so large that they make inescapable the con- 
clusion that family experience differs substantially between the two groups. 
Much has been written on the subject already, and too often it has been 
insensitive to cultural alternatives. We want to emphasize that our estimates 
are no more than they claim to be. They do not speak to alternative arrange- 
-ments for either social or economic resources. They do indicate that a ma- 
jority of black children born to ever-married mothers experience marital 
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disruption. Such disruptions tend to occur at younger ages and to last much 
longer than is the case among whites. 

Among whites as well, however, it is clear that a substantial proportion of 
children experience life in a single-parent family followed by a second 
family. The time has come for sociologists to examine fully the consequences 
for children of the new realities of family life. 
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Women and Work: The Psychological Effects of 
Occupational Conditions’ 
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For employed women, job conditions that encourage self-direction are 
related to effective intellectual functioning and an open, flexible ori- 
entation to others, while those that constrain opportunities for self- 
direction are related to ineffective intellectual functioning and a rigid 
social orientation. Moreover, several types of job pressures and un- 
certainties are related to less effective intellectual functioning, unfa- 
vorable evaluations of self, or a rigid social orientation. These rela- 
tionships do not result from social selection, pay, status, or social 
circumstances and personal preferences, and they are of magnitudes 
similar to those for men. Causal analysis demonstrates that job con- 
ditions not only correlate with but actually affect psychological func- 
tioning. For women, as for men, occupational conditions have a de- 
cided psychological impact. 


Paid employment is a part of the lives of a large and ever-increasing propor- 
tion of women, yet we know little about how women’s work conditions affect 
their psychological functioning and how women’s psychological functioning 
in turn affects their conditions of work. The purpose of this study is to 
examine how day-to-day job experiences relate to women’s intellectual func- 
tioning, self-conceptions, and social orientations. In examining these rela- 
tionships, we deal with an issue central to the field of social structure and 
personality—whether the conditions of adult life affect psychological func- 
tioning, and if so, how. 

Our hypothesis is that women’s job conditions are substantially related to 
their psychological functioning. In particular, we hypothesize that job con- 
ditions offering challenge and opportunity for self-direction will be related 
to favorable self-conceptions, flexible social orientations, and effective in- 
tellectual functioning, while job conditions subjecting women to pressure or 
uncertainty or constraining their opportunities for self-direction will be re- 
lated to less favorable self-conceptions, more rigid social orientations, and 


1 An earlier version of this paper was presented to the American Sociological Associa- 
tion at its 1977 convention in Chicago. We are indebted to Cheryl Keller and Margaret 
Renfors for their help with statistical analyses and to Carrie Schoenbach for assistance 
in computer programming and index construction. This paper would not have been 
possible without Ronald Schoenberg’s statistical consultation and inventiveness in modi- 
fying the LISREL program to meet our needs. 


Copyright is not claimed for this article. 
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less effective intellectual functioning. Moreover, we hypothesize that such 
relationships between conditions of work and personality are not solely the 
result of the selective entry of women into psychologically appropriate jobs 
or of women molding their jobs to fit their existing patterns of psychological 
functioning. Instead, we believe that the causal ordering is reciprocal, with 
the conditions and requirements of jobs both influencing and being influ- 
enced by personality throughout adult life. 

These hypotheses are derived from earlier research on men (Kohn and 
Schooler 1973, 1978). In the absence of empirical evidence, however, there 
are several reasons why we cannot simply assume that conclusions based 
on research on men are necessarily true for women. On the most general 
level, women’s socialization has been deemed responsible for gender-specific 
psychological attributes, values, and behavior; Bernard (forthcoming) goes 
so far as to identify a uniquely female culture that affects women’s reactions 
in all realms of activity, including work. More directly relevant to employ- 
ment are specific work orientations that have been hypothesized to result 
from differential socialization by sex. For example, women have been de- 
scribed as having a fear of success (Horner 1972), as emphasizing peer 
relationships over work tasks (an argument reviewed by Kanter 1976), and 
as not being motivated to work (reviewed by Laws 1976). 

Normative expectations held by both sexes that women’s occupational 
interests will be secondary to family roles may be especially pertinent to the 
relationship between work and psychological functioning. If housework and 
child care rather than employment are viewed as a woman’s primary respon- 
sibilities, an employed woman may experience role conflict and stress that . 
affect her reactions to both roles (Coser and Rokoff 1971). Even. without 
such role conflict, women who carry dual responsibilities for home and job 
may become fatigued by the effort needed to fulfill both sets of role require- 
ments. Concern about the maternal role may affect occupational experience 
also by leading to a belief in the necessity of women interrupting labor force 
participation during childbearing and preschool child-rearing years. In fact, 
labor force participation drops sharply for women between the ages of 25 
and 30 and increases again for women over 30 (Sweet 1973). The interrup- 
tion of employment and potential careers may influence women’s responses 
to work conditions both before and after the break. 

Beyond these attitudinal and behavioral consequences of socialization, 
there are structural constraints that differentiate women’s employment ex- 
periences from men’s. Many women work in sex-segregated occupations 
(Gross 1968; Williams 1975). Even for women who work in the same occu- 
pations as men, sex discrimination in employment and advancement may 
influence the relationship of work and personality (Kanter 1976). In par- 
ticular, the dollar-returns from education and occupational status are lower 
for women than for men, even when previous work experience and number 
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of hours worked are statistically controlled (Featherman and Hauser 1976). 

Despite all these real or putative sex differences in socialization and oc- 
cupational opportunity, we hypothesize that the psychological effects of 
occupational conditions are much the same for adults of both sexes. Granted, 
women differ from men in the occupational conditions and general life cir- 
cumstances to which they are exposed. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
psychological processes of men and women are so similar, and the psycho- 
logical impact of occupational experience is so powerful, that the effects of 
particular occupational conditions will not be contingent on the sex of 
the worker. 

Our hypotheses are formulated in terms of dimensions of occupational 
experience (e.g., closeness of supervision, substantive complexity of work, 
time pressure). Focusing on dimensions of occupation makes it possible to 
determine precisely which aspects of an individual’s job experience influence 
her psychological functioning. If a particular occupation—nurse, waitress, 
executive-——-were the unit of analysis, all the conditions that distinguish this 
occupation from others would be confounded, so that it would be impossible 
to disentangle psychological concomitants. Moreover, a similarity in job 
titles does not necessarily indicate a similarity in actual occupational condi- 
tions. Individuals with similar job titles may experience dissimilar demands 
and rewards; conversely, individuals in ostensibly different positions may 
perform similar work. 

Our intent is to focus on those essential job conditions that impinge on 
the worker most directly, insistently, and demandingly. We call these the 
“structural imperatives” of the job—structural in two senses, that they 
define the structure of the job and that they are to a great extent determined 
by the job’s location in the larger structures of the economy and the society. 
We see the principal structural imperatives as falling into four general cate- 
gories: occupational self-direction, position in the organizational structure, 
job pressures, and job uncertainties. 

The earlier analysis of employed men found that 12 structural impera- 
tives, three of each type, have a statistically significant relationship to psy- 
chological functioning, independent of education and other occupational 
conditions (Kohn and Schooler 1973). Specifically, the critical determinants 
of occupational self-direction are closeness of supervision, routinization of 
work, and the substantive complexity of work. The aspects of position in 
the organizational structure that proved to have significant independent re- 
lationships with men’s psychological functioning are ownership/nonowner- 
ship, the degree of bureaucratization of the firm or organization in which 
the individual is employed, and his place in the supervisory hierarchy. Job 
pressures pertinent to men’s psychological functioning are frequency of time 
pressure, heaviness of the work, and dirtiness of the work. The relevant job 
uncertainties are the risk of losing one’s job or business, the possibility of 
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being held responsible for things outside one’s control, and the possibility, 
-in one’s field of work, of a sudden and dramatic change in income, reputa- 
tion, or position. We hypothesize that these 12 occupational conditions will 
be similarly related to women’s psychological functioning. We further hy- 
pothesize that the magnitudes of the relationships will be roughly similar 
to those for men. 

For women, the great variation in the number of hours worked per week 
makes this job condition potentially important. We therefore add it to our 
analysis, including it under job pressvres. 

In choosing the particular aspects of psychological functioning on which 
to focus, we select those aspects of off-the-job psychological functioning that 
we consider intrinsically important and potentially modifiable by occupa- 
tional experience. The list is deliberately diverse, an effort to map out what 
we believe (and what previous analyses of men have shown) to be the wide- 
ranging psychological ramifications of occupational experience. One of these 
is intellectual functioning, which we examine in two ways—by assessing 
each woman’s actual intellectual flexibility in the interview situation and 
‘by assessing how intellectually demanding are her leisure-time activities. 
We also examine several aspects of social orientation and self-conception— 
authoritarian conservatism, criteria of morality, receptivity to change, self- 
confidence, self-deprecation, fatalism, and anxiety. 

We begin the description of our analyses by discussing the sample and 
our means of measuring each respondent’s occupational conditions, psycho- 
logical functioning, and social background. We then examine the relation- 
ships between major dimensions of occupational experience and psychologi- 
cal functioning, using increasingly stringent controls to test several alter- 
native interpretations. Next we explore the possibility that the relationships 
` between occupational conditions and psychological functioning may be con- 
ditional on social circumstances or personal preferences. Finally, we develop 
and assess reciprocal causal models that estimate the degree to which 
women’s psychological functioning both influences and is influenced by their 
job conditions. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 


Our sample consists of the employed wives of men aged 26-65 who were 
interviewed in a 1974 survey, a 10-year follow-up of a 1964 study of the 
male, employed, civilian labor force.? An attempt was made to interview 


2 The original survey was conducted with a sample of 3.101 men, representative of all 
men at least 16 years old who were then employed at least 20 hours per week in civilian 
occupations in the United States. In 1974 the National Opinion Research Center 
(NORC) carried out a follow-up study for us, interviewing a representative sample 
of 687 of thóse men who were then less than 65 years old. The age limitation was im- 
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the present wife of every male respondent. Interviews were conducted with 
555 women, 90% of those eligible. At the time of the interview, 269 of these 
women were formally employed 10 or more hours per week; these women 
constitute our sample. 

The characteristics of this sample approximate closely those of employed, 
married women of the appropriate age range in the general population. In 
evaluating its usefulness for assessing the interrelationship of women’s occu- 
pational conditions and psychological functioning, we can say at minimum 
that this sample is drawn from a large and important segment of the female 
work force; married women living with their husbands constitute nearly 
three-fifths of all employed women. Indeed, the most dramatic increases in 
labor force participation are occurring among currently married women 
(U.S. Department of Labor 1976; Oppenheimer 1970). 

Nevertheless we face two problems of generalizability. First, the sample 
does not have adequate representation of the youngest and oldest employed 
women because it consists of women married to men who were at least 26 
years old and no older than 65 at the time of the follow-up survey. It is 
pertinent to note, though, that within the broad age range of our sample 
the relationships between occupational conditions and psychological func- 
tioning are not conditional on age. This evidence, while hardly definitive, 
strengthens our belief that the finding can be generalized to all employed 
married women. 

The second problem of generalizability is whether results based on mar- 
ried women can be extended to those never married and previously married. 
A single or formerly married woman may have greater financial responsi- 
bilities for herself and her family (Wolf 1977), may have more serious 
career commitments both in terms of subjective investment (Bielby 1978) 
and number of hours worked (Hudis 1976), and may receive higher earn- 
ings (Treiman and Terrell 1975) than a married woman. If the relationships 
between occupational conditions and psychological functioning differed by 
marital status because of these or other characteristics, it would be mislead- 
ing to generalize beyond the currently married. In the course of our analy- 
sis, we shall bring pertinent data to bear on this issue. In any case, married 
women are an appropriate population on which to test our hypothesis that 
sex-role differences do not alter the effects of occupational conditions on 
psychological functioning because employed married women are especially 
likely to be subject to actual and potential conflicts among occupational, 
conjugal, and maternal roles. 


posed to increase the probability that the men in the follow-up study would still be 
in the labor force. (For more detailed information on sample and research design, see 
Kohn 1969, pp. 235-64, and Kohn and Schooler 1978.) 
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MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


To test our hypotheses about the relationship of women’s occupational ex- 
perience to their psychological functioning, we developed measures of our 
respondents’ occupational conditions, psychological functioning, and social 
origins. In developing these measures, we were especially concerned with 
the problem of measurement error. Measurement error is always prob- 
lematic in multiple regression or other linear structural equation analyses 
because the magnitude of a regression coefficient is underestimated in direct 
proportion to the amount of error in the measurement of the independent 
variables. Measurement error is particularly problematic in reciprocal 
analyses, where each variable in a pair is an independent variable vis-a-vis 
the other. 

Whenever possible, we used maximum-likelihood confirmatory factor 
analysis to separate measurement error from the indices of principal con- 
cepts (see Jéreskog 1969, 1970). This procedure requires that there be 
multiple indicators of each concept. With such information, it is possible 
to infer from the covariation of the indicators the degree to which each of 
them reflects the underlying concept they are all hypothesized to reflect and 
the degree to which each reflects anything else, which for measurement 
purposes is considered to be error. Fortunately, we have multiple indicators 
for all of the psychological and some of the central occupational concepts 
in our analysis. 

Confirmatory factor analysis also provides a test of how well the model 
fits the data. This test compares the actual variance-covariance matrix of 
the indicators to the variance-covariance matrix implied by the model. For 
a sample of a given size, the lower the x? per degree of freedom, the better 
the model fits the data. 


Structural Imperatives of the Job 


Occupational self-direction-——By occupational self-direction we mean the 
use of initiative, thought, and independent judgment in work. We conceive 
of occupational self-direction as largely determined by three occupational 
conditions: substantive complexity, closeness of supervision, and routiniza- 
tions (see fig. 1). 

By the substantive complexity of work we mean the degree to which per- 
formance of the work requires thought and independent judgment. Sub- 
stantively complex work by its very nature requires making many decisions 
that must take into account ill-defined or apparently conflicting contin- 
gencies. An index of the substantive complexity of work should reflect the 
degree of complexity of work with data, with things, and with people. Work 
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Fic. 1—Measurement model of occupational self-direction; x? = 50.67, df = 44, ratio 
=z 1.15 per df. 


with data can vary in complexity from reading instructions to synthesizing 
abstract conceptual systems; similarly, work with things can vary in com- 
plexity from ditch digging to sculpting; and work with people can vary from 
receiving simple directions to giving legal advice. Our index of substantive 
complexity is based on detailed job descriptions from which we obtained 
seven indicators: hours of work with data, with things, and with people; 
complexity of work with data, with things, and with people; and an ap- 
praisal of the overall complexity of the work. 

Closeness of supervision limits the degree of occupational self-direction 
possible for the individual. Workers cannot exercise occupational self-direc- 
tion if they are closely supervised, although the absence of close supervision 
does not necessarily mean that they are required or even free to use initia- 
tive, thought, and independent judgment. Closeness of supervision is mea- 
sured by the worker’s assessment of: her freedom to disagree with her 
supervisor, how closely she is supervised, the extent to which her supervisor 
“tells” her what to do rather than “discussing” it with her, and the impor- 
tance in her job of doing what one is told to do. 

Routinization is the third determinant of occupational self-direction. 
Highly routinized (repetitive and predictable) jobs restrict possibilities for 
exercising initiative, thought, and judgment, while jobs with a variety of 
unpredictable tasks may facilitate or even require the use of self-direction. 
In our present treatment, routinization is measured by a single indicator, a 
composite reflecting the variability of tasks. Respondents’ work was coded 
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from most variable (the work involves doing many things and one cannot 
predict what may come up) to least variable (the work is completely pre- 
dictable). 

We developed a nonorthogonal, three-factor measurement model of occu- 
pational self-direction, allowing correlations between the errors of some of 
the indicators, as shown in figure 1. This model has a x? of 50.67 with 44 
degrees of freedom, for a ratio of 1.15 per degree of freedom, a very good 
fit of model to data. 

Other structural imperatives of the job.—The remaining structural im- 
peratives of the job, which measure several aspects of the individual’s place 
in the organizational structure, job pressures, and job uncertainties, are 
each indexed by single-item indicators. The three aspects of her place in the 
organizational structure that we measure are the bureaucratic structure of 
the firm or organization, ownership/nonownership, and the number of peo- 
ple over whom she says she has direct or indirect supervisory authority. Of 
the four job pressures, three are measured by the respondent’s appraisals 
of frequency of time pressure, how dirty she gets in her work, and the num- 
ber of hours she works in the average week. The fourth, heaviness of work, 
is our appraisal, based on her description of her work with things. Poten- 
tially threatening job uncertainties are measured by the individual’s per- 
ception of the likelihood of being held responsible for things outside her 
control, the risk of losing her job or business, and the likelihood of a sudden 
and dramatic change in income, reputation, or position.3 


Measures of Psychological Functioning 


Intellectual functioning —In measuring women’s intellectual functioning, 
we developed models of both their intellectual flexibility and the intellectual 
level of their leisure-time activities. 

Our index of intellectual flexibility is meant to reflect women’s actual 
intellectual performance in the interview situation. We do not claim that 
this index measures “innate” intelleciual ability or that the level of func- 
tioning measured in the interview would necessarily be the same as in other 
situations. We do claim that the index reflects women’s actual intellectual 
functioning in a nonwork situation that seemed to elicit considerable intel- 
lectual effort from nearly all the respondents. The index is based on seven 
indicators (see fig. 2). These are (1) Witkin’s appraisal of the sophistica- 
tion of body concept in the Draw-a-Person Test; (2) the Goodenough esti- 


3 These measures are described more fully in Kohn and Schooler (1973) and Kohn 
(1971). Because we have only single indicators of these occupational conditions, we 
cannot combine them into measurement models of organizational structure, job pres- 
sures, and job uncertainties without losing our ability to assess the separate effects of 
particular job conditions. 
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mate of the respondent’s intelligence, based on a detailed evaluation of the 
Draw-a-Person Test (see Witkin et al. 1962); (3) a score summarizing her 
performance on a portion of the Embedded Figures Test (Witkin et al. 
1962); (4) a rating of the adequacy of her answer to a relatively simple 
cognitive problem, “Suppose you wanted to open a hamburger stand and 
there were two locations available. What questions would you consider in 
deciding which of the two locations offers a better business opportunity?” 
(5) a rating of the adequacy of her answer to another simple cognitive prob- 
lem: “What are all the arguments you can think of for and against allowing 
cigarette commercials on TV?” (6) a measure of the frequency with which 
she agreed when asked the many agree-disagree questions in the interview; 
(7) the interviewer’s appraisal of the respondent’s intelligence. 

In this model, we conceive of intellectual flexibility as having two com; 
ponents—one perceptual, the other ideational. (In our analyses, we focus 
on the ideational component of intellectual flexibility.) The x? is 17.11 with 
12 degrees of freedom, for a ratio of 1.43. 

The measurement model of the demand people place on their intellectual 
resources in their leisure time is based on respondents’ reports of their 
participation in leisure-time activities that require varying levels of intel- 
lectual involvement. Included are hours spent watching television; fre- 
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quency of going to plays, concerts, or museums; number of books read; 
time spent on hobbies; intellectual level of newspaper reading; and intellec- 
tual level of magazine reading. The Appendix summarizes the basic informa- 
tion: the paths from the concept to each of the indicators, the x? for the 
model, and the ratio of x” to degrees of freedom. 

Social orientations and self-conceptions—We measure seven dimensions 
of social orientation and self-conception: authoritarian conservatism, cri- 
teria of morality, receptivity to change, self-confidence, self-deprecation, 
fatalism, and anxiety. With the exception of self-confidence and self-depre- 
cation, which belong together in one model because they are part of a 
larger concept, self-esteem, each measurement model consists of one concept 
and its indicators. All the pertinent information is in the Appendix. 


Measurement of the Social-Background Variables 


Background variables included in our analyses are respondent’s age and 
level of education; her mother’s and father’s levels of education; her fa- 
ther’s occupational status; her racial, national, and religious background; 
and the urbanism and region of the country of the principal place where 
she was raised. Occupational status is measured by the Hollingshead index 
of occupational position. Race is dichotomized. The indices of national back- 
ground, region, and religious background are linear approximations to these 
nonlinear concepts. Essentially, all three indices are ordered in terms of 
environmental complexity: national background, on the basis of how long it 
has been since the social organization of a nation’s agriculture passed be- 
yond feudalism; region of the United States, on the basis of industrializa- 
tion and expenditures for education; and religion, on the basis of funda- 
mentalism. The full rationale for these linearizations is given is Schooler 
(1972, 1976). 


RELATIONSHIPS OF STRUCTURAL IMPERATIVES OF THE JOB 
TO PSYCHOLOGICAL FUNCTIONING 


To assess the relationships between occupational conditions and psycho- 
logical functioning, we have calculated the correlations among the concepts 
for which we have multiple-indicator models and between each of these con- 
cepts and those indexed by single indicators. These correlations are used in 
the multiple-regression analyses that follow. 

In the first of these analyses, we treat the 13 structural imperatives of 
the job as independent variables vis-a-vis each aspect of psychological func- 
tioning (see “Job” columns in table 1). We find that these occupational 
conditions, taken all together, have substantial and meaningful relationships 
with all aspects of women’s psychological functioning that we have exam- 
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ined. The multiple correlations are impressive, ranging from .38 to .75. 
Moreover, the multiple-partial correlations for each of the four types of 
structural imperatives—occupational self-direction, position in the organi- 
zational structure, job pressures, and job uncertainties—show that all of 
them are independently related to at least some aspects of psychological 
functioning. 

Interpreting these relationships requires that we take into account the 
processes of socially selective recruitment into and retention in particular 
occupations. The obvious prerequisite for employment in many occupations 
is education, which ordinarily precedes the job and often determines eligi- 
bility. Other background characteristics may also be involved in occupa- 
tional selection, to the extent that occupations recruit their members from 
different segments of society—drawing more heavily from urban or from 
rural populations, from particular racial, religious, national, or socioeco- 
nomic backgrounds, or from older or younger members of the labor force. 
To test whether the relationships between occupational conditions and psy- 
chological functioning can be attributed to social characteristics of the 
workers we add education, race, age, national background, region of origin, 
urban origin, religious background, parental education, and father’s occu- 
pational status to the multiple-regression equations (see the “Job + Social” 
columns in table 1). The structural imperatives of the job are still highly 
related to intellectual functioning, social orientations, and self-conceptions. 
We therefore conclude that the relationships between occupational condi- 
tions and psychological functioning cannot be attributed to social selec- 
tivity on the basis of education or other social characteristics. Occupational 
conditions matter in their own right. 

Occupational self-direction is most closely associated with intellectual 
functioning, somewhat less so with social orientations, and only weakly with 
self-conceptions (see the multiple-partial correlations for occupational self- 
direction). Specifically, women who do substantively complex or nonroutine 
work tend to be more intellectually flexible, to take more personal respon- 
sibility for moral standards, and to be more receptive to innovation and 
change. Doing substantively complex work is also related to making intel- 
lectually demanding use of leisure time and to having self-confidence; 
routinization is related to authoritarian conservatism and to fatalism.* 
Closeness of supervision is not significantly associated with any aspect of 
psychological functioning. Thus, for women, the components of occupa- 
tional self-direction that are important for psychological functioning are 
substantive complexity and routinization, not closeness of supervision. 

Position in organizational structure, that is, bureaucratization of the firm 


t Tt is possible that the effects of substantive complexity have been enhanced by our 
use of a multiple-indicator measurement model for this concept. This could not be 
true, however, for routinization, which is measured by a single indicator. 
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or organization in which a woman is employed, hierarchical position, and 
ownership, is especially pertinent to intellectual functioning but also bears 
on some aspects of social orientation and self-conception. Specifically, 
women who are employed in bureaucratic organizations are likely to be 
intellectually flexible but to lack self-confidence. Those who have high 
organizational rank are likely to make intellectually demanding use of their 
leisure time, to be nonauthoritarian, to have self-confidence, and not to be 
anxious. Owners are likely to be intellectually flexible and to make intellec- 
tually demanding use of their leisure time. 

Job pressures are generally related to ineffective intellectual functioning 
and adverse self-conceptions. They are associated with less intellectual flexi- 
bility, less intellectually demanding use of leisure time, less sélf-confidence, 
and greater self-deprecation and anxiety. The one apparent exception to 
the generally adverse effects of job pressures is the inverse relationship be- 
tween time pressure and fatalism. One reason this may occur is that the 
activity level engendered by time-pressured work is inconsistent with the 
passivity inherent in fatalism. 

Job uncertainties are important mainly for intellectual flexibility. Both 
the likelihood of a dramatic change in one’s job situation and the likelihood 
of being held responsible for things outside one’s control are negatively re- 
lated to intellectual flexibility. On the other hand, risk of loss of job or 
business is positively related to intellectual flexibility—-perhaps because the 
risk of losing one’s job motivates the individual to utilize fully her intellec- 
tual resources. The other psychological variables to which occupational 
uncertainties are related are fatalism and anxiety. Women who believe that 
there may be a dramatic change in their job conditions are more fatalistic 
than those who do not, and women who believe they are often held re- 
sponsible for things outside their control are more anxious than those who 
do not. 

In sum, the relationships between job conditions and psychological func- 
tioning are psychologically reasonable and, with a few possible and readily 
explainable exceptions, consistent with our hypotheses. Conditions that 
facilitate occupational self-direction are associated with more effective in- 
tellectual functioning and a generally positive, flexible, and responsible 
social orientation. Job pressures and uncertainties are related to ineffective 
intellectual functioning and negative self-conceptions. These findings but- 
tress our belief that there is a direct connection between everyday job con- 
ditions and psychological functioning. 

This interpretation must, however, be tested against the alternative hy- 
pothesis that the relationships between working conditions and psychologi- 
cal functioning are only a reflection of the extrinsic rewards associated with 
particular occupations, such as job income and occupational status. To test 
this possibility, we added income and occupational status to the regression 
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equations and reexamined the relationships between work conditions and 
psychological functioning. None of the significant coefficients is reduced nor 
are the effects of income or occupational status themselves significant. 

We have found, then, that the relationships between women’s actual job 
conditions and psychological functioning are substantial and real; they 
cannot be attributed to social background or to extrinsic aspects of the job. 
The question remains, How do the nature and magnitude of these relation- 
ships compare with those for men? To answer this question, we have devel- 
oped measurement models for men similar to those presented above for 
women and have done exactly comparable multiple-regression analyses.’ 
Table 2 compares the general magnitudes of the relationships between the 
structural imperatives of the job and psychological functioning for men and 
women, using the 1974 data for both. The similarity of these figures is 
striking. In only two instances can the overall association between occupa- 
tional conditions and psychological functioning be statistically differentiated 
by sex. And, in these two cases—intellectual flexibility and self-confidence 
—the relationship is stronger, not weaker, for women. Women’s intellectual 
functioning, social orientations, and self-conceptions are at least as strongly 
related to their work experiences as are men’s. 

The relationships between psychological functioning and the four types 
of structural imperatives of the job—occupational self-direction, position 
in the organizational structure, job pressures, and uncertainties—are also 
generally similar for men and women. The only pronounced differences are 
that position in organizational structure and job pressures are more highly 
related to the intellectual functioning of women than of men.® Despite these 
differences, the overall conclusion we draw is that the relationships between 
job conditions and psychological functioning are remarkably alike for men 
and women.” There is no evidence that employed women are in any sense 
psychologically disassociated from their working lives. 


5 A comparison of men’s and women’s measurement models for the aspects of psycho- 
logical functioning that we have studied shows that the relationships of concepts to 
indicators are much the same. In both populations, every indicator has a statistically 
significant relationship to the concept it is hypothesized to reflect. In no case does the 
standardized path from concept to indicator vary by more than 0.20 between popula- 
tions; and, in 44 of the 53 pairs, it differs by less than 0.10. We conclude that the ques- 
tions used to measure psychological functioning tap similar dimensions for women and 
men, thus allowing comparisons across populations. 


6 Although the overall pattern is strikingly similar, there may be a few differences in 
the impact of particular occupational conditions; notably, routinization appears to be 
more generally pertinent for women’s psychological functioning and closeness of super- 
vision for men’s. (These differences do not result from differences in the variances of 
routinization and closeness of supervision for the two sexes.) 


7 We should again note, however, that women’s job conditions differ from men’s, Our 
data indicate that, compared with men, women are significantly more closely supervised 
and significantly Jess likely to be owners, or to occupy a high position in a supervisory 
hierarchy, or to do complex work with data, things, or people. Women are also less 
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CONDITIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


We Have found, thus far, that the relationships between occupational con- 
ditions and psychological functioning continue to be statistically significant 
even when subjected to many statistical controls. There is the distinct pos- 
sibility, however, that these relationships, even though statistically signifi- 
cant for the sample as a whole, may in reality be conditional on women’s 
life circumstances or work preferences. This might be the case, for example, 
if women who are emotionally committed to their occupations were strongly 
affected by the substantive complexity of their work while women who are 
less committed to their occupations were less affected by this job condition. 

To test such possibilities, we developed a measurement model of occupa- 
tional commitment (see Appendix). Using this index, we repeated all the 
multiple-regression analyses, systematically testing whether the relationship 
between a given occupational condition and a given aspect of psychological 
functioning is conditional on occupational commitment. We did this by 
including in the regression equation a term representing the linear interac- 
tion of that job condition and occupational commitment.’ For example, a 
statistically significant interaction between substantive complexity and oc- 
cupational commitment in the regression equation for intellectual flexibility 
(with all other occupational conditions and pertinent background variables 
statistically controlled) would indicate that the effect of substantive com- 
plexity is conditional on whether or not the women are committed to their 
occupations. We can similarly test the interaction of occupational commit- 
ment and every job condition we had found to be significantly related to 
each of the psychological variables. 

Occupational commitment is but one of a multitude of variables that may 
differentiate women who are more affected by occupational conditions from 
women who are less affected. Five other circumstances seemed to us to be 
particularly likely to prove pertinent: the presence of young children in the 
home, the number of hours worked per week, preference for being employed 
or being a housewife, husband’s income, and the woman’s sense of respon- 
sibility for contributing to family income. 

We tested all these possibilities. Only a scattered few of the interactions 
—fewer than would be expected by chance—are statistically significant.’ 


likely to work under time pressure, work long hours, do heavy work, be held respon- 
sible for things outside their control, or expect dramatic changes in their job circum- 
stances. 


8 Constructing these multiplicative terms required the creation of factor scores for all 
of the concepts for which we had developed measurement models. To create these scores, 
we used Ronald Schoenberg’s procedure for deriving factor weights from LISREL, based 
on Bartlett’s method (Lawley and Maxwell 1971, pp. 109-12). 


9 The original multiple-regression analyses revealed 36 significant relationships between 
dimensions of occupation and some aspect of psychological functioning (see “Job -+- So- 
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Even these few significant interactions seem to be random. There is no evi- 
dence that the relationships we have depicted between occupational condi- 
tions and psychological functioning are conditional. Instead, these occupa- 
tional conditions affect, women similarly, whatever their life circumstances 
or their preferences.1° 

We believe that we have thus far demonstrated that the structural im- 
peratives of women’s jobs are strongly related to their psychological func- 
tioning. These relationships are not simply a function of education or of 
other social characteristics that affect the processes by which women are 
recruited into their jobs. Furthermore, these relationships are essentially the 
same for all types of employed women. Our preferred interpretation is that 
there is a continuing interplay between job and woman, in which job condi- 
tions both affect and are affected by a woman’s psychological functioning. 
But our analyses have not yet established such a causal ordering. We must 
construct reasonable causal models that assess the reciprocal effects of job 
conditions and psychological functioning. 


RECIPROCAL CAUSAL MODELS 


Ideally, causal models require longitudinal data, which would permit one 
to assess actual changes in occupational conditions and psychological func- 
tioning. Our data, unfortunately, are only cross-sectional. We can over- 
come this limitation to some extent by the use of job-history information. 
Even though we have no comparable biographical information about the 
women’s psychological functioning at earlier times, the job-history informa- 
tion makes possible a provisional assessment of the reciprocal effects of 
current job conditions on current psychological functioning and of current 
psychological functioning on current job conditions.1 

To assess the contemporaneous reciprocal effects of occupational condi- 
tions and psychological functioning, we have to make some assumptions 
that limit the number of parameters to be estimated. Otherwise, the number 


cial” columns in table 1). We tested the possibility that each of these 36 relationships 
is conditional on any of six potentially interactive variables, for a total of 216 tests, 
less five because hours worked cannot be treated as interactive with itself. Of the 211 
interactions tested, 10 are statistically significant at P < .05—fewer than would have 
been expected by chance. 


10 Our concern here is with whether the relationships depicted in table 1 are conditional 
or invariant. It is also possible that occupational conditions not shown in table 1 to be 
significantly related to given aspects of psychological functioning may be so related 
for some types of women. This possibility is intriguing, but tangential to the main theme 
of the present paper. 


11 In developing the causal (i.e., linear structural equation) models, we employed the 
LISREL computer program (Joreskog and van Thillo 1972), as subsequently modified by 
Ronald Schoenberg. 
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. of parameters to be estimated would be greater than the amount of infor- 
mation available; the equations would thus be underidentified, and it would 
be impossible to obtain unique estimates of the parameters. The assumptions 
we use to identify the equations are that some effects cannot be direct, only 
indirect. (A variable that identifies an equation by not being allowed to have 
a direct effect on the dependent variable of that equation is called an instru- 
ment. For an instrument to identify an equation meaningfully, there must be 
good theoretical justification that its effect should only be indirect, and the 
instrument must be correlated with the variable it is not allowed to affect 
directly. The stronger the correlation between the instrument and the de- 
pendent variable, the more efficacious the instrument for identifying the 
equation.) 

Concretely, we posit that certain background characteristics—region of 
origin, urbanism, fathers’ occupational status, and parental education—may 
have affected women’s placement in earlier jobs but would not have been 
evaluated as iob credentials by current employers, and hence do not directly 
affect the occupational conditions of the current (1974) job. These assump- 
tions provide the statistical information necessary for estimating the con- 
temporaneous effects of psychological functioning on occupational condi- 
tions, effects that can be thought of as the process of job molding. Similarly, 
assumptions must be imposed on the model to assess the effects of occupa- 
tional conditions on current psychological functioning. Since we are focusing 
only on contemporaneous effects, we can posit that work conditions experi- 
enced in the job held immediately before the present job do not have direct 

. impact on current psychological functioning but are indirectly linked to the 
extent that earlier job conditions determine current job conditions. This 
enables us to estimate the contemporaneous effects on psychological func- 
tioning of all job conditions for which we have the requisite job-history in- 
formation. We have such information for the substantive complexity of 
work, routinization, closeness of supervision, bureaucratization of the firm 
or organization, position in the supervisory hierarchy, time pressure, aver- 
age hours worked per week, dirtiness, and the probability of being held 
responsible for things outside one’s control.!? All these can be assessed in 
reciprocal causal models. 


12 These analyses utilize the information about the job held immediately before the one 
the respondent held at the time of the 1974 interview. Information about the immedi- 
ately previous job, however, is far less precise than current job descriptions. Our as- 
sessments of closeness of supervision and routinization are based upon single-item retro- 
spective reports about the overall amount of direction given by the supervisor and the 
variability of tasks. Substantive complexity is an approximate index based on the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles’ (US. Department of Labor 1965) ratings of the average 
level of complexity of work with data, with people, and with things for the occupation 
described by the respondent, together with the amount of time she reports having spent 
at each type of activity. (To increase the accuracy of our estimates, we incorporated the 
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Intellectual Flexibility 


As a prototypic analysis, we assess in figure 3 the contemporaneous recipro- 
cal relationships between intellectual flexibility and those job conditions 
shown by the multiple-regression analysis to bear significantly on this im- 
portant aspect of psychological functioning. This model shows that substan- 
tively complex work, nonroutinized work, and a short work week all result 
in greater intellectual flexibility. In contrast, intellectual flexibility does 
not have a statistically significant contemporaneous effect on any of the 
occupational conditions included in this model. 
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Fic. 3—The reciprocal effects of occupational conditions and intellectual flexibility. 
Coefficients shown are standardized; x? = 21.90 with 75 df. Coefficients followed by 
asterisks are statistically significant, P < .05. 


measurement model for the occupational self-direction of the current job in an over- 
time model.) The other occupational conditions of the immediately preceding job are 
measured by single-item indicators. 


13 Although our discussion focuses on the reciprocal effects of job conditions and intel- 
lectual flexibility, fig. 3 also shows the direct effects of social background on current 
intellectual flexibility. High educational attainment, white racial status, youth, northern 
European background, and nonsouthern origin are conducive to more effective intel- 
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There are, however, two problems in interpreting this model, both stem- 
ming from the lack of longitudinal data about intellectual flexibility. One 
is that the apparent effects of occupational conditions on intellectual flexi- 
bility may be an artifact of our inability to take account of earlier levels of 
intellectual flexibility. The model is asymmetric: our assessments of the 
effects of intellectual flexibility on occupational conditions necessarily con- 
trol the conditions of the immediately prior job, while our assessments of 
the effects of occupational conditions on intellectual flexibility cannot con- 
trol intellectual flexibility at the time of the earlier job. In that sense, the 
test of intellectual flexibility’s effects on occupational conditions is more 
rigorous than is the test of occupational conditions’ effects on intellectual 
flexibility. The other problem is that this model provides no way of assessing 
time-lagged effects. Thus, we could not evaluate the possibility that intel- 
lectual flexibility might actually affect job conditions over the long run, 
even if not contemporaneously. Consistent with this possibility is the find- 
ing, in a fully longitudinal analysis, that the impact of men’s intellectual 
flexibility on the substantive complexity of their work is essentially lagged, 
rather than contemporaneous (Kohn and Schooler 1978). Similarly, some 
earlier job conditions may have time-lagged effects on current intellectual 
flexibility, a possibility that the instrumentation used in our model prevents 
us from testing. i 

To deal with the first problem—the possibililty of the effects of occupa- 
tional conditions on intellectual flexibility being an artifact of our not hav- 
ing controlled earlier intellectual flexibility—we developed a series of causal 
models in which we introduced earlier intellectual flexibility as a hypotheti- 
cal concept, unmeasured by any indicators. We did this by incorporating 
hypothetical estimates of the standardized path from earlier to current in- 
tellectual flexibility into the causal model. We tested a range of possibilities 
in which the stability of intellectual flexibility was posited at several plausi- 
ble levels, from moderate (0.70) to extremely high (0.99). The effects of 
occupational conditions on intellectual flexibility remain unchanged from 
the original estimates no matter what the posited stability of intellectual 
flexibility. 

Fixing the stability of intellectual flexibility at a hypothetical level pro- 
vided the instrumentation to deal also with the second problem—the pos- 
sibility that the effects of intellectual flexibility on job conditions, and of 
job conditions on intellectual flexibility, might be time lagged. We were 


lectual functioning. Parental education also affects current intellectual flexibility, but 
the effects of mother’s and father’s educational attainment cannot be reliably disen- 
tangled. The strong correlation (.56) between mother’s and father’s education causes the 
weaker predictor, mother’s education, to reverse sign when father’s education is included 
in the equation. Mother’s educational attainment otherwise has a strong positive effect 
on daughter’s intellectual flexibility. 
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thus able to extend the causal model to permit both lagged and contempo- 
raneous reciprocal paths between intellectual flexibility and occupational 
conditions.14 ‘We again varied the levels at which we fixed the stability of 
intellectual flexibility. No matter what its postulated stability, earlier in- 
tellectual flexibility has only one unambiguous, statistically significant 
lagged effect on any occupational condition—it increases the likelihood that 
the individual will later be employed in a bureaucratic organization.1* None 
of the conditions of the immediately preceding job has a significant direct 
effect on current intellectual flexibility. This finding supports our assump- 
tion that earlier occupational conditions are appropriate instruments for 
estimating the contemporaneous effects of current job conditions on current 
intellectual flexibility. Moreover, all of the contemporaneous effects of oc- 
cupational conditions on intellectual flexibility remain statistically signifi- 
cant in this more complex model that permits both lagged and contempo- 
` raneous effects. Thus, no matter how high the posited stability of intellec- 
tual flexibility, the same general picture emerges—working in a substan- 
tively complex job increases women’s intellectual flexibility, while working 
long hours or in a routinized job decreases it. 

We have tried a number of other modifications of figure 3 to test whether 
the causal model is robust; every modification we have tried confirms that 
‘it is. In particular, the alternative model depicted in figure 4 represents a 
- more accurate portrayal of occupational structure than does the model 
shown in figure 3. In the earlier model, following the simple logic of mul- 
tiple-regression analysis, we allowed each occupational condition to affect 
intellectual flexibility directly, but none of them to affect the others. Figure 
4 represents an attempt, within the rather severe limitations imposed by 
the cross-sectional nature of our data, to portray occupational structure and 
its interrelationship with intellectual flexibility more accurately. First, we 
recognize that whenever a woman moves from a more bureaucratic to a less 
bureaucratic firm or organization, or the reverse, or from a higher to a 
lower position in the supervisory hierarchy, or the reverse, she necessarily 
changes jobs. By definition, then, there cannot be contemporaneous direct 
effects of intellectual flexibility (or of other job conditions) on bureaucrat- 
ization or on hierarchical position. 

Second, even though hierarchical position did not have a statistically 


14 To do this, it was necessary to fix the covariances between the hypothetical construct, 
earlier intellectual flexibility, and the background variables at estimates provided by 
models that allow only contemporaneous effects. 


15 There is also a significant negative lagged path {—0.31) from earlier intellectual flexi- 
bility to current hours worked. However, the existence of an opposite-sign contempo- 
rancous path of the same magnitude from current intellectual flexibility to hours 
worked, which becomes significant when lagged paths from occupational conditions to 
intellectual flexibility are included in the model, suggests that this is an artifact of multi- 
collinearity. 
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significant effect on intellectual flexibility in the multiple-regression analy- 
sis, and even though bureaucratization did not have a significant effect on 
intellectual flexibility in the causal model, we allow both to have indirect 
effects through more proximate, directly impinging conditions of work. 
Hierarchical position might indirectly affect intellectual flexibility, for ex- 
ample, by affecting such aspects of the actual work as the complexity of 
one’s dealings with people, a component of substantive complexity. Allowing 
the possibility of these indirect effects not only portrays occupational struc- 
ture more accurately but also strengthens the identification of the model. 

The hypothesis that the individual’s place in the organizational structure 
determines other types of job conditions and thereby has an indirect effect 
on intellectual flexibililty is clearly supported in figure 4. In particular, a 
high position in the authority structure increases the substantive complexity 
of work and decreases routinization, both of which in turn directly affect 
current intellectual flexibility. The model also confirms the direct effect of 
hours worked on current intellectual flexibility. And, once again, there are 
no significant contemporaneous effects oj intellectual flexibility on occupa- 
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Fic. 4—The reciprocal effects of occupational conditions and intellectual flexibility, 
allowing indirect effects of bureaucratization and position in hierarchy. Coefficients 
shown are standardized; x2 = 28.38 with 81 df. Coefficients followed by asterisks are 
statistically significant, P < .05. 
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tional conditions. Thus, a more realistic model of occupational structure re- 
affirms the direct importance for intellectual flexibility of proximate occu- 
pational conditions while pointing to the indirect importance of the organi- 
zational structure that defines these proximate job conditions.16 


Other Aspects of Psychological Functioning 


Estimating models of the reciprocal relationships between job conditions 
and leisure-time activities or social orientations or self-conceptions proves 
to be more difficult than estimating models for intellectual flexibility be- 
cause our instruments are not nearly so strong. In estimating the paths from 
occupational conditions to intellectual flexibility, we used as instrumenta- 
tion the strong correlations between earlier job conditions and current in- 
tellectual flexibility; but the correlations between earlier job conditions and 
other aspects of current psychological functioning are much weaker. As a 
result, our models for other psychological variables, comparable to that of 
figure 4 for intellectual flexibility, are only weakly identified and the effects 
cannot be assessed with statistical confidence. But, if we impose one more 
restriction on the models—that is, if we do not allow the residuals for either 
bureaucratization or hierarchical position to correlate with the residual for 
the particular psychological variable—we are able to achieve sufficient iden- 
tification to estimate models for the intellectual demandingness of leisure- 
time activities, authoritarian conservatism, criteria of morality, receptivity 
to change, and fatalism. These models show that substantively complex 
work significantly increases the intellectual demandingness of leisure-time 
activities and that routinization significantly increases authoritarian con- 
servatism and fatalism, and decreases personal responsibility for moral 
standards.** None of the contemporaneous paths from psychological func- 
tioning to occupational conditions is statistically significant. 


16 If we simplify the model by limiting it to statistically significant paths, the effect on 
intellectual flexibility of the number of hours worked drops from —0.28 to —0.20, the 
effect of substantive complexity drops from 0.29 to 0.23, and the effect of routinization 
increases slightly, from —0.18 to —0.21. These changes are not so great as to suggest 
that the models differ in any essential respect. 


17 The multiple-regression analyses indicate that hierarchical position may directly af- 
fect authoritarian conservatism and leisure-time activities. Our reciprocal-effects models 
allow only indirect effects of hierarchical position on these psychological variables. We 
did not allow direct effects because a model that allowed hierarchical position to affect 
a psychological variable, but did not permit that psychological variable to have either 
ã contemporaneous or a lagged effect on hierarchical position, would not test the di- 
rection of effects. If we nevertheless tested models that allow hierarchical position to 
have direct contemporaneous effects, its effect would be significant in both cases, dis- 
placing routinization vis-a-vis authoritarian conservatism and substantive complexity 
vis-a-vis leisure time. Under these conditions, hours worked would also be a significant 
determinant of both. Although these models portray a different picture of the processes, 
direct and indirect, by which occupational conditions affect these two psychological 
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These results support our belief that women’s occupational conditions 
affect not only their intellectual flexibility but also their psychological func- 
tioning in general.1® In contrast, we have no evidence of any aspect of 
psychological functioning having a statistically significant contemporaneous 
effect on occupational conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


Our findings are based on the employment experiences of a sample of mar- 
ried women currently living with their husbands. Although the majority of 
female workers are married, we must ask once again whether it is appro- 
priate to generalize our findings to all employed women. We certainly can- 
not take account of everything that distinguishes married from single, 
divorced, or separated women; but, in the course of our analyses, we have 
explored how actual and perceived financial responsibilities, occupational 
commitment, number of hours worked, and job income might alter the re- 
lationship of a woman to her work. Within our sample, the relationships 
between job conditions and psychological functioning are not conditional 
on any of these personal preferences or social circumstances. Thus, char- 
acteristics commonly cited as distinguishing married from unmarried female 
workers probably do not limit the generalizability of our conclusions. None- 
theless, without examining a broader sample of the female labor force, we 
cannot fully determine the consequences of our studying only married 
women. Similarly, without examining an even broader age range than that 
of our sample, we cannot be certain that the youngest and oldest employed 
women do not react to their job conditions differently from the main body 
of employed women. 


variables, they too show significant contemporaneous effects of job conditions. As in all 
previous models, neither psychological variable has a significant contemporaneous effect 
on any occupational condition. 


18 The nature of our data makes these findings particularly impressive. Our sample of 
269 employed women is far smaller than was used in similar analyses of men—3,101 men 
in the cross-sectional analysis (Kohn and Schooler 1973), 687 men in the longitudinal 
analysis (Kohn and Schooler 1978). Effects of relatively high magnitude are statistically 
significant in the women’s data, but more modest effects, although in the expected di- 
rection and with relatively small standard errors, do not meet conventional levels of 
statistical significance. Moreover, limited information on earlier jobs held by our sample 
of women restricts the instrumentation that can be used to estimate reciprocal effects. 
Previous assessments, for men, of the reciprocal impact of the substantive complexity 
of work and psychological functioning (Kohn and Schooler 1973, 1978) used informa- 
tion from both the job immediately preceding the 1974 job and the first job of six 
months’ duration to identify the equations. Without comparable information on women’s 
prior occupational conditions, it is more difficult to disentangle reciprocal relationships. 
These limitations of the data make our causal analyses of the relationships between job 
conditions and psychological functioning incomplete. Nonetheless, the overall pattern 
of the results leads us to conclude that occupational conditions affect diverse aspects of 
psychological functioning. 
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We must, moreover, reiterate the statistical limitations imposed by cross- 
sectional data. Without information on earlier psychological functioning, 
we cannot estimate unequivocally the relative magnitudes of contempo- 
raneous paths between current occupational conditions and current psycho- 
logical functioning. However, the simulated models incorporating a hypo- 
thetical measure of earlier intellectual flexibility do give strong evidence 
that our estimates are not spurious. In addition, the similarity between find- 
ings based on the women’s cross-sectional data and those derived from longi- 
tudinal data for men (Kohn and Schooler 1978) increases our confidence 
in these results. Although reciprocal models using cross-sectional data must 
always be examined cautiously, each step in the analysis has reinforced our 
causal interpretation. 

The evidence we have presented indicates that employed women’s condi- 
tions of work are meaningfully and substantially related to their psycho- 
logical functioning. We believe that these relationships result not only from 
the selective processes by which women enter into jobs that meet their own 
and their employers’ requirements but also from the powerful effect of 
women’s work ‘experience on their self-conceptions, social orientations, and 
even intellectual functioning. In support of this interpretation, we have 
shown that the relationships between occupational conditions and psycho- 
logical functioning do not simply reflect education or other social charac- 
teristics that influence the processes of job recruitment and selection. Nor 
are these relationships an artifact of such extrinsic aspects of the job as 
income and status. Moreover, these relationships between occupational con- 
ditions and psychological functioning are much the same, whatever the 
social circumstances or personal preferences of the women. Finally, we have 
been able to demonstrate, in a series of reciprocal effects models, that key 
occupational conditions have causal effects on intellectual flexibility. These 
effects are consistently shown even though rigorous statistical controls are 
imposed and models making a number of different assumptions are tested. 
Although we have to make further assumptions to identify models of the 
relationships between occupational conditions and other aspects of psycho- 
logical functioning, these models, too, buttress the interpretation that occu- 
pational conditions are not only correlated with, but actually affect, psycho- 
logical functioning. 

Our data indicate also that none of the psychological variables we have 
examined has a significant contemporaneous effect on occupational condi- 
tions. Thus, it would seem that women do not mold their job conditions, at 
least in the short run, to meet their psychological needs and preferences. In 
the absence of longitudinal data, however, we cannot draw firm conclusions 
‘about longer-term processes. 

These findings should dispel any belief that large segments of the female 
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work force are somehow immune to occupational circumstances—that, for 
example, mothers of young children, or women who do not think of them- 
selves as having careers, or women who are “only working to supplement 
the family income” are insensitive to the deleterious effects of routinized 
work or are unresponsive to the mind-stretching experience of doing sub- 
stantively complex work. Our data suggest strongly that the major dimen- 
sions of occupational experience are related to the same aspects of psycho- 
logical functioning for all women. 

Our findings should also dispel the notion that the relationships between 
occupational conditions and psychological functioning are not as strong 
for women as for men. Not only are the overall magnitudes of the relation- 
ships we have studied at least as great for women as they are for men but, 
with interesting variations on the general pattern (see n. 6), the structural 
imperatives of the job have effects of roughly similar magnitude for women 
as for men. No matter what the sex of the worker, job conditions that directly 
or indirectly encourage occupational self-direction are conducive to effective 
intellectual functioning and to an open and flexible orientation to others. Job 
conditions that constrain opportunities for self-direction or subject the 
worker to any of several types of pressures or uncertainties result in less 
effective intellectual functioning, unfavorable evaluations of self, and a 
rigid, intolerant social orientation. 

In sum, despite sex-role definitions that have traditionally emphasized 
maternal and marital responsibilities, work histories that are likely to be 
interrupted, and part-time patterns of work, employed women’s intellectual 
and personality development is directly affected by their current occupa- 
tional experiences. By focusing on occupational conditions, we do not mean 
to deny that other aspects of women’s lives also influence their psychological 
functioning; our findings simply show that women are not insulated by other 
‘experiences, past or present, from the effects of the structural imperatives of 
the job. Here clearly is evidence that conditions of adult life are important 
determinants of psychological functioning. For women, as for men, work 
has a decided psychological impact. l 
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APPENDIX 


MEASUREMENT MODELS OF INTELLECTUAL DEMANDINGNESS OF LEISURE-TIME 
ACTIVITIES, SELF-CONCEPTIONS, SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS, 
AND OCCUPATIONAL COMMITMENT 











Standardized 
Path: Concept 
Concept to Indicator 
Intellectual demandingness of leisure-time activities (y?=9.38, df=8, 
ratio= 1.17): 
Hours per day watch TV. co-sa iore eee eee ee eee tee eee eee ees — 12 
Number of times in last six months went to plays, concerts, museums. 43 
Number of books read in last six months.............-..00-- eee eee 32 
Hours per month spent on hobbies...............-..2. 0c e eee eee 16 
Intellectual level of newspaper reading. ..............-..0. eee ee eee .40 
Intellectual level of magazine reading. ..............6.0 002-2 e scene -65 
Correlated error: books/hobbies. ............ 00.0.0 c ccc ae cece ee eeee 19 
Authoritarian conservatism (x?= 62.76; df= 27, ratio= 2.32): 
The most important thing to teach children is absolute obedience to their 
parents. s eke aes sade Sas Mawes ONE Oe ee ee ee -76 
Young people should not be allowed to read books that are likely to con- 
fuse them... enie niies per iente oia a teed AEE aa AA E E REE 45 
There are two kinds of people in the world: the weak and the strong... 61 
People who question the old and accepted ways of doing things usually 
just end up causing trouble. .............. 0 cece eee eee eee eee 51 
In this complicated world, the only way to know what to do is to rely on 
leaders and experts... 0.0.0... 0.0. cece ccc e ec n eee cent eect eeaee 54 
No decent man can respect a woman who has had sex relations before 
MAPMAQE cerna Vey oa a alge EDEA Ris ox seis eine De ones ate oe Oe ta ` a56 
Prison is too good for sex criminals; they should be publicly whipped or 
WOTSE i oe da AEAN OEE T E DAA EE EOE E Haag Gi Ree acai S a -46 
Any good leader should be strict with people under him in order to gain 
their respect.: code dic cutee shane ceive. dee vedas ari na Tey OL 
It’s wrong to do things differently from the way our forefathers did. . .52 
Personally responsible criteria of morality (y?= 5.92; df=2; ratio=2. 96): 
It’s all right to do anything you want as long as you stay out of trouble — .73 
If something works, it doesn’t matter whether it’s right or wrong........ — .40 
It’s all right to get around the law as long as you don’t actually break it. — 58 
Do you believe that it’s all right to do whatever the law allows, or are 
there some things that are wrong even if they are legal?............ —.21 
Receptivity to change (see note): 
Are you generally one of the first people to try out something new or do 
you wait until you see how it’s worked out for other people?......... 34 
Are you the sort of person who takes life as it comes or are you working 
toward some definite goal?...... 2.0.0... e cece eee ee eee eee — 28 
It generally works out best to keep on doing things the way they have 
been done before... 2.02.22 2 lee cc eee eee — .63 
Self-esteem 2-factor model (x?= 43.82, df=26, ratio= 1. 69): 
Self-confidence: 
I take a positive attitude toward myself...................--.5.-0- -63 
I feel that I’m a person of worth, at least on an equal plane with others. .55 
I am able to do most things as well as other people can............. 44 
I generally have confidence that when I make plans I will be able to 
carry them out........ nre SEEE wha aE aN E mae ee 43 
Self-deprecation: 
I wish I could have more respect for myself...............--00.204- .67 
At times I think I am no good at all... 0.022200 ccc eee eee eee .63 
J feel useless: at: times: essa aco Sie a ent eee ee eh ee ars were a diese Eae EN 58 





Note.—A high score on the indicator generally implies agreement or frequent occurrence; where alternatives 
are posed, the first alternative is scored high. A x? cannot be computed for a model that has only three indi- 
cators; such a model is exactly identified. 
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APPENDIX (Continued) 




















Standardized 

Path: Concept 

Concept to Indicator 
I wish I could be as happy as others seem to be.........-.-..00005 54 
There are very few things about which I’m absolutely certain....... 34 
Correlation: self-confidence/self-deprecation.............05- 000 e eee ee — .66 


Fatalism (see note): 
When things go wrong for you, how often would you say it is your own 


To what extent would you say you are to blame for the problems you 
have—would you say that you are mostly to blame, partly to blame, 


or hardly at all to blame?.... 0... ee eee eens — .66 
Do you feel that most of the things that happen to you are the result of 

your own decisions or of things over which you have no control?..... — .42 

Anxiety (x?= 123.83, df= 44, ratio=2.81): 
How often do you feel that you are about to go to pieces?............ 63 
How often do you feel downcast and dejected?...........-....00004. 70 
How frequently do you find yourself anxious and worrying about some- 

CHIR GE. serch ace, cates e uo e acy Release bd trace 4, Sie ohare Gale Bae SE S DEAE 54 
How often do you feel uneasy about something without knowing why?. 45 
How often do you feel so restless that you cannot sit still?............ 54 
How often do you find that you can’t get rid of some thought or idea that 

keeps running through your mind?............0. 0.0.0 c eee eee eee 45 
How often do you feel bored with everything?....................4. 60 
How often do you feel powerless to get what you want out of life?. 56 
How often do you feel guilty for having done something wrong?....... 31 
How often do you feel that the world just isn’t very understandable? . 49 
How often do you feel that there i isn ‘tr Se purpose to alias: alive?.... 55 


wanting to do anything else, while others would be only too glad to 
change to some other occupation. How about you: would you say that 
you could not imagine changing, you could imagine it but are not eager 
to change, you would prefer to change, or would you be only too glad 





to Change tions dee oswk rain Loder gue sted Seow Cpa nigia earn a 34 
If you were to inherit a million dollars, would you continue doing the 
work you do now, shift to something else, or retire?..............., 47 
Do you think it is a real accomplishment to be good at your occupation? .39 
How much good do you think your work does for humanity—a great deal, 
some, a little, it doesn’t help but doesn’t hurt. or does it hurt?...... 47 
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University of Maryland 


The end of military conscription in the United States and the advent 
of the all-volunteer armed force have placed the American military 
in the position of competing against civilian sector employers, in the 
labor market, for quality personnel. Contemporary concerns within 
the civilian sector regarding quality of work life have made it neces- 
sary for the military services to become increasingly concerned with 
the work-related attitudes of their personnel. Our analysis compared 
the attitudes of a sample of soldiers in the all-volunteer army in 1973 
with those of soldiers in the conscription-based army of World War II. 
We found that representative samples of enlisted men in 1943 were 
more positively oriented toward their jobs than are the soldiers of the 
1970s. Some similarities were observed between World War II AWOLs 
and soldiers in the all-volunteer force. The relatively negative atti- 
tudes of contemporary soldiers may reflect, at least in part, a postwar 
demoralization that was observed after the end of hostilities in World 
War II as well. 


The United States Army, like the armies of other Western industrial na- 
tions, has undergone a major transformation since World War II. Advances 
in military technology, both nuclear and nonnuclear, the changing complex- 
ion of international relations, the end of military conscription and the 
advent of an all-volunteer force, and structural changes in Western indus- 
trial societies have all contributed to major changes in modern military 
organization (see, e.g., Bachman, Blair, and Segal 1977, pp. 6-24; Brad- 
ford and Brown 1974; Hauser 1973; Janowitz 1975, pp. 110-35; Van 
Doorn 1975). In particular, we have replaced a mobilization-based military 


1 Revision of a paper presented at the Seventy-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, San Francisco, September 4-8, 1978. This research was sup- 
ported in part by the U.S. Army Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sci- 
ences under grant DAHC-19-77-G-0011. The World War II data were provided by the 
Roper Public Opinion Research Center. Royer Cook and John Woelfel helped us gain 
access to recent survey data; Richard Thompson and Robert C. Kramer assisted us 
with computer processing of the data. The Computer Science Center, University of 
Maryland, provided computer support. We are grateful to Morris Rosenberg for his 
comments on an earlier draft of this paper. The views expressed herein are the authors’ 
own and do not necessarily reflect those of the Department of the Army. 
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organization with a large force-in-being and have redefined the military mis- 
sion from one of waging war to one of keeping peace. We have little sense, 
however, of whether the American soldier has undergone as drastic a trans- 
formation as has the army. This is, in part, a reflection of changing em- 
phases in the field of military sociology. Whereas during the period of 
World War II, we focused on the individual soldier (e.g., Stouffer et al. 
1949), and during the Cold War period on the military profession and mili- 
tary organization (e.g., Janowitz 1960), military sociology today is increas- 
ingly concerned with structural relationships between military and civilian 
institutions on a cross-national basis (e.g., Janowitz 1975, pp. 89-109). 

‘There is clearly a residue in military sociology of the concern for the 
attitudes of the individual soldier that was the focus of the major efforts of 
Stouffer and his colleagues during World War II. Moskos (1970), for ex- 
ample, has taken the enlisted man as his unit of analysis, a tradition that 
has been continued by his students (see, e.g., Brown and Moskos 1976). 
And Cockerham (1977), anticipating to some extent our own effort at 
replication, has surveyed U.S. army paratroopers using the Brown and 
Moskos research instrument. To date, however, there has not been a wide- 
spread response to the call sounded by historian Richard Kohn (1977) to 
study the American soldier “for his own sake alone” and to identify his- 
torical changes in the soldier. 


THE MILITARY AS AN OCCUPATION 


Our focus is not the totality of attitudes of the American soldier, but, rather, 
a specific set of attitudes related to the soldier’s view of his job in the army. 
We regard these as particularly important given one of the major changes 
observed in military organization. With the conversion to an all-volunteer 
force, the U.S. Army lost many of the characteristics that had made the 
military installation a community and began to take on features charac- 
teristic of modern industrial corporations (Segal 1975). At the individual 
level, Moskos (1977) sees military service being transformed from a calling 
to an occupation, constrained by labor market processes, individuals acting 
on the basis of economic self-interest, and societal trends toward worker 
democracy. This transformation may be viewed as accelerating a previously 
identified convergence between military service and civilian employment 
(e.g., Biderman 1967). 

Under such conditions, with the military competing against civilian em- 
plovers in the labor market for quality personnel, the issue of whether 
military personnel were satisfied with their jobs assumed increased impor- 
tance. If service in the military were seen as less satisfying than civilian 
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employment, the all-volunteer military force could anticipate difficulties 
both in recruiting and in retaining high quality personnel. 

The conversion to an all-volunteer military force, moreover, has taken 
place in the context of a broad societal concern with the quality of life in- 
America that has led civilian industry to try to improve the lot of the 
worker, primarily in the belief that happy workers are more productive, but 
also, to a lesser extent, with the notion that improved quality of life is a 
worthwhile end in itself. In the mid-1960s, discussions were begun within 
the U.S. government regarding the development of a scheme of social ac- 
counting parallel to the economic accounts that are regularly monitored. 
These discussions stimulated the development of social indicators to identify 
trends in the quality of life (see, e.g., Office of Management and the Budget 
1973). One arena in which indicators have been developed is the quality 
of life in the workplace. 

Comparisons of the job satisfaction of military personnel with that of 
civilians employed in industry (Bowers 1975) and in the Defense Depart- 
ment (Manley, Gregory, and McNichols 1975) have shown that satisfac- 
tion among uniformed members of the armed forces is significantly lower 
than that of civilians (Segal 1977). The task we have set for ourselves in 
this paper is to compare the job satisfaction of the soldier of the 1970s with 
that of his counterpart in the conscription-based army of World War II. 


SURVEY REPLICATION AND SOCIAL INDICATORS 


Duncan (1975) has argued forcefully for the development of social indi- 
cators through replication of benchmark surveys over a number of years, 
and Davis (1975) has pointed out that, owing largely to Duncan’s influ- 
ence, social indicator research is in fact taking the route of replication. Dun- 
can has used the technique of survey replication to measure attitude change 
in the population of the Detroit metropolitan area between the early 1950s 
and the early 1970s (Duncan, Schuman, and Duncan 1973). Thus, he was 
able to use the data base generated by the Detroit Area Study (DAS) of 
the University of Michigan. Davis (19755) has covered a similar time in- 
terval, using the National Opinion Research Center’s General Social Surveys 
(GSS) of 1972 and 1973 to replicate Samuel A. Stouffer’s (1955) study of 
attitudes toward communism conducted in 1954. Each of these efforts to 
use surveys to generate social indicators started with an existing, extremely 
rich source of attitude data and collected contemporary data for compara- 
tive purposes. As Glenn and Frisbie (1977) have pointed out, the establish- 
ment of survey archives containing such data bases such as the DAS and 
the GSS has been conducive to trend analysis based upon existing data. 
This is the strategy we have followed. Our base-line data are the surveys 
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conducted by Stouffer and his colleagues (1949) of the American soldier in 
World War IT.? 

The data on the all-volunteer force were collected for the U.S. Army 
Research Institute for the Behavioral and Social Sciences during the period 
April through September 1973. In all, 61 company-sized units stationed in 
the United States, Germany, and Korea were surveyed. All junior enlisted 
men (E-1 through E-5) available for duty on the day that the research team 
visited the post were included in the sample (Walizer 1973). 

In measuring work-related attitudes, we focused initially on nine attitude 
items from our 1973 survey. Factor analysis of these data has shown that 
seven of these items load highly on the same factor. The two remaining items 
loaded on a separate factor, but all nine deal with the army as a work en- 
vironment. Each of the nine items has a close counterpart in the World 
War IT surveys conducted in 1943. We hasten to point out that the wording 
of the items is not identical in the two data sets. The army’s World War II 
research team was composed primarily of sociologists, and the attitude mea- 
surement techniques they used were guided largely by contributions to mea- 
surement theory by members of the team: Guttman’s (1950) work on 
cumulative scaling and Lazarsfeld’s (1950) work on latent structure analy- 
sis. Although Rensis Likert’s (1932) initial statement on summative scaling 
predated the World War IT surveys, it had little impact on the work of 
Stouffer and his colleagues. 

In the postwar period, psychological methods came to dominate behav- 
ioral science research in the army; and Likert’s technique, which became 
increasingly influential in attitude measurement generally, began to displace 
the survey techniques developed by Guttman and by Lazarsfeld in research 
on the army. While there is no denying that differences in item wording 
can have an effect on response patterns, we find consolation in research that 
shows fairly consistently that summative scaling yields scores that are very 
highly correlated with scores yielded by measurement techniques that as- 
sume ordering along a dimension of magnitude but are not summative 
(e.g., Edwards and Kenney 1946). More important, factor analyses of the 
questions used during the two time periods reveal strikingly similar factor 
structures. 

Table 1 presents the wording of the items we have selected, in both the 


2 In addition to representing a landmark in the development of survey research meth- 
ods, the data generated by these surveys have been used extensively in the progressive 
refinement of data analysis techniques in sociology (see, e.g., Coleman 1964; Zeisel 
1968; Theil 1970; Goodman 1972). While the techniques used in our initial compari- 
sons do not take full advantage of these developments, it is interesting to note that these 
data have been under regular scrutiny by some of sociology’s most sophisticated meth- 
odologists in the years subsequent to The American Soldier. We shall draw upon several 
of Stouffer’s surveys in this analysis. The nature of the specific samples used will be 
discussed below. 
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TABLE 1 


JOB SATISFACTION SURVEY ITEMS USED IN WORLD WAR II AND IN 1973 





World War II Wording 


1973 Wording 





. Would you change to 
some other army job if 
given a chance?* 


. Do you think a soldier 
with ability has a good 
chance for promotion in 
the army?t 


. How interested are you 
in your army job?t 


. Do you usually feel that 
what you are doing in 
the army is worthwhile 
or not? 


. How about yourself? 
Would you honestly say 
that you usually put all 
you have into your army 
training and regular du- 
ties, or do you usually 
work just hard enough 
to get by?§ 

. How satisfied are you 
about being in your pres- 
ent army job instead of 
some other army job?* 


. On the whole, do you 
think the army is giving 
you a chance to show 
what you can do? 


. How much of your train- 
ing or duty time is used 
in doing things that do 
not seem important to 
you? || 

. In general, how well do 
you think the army is 
run? 


I would change to some 
other army job if given 
a chance. 


A soldier with ability has 
a good chance for pro- 
motion in the army. 


I am interested in my 
army job. 


I usually feel that what I 
am doing in the army 
is worthwhile. 


I usually work just hard 
enough to get by on my 
present army job. 


I would rather be in my 
present army job than 
in any other army job. 


On the whole, the army 
gives me a chance to 
show what I can do. 


A lot of my duty and 
training time is spent 
in doing things that are 
not important. 


In general, the army is 
run pretty well. 


Response Equivalences 
Yes = Strongly agree/agree 
Undecided = Undecided 
No = Disagree/strongly dis- 
agree 


A very good chance = Strongly 
agree 

A fairly good chance = Agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

Not much of a chance = 
agree 

No chance at all = Strongly dis- 
agree 

Very much interested = Strong- 
ly agree 

A little but not much = Agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

Not interested at all = Disagree/ 
strongly disagree 

I usually feel it is worthwhile = 
Strongly agree/agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

I usually feel it is not worth- 
while = Disagree/strongly 
disagree 

I usually put all I have into it = 
Strongly agree/agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

I usually work just hard enough 
to get by = Disagree/strong- 
ly disagree 


Dis- 


Very satisfied = Strongly agree 

Satisfied = Agree 

It makes no difference = Unde- 
cided 

Dissatisfied = Disagree 

Very dissatisfied = Strongly dis- 
agree 

A very good chance = Strongly 
agree 

A fairly good chance = Agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

Not much of a chance = Dis- 
agree 

No chance at all = Strongly dis- 
agree 

A lot of it = Strongly agree 

Some of it = Agree 

Only a little of it = Disagree 

None of it = Strongly disagree 


Very well = Strongly agree 

Pretty well = Agree 

Undecided = Undecided 

Not run so well = Disagree 

Run very poorly = Strongly 
disagree 


* Some surveys referred to “assignment” rather than “job.” We regarded this as not equivalent. 
t Some surveys referred to “your company” rather than “the army.” We regarded this as equivalent. 
tł Some surveys referred to “your present army assignment” rather than “your army job.” We regarded this 


as equivalent. 


§ Some surveys omitted the introduction, “How about yourself?” We regarded this as equivalent. 
]| The 1973 data had an “undecided” category, which was omitted to make the categories comparable with 


the forced-choice World War II item. 
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World War II studies and the 1973 data. Also shown in this table are the 
response categories that we have defined as equivalent. Even among the 
World War II surveys, there were differences in item wording. These differ- 
ences are noted at the foot of the table, along with an indication of whether 
we regarded the alternative wordings to be close enough to be considered 
equivalent. 

No survey in the World War II series contained all nine questions. The 
items did, however, recur. We do not intend to present here all possible 
comparisons. We were struck, however, with the stability of response pat- 
terns in these data and present as an example, in table 2, selected character- 
istics of the response distributions for question 4 across a range of samples 
of personnel. Of the 10 surveys represented in these tables, five involve 
cross-sectional samples of white enlisted personnel in the continental United 
States (63A, 63B, 63D, 63E, 64). Two additional surveys are based on 
geographically unrepresentative enlisted samples (79, 87). The means for 
these seven samples range from 1.57 to 1.68, with standard deviations rang- 
ing from .84 to .88. The percentage of responses in the most positive cate- 
gory ranges from .59 to .66. In contrast, the sample of AWOLs (63F), 
surveyed in guardhouses at nine Army posts, produced the highest mean 
(X = 2.21; higher scores indicate more negative responses) and the small- 
est percentage in the most positive category (31). The two remaining 


TABLE 2 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLD WAR II RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION “Do You 
USUALLY FEEL THAT WHAT YOU ARE DOING IN THE ARMY 
Is WORTHWHILE OR NOT?” 











Percentage 
Standard in High 
Survey Sample Mean Deviation Category 

63A (1,112)..... Cross section of white enlisted men 1.57 -84 66 
in continental United States 

63B (2,045)..... Cross section of white enlisted men 1.67 .88 61 
in continental United States 

63D (3,134)..... Cross section of white enlisted men 1.63 .86 63 
in continental United States 

63E (2,123)..... Cross section of white enlisted men 1.68 .87 59 
in continental United States 

63F (638)....... White enlisted men who have been 2.21 .88 31 
AWOL . 

63G (1,473)..... White enlisted men in elite units 1.33 .68 79 
(air corps, ranger, airborne in- 
fantry) 

64 (4,392). ...... Cross section of white enlisted men 1.63 .85 62 
in continental United States 

79 (1,777)....... Enlisted men in staging area . 1.62 .85 62 

85 (1,048)....... White company-grade officers 1.27 61 82 

87 (2,043)....... White enlisted men from five in- 1.62 84 62 


stallations 


Note.—WN in parentheses. 
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samples reflect deviations in the other direction. White enlisted men in elite 
units (63G) had a mean of 1.33, and 79% of them gave the most positive 
response. Officers (85) were also more positive (X = 1.27), with 82% of 
them giving the most positive responses. The general pattern across other 
items is similar: cross-sectional samples of enlisted men are similar to each 
other, enlisted men in elite units and officers give more positive responses, 
and AWOLs give more negative responses. 

These patterns were, with only two exceptions, statistically significant. 
The mean for the AWOLs was significantly higher (P < .01) than the 
means for all other samples. The mean for the enlisted men in elite units 
was significantly lower than all other means except for that of the officer 
sample. The officers in turn were significantly lower than all other samples 
except the elite enlisted men. Among the seven samples of average enlisted 
men, of 21 paired comparisons, only two differences were significant at P < 
.01. Survey 63A had a significantly lower mean than did surveys 63B and 
63E. Despite these two deviations, we feel that the consistency of means 
across enlisted samples attests to the reliability of the survey measure. At 
the same time, the differences among AWOLs, normal enlisted men, elite 
enlisted men, and officers reflect the discriminant validity of the measure.’ 


WORLD WAR II AND 1973 COMPARISONS 


Table 3 presents comparisons of our 1973 data with three base-line groups 
from 1943: a cross-sectional sample of enlisted men in the United States, a 
sample of enlisted men who had gone AWOL, and a sample of enlisted men 
in elite units. Our analysis of enlisted personnel from the World War IT 
period is limited to men who were serving in the lowest three enlisted 
grades: corporal and below. The enlisted grade structure of the army has 
become increasingly differentiated since 1943, and it is difficult to standard- 
ize rank between the two periods. By comparing personnel in the lowest 
three grades in World War II with those in the lowest five grades in 1973, 
we feel that the known effects of rank on work-related attitudes have been 
controlled. The proportions of all enlisted personnel at the two times who 
fall within these ranges are very close. Indeed, we feel that we have a very 


3 The stability of items across comparable 1943 surveys gives us some assurance of the 
reliability of our World War II data. Although we do not have comparable data for 
1973, we have been able to perform an analysis which permits evaluation of the reli- 
ability of our 1973 data. This analysis, discussed in the Appendix, cautions us to be 
sensitive to differences among surveys due to question wording. At the same time, we 
are reassured that the sample being used for temporal comparisons is not consistently 
either more favorable or more negative toward the army than other estimates of sol- 
diers’ attitudes would be. Thus, in the analyses to follow, we shall attend not only to 
the presence of significant differences (which might be due to question wording) but, 
more important, to the consistency of direction of such differences. 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISONS OF 1973 MEANS WITH THREE BASE-LINE 
MEANS FROM WORLD WAR II PERIOD* 




















AWOL Elite 
Representative Enlisted Enlisted 1973 
Enlisted Men Men Men Sample 
Questiont (2,028-4,365)t (638) (1,473) (3,283) 
. Would you change job?........... 1.58 1.40 1,80 1.52 
. Chance for promotion............ 2.13 2.21 2.04 3.24 
. Interest in job...............004. 1.85 2.62 1.59 3.04 


. Job worthwhile. ..............4.. 1.67 2.22 1.42 2.17 
ie sche ETE 1.87 2.13 1.64 2.00 
., Job satisfaction...............2.. 2.89 3.65 2.50 3.67 
. Show what you can do........... 2.98 3.65 2.62 3.51 
2.24 1.89 2.13 2.33 
2.34 2.94 2.46 3.81 
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Norr.—W in parentheses. 

* Italicized World War II means are significantly different from 1973 means at P < .01, 
t Higher scores reflect more negative responses for all questions except 1 and 8. 

¢ Data for representative enlisted men were drawn from several surveys. 


conservative test of attitude differences between junior enlisted men in the 
two time periods. 

Our comparisons are presented for the nine questions described in table 1. 
For all items except questions 1 and 8, higher scores reflect more negative 
responses. The comparison of our 1973 sample with representative samples 
of World War II enlisted men shows that for eight of the nine items the 
World War II soldiers were more positive about their jobs than were their 
1973 counterparts. The soldiers from the earlier period were less willing to 
change their jobs, more likely to feel that a soldier with ability could get 
promoted, more interested in their jobs, more likely to think that their jobs 
were worthwhile, more likely to feel that they put all they had into their 
jobs, more satisfied with their jobs, more likely to feel that they were given 
a chance to show what they could do, and more likely to feel that the army 
was well run. Only in evaluations of whether duty or training time was 
wasted were the 1973 soldiers more favorable. 

The comparisons of 1973 soldiers with World War II enlisted men in 
elite units also showed consistently significant differences and were even 
more striking, since, with only two exceptions, these elite soldiers gave more 
positive responses than did the representative World War IT samples. 

The most interesting comparison group for our 1973 sample is the World 
War IT enlisted men who had gone AWOL and who were surveyed while 
in confinement. While this is a very minimal criterion for judging the work- 
related attitudes of the modern American soldier, it is the only set of com- 
parisons we have made with 1943 samples in which the modern soldier does 
not reveal consistently more negative attitudes than did his counterpart of 
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three decades ago. This is not to say that the modern soldier comes out 
clearly more positive. On three items, the differences between the AWOLs 
and the 1973 soldier were not significant. The groups did not differ in their 
job satisfaction. Only 20% of the AWOLs and 25% of the 1973 sample 
reported that they were satisfied or very satisfied, for example, as compared 
with 47% of the representative cross section and 60% of the elite enlisted 
men. Nor did they differ in their evaluations of whether the army gave them 
a chance to show what they could do; 26% of the AWOLs felt that the 
army was giving them at least a fairly good chance to show what they 
could do, as did 30% of the 1973 soldiers. The comparable figure for the 
representative cross section was 48%. They also did not differ on whether 
they thought that what they were doing in the army was worthwhile; 51% 
of the 1973 soldiers and 52% of the AWOLs said they usually felt that 
what they were doing was not worthwhile. 

On three items, in fact, the modern soldiers gave more negative responses 
than did the World War II AWOLs. Only 11% of the modern soldiers said 
that they were very much interested in their jobs, compared with 29% of 
the AWOLs. Only 21% of the modern soldiers thought the army was well 
run, compared with 48% of the AWOLs. And, perhaps surprisingly, the 
1973 sample evaluated promotion chances more negatively than did the 
AWOLs. Only 14% of the former group, compared with 42% of the latter, 
felt that a soldier with ability had a very good chance to get promoted. 

On the three remaining items, the 1973 soldiers had more positive re- 
sponse patterns than the AWOLs. The modern soldier was less likely to say 
that he would change his job if given a chance (66% vs. 76% ) and some- 
what less likely to say that he worked just hard enough to get by (44% vs. 
52% ). He was also less likely to feel that his duty time was wasted (38% 
vs. 48%), although here, perhaps more interesting than the difference is 
the fact that it is not greater. In the main, we find the similarities between 
the attitudes of the soldier of the 1970s and the AWOL of the 1940s to be 
more telling than the differences. Indeed, the pattern of comparisons here 
is similar to that discussed in the Appendix in our comparisons with other 
samples surveyed in the 1970s. 

Stouffer noted a decline in job satisfaction and morale among U.S. troops 
following the end of hostilities in World War II, and comparisons of post- 
World War II attitudes with our post-Vietnam War data may be instruc- 
tive. We have data on two questions asked late in 1945 for which we have 
counterpart questions in our 1973 survey. Again, the 1973 data are in a 
Likert format, while the 1945 data are not. Moreover, the 1945 responses 
were dichotomous (agree vs. disagree) and forced choice. Therefore, we 
collapsed responses and eliminated the middle undecided category in our 
1973 data to increase comparability. 
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Table 4 presents first the items and then the comparisons between our 
1973 sample and both officer and enlisted samples from 1945. In both cases 
enlisted men in the United States in 1945 were similar in attitude to enlisted 
men in 1973, and officers in 1945 were significantly more favorable toward 
the army than were enlisted men in either 1945 or 1973. 


DISCUSSION 


At first glance, it would appear that the average American soldier of the 
1970s was much more negative in his attitudes regarding his service than 
was his World War II counterpart during the height of hostilities. Indeed, 
in this initial analysis, we see dramatic similarities between the average 
soldier of the seventies and the AWOL of the 1940s. We also find, however, 
that the post-Vietnam War soldier may be very similar to his post-World 
War II counterpart. 

It is possible, of course, that our data reflect a secular decline in job 
satisfaction in American society generally. Indeed, Gallup poll data reveal 
a decrease in job satisfaction between 1963 and 1973 (Glaser 1976). How- 
ever, reanalysis of the existing statistical series shows no decline in job satis- 
faction in the employed male labor force, the most appropriate basis of 
comparison for our data (Quinn, Staines, and McCullough 1974). 

Two differences between the World War II and 1973 data bases are 
worthy of mention. First, the World War II army was racially segregated, 
and the samples presented in this analysis are all white. The 1973 survey, 











TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF 1945 AND 1973 DATA 
A. WORDING 
1945 Item 1973 Item Response Equivalences* 
The army has given me a In general, I have gotten Disagree = Disagree/strongly 
square deal. a square deal from the disagree 
army. Agree = Agree/strongly agree 
The army places too much The army pays too much Disagree = Disagree/strongly 
importance on spit and attention to spit and disagree 
polish. polish. Agree = Agree/strongly agree 





B. PERCENTAGE GIVING PRO-ARMY RESPONSE 











Question 1945 Officers 1945 Enlisted Men 1973 Enlisted Men 
Square deal.............. 76 3it 30 
Spit and polish........... 49 24 28 





ne 1973 item included an “undecided” category which was treated as missing data for purposes of this 
analysis. 

t A similar question asked of enlisted men in Europe in late 1945. Their responses were very similar to those 
of officers in the United States at the same time. We have not been able to determine whether this difference 
was Cue to theater effects or to item wording. We have not detected consistent theater effects in our 1973 data. 
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in contrast, reflects a racially integrated force. Race has been shown not to 
have an effect on job satisfaction in the modern army (Wilson and Butler 
1978), and we have included black soldiers in our analysis in order to maxi- 
mize sample size. Second, the World War II data are from samples based 
in the continental United States, while the 1973 data werecollected in three 
theaters. Our analyses to date have not shown consistent or large theater 
effects in our data, and we have retained all three theaters in our samples. 
Restricting the analysis to troops in the United States would have produced 
slightly more negative evaluations in some cases. 

Another factor to be considered is the relevance of our 1973 data for 
describing the modern soldier. Our reliability checks have convinced us that 
our data are no more negative than other surveys conducted during the 
same period. However, 1973, reflecting the end of the draft and America’s 
disengagement from an unpopular war in Vietnam, may have been a low 
point for work-related attitudes among American military personnel. 

Trend data are fragmentary, but the time series that do exist suggest that 
this is not the case. Surveys conducted by the Department of the Army show 
that soldiers’ evaluations of morale in their units did not change signifi- 
cantly between February 1974 and August 1977 and that job satisfaction 
of enlisted personnel dropped somewhat during this period. Unless there 
was a major improvement in soldier attitudes between 1973 and 1974, the 
picture painted by our 1973 survey would appear to be applicable still. 
Moreover, its applicability may transcend the army. Analysis of attitudes 
among navy personnel between 1972 and 1974 showed small declines in job 
satisfaction and organization climate during this period (Franklin and 
Broedling 1976). Similarly, data on quality of life in the air force show 
fairly large decreases in satisfaction with economic standards and economic 
security, and a smaller decrease in satisfaction with work, between 1975 
and 1977 (McNichols, Manley, and Stahl 1978). 

Our results, in combination with earlier findings showing job satisfaction 
to be lower among military personnel than among civilians, suggest that 
there clearly is reason for concern regarding the ability of the all-volunteer 
force to compete with civilian employers for quality personnel in a fairly 
healthy economy. And the low level of satisfaction reflected in our data is, 
in fact, consistent with behavioral manifestations of disaffection that have 
been observed in the all-volunteer force: drug and alcohol use, first-term 
attrition, and discussions of military unionization. More important, the data 
from 1945 and 1973 raise questions about whether the structure and mis- 
sion assigned to the U.S. Army in the 1970s can be fulfilled. Both sets of 
data suggest demoralization in postwar periods. As we pointed out at the 
beginning of this paper, the army was based upon wartime mobilization 
during the World War IT period. The phenomenon of postwar demoraliza- 
tion could be dealt with by demobilization: sending the troops home and 
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not mobilizing again until the next war. We now maintain a large postwar 
force-in-being and hope that its presence will have a stabilizing effect on the 
international system and that the next war will not happen. Postwar demor- 
alization, however, may affect negatively the credibility of this force-in- 
being and raise questions about its ability to play a role in deterrence or in 
constabulary operations. 


APPENDIX 
Reliability of 1973 Data 


The questions asked in our 1973 survey were not asked in other army sur- 
veys of the period. We have, however, been‘ able to compare seven items 
from our 1973 survey with items measuring ‘similar dimensions that were 
included in an army survey conducted from October 1973 to January 1974 
(Bauer and Stout 1974). Two additional items were compared with counter- 
parts in an army-wide survey conducted in late 1974 and early 1975 (Bach- 
man, Blair, and Segal 1977). The sampling frames for the two 1973 samples 
were different in terms of rank structure and geographical distribution. We 
limited our comparisons to junior enlisted personnel (E-1 through E-5) 
stationed in the continental United States. The question wordings were not 
as comparable as are the 1943/1973 comparisons presented in table 1. We 
anticipated finding differences between the two 1973 data sets on the basis 
of question wording alone. Our major concern was whether the sample we 
were using was consistently more favorable to the army or consistently 
more critical of it than other surveys conducted during the same period. 
On two of the seven items in our first comparison, differences between the 
mean scores on five-point scales were not significant, even given differences 
in item wording. The two samples did not differ in their evaluations of the 
quality of their living quarters or in their perceptions of the degree to which 
the people in their units work together as a team. On the remaining five 
items, the two samples differed significantly, but the direction of the differ- 
ence was not consistent. Respondents in the sample used in our 1943/1973 
comparison perceived supervisors to be less friendly and approachable, and 
they were less interested in their jobs and felt they had poorer chances for 
promotion than did the comparison sample, thus reflecting negative evalua- 
tions of various aspects of army life. However, they also perceived their 
supervisors to be more willing to change, and they were less likely to feel 
that their units spent too much time being idle than did the comparison 
sample. Our second comparison involved two items; in both cases, the dif- 
ferences were significant but opposite in direction. Our 1973 respondents 
were somewhat less likely to see their supervisors as friendly and approach- 
able than were the respondents in the 1974—75 survey. However, the 1973 
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soldiers were more likely to see their supervisors offering new ideas to solve 
job-related problems. These differences are consistent with those presented 
above in our 1973 comparisons. 
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In this paper, I criticize and refine Snyder’s (1975, 1977) interpreta- 
tion of the relationship between institutional setting and industrial 
conflict. I argue, among other things, that it is always rational for 
employees to strike when unemployment is low, irrespective of the 
attitudes of employers or the extent to which a government is favor- 
able to labor and that, consequently, if an economic model of indus- 
trial conflict fails to “work,” it makes sense to look at the institutional 
bases of calculative behavior on the part of organized labor rather 
than at the attitudes of employers or the government. I illustrate this 
argument with data from postwar Quebec. 


In two important articles Snyder (1975, 1977) produced an interpretation 
of temporal variations in industrial conflict through which he made it possi- 
ble to reconcile apparently divergent findings within a common framework. 
In this paper I attempt to criticize, refine, and build on that interpretation, 
using a detailed case study of temporal fluctuations in industrial conflict in 
Quebec as a vehicle. After outlining Snyder’s model, I will discuss some 
problems with it, explore them through an attempt to use it in interpreting 
patterns of causation of industrial conflict in postwar Quebec, and then 
argue that the Quebec case suggests some major revisions in the model. 


SNYDER’S MODEL 


A number of quantitative studies of temporal variations in industrial con- 
flict in postwar North America have explicitly assumed that the workers 
involved in the conflicts belong to business unions (Ashenfelter and Johnson 
1969; Smith 1972); that is, unions whose aspirations do not transcend the 
maximization of their members’ incomes through aggressive collective bar- 
gaining (Bell 1961). In those studies it was found that industrial conflict 


1 The research for this paper was supported by grants from the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies, McGill University, and the Canada Department of Labour. Winnie Tse assem- 
bled the data with diligence and care. I am indebted to David Snyder, Bill Westley, and 
Maurice Pinard who were kind enough to comment on earlier versions of the paper. 
None of them necessarily agrees with the interpretation developed here, and none of 
them is responsible for any inadequacies. 
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responds closely to changing economic conditions: strike rates rise when real 
wages lag and when falling unemployment reduces the potential personal 
costs of striking; they fall when real wages advance and when rising unem- 
ployment increases the potential personal costs of striking.? In a study of 
France with its more politicized labor movement, on the other hand, Shorter 
and Tilly (1974) presented data which were not generally consistent with 
the orthodox economic model outlined above but in which political factors 
(cabinet changes, election year) as well as fluctuations in union membership 
proved explanatory. 

What Snyder has done is subsume the specific findings and interpreta- 
tions of these studies under a more general theory. His argument is that the 
determinants of temporal fluctuations in industrial conflict are likely to 
vary depending upon the extent of institutionalization of collective bargain- 
ing and the political position of labor. 

His reasoning starts from the following premise: a stable relationship 
between the normal economic variables and industrial conflict requires that 
both employers and workers be willing to bargain. For workers to capitalize 
on favorable conditions or to adjust their demands to their aspirations 
(such an adjustment is what the relationship with real wages in effect ex- 
presses) there has to be the possibility of bargaining. If employers retain a 
principled objection to the recognition of trade unions and bargaining (as, 
it is often claimed, they do in France), when confronted with striking 
workers they will not make decisions with respect to concessions solely in 
terms of the economic losses from a sustained strike. Snyder is not very 
explicit on this, but I assume him to imply that even if conditions are such 
that workers can get part-time jobs and hold out for longer periods (because 
of a low rate of unemployment), that capacity to hold out will not affect 
their probability of success. As a matter of principle, employers simply will 
not give in. If we assume that workers learn from the example of a few 
widely publicized but entirely unsuccessful strikes initiated under appar- 
ently propitious or appropriate conditions,? it would follow that workers 
would tend not to strike when conditions appear favorable from a postwar 
North American perspective. 

Moreover, if labor is “excluded from the polity,” that is, if no significant 


2 The normal mechanisms through which low unemployment is thought to reduce the 
personal costs of striking are first, the availability of part-time jobs for strikers; second, 
the possibility of finding alternative employment if the strikers are dismissed or if work 
relations are so poisoned that a return to the workplace after the strike would be un- 
reasonably disagreeable; and third, the fact that employers are more likely to make 
concessions in the face of a strike when business is good. 


3 In the French case, Shorter and Tilly comment that “anyone who insisted that the 
true purpose of strikes was to achieve the stated grievances would be absolutely at a loss 
to explain why in the 1960’s workers still struck at all, so few of their demands were 
ever met” (1974, p. 68). 
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political party is responsive to its demands, the labor leadership may use 
the strike to focus its protests on the government which, after all, can act 
unilaterally to improve the conditions of workers through minimum-wage 
legislation or favorable macroeconomic policies. Or, if as in France em- 
ployers will not negotiate, it makes sense to strike when there is some hope 
of governmental intervention in the interests of strikers. Since strikes some- 
times threaten disorder, the government may intervene to pressure particu- 
lar employers into settling (cf. Shorter and Tilly 1974). 

Furthermore, before collective bargaining and unions are accepted, union 
membership is often grossly unstable (cf. Harvey 1973 on the Knights of 
Labour). Since the most important basis for strikes is organization, it fol- 
lows that year-to-year fluctuations in unionization are more important in 
the determination of strike propensities than are economic conditions. If on 
the other hand union membership is stable, employers are willing to recog- 
nize unions, and labor has access to political leaders through the less con- 
spicuous method of lobbying, then, according to Snyder, industrial conflict 
is likely to be predicted by economic factors. 

Snyder (1977) has applied this analysis to North American industrial 
conflict and argues that it is because collective bargaining was not institu- 
tionalized and labor had not “entered the polity” before the Second World 
War that the standard economic models perform poorly for the prewar 
period and well for the postwar period. As a corollary, “political” and “or- 
ganizational” variables have substantial coefficiencts for the prewar period 
but not for the postwar period. He notes that the model performs less well 
for Canada than for the United States but nonetheless concludes that for 
the prewar period the “results of this re-analysis of early Canadian strikes, 
though mixed and weaker than the findings for the United States, are still 
more consistent with the elaborated model than with a strictly economic 
interpretation” (p. 338). For the postwar period, economic variables do 
rather better (although not so well as in the United States), and one would 
conclude that collective bargaining in Canada was, if not as institutionalized 
as in the United States, at least more institutionalized than it had been 
before the war.* 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Snyder assumes that the Second World War marks a dividing line in in- 
dustrial conflict in both the United States and Canada. For these two coun- 
tries he compares pre- and postwar regressions in the expectation that in 


+ Although Snyder (1977) reports a rather mixed performance for the economic model 
in postwar Canada, other writers have reported results quite comparable with those 
for the postwar United States (e.g, Smith 1972, 1977; Walsh 1975). It is a little puz- 
zling that Snyder does not explicitly confront this fact. 
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the earlier period political variables and the rate of unionization should 
predict temporal fluctuations in the level of industrial conflict but economic 
variables should not be significantly predictive. In the postwar period or- 
ganized labor is assumed to have entered the polity, focused on economic 
issues, and been acknowledged by employers as a necessary evil, with the 
result that economic variables should predict fluctuations in the rate of 
industrial conflict. In France and Italy, on the other hand, the prewar pat- 
tern should extend into the postwar period. 

An initial problem is that, except in the case of the United States, his 
data are not overwhelmingly supportive of this interpretation. I have al- 
ready observed how mixed the findings are for Canada. For France, scarcely 
any variable is significant in the postwar period, including political variables 
and the unionization measure. As for Italy, in four equations with two 
political variables incorporated in each, a single political variable is sig- 
nificant in only one. Thus, political variables in Italy (as measured by 
Snyder) do not predict industrial conflict at all in the prewar period and 
only one political variable is predictive in the postwar period. Only the re- 
sults for the United States can be seen as satisfactory for Snyder’s purposes.5 

Another and perhaps related problem is that Snyder does not justify the 
particular historical periodicity he adopts. Even for the United States, 
which fits his argument best, he presents no evidence whatsoever of a shift 
in the attitudes of employers in the direction of greater tolerance of trade 
unions, let alone a shift that coincides with the end of his “prewar” period 
(which includes the entire Second World War). One would assume that the 
Wagner Act was relevant in the process of union recognition by employers; 
but that was enacted in 1935, more than a decade before the end of the 
Second World War. With respect to the political incorporation of labor, 
Shorter and Tilly (1974, p. 330) locate that in the 1930s too and not at the 
end of the Second World War. Even assuming some lag, it is still difficult 
to feel comfortable with the periodicity adopted by Snyder. The logic of 
his analysis involves contrasting the regression coefficients from two periods, 
but the dividing line he selects is not well justified. 

Mcreover, his assumptions that for economic variables to predict in- 
dustrial conflict employers must be willing to bargain and that workers are 
likely to link their strikes to politics when employers are not willing to 
bargain and when labor is “excluded from the polity” are most dubious. 
Even in the United States, in some years before the Second World War, 
workers seem to have struck as the unemployment rate fell (Montgomery 


5 Snyder uses the .01 level as his benchmark of statistical significance. But for all three 
countries analyzed in his 1975 paper, an economic variable appears to be statistically 
significant at the .1 level in the prewar period. It is not at all clear that the most con- 
servative methodological strategy involves adopting the more stringent level of signif- 
icance when doing so tends to support one’s hypothesis. 
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1974, p. 512). We know from Snyder’s findings that this was not an entirely 
stable pattern; but Montgomery’s close examination of the historical record 
of strikes in this period does reveal surges in strikes as unemployment drops. 
And that is not surprising. For a start, political conditions can remain un- 
favorable to strikers for very prolonged periods of time indeed. In Quebec, 
as we will see, Maurice Duplessis presided over an antilabor administration 
all the way from 1944 to 1960. Organized Jabor would have had to be willing 
to live a life of extraordinarily quiet desperation for a long time indeed were 
it simply to have waited for the next vaguely sympathetic government. But, 
of course, there were strikes in this period, and it would be rational for 
workers to strike when unemployment is low, whether or not employers 
were willing to bargain. If labor fails to relate strikes to economic condi- 
tions, that raises questions about how organized labor selects its strategy 
rather than about the attitudes of employers. 

There is a final problem, the discussion of which will lead us into an 
examination of the Quebec case. Snyder’s analysis belongs to a sizable 
group of quantitative studies of temporal variations in strikes which have 
attempted to assess the effects of economic variables and, in some instances, 
political variables, on striking. These have all been national-level analyses 
except for that of Hibbs (1976) which is still more aggregated, using pooled 
national-level data. 

In addition to Snyder’s (1975; 1977) analyses of the United States, 
Canada, France, and Italy, Smith (1972, 1976), Walsh (1975), and 
Cousineau and Lacroix (1976) have examined data for Canada, Ashenfelter 
and Johnson (1969) for the United States, and Pencavel (1970) for Britain. 
All of these studies exhibit a common methodological limitation. Since they 
use data from the national level they obscure substantial and important 
internal divergencies. For instance, collective bargaining may be more or 
less routine in the established industria] heartland of the United States in 
the northeast and the Great Lakes region, but it is considerably less so in 
the growth industrial areas of the south and southwest and in some of the 
old mining areas of Kentucky and Tennessee. Employers have been and 
still are bitterly resisting unionization in important plants in those areas 
(Business Week 1976). 

Now, this is not to say that a smaller unit of analysis is always more 
informative than a larger one. The important point here is that in testing 
the explanatory power of political against economic variables, under some 
circumstances the national may not be an appropriate level of analysis. For 
France, with its thoroughly centralized public administration (Blondel 
1974), it may make sense to analyze the effect of mational-level politics 
on industrial conflict and ignore the effects of politics at the regional or 
local level. But in federal systems like the United States and especially 
Canada, significant responsibilities with respect to labor relations are lo- 
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cated at the state or provincial level. One of the countries examined by 
Snyder is indeed Canada. In Canada, at least in peacetime, the provinces 
are responsible for both minimum wage levels and industrial relations legis- 
lation (except for a quite limited federal area of jurisdiction, largely in 
transportation and the federal public service; Jamieson 1973). Since the 
principal location of political decision making relevant to industrial con- 
flict is the province, it makes sense to analyze data at the provincial rather 
than the federal level. And, indeed, it is hard to sensibly treat theories which 
stress the relative causal efficacy of political and economic variables if one 
does not use provincial level data. 

Snyder’s interpretation of the relationship between institutional context 
and temporal patterns of industrial conflict, then, is not entirely persuasive. 
That is true because of problems in the rationale behind the interpretation 
and in the methods and evidence used to support it. That labor would 
respond to political conditions rather than fluctuating unemployment rates 
where employers refuse to bargain is questionable precisely because politi- 
cal conditions can be unfavorable for such long periods of time, because 
there is a limit on the amount of pressure that governments can exercise 
on employers in capitalist countries (especially if the bulk of the unionized 
labor force is paid above the legal minimum wage), and because it is always 
rational for workers to strike when economic conditions are favorable. 

With respect to methods, as we have seen, there may be a problem in 
analyzing data at the level of the nation-state if responsibility for labor rela- 
tions is located at the level of the province or state. But, perhaps most 
important of all, Snyder provides no evidence that the historical changes 
he assumes to have occurred coincided with the periodicity of his analysis. 
In this study of Quebec, I will show that there is evidence of quite different 
historical changes lying behind a shift in the temporal pattern of causes of 
strikes, historical changes which are consistent with a modified version of 
Snyder’s interpretation. I will begin, however, by examining why, if one 
accepts Snyder’s reasoning, one might expect his findings for Canada as a 
whole to be inapplicable to Quebec. 


THE CASE OF QUEBEC 


Snyder’s model raises two key questions. First, are both employers and 
workers willing to bargain? Second, are political leaders accessible to labor 
leaders? With respect to the first point, one might anticipate a large num- 
ber of the employers in Quebec to be recalcitrant bargainers. In France, 
employers are treated as endowed with anachronistic attitudes which make 
them unwilling to negotiate with unions (Shorter and Tilly 1974, pp. 33- 
39). In the prewar United States and Canada it is, presumably, more a 
question of employers still finding “union busting” feasible. In postwar 
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Quebec, however, there is another basis for the stern resistance of employers 
to unions and their demands. Manufacturing industry normally accounts 
for the bulk of strikes, and much of Quebec’s manufacturing employment is 
concentrated in the low-wage and rather competitive textile, clothing, fur- 
niture, and leather-goods industries (cf. Raynauld 1961). The competitive 
market for goods disposes employers to resist wage claims vigorously. Rates 
of man-days lost in those industries are normally low because strikes are 
less likely to pay off if market conditions sometimes make the closing of 
a plant more attractive to employers than giving into a union (Smith 1978). 
The importance of this is that, for purely economic reasons, employers are 
likely to resist wage claims aggressively and in doing so provide an induce- 
ment for workers to make appeals to the government. 

With respect to the attitude of organized labor to bargaining, the situa- 
tion is a little more complicated. For most of the postwar period, there is 
no reason to think that the unions affiliated with either of the major union 
federations have been unwilling to bargain. But until the end of the 1950s 
part of the union movement displayed a characteristic relevant to the con- 
cerns of this paper and Snyder’s which Snyder’s model does not clearly incor- 
porate. A good part of Quebec’s unionized population belongs to the Confédé- 
ration des Syndicats Nationaux (CSN) ,° which originated as a confessional 
union federation, the Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada 
(CTCC), and self-consciously differentiated itself from North American 
business unionism. With much of its intellectual leadership provided by the 
clergy or by unionists with experience in Catholic lay organizations, the 
CTCC adopted a distinctly corporatist ideology (Saint-Pierre 1975; Moniére 
1977, pp. 258-61). Consequently, until the late 1950s, the union federation 
cultivated a set of attitudes which included a very real reluctance to use the 
strike weapon (Tremblay 1972, pp. 115-16). On occasion it did initiate 
strikes which were both bitter and prolonged (Trudeau 1974). But it does 
not appear to have regarded the strike as an ordinary and routine aspect of 
industrial relations, and one might expect that it would not strike according 
to the kind of calculative routine expected from a North American busi- 
ness union. 

As we shall see in a little more detail shortly, since 1960 the Quebec labor 
movement has moved away from the business union model in a different 
direction. It has become progressively more radical. This is reflected in the 


6 The Confédération des Syndicats Nationaux was the name adopted by the CTCC 
(Confédération des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada) when it deconfessionalized. 
The other union federations referred to in this paper are the Fédération des Travailleurs 
du Québec (FTQ) and the Canadian Congress of Labour (CCL); the latter united with 
the Trades and Labour Congress (TLC) to form the Canadian Labour Congress in 1956. 
The FTQ was formed in 1957 from a merger of the Fédération Provinciale du Travail 
du Québec (FPTQ) and the Fédération des Unions Industrielles du Québec (FUIQ). The 
other major union federation mentioned in this paper is the Corporation des Enseignants 
du Québec (CEQ). 
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evolution of both the Fédération des Travailleurs du Québec (FTQ) and 
the CSN and also characterizes the Corporation des Enseignants du Québec 
(CEQ). Since the mid 1960s the leaderships of the CSN and the CEQ, and 
some of the leadership of the constituent unions of the FTQ, have become 
quite explicitly socialist and, in a substantial number of instances, Marxist 
(Tremblay 1972; Drache 1972; David 1975; Moniére 1977, pp. 355-59; 
Dupont and Tremblay 1977). A substantial part of Quebec labor leadership 
then, has developed aspiratidns which transcend simple collective bargain- 
ing. According to Snyder’s interpretation, that might lead us to expect a 
weakening of the adequacy of an economic model of economic conflict. 

Thus, in Quebec in the postwar period, the routine bargaining process 
was obstructed by the fact that many employers may well have been eco- 
nomically disinclined to bargain in good faith. In addition, in the earlier 
part of the period, while workers affiliated with the CTCC were willing to 
bargain, they were less likely to accompany their bargaining with a cal- 
culative resort to the strike. Finally, since the mid 1960s an important seg- 
ment of the union movement in Quebec has tended to develop political 
aspirations quite uncharacteristic of North America as a whole. 

The second key question arising from Snyder’s model is, Can union 
leaders lobby? Again the situation in Quebec is rather complicated. Until 
1960 Quebec was endowed with a government under Maurice Duplessis 
which was generally antilabor (Quinn 1963, chap. 4). That notwithstanding, 
one of the smaller federations of the time, the Fédération Provinciale du 
Travail du Québec, which was composed principally of American craft 
unions and covered about a tenth of the province’s unionized labor force, 
did have the ear of the government (Tremblay 1972, p. 130). But the bulk 
of the union movement had most certainly not entered the polity. 

In 1960 there was a change of government and the “quiet revolution”? 
began. Several of the Liberal cabinet ministers who took office under Jean 
Lesage had strong links with the CSN, and in the early phases of that 
ministry the CSN could lobby effectively (Tremblay 1972, p. 146). But 
before the end of that government, the CSN had started to distance itself 
from formally elected officials. It became progressively more radical and 
sensitive about cooptation in this period (e.g., Tremblay 1967, p. 88; David 
1975). If the CSN entered the polity in 1960. one can argue that it had 
made its exit by 1966, at least partially. The FTQ in this later period was 
considerably less reticent. In general, however, one cannot conclude that la- 
bor as a whole has consistently been incorporated into the polity throughout 
the postwar period. Nor does its participation fall into any easy pattern. 


T The “quiet revolution” followed the accession to power of the Liberal party under 
Jean Lesage. It involved the modernization of the Quebec educational system and the 
formation of a series of state enterprises, as well as a general disruption of the tradi- 
tional structure of power in Quebec (Milner and Milner 1973, pp. 167-94; Breton 1972). 
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With respect to the key questions raised by Snyder, then, Quebec proves 
to be complicated. (And one suspects that that is probably true of the cases 
that Snyder has looked at.) There are, however, some prima facie grounds 
for expecting the determinants of temporal variability in industrial conflict 
to diverge from those of Canada as a whole. In the next section I examine 
the extent to which they do.® 


DATA ANALYSIS 


For Canada as a whole, a number of studies have found that economic 
variables explain temporal fluctuations in postwar industrial conflict very 
well indeed (Smith 1972, 1976; Walsh 1975; Cousineau and Lacroix 1976). 
Snyder’s analysis would dispose one to assume that this is because collective 
bargaining has been institutionalized. That in Snyder’s equations political 
variables do not predict the pattern of industrial conflict would be ac- 
counted for by the fact that labor had entered the polity. But, in Quebec, 
as we have seen, there are some prima facie grounds for assuming that col- 
lective bargaining in some substantial sectors has not been entirely institu- 
tionalized and that labor has not been a consistent part of the polity during 
the postwar period. One might, then, expect to find economic variables less 
adequate in predicting variations in industrial conflict in Quebec and, possi- 
bly, political variables predicting them instead. However, as we see in equa- 
tions 1—3 of table 1, economic variables do indeed predict quarterly fluctua- 
tions in both number of strikes and man-days lost in the postwar period.® 
Both dependent variables are at their highest values when the unemploy- 
ment rate is lowest and when growth in real wages lags. In addition, there 
is a clear-cut negative relationship between number of strikes and the dum- 
my variable for the fourth quarter. Finally, for both man-days lost and 
number of strikes there is a significant positive trend term. As in other 


8 There have been different claims about the appropriate measures of strike behavior 
(cf. Shorter and Tilly 1974; Snyder 1975; Hibbs 1975). As dependent variables I use 
both number of strikes and man-days lost from strikes. I do not attempt to account for 
the differences between the results for the two variables. Both are included because 
each has tended to yield significant results in other studies. 


9 The equations are estimated using linear regression and, in the first instance, ordinary 
least squares (OLS). In some equations reported in this paper based on the OLS tech- 
nique, the Durbin-Watson statistic is slightly unsatisfactory. There is some controversy 
over this (Wonnacott and Wonnacott 1972), but it is sometimes claimed that the gen- 
eralized least squares (GLS) technique can get around the problem of autocorrelated 
residuals. Consequently, where the OLS Durbin-Watson is unsatisfactory, GLS results 
are reported too. In the quarterly equations, the real-wages variable is entered in an 
Almon distributed-lag form (Almon 1965) using a second degree polynomial which falls 
to zero after six quarters. The quarterly data produced the same results even when a 
simple percentage increase or decrease specification was used. The Almon procedure is 
employed for continuity with other studies. A simple percentage-change specification 
is used in the analysis of annual data. 
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studies (e.g., Smith 1972; Walsh 1975), the variables used explain fluctua- 
tions in the propensity to strike considerably better than variations in the 
number of man-days lost. I return to the trend term in the next section 
of this paper. 

Equations 4-6 each include “political” variables. Now, it should be clear 
that the more important of the political variables which have attracted the 
attention of other writers are not relevant in the Quebec case. Hibbs 
(1976), for instance, focused his attention on the effects on striking of a 
large Communist party membership and the presence of a Social Demo- 
cratic party as a contender for electoral power. But Quebec has never had 
either a strong Communist party (along the lines of the French or Italian 
ones) or, at least until the very recent and spectacular rise of the Parti 
Québécois, a Social Democratic party. What Quebec did have was a 
thoroughly repressive labor climate under Duplessis (Quinn 1963, chap. 4; 
David 1975). In equation 4, a Duplessis dummy is introduced. On the 
assumption that the Union Nationale is a generally conservative party, in 
equation 5, a Union Nationale dummy is introduced (1 when the Union 
Nationale formed the government, 0 when the Liberals formed the govern- 
ment). Finally, on the assumption that the right to strike in the public 
sector which was introduced in 1964 might have some effect on the overall 
number of strikes and man-days lost, that variable is introduced in equa- 
tion 6. , 

It should be clear immediately that in all three equations these political 
variables add no predictive power whatsoever. Following Snyder, we would 
conclude that industrial relations in postwar Quebec are well and truly 
institutionalized and, furthermore, entirely consistent with the pattern in 
Canada as a whole. 

Yet the considerations raised earlier with respect to the attitudes of 
employers and trade unions in Quebec remain. Those considerations tended 
to suggest that there were some obstacles to the institutionalization of col- 
lective bargaining in Quebec. One should also, then, countenance the possi- 
bility that one can find economic models performing perfectly well, whether 
employers accept collective bargaining or not. In other words, the good 
performance of the economic model of strike determination for the whole 
postwar period indicates either that I have overstated the importance of 
various factors—Quebec’s soft manufacturing sector, the ambivalence of 
the CTCC to striking, the radicalization of Quebec labor since the mid 
1960s, and the political exclusion of the bulk of organized labor up to 
1960—for Snyder’s interpretation or, alternatively, that there may be some- 
thing wrong with Snyder’s interpretation in its current form. I will return 
to this in the next section. But first there are some particular grounds for 
thinking that there have been real shifts in the character of industrial con- 
flict in Quebec over the postwar period. Certainly, orthodox treatments of 
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Quebec history divide the period into at least two quite distinct parts: 
there are the dark ages of Duplessis and then, from 1960, the quiet revolu- 
tion and its aftermath.!° This periodicity has been specifically applied to 
the development of trade unionism in Quebec by Tremblay (1972). For 
him, the period up to 1960 is a period of maturation for trade unionism, 
followed by a “new departure.” Thus: “The period of the quiet revolution 
was the occasion for trade unionism to develop its consciousness, to root 
itself more firmly in its environment and to become more assertive with 
respect to both union issues and more general socio-economic issues” (p. 
38).11 It became more assertive according to Tremblay because “the revolt 
_ of ordinary people against all forms of oppression, the political and social 
commitment of students and young workers forced unionism to realize that 
it was no longer the sole source of opposition, that it had lost the position 
of sole progressive force that it seemed to occupy during the ‘dark ages’ 
of Duplessis and that it had, to some extent, become bourgeois” (p. 38).!# 
Ir. other words, according to Tremblay, the quiet revolution was a period 
during which organized labor developed a stronger sense of purpose along 
with a more assertive position on the left. This suggested that it would make 
sense to run the same regressions separately for the pre-1960 and post-1960 
periods. The results appear in table 2. 

Table 2 reveals some interesting differences between the two periods. For 
both number of strikes and number of man-days lost, the coefficients for 
unemployment rate and trend are more substantial in the later period. For 
number of strikes, the coefficient for the fourth-quarter dummy is also more 
substantial in the later period. More interesting, however, the standard 
error for each of these variables is much larger in the earlier period than the 
later one. Consequently, in the later period, the R? is very much higher 
than in the earlier one. From 1948 to the end of 1959 the pattern of in- 
dustrial conflict does not correspond to economic conditions as well as it 


10 David (1975) argues against a simple pre—quiet revolution/post-quiet revolution pe- 
riocicity on the grounds that after the more amicable relationship between the provin- 
cial government and the unions during the quiet revolution the return to power of the 
Union Nationale brought a return of hard-line policies toward Jabor. Without disputing 
the correctness of David's point, eq. 5 of table 1 suggests that this did not affect the 
overall level of industrial conflict. In addition, the graph referred to in the next section 
shcws that the economic model continues to do well throughout the post-1960 period, 
including the years when the Union Nationale was in office. 


11 “La période de la révolution tranquille a été pour le syndicalisme loccasion d'une 
prise de conscience, d’un meilleur enracinement dans le milieu et d’un nouvel élan tant 
sur le front syndical que sur le front socio-économique.” 


12 “La révolte des petites gens contre toutes les formes d’oppression, engagement poli- 
tique et social de Ja jeunesse étudiante et ouvriére ont forcé Je syndicalisme a réaliser 
qu’il ne possédait plus le monopole de la contestation, qu'il avait perdu Voriginalité 
avant-gardiste qu’il semblait posséder pendant la période de la grande noirceur et qu’il 
s’était en quelque sorte embourgeoisé.” 
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does after 1960. This table, in short, indicates that there are real grounds 
for subdividing union history around the quiet revolution. 

The equations in tables 1 and 2 were specified in the particular form that 
they take for comparison with Snyder’s equations. In table 3, labor force 
growth and fluctuations are controlled for more directly by using the ratios 
of both strikes and man-days lost to labor force (with numbers unemployed 
instead of the unemployment rate as one of the independent variables). It 
should be immediately clear that the differences between the two periods 
become still more marked. In table 3 neither trend nor number unemployed 
has a significant effect on either measure of industrial conflict in the early 
period. Thus, despite the fact that Quebec labor became generally more 
radical after 1960, moving away from North American unionism in a rather 
European direction, it is in this later period that both unemployment and 
growth in real wages predict levels of industrial conflict. 


AN ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION 


Snyder’s model points to employers’ and workers’ willingness to bargain. 
It is worth reiterating that Snyder has presented absolutely no evidence 
of a shift in the attitudes of employers in the United States (which is the 
case that fits his interpretation best). He has simply made an intelligent 
inference from the available data. But, as I have observed above, one could 
argue that whether employers are willing to bargain or not it would make 
sense for members of unions to strike when unemployment is low. That is 
always the most intelligent strategy. What that suggests in turn is that one . 
major element in interpreting the coincidence of industrial conflict with 
the standard economic variables (particularly the rate of unemployment) 
is the extent to which the union movement becomes skilled in industrial 
combat and, more specifically, the extent to which it is capable of generating 
well-timed strikes. 

Gompers himself commented on the problem of poorly timed strikes 
in the United States (Ulman 1955, p. 396). What seemed to happen was 
that “the local was almost always willing to support a strike; indeed .. . 
it was even invariably willing to support strikes entered into by other locals. 
Past failures seldom proved effective in checking this impetuosity; local 
memories, it seems, were short. This might have been due to the fact that 
local unions themselves were often short lived” (Ulman 1955, p. 426). If 
willingness to strike is unchecked by tactical prudence, strikes will be at 
least as likely to occur when the standard of living of workers is most 
threatened as when conditions are propitious. 

There are several aspects to’ tactical prudence. In the first place, the 
strike must be viewed by union leaders and members as a routine instru- 
ment of industrial relations. A union that is reluctant to strike at all is 
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likely to end up striking when it is forced into a conflict rather than when 
it stands to profit most from conflict. Second, what happened in the United 
States suggests that the probability of “tactically prudent” decisions is 
enhanced by some degree of centralization of control over the decision to 
strike. Ulman (1955, p. 428) notes that whereas “national leadership was 
rarely quixotic,” local leadership often was. Third, one would expect 
tactically prudent striking to require a certain amount of learning on the 
part of union leaders. This is not simply a question of knowing that it makes 
more sense to strike when business is good; that is, presumably, obvious. It 
is, rather, knowing how to act in a politically intelligent and skillful way. 
It requires, in other words, knowing how to cool off rank-and-file union 
members who think they are cverdue for a pay increase during a period of 
relatively high unemployment and how to whip up sentiment for a strike 
when business is good but substantial opportunities for overtime attenuate 
the attractiveness of striking.13 
Since Snyder’s treatments cf the United States and Canada include no 
documentation of the historical changes that his model assumes, the critical 
test of his interpretation of the institutional bases for different patterns of 
temporal causation of industrial conflict requires an examination of pre- 
cisely what historical changes accompany the shift from a period when an 
economic model performs poorly to a period when it performs well. In the 
Quebec case, there is no evidence whatsoever of a shift in the attitudes of 
employers in the period immediately before 1960. The evidence on the 
political position of labor is mixed. But the following developments did take 
place. First, the CTCC deconfessionalized, relinquished its former reluc- 
tance to strike, and strengthened both its central control and its strike 
funds (Vaillancourt 1968; Hamelin and Harvey 1976, pp. 305-6). Second, 
there were changes in influence and control. The FTQ increased its influ- 
ence over its constituent unions including, on occasion, their negotiations 
(Bernard 1969; Dofny and Bernard 1968, pp. 63—64).14 More important, 
the international union affiliates of the FTQ strengthened their control over 
their Quebec locals (Hamelin and Harvey 1976, p. 377). Third, merger 
_ talks between the CSN and the Canadian Congress of Labour (the FTQ’s 
constitutionally superior body) broke down, with the result that from about 
. the beginning of the quiet revclution there was markedly more keen inter- 
union competition. Finally, the period of the quiet revolution was asso- 
ciated with a marked and sustained drop in unemployment levels. 
These developments are likely to have influenced the character of indus- 


13 For interesting evidence on the tensions between union officials and the rank and file, 
see Beauchamp (1967). 


14 It is important to acknowledge that that influence involved no more than technical 
assistance. The constituent unions of the FTQ continue to act independently (Dupont 
and Tremblay 1976, pp. 20-21). 
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trial relations in several ways. The change in attitude within the CSN to 
one in which striking was regarded as a normal and routine aspect of labor 
relations meant that the largest union central in Quebec was encouraging 
a more calculative attitude toward employers. Its reinforced strike funds 
meant that its unions had the resources necessary to act calculatively with 
effect. And the stronger central control over the locals meant that improve- 
ments in tactics could become institutionalized within advice-granting cen- 
trals. In this period, the international unions affiliated with the FTQ were 
also becoming more active in local decision making. The strengthened FTQ 
could reinforce the policies set by its individual national and international 
unions with advice specific to Quebec conditions. The linguistic gap between 
the U.S. and Canadian unions and their Quebec members would make that 
quite important (Bernard 1969, p. 54). 

At the same time, the sharpened competition between the two centrals 
put a premium on performance (see esp. Bernard 1969). Each central was 
out to maximize its membership and, clearly, striking successfully would do 
nothing but help. Moreover, the economic conditions during the quiet revo- 
lution were conducive to enhancing the skill of union leaders as well as their 
stature with their members. A graph of the pattern of strikes predicted by 
equation 1, table 1, and the distribution of strikes around that pattern (pro- 
vided on request) shows that from about 1961 until about the end of 1966 
the model predicts a substantial upward trend in the prospensity to strike 
and that the actual distribution of strikes conforms quite closely to what 
the model predicts. Therefore the marked upward tendency must be due to 
one or more of the variables in the model. The quarterly dummy cannot 
account for it. Nor can the trend term which, of course, in this equation 
applies to the whole period. The reason must then lie in a substantial lag 
in real wages or a fall in unemployment, or both. In fact, however, real 
wages rose quite steadily during the quiet revolution. On the other hand, 
unemployment fell markedly from very high levels in 1960 and 1961. There 
were persistent annual declines from 1961 to 1967, when the direction 
changed and unemployment climbed to a peak in 1971. The surge in strikes 
from 1961 on, then, has its origin in falling unemployment rates. But it is 
important to bear in mind that, as table 2 shows, from 1948 to 1960 unem- 
ployment levels had fluctuated considerably but strike levels had been less 
sensitive to changes in the level of unemployment. In other words, the quiet 
revolution ushered in economic conditions which were favorable to striking 
and also ushered in the general shift in the relationship between economic 
conditions and striking that table 2 and, even more, table 3 reveal. 

The sharpened competition could be expected to make the unions more 
aggressive. Greater aggressiveness might be expected to induce leaders to 
strike more often. The falling unemployment rate gave union leaders the 
opportunity to practice initiating strikes in more favorable conditions. One 
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would expect the skill of union leaders in the initiation of strikes to be in- 
creased by more frequent strikes. Practice presumbly makes perfect for 
union leaders too. 

Thus, by 1960 Quebec labor must have been well equipped to-exploit the 
opportunities that the falling levels of unemployment during the quiet revo- 
lution afforded it. And the sustained falls in unemployment, themselves, 
would have provided an impetus to take on a more aggressive posture. It is 
also relevant that after 1960 the negative relationship of the level of strikes 
to the fourth-quarter dummy grows stronger. Cold weather and the ap- 
proach of Christmas make the last quarter of the year a distinctly unat- 
tractive time to strike. That strikes become closely related negatively to the 
fourth-quarter dummy after 1960 again suggests a more strategy-conscious 
union movement. 


THE TREND 


Time-series analyses of industrial conflict, including those of Canada, often 
incorporate a trend term. But not enough attention has been paid to the 
interpretation of the trend result. Smith’s (1972) results for 1953-68 show, 
almost uniformly, a positive trend for both number of strikes and man- 
hours lost because of strikes. Unfortunately, Smith simply reduces this 
to a result of “growth in the economy.” Walsh’s (1975) results show a 
positive trend for number of strikes, a negative trend for duration of strikes, 
and no trend for either time lost or size. His treatment is a little more in- 
teresting. He postulates that a negative trend should indicate increasingly 
“mature” and “responsible” bargaining relationships (p. 50). Since he finds 
a positive trend for number of strikes he infers that it probably reflects 
greater militancy (p. 54). 

Snyder in his preoccupation with the competing explanatory power of 
economic and political models ignores the trend terms that he reports in his 
regression equations in one paper (1975). But his more recent comparative 
treatment of Canada and the United States largely adopts Walsh’s position 
on the implications of trend terms. In addition, he raises an important point. 
His emphasis on organizational requirements indicates that unionization ` 
should have a generally positive effect on striking. If one includes unioniza- 
tion in one’s model and if there is a set of institutional developments tending 
to reduce the volume of industrial conflict, one would expect to find a quite 
marked negative trend term, because the positive effects of an upward trend 
in union membership will have been removed. And, indeed, he finds a nega- 
tive trend in the number of strikes in Canada in the postwar period (but 
no negative trend for number of workers involved and number of man-days 
lost). He would, presumably, explain the difference between his finding on 
the trend in numbers of strikes and that of Walsh on the grounds that he 
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includes a unionization term in his estimating equation whereas Walsh 
does not. , 

But would a positive trend necessarily mean “immature” or “irresponsi- 
ble” bargaining relationships, as Walsh’s analysis suggests? In the section 
above I emphasized the importance of union leaders learning their trade. 
That involves learning how to arrange things so that strikes usually occur 
under the most propitious circumstances. But, in addition, it involves learn- 
ing just how much can be gained through striking and how frequently to 
strike. For many unionized workers—those employed in competitive in- 
dustries or in marginal firms in an industry dominated by a few giants— 
striking is a weapon of limited effectiveness since their employers are likely 
to put up very substantial resistance indeed (Smith 1978). But for union- 
ized workers in less competitive industries with employers who can, ulti- 
mately, afford to give in, striking is a prudent and rewarding course (cf. 
Hendricks 1975; Jones and Laudadio 1975). But just how rewarding will 
become clear only with practice. For workers in these industries, if they 
produce a product for which the demand is reasonably inelastic, there is a 
substantial area for wage improvement before any economic equilibrium is 
reached; that is, before their employers can no longer afford to make conces- 
sions. Workers in this situation can strike productively more and more fre- 
quently. If strikes have paid off in the past a rational group of workers will 
have recourse to them more frequently in the future. They should be par- 
ticularly likely to do so where unions are competing with each other. 

With this in mind, it is worth examining the trend results for Quebec. 
As we can see from table 1, there is a positive trend in both numbers of 
strikes and man-days lost in Quebec over the postwar period. For man-days 
lost, the trend term is by far the most significant variable. In the previous 
section I contrasted the results for the pre—quiet revolution period with 
those for the subsequent period and argued that the more substantial nega- 
tive effect of unemployment on industrial conflict in the later period re- 
flected an increased sophistication in the use of the strike weapon by a union 
movement which, from historical accounts, we know to have become better 
equipped and more disposed to strike prudently. In addition to this, the 
same developments might be expected to make the union movement more 
aggressive. If that is the case, there should be a more substantial trend 
coefficient for the second period than for the first. We saw from table 2 that 
this was indeed so. 

Yet, the regression coefficient for the trend in the later period is only 
slightly larger than that for the earlier one. The real difference lies in the 
much larger standard error of the regression coefficient for the earlier pe- 
riod. And the question of labor force growth remains. Growth would lead 
to more strikes (assuming a larger labor force distributed among more es- 
tablishments). In table 3, this was controlled for by dividing both strikes 
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and man-days lost by labor force. The differences in results between the 
two periods in table 2 are reproduced (and strengthened) in table 3, and 
the effect of controlling for labor force growth is to reduce the trend term 
for the earlier period to insignificance. For the later period, however, the 
trend term remains substantial. In table 3, then, the differences between 
the two periods show up still more strongly. 

However, as Snyder makes clear, more important than labor force growth 
is unionization. And union membership did accelerate after 1960. Unhap- 
pily, data on growth in unionization are available only on an annual basis. 
In table 4, data are analyzed for the 1960—74 period, with the effect of 
growth in union membership eliminated by dividing strikes and man-days 
lost by union membership. It can be seen that the results reproduce those 
for the quarterly data. 

It is particularly important for the purposes of this paper that a strong 
trend in number of strikes and man-days lost remains for 1960-74 even 
after growth in union membership is taken into account. If one assumes that 
workers and their unions make more or less rational decisions, the marked 
positive trend leads one to conclude that they struck more often because 
striking paid off. There is some indirect support for this position in the 
postwar performance of the Quebec economy. If unions are striking more 
successfully and, consequently, more frequently, one would expect some 
economic repercussions, especially in an economy that is already fairly 
vulnerable. That is, one would expect investment and growth in Quebec to. 
be adversely affected when the union movement is attenuating monopoly 
profits. And indeed, as Caldwell and Czarnocki (1977) have shown, since 
1950 the value added by manufacturing and the rate of investment in 
Quebec have tended to fall relative to Ontario. Since Raynauld (1961) 
reports that until 1955 growth in Quebec was keeping pace with growth in 
Ontario, it follows that the falling behind observed by Caldwell and Czar- 
nocki was concentrated in the later part of the period they analyzed. Again 
consistent with the presence of a union movement whose effectiveness has 
exceeded the capacity of the economy, Caldwell and Czarnocki (1978, p. 
15) have shown also that increases in wages in postwar Quebec have tended 
to be followed, with a two-year lag, by increases in the rate of unemployment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this paper I have shown that through two different specifications an 
economic model of industrial conflict in Quebec performs markedly better 
after 1960 than before 1960. The adequacy of the model is also improved 
in the later period by stronger quarterly dummies and a stronger trend 
term. I have argued that contrary to what one would expect from Snyder’s 
analysis there is no evidence of a shift in the willingness of employers to 
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bargain in 1960. Nor can it be said that any simple entrance of labor into 
the polity occurred in 1960. On the other hand, in the period preceding 
1960 and in the years that immediately followed, there is evidence of more 
union competition, of a change in the attitude of the CSN to striking along 
with = further centralization of control in the federation, of more initiative 
taken by the FTQ regarding the industrial relations of its constituent 
unions, and of economic conditions conducive to more aggressiveness and 
extensive practice in the management of strikes. 

I have argued that the case of Quebec suggests some modifications to 
Snyder’s analysis of institutional setting and industrial conflict. The his- 
torical events that accompanied the shift in the pattern of causes of tem- 
poral variations in industrial conflict in Quebec are consistent with an 
interpretation stressing the institutional bases of calculative behavior rather 
than the political position of labor or the attitudes of employers. Moreover, 
even for the United States there is no direct evidence that willingness to 
bargain or a shift in the politicel position of labor coincides even approxi- 
mately with the point at which the economic model starts to work well. 
Consequently there is no persuasive reason for thinking that the analysis 
develaped here applies uniquely to Quebec. 

In the rest of this conclusion I shall review the interpretation developed 
in this paper and then show how it is compatible with a central element of 
Snyder’s argument. 

Consider first the question of calculativeness. There was a shift in the 
attitude toward striking of a substantial part of organized labor in Quebec 
in the period leading up to 1960. That shift did not involve a sudden deci- 
sion on the part of the CSN to recognize the collective-bargaining relation- 
ship. The old CTCC had always been willing to bargain. It was not en- 
dowed. with the revolutionary aspirations of the Communist unions in 
France. Quite the contrary. What changed was its attitude toward the 
strike. As Tremblay has shown, by about 1960 it had shifted from being 
a confessional union!® with a view of the strike as a weapon of last resort 
to seeing the strike as a weapon to be used routinely and calculatively. At 
the same time, the centralizatior. of the union movement within Quebec in 
the late 1950s provided structures within which improvements in tactics 
could become institutionalized. And, of course, the heightened competition 
between union centrals provided an external incentive for them to maximize 
the quality of their affiliates’ performance. What seems to have changed in 
Quebec is not the attitude of employers but the institutional conditions for 
the exercise of calculative behavior by unions. 

This argument has the additional advantage that it can be extended to 
interpret the positive trend term that appears in relevant equations. Inter- 


15 It should be stressed that confessional unionism, while unique to Quebec within North à 
Americe, has been important elsewhere—for instance, in France (Lorwin 1954). 
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union’ competition; as we saw earlier, became much sharper in the years 
preceding the quiet revolution in Quebec. That would have provided unions 
with an incentive to take on a more aggressive posture. But surely they 
would maintain an aggressive posture over 14 years only if their aggressive- 
ness was paying off. My point here is that while the marked positive trend 
in strikes seems to have started in Quebec at about the time when inter- 
union rivalry became more acute and when one of the principal union 
federations deconfessionalized and removed any inhibiting effects of links 
with the Catholic church, that trend sustained itself only because, for the 
most part, it involved workers in kinds of employment where striking could 
pay off, at least for a while.1® The positive trend term (like the coefficients 
dealing with the propitiousness of circumstances), then, can be interpreted 
as reflecting institutional learning. Unions in Quebec, having learned that 
striking pays off, at least for some of their more fortunate members, tended 
to strike more often. 

Thus, the Quebec case suggests a different kind of effect of union attitude 
on the incidence of strikes from the one that Snyder’s model appears to 
envisage. More important, it raises some questions about the direct effects 
of employer willingness to bargain on the incidence of industrial conflict. 
And yet, at a more fundamental level, the results are consistent with one of 
the central elements in Snyder’s analysis. He has emphasized the effect of 
employer hostility to unions on union membership. Before collective bar- 
gaining has been institutionalized, union membership tends to fluctuate 
markedly. And that is not surprising. When employers normally fight rather 
than negotiate, the individual benefits of union membership are likely to be 
grossly exceeded by the personal costs (Olson 1965). The extent to.which 
that is so will increase when the relevant government strongly supports the 
position of employers, especially through the use of force. This is precisely 
what happened in Quebec under Duplessis. Under such circumstances, 
unions are uncertain of the reliability of their membership and cannot 
readily adjust striking to conditions. They are likely to respond rather di- 
rectly to their members’ concerns because if they do not they are likely to 
lose substantial parts of their membership (of course, they are also likely 
to lose some of their membership after an unsuccessful strike). That makes 
it less easy to act calculatively with respect to the timing of strikes. At the 
same time, because striking is not routinized, local leaders are less experi- 
enced in initiating strikes.17 If willingness to strike is unchecked by tactical 
prudence, the result will be strikes that occur when workers’ standard of 


16 Jn the long run, of course, there may be employment effects which vitiate any earlier 
income gains. 


17 It is interesting that, historically, French unions have had a rather weak hold over 
their members and have continued to do so into the postwar period (Lorwin 1954; 
Shorter and Tilly 1974). 
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living is most threatened rather than when conditions are such that the 
strike is likely to be won. 

I am arguing that amongst Snyder’s ideas the most significant (and the 
one that best stands up to scrutiny) is his stress on the importance of union- 
ization. Striking is indeed a collective activity for which unionization is a 
prerequisite. Yet, in stressing the contrast between periods of stable and 
unstable union membership Snyder may be neglecting an important factor. 
It is important to organize workers, but it is just as important to lead them 
intelligently once they have been organized. It is surely plausible to expect 
that union leaders at the national and the local level must learn their trade. 
They have to learn to avoid being maneuvered by employers into striking 
when conditions are unfavorable.1§ In addition, in order to make optimizing 
decisions they must have the confidence and commitment of their member- 
ship. Only then can they routinely relate striking to the propitiousness of 
circumstances rather than to the times when members’ needs are greatest. 


APPENDIX 


The data on number of strikes came from Department of Labour files and 

covered all strikes starting in a particular quarter. The data on man-days 

lost were compiled from the detailed list of strikes in Strikes and Lockouts. 

The restriction of the list to strikes of more than 100 employees made no . 
difference to the results: the man-days lost total is dominated by large 
strikes, and the correlation between man-days lost from strikes of 100+ 

employees and man-days lost from all strikes for the period for which both 

series of data can be obtained (1946-56) is very high indeed. 

The other data sources are as follows: numbers unemployed and total 
labor force from Historical Labour’ Force Statistics (71-201); average 
weekly wages from Employment and Payrolls (72-002); consumer price 
index from Canadian Historical Monthly Statistics (11-503). The strikes 
per labor force figure involves the nonagricultural labor force figure as its 
denominator. This was constructed by subtracting the agricultural labor 
force (Labour Force Reference Paper no. 58 [71-502] and Historical Labour 
Force Statistics [71-201]} from the total labor force figures. Data on union- 
ization come from Ashagrie and Eaton (1970), Eaton (1975), and the 
Labour Gazette. 
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Neither modernization studies nor the new world-system approach to 
development has treated bureaucrats as an autonomous group pur- 
suing its own interests in competition and collusion with other social 
groups. An examination of bureaucrats and higher-education politics in 
Thailand, India, and China over the past three decades reveals a no- 
tably similar vision of group interest, despite great differences in his- 
torical origin and in the success with which these interests have been 
pursued. The comparative success of Thailand’s bureaucrats and fail- 
ure of China’s can be illuminated in part by considering differences in 
relationship to the world system, although this is by no means a suf- 
ficient explanation. Bureaucrats choose allies in conjunction with pos- 
sibilities presented by the world system, as well as by such internal 
factors as the strength of rival social groups and the continuity of 
bureaucratic organization. Theories of development are currently in 
considerable flux; the world-system contribution would gain analytical 
power by adopting a more realistic perception of bureaucrats. 


That strange mix of theories, hunches, and prejudices which social scientists 
draw upon to discuss social change in poor, nonindustrial countries is at 
another of its episodic intellectual crises. For many years these inquiries 
were couched in the language of modernization theory, a diverse set of ap- 
proaches which stressed the removal of human: impediments to economic 


1 Support for this study was provided by the Center for International and Comparative 
Studies at the University of Illinois. We would like to express our appreciation to 
Douglas Barnes and Donald Buesching for their research and insights in the early 
phases of this study and to Joel Glassman, C. Wayne Gordon, Oscar Grusky, Joan 
Huber, Theda Skocpol, Dorothy Solinger, and Samuel Surace for their helpful com- 
ments on earlier drafts. A preliminary version of this paper was presented at the 1978 
meetings-of the American Sociological Association. 
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growth through the introduction of new capital and technology (e.g., Ros- 
tow 1960; Lerner 1958; Levy 1966). Modernization theory is an optimistic 
approach, and its popularity was coterminous with a triumphant and ex- 
pansive period in United States foreign policy; the fall (rise) of Saigon 
neatly marked the end of the ascendancy of both. It is not our intention to 
offer one more epitaph for modernization theory, as this has been done well 
by others (e.g., Tipps 1973; Frank 1966; Wallerstein 1976). Rather, we 
are concerned that new perspectives may unthinkingly replicate a major 
shortcoming of the modernization tradition which they supplant: a socio- 
logically naive conception of bureaucrats which denies this group both 
autonomy and distinctive interests. 

Modernization studies have been criticized most pointedly by proponents 
of world-system theory, who argue that national units cannot be treated as 
independent analytical categories. Instead, national interdependence within 
a world order must be recognized. Dependency theorists complain that too 
mary examinations of Third World societies have neglected international 
trade, imperialism, cultural influence, and all the other sinews which bind 
nations together into a world order. This order is seen as following an inter- 
national division of labor in an expanding global capitalist economy. World- 
system theorists distinguish a group of wealthy nations at the system’s 
core, which dominate poor nations at its periphery. Located between core 
and periphery is an intermediate group of semiperipheral countries, either 
attempting to attain core status or displaced from the core. While only a 
few years ago dependency theory was a self-consciously renegade under- 
ground in sociology (e.g., Frank 1969), within a surprisingly brief period 
it has become established as a legitimate research orientation (Meyer, Boli- 
Bennett, and Chase-Dunn 1975; Portes 1976; Wallerstein 1974). 

Our concern is that world-system studies have treated Third World bu- 
reaucrats with not much more seriousness than did the old orthodoxy of 
modernization theory.? Modernization theorists tended to direct attention 
to bureaucracies instead of bureaucrats, to technical agencies for the imple- 
mentation of policy instead of the flesh-and-blood social groups which ac- 
tively seek to shape societies in their own interests. World-system theorists 
have insisted that class conflict be incorporated into the analysis of devel- 
opment, but they generally have treated bureaucrats as mere agents for 


2 Atypical are the articles by F. M. Marx and F. W. Riggs in La Palombara (1963). 


3 We understand bureaucrats to include both civilian and military officials, and both 
petty clerks and senior civil servants. Although the internal differentiation of this group 
is complex and politically significant, so too are the internal divisions among capitalists, 
peasants, and workers. For reasons of space, in this analysis we will focus our atten- 
tion on the highest strata of elite administrators. 
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propertied classes, be they landed aristocrats, indigenous bourgeoisie, or 
foreign capitalists.* 

This formulation is no more satisfactory than the earlier image presented 
by modernization theory. World-system theorists have analyzed in some 
detail the power of the state in core, semiperipheral, and peripheral soci- 
eties (Goldfrank 1975; Rubinson 1976; Wallerstein 1974), but the power 
of the state is not identical with the capacity of bureaucrats to use the state 
organization for their own group interests. These are theoretically distinct 
issues, as strong states may enhance the interests of an industrial bourgeoi- 
sie, a landed aristocracy, or even peasants and workers, thereby frustrating 
the preferences of bureaucrats. And, as is true for the three societies in- 
vestigated in this paper, state power and bureaucratic power may be nega- 
tively related, a phenomenon which has not been sufficiently appreciated 
in the growing sociological literature on the state. 

The failure of world-system theorists to identify Third World bureaucrats 
as a distinctive group with interests of its own may stem in large measure 
from an excessively rigid adherence to a class model derived from European 
experience. It is perhaps also a consequence of disproportionate attention 
paid by these writers to Latin America (Frank 1969) and Africa (Leys 
1974; Oxaal, Bennett, and Booth 1975) instead of Asia, the most populous 
Third World continent. To be sure, international dependencies are more 
sharply drawn in Africa and Latin America, and it is thus quite under- 
standable that this approach should have taken cases from these areas for 
its first studies. In the societies of mainland Asia, however, a distinctive 
tradition of bureaucratic rule is still felt in the 20th century. A special legiti- 
macy has long been accorded the learned official (Jacobs 1971; Weber 
[1920] 1951; Roth 1968). It is our contention that social change in contem- 
porary Asia, and perhaps elsewhere, cannot be understood without an ap- 
preciation of the interests and relative power of these bureaucrats. 

We will demonstrate the need for a closer consideration of bureaucrats 
and their interests by comparing a single policy area in three Asian societies. 
The policy area is higher education, which we have selected both because 
of its ample documentation and because of its apparent significance to bu- 


4If Third World bureaucrats are ever allowed a quasi-independent role, it is at best 
as unstable Bonapartist mediators in situations where propertied classes have each bal- 
anced the force of their rivals for domination (Alavi 1972). To be sure, bureaucrats, 
like any social group, often discover that their interests coincide with those of other 
actors, especially with those of the propertied classes. And bureaucrats often find their 
own interests are best served by maintaining a stance of neutral implementation of 
policies decided elsewhere. But Third World bureaucrats cannot be dismissed as mere 
implementors simply because they lack individual rights to property, for control of 
administration offers bureaucrats a social basis unlike those of the propertied classes. 
Ties to property are important in identifying bureaucrats, but these ties are collective 
ones, resting upon control of the state administrative machinery. 
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reaucratic self-identification.> The three societies are Thailand, India, and 
China, which share an agrarian past, contemporary poverty, and serious 
efforts at industrialization yei differ strikingly in their bureaucratic tradi- 
tions. In Thailand, a preindustrial patrimonial bureaucracy has prospered 
by skillfully adapting itself to a succession of foreign forces without losing 
its identity. In India, bureaucratic practices inherited from the British raj are 
being adapted to cope with a politically mobilized citizenry. And in China, 
a socialist revolution has replaced a bureaucratized ruling class of landlord- 
mandarins with the aggressive new cadres of the Communist party. 

Our argument is a simple one. Over the past generation, Thai, Indian, 
and Chinese bureaucrats have pursued higher-education policies which re- 
veal a remarkably similar vision of group interest, despite their considerable 
differences in origin and variations in the pattern of conflict and alliance 
with other social groups. Although these bureaucrats have enjoyed varying 
levels of success, we reason that the case for their relative autonomy will be 
strengthened if empirical investigation indicates a common conception and 
pursuit of interest, despite variations in their societies’ political regimes and 
positions in the international political economy. Such evidence would argue 
against modernization theory’s characterization of bureaucrats as neutral 
public administrators. It would also suggest that world-system theorists 
should look more seriously at the interests of bureaucrats in Third World 
societies. 

We will begin by asking which higher-education policies would best ad- 
vance the interests of these Asian bureaucrats. This analysis will then be 
tested against the empirical reality of the bureaucrats’ maneuverings in the 
three societies since the end of World War II. The analysis is strengthened, 
though somewhat complicated, by noting variations over time within each 
of the three societies. There is no static ordering of the three societies in 
terms of bureaucrats’ strength, although for much of the period we will find 
Thai bureaucrats to be most successful in implementing favorable higher- 
education policy, Indian bureaucrats somewhat less so, and Chinese bureau- 
crats least of all. But the success fluctuates, and the argument depends as 
much on the observed synchronization of higher-education policy with the 
bureaucrats’ strength as on the comparisons across the three societies. 

The explanation of this variation in the strength of bureaucrats occupies 
the last part of the paper. First, the availability of political allies appears 
to be an important factor. A class structure in which the peasants and 


5A more thorough understanding of the position of bureaucrats will require analyses 
of other critical policy areas, especially those policies more closely related to the extrac- 
tion of surplus value, such as land tenure, taxation and price supports, export promo- 
tion, and industrialization (see, e.g., the comments on the Soviet Union by Sweezy 
1977). 
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workers are not too strong and the native bourgeoisie is not too weak is the 
most favorable local environment for bureaucrats. Second, linkages to the 
world order also bolster bureaucrats’ arguments for greater elitism in higher 
education. This is not simply because foreign experts recommend a higher- 
education system which is close to the bureaucrats’ interests, but also be- 
cause ties to the world order generate needs for certain sophisticated skills 
which are best acquired through a relatively elitist university system. A 
final factor underlying bureaucratic strength is the continuity of the bu- 
reaucrats’ own institutional apparatus. Sudden breaks in continuity are nat- 
urally associated with a weakened position vis-a-vis rivals for state control. 


HIGHER-EDUCATION POLICY AND THE INTERESTS OF BUREAUCRATS 


The interests of bureaucrats in higher education are best served by a policy 
encompassing three elements: a clear linkage of higher education to bureau- 
cratic position, bureaucrats’ control of universities, and limited access to 
higher education. Although internal rivalries among bureaucrats have often 
generated policy disagreements, it is nonetheless possible to specify bureau- 
crats’ policy preferences, much as one can generalize, with varying degrees 
of precision, about the interests of peasants, nobility, workers, or bourgeoisie. 

1. The linkage of higher education to bureaucratic position.—In histori- 
cal mainland Asian societies the connection between learning and social 
rank has been even more obvious than in the West: education bestowed 
eligibility for bureaucratic position; and to be a bureaucrat, one had to be 
educated. Education implied virtue and sagacity, qualities traditionally 
acquired through religious disciplines, instruction under temple teachers or ` 
moral philosophers, or study of classical texts. The routinized schooling and 
examinations of the ancient bureaucratic societies established educational 
credentials as evidence of the rectitude and wisdom appropriate for officials. 
Thus education has been associated with rank and the right to rule. 

Twentieth-century Asian bureaucrats attempt to maintain this linkage, 
so that social rank should be strongly dependent on educational achieve- 
ment. Universities in contemporary Asia have prepared students primarily 
for service in the state bureaucracy, rather than for such liberal ends as 
individual edification or preparation for independent professional careers. 
This course is attractive to bureaucrats partly because of the possibility of 
monopolizing expertise as a political weapon against other groups. And in a 
world in which top bureaucrats can no longer confidently bequeath their 
power to their children through the medium of land, higher education offers 
an alternative device for enabling bureaucratic families to preserve their 
social position over several generations. 

2. Control of universitics-—Because bureaucrats regard universities as 
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the proper gatekeeper to their own ranks, they give high priority to con- 
trolling university administration and curriculum. The most frequent threat 
to the bureaucrats’ control of universities usually comes from pressure ap- 
plied by rural or working-class interests through the political system. Thus, 
the issue of university control is often fought in terms of autonomy (usually 
meaning bureaucrats’ control) versus politicization (usually meaning in- 
creased influence of rural and working-class interests). However, where 
private interests have been prominent in higher education, bureaucrats have 
typically attempted to extend government influence and thus have opposed 
university autonomy. 

3. Access to universities —Although bureaucrats depend upon universi- 
ties for a continuing supply of personnel, they may be threatened by un- 
limited growth in university enrollments. Limited access guarantees the 
elite-defining function of higher education; if higher education were to be- 
come too widespread, the learning which is a major resource of the bureau- 
crats would become devalued. Bureaucrats would almost certainly lose their 
monopoly of educated personnel, and alternative centers of influence might 
be strengthened. Also threatening to the bureaucrats is the specter of a mass 
of unemployed university graduates, resentful of being denied the positions 
of which the educated in Asia have traditionally been assured. Although 
unlimited access needs to be resisted, moderate growth must be maintained 
in order to staff a growing bureaucracy with a socially cohesive core of 
recruits.® 

Access has been limited in three ways: first, restriction of the numbers of 
university students to a level at which all graduates can become bureau- 

‘crats; second, admissions criteria based upon prior educational achieve- 
ment; and third, educational tracking systems by which elite universities 
can be distinguished readily from others. 

Opposition to bureaucrats’ interests in higher education has come from 
several classes. As peasants and workers have no academic degrees, their 
interests are better served by a stratification system which does not place a 
premium upon higher education. Instead, they seek to minimize the impor- 
tance of educational credentials by injecting political or ethnic criteria into 
the allocation of bureaucratic offices. At the same time, recognizing that 
higher education remains a major route to bureaucratic position, the upper 
strata of peasants and workers exert pressures for a rapid expansion of the 
university system and for the adoption of new admission standards not 


6 Educational expansion of course involves more issues than the power of bureaucrats. 
Questions of educational quality and social equity are of obvious importance. For a 
discussion of these issues, see Dore (1976). It must also be recognized that those bu- 
reaucrats directly charged with the administration of higher education are not likely 
to welcome limitations upon the expansion of universities under their control. 
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based on past book learning. In order to obtain these objectives, they seek 
to replace bureaucratic control of higher education with control by groups 
which are more accessible to peasant and worker influence. Moreover, uni- 
versities controlled by bureaucrats are apt to offer instruction attuned more 
to the needs of bureaucrats than to the needs of those who labor with their 
hands; thus, worker and peasant interests in higher education typically in- 
clude more practical curricula. i 

In resisting the educational demands of workers and peasants bureaucrats 
find some limited support from other social groups. Business leaders are apt 
to find the bureaucrats’ policies less threatening than those advocated by 
workers or peasants. Bourgeois offspring are apt to do well by bureaucratic 
educational criteria, although they may be expected to be less adamant than 
bureaucrats about the need to link educational certification to social stratifi- 
cation; a bourgeoisie, after all, possesses important material assets to pro- 
tect its social position. Bureaucratic control of universities would be more 
appealing to the bourgeoisie than peasant or worker “political” control. But 
private educational institutions enable bourgeois influence to be most 
strongly felt. The bourgeoisie also benefits from a faster university growth 
rate than bureaucrats would like. Expanding numbers of graduates create 
a buyer’s market for industrialists searching for managerial personnel. And 
the business employment of university graduates lends a new legitimacy to 
bourgeois status that helps to counteract the traditional Asian stigma at- 
tached to private commerce. 

Involvement in the capitalist world system also provides a favorable en- 
vironment for bureaucrats to pursue their interests. Within the international 
community, the linkage of higher education to social position is regarded as 
a rational course for developing societies to follow. Universities are among 
the institutions most likely to be tied closely to the world system. Indeed, 
within Asian societies, special prestige is apt to be associated with foreign 
professional training. New universities are typically built upon foreign mod- 
els, and their graduates are likely to have both the skills needed to fit com- 
fortably into a world order and the cosmopolitan tastes which make the 
rewards of foreign interaction attractive. From the perspective of foreign 
interests, bureaucratic control of universities is less attractive than private 
control, which presents more opportunities for foreign influence. But it is 
preferable to political (and potentially radical} direction of higher educa- 
tion. Similar lukewarm support for limiting access to higher education is 
apt to come from foreign interests—often disquieted by the threat of a dis- 
ruptive mass of unemployed intellectuals (see Ilchman and Dhar 1971). 
But even here, educational expansion is broadly encouraged as a technique 
for upgrading a native work force to handle the more sophisticated econo- 
mies required for full integration into a.world order. 
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OUTCOMES OF CONFLICT OVER HIGHER EDUCATION 


A review of Thai, Indian, and Chinese higher education shows that in each 
society bureaucrats have recognized the same interests in close linkages of 
degrees to bureaucratic office, bureaucrats’ control of universities, and lim- 
ited access to education. But, as we will see, they have faced very different 
patterns of opposition and have had quite different levels of success in 
achieving their interests. 


The Linkage of Higher Education to Bureaucratic Position 


Thailand —The link between university credentials and social position 
in Thailand is unusually strong. The ruling bureaucrats dominate the so- 
ciety and almost no one gains entrance to their powerful official strata with- 
out passing through university channels (Wilson 1962, pp. 60-66; Bun- 
bongkarn 1969; Jacobs 1971; Maxwell 1975). Foreign university degrees 
have become increasingly necessary for access to the most desirable posi- 
tions (Evers 1966). Since King Chulalongkorn began to send his sons 
abroad to European campuses a century ago, a special prestige has been 
attributed -to a foreign degree and schooling acquired in one of the great 
power nations. 

The linkage between rank and education is administered by a powerful 
bureau, the Civil Service Commission, which carefully evaluates the myriad 
kinds of university degrees in order to maintain calibrated correspondence 
between university attainments and official position and salary (Siffin 
1966). Nowhere else is this correspondence so explicitly made in such detail. 

India Universities were first established in India specifically for the 
purpose of guaranteeing an adequate supply of English-educated civil ser- 
vants, in Macaulay’s words, “to form a class of interpreters between us and 
the natives we govern, a class of persons Indian in blood and colour but 
English in tastes, in opinions, in morals and in intellect.” Higher education 
is still the route to bureaucratic position. Because of a surplus of university 
graduates, bureaucratic office is no longer guaranteed, but some 64% of 
graduates are still employed in the public sector (Government of India 
1963, 1975). 

Thousands of the best Indian graduates sit every year for the examination 
determining entry into 100 or so positions in the Indian Administrative 
Service (IAS). The exam, which is of legendary difficulty, guarantees to 
the TAS an educational elite whose status throughout India is unquestioned. 
Contempt for the less educated politicians is evident in one bureaucrat’s 
remark: “The Finance Minister was only a matriculate and finance is so 
complicated that that is simply not enough education. Of course, in one 
sense it doesn’t matter, because the politician usually does what brings 
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votes, not what is best” (quoted in Taub 1969, p. 111). The minister’s 
legitimacy is weakened by a judgment based upon an assumed conjunction 
of education and moral authority. 

However, educational credentials are not so important as they once were 
in India? (or as they are today in Thailand). For instance, Indian capitalists 
have claimed that the generalist training of the civil service is inadequate 
for the specific demands of managing public sector industries. What is re- 
quired is technical expertise based on practical experience, not moral su- 
periority based on university education. With some success, business in- 
terests have pushed to replace IAS direction of public industries with 
managers experienced in the private sector. Thus there is some shift away 
from the broad educational criteria previously used for bureaucratic position. 

Another successful relaxation of the education-bureaucrat linkage has 
been the policy of reservation of a small percentage of government posts to 
the former untouchable Scheduled Castes. However, educational criteria 
have not been eliminated, but merely supplemented. Education still deter- 
mines recruitment within the Scheduled Castes, and where no suitable appli- 
cants can be found the quotas may be disregarded. Caste quotas have been 
extended in some states to limit the educational advantages of Brahmins 
and other traditionally learned groups. There quotas tend to benefit the 
landed peasant groups who have gained influence in the state governments. 
Such quotas represent more of a compromise concerning educational criteria 
than exists in the Thai recruitment system. But they are only an accommo- 
dation designed to rebalance past injustices. India has never seriously con- 
sidered the introduction of radically different criteria for bureaucratic office 
such as the Chinese “red and expert” emphasis on political purity. 

China.—In contrast to Thailand and India, in China Maoists? have fre- ° 
quently succeeded in denigrating purely educational qualifications, arguing 
that Chinese bureaucrats should be both red and expert, that technical mas- 
tery untempered by proper socialist ideology would be harmful to the revolu- 
tion. The prominence of higher education in opening career opportunities was 
challenged in the 1960s by a sustained effort to demand practical work expe- 


7 This is true even though efforts to delink education and bureaucratic position have 
received little official support. Although the 1964-66 Education Commission was con- 
cerned about the uncontrolled growth of higher education, it declined to reduce the 
demand for university degrees by opening bureaucratic positions to secondary-school 
graduates. Instead, the commission unrealistically recommended that all university 
graduates be offered state employment immediately after graduation (Government of 
India 1966, p. 104), thus making the linkage stronger, not weaker. 


8 For a similar conflict in the agricultural sector, see Heginbotham (1975). 


9 Of course, Maoists are themselves bureaucrats by social position. In advocating poli- 
cies favorable to worker and peasant interests, they undermine their objective class 
interests. This phenomenon is yet another indicator of the weakness of bureaucrats 
in Chinese society. 
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rience as a prerequisite to promotions. Within established universities there 
were programs to involve students in physical labor, and newer institutions 
of higher education were set up as adjuncts to factories and agricultural 
units (Gardner and Idema 1973). Even more dramatically, all universities 
were closed early in the Cultural Revolution, further undermining the edu- 
cational route to official position; as late as 1972-73, enrollments had risen 
to less than 30% of the 1965 level (Whyte 1975, p. 694). 

But China’s bureaucrats have also enjoyed periods of success in strength- 
ening the linkage. In the first eight years of the People’s Republic, the native 
bourgeoisie was still strongly represented in university faculties. And al- 
though Western influence had been sharply reduced, new Soviet advisors 
encouraged the development of high-quality universities to produce expert 
personnel to staff China's industrialization effort (Orleans 1961). Chou En- 
lai’s 1956 appeal for respect and better working conditions for experts per- 
haps best captures the initial success of this aspect. 

This close tie between higher education and social stratification was 
broken by several events. First, an already precarious bourgeoisie was fur- 
ther weakened by the socialization of industry in 1956, followed by an 
attack by bureaucrats against bourgeois intellectuals in the antirightist 
campaign of 1957. Second, the growing dispute with the-Soviet Union re- 
moved an important international source of support. With Mao’s prestige 
backing efforts to diminish the close connection between education and 
official position, bureaucrats could no longer openly advocate their policy 
preferences. And with their former allies abroad and at home seriously 
weakened, it became more difficult to resist radicalizing policy initiatives. 
Growing bureaucratic influence during the reaction to the Maoist Great 
Leap Forward of 1958 did permit a flourishing of special primary and sec- 
ondary schools to prepare the children of bureaucrats for higher education. 
This period of reaction also saw a subtle emphasis upon the latter half of 
the red and expert formula. But in the absence of conservative allies, such 
initiatives were vigorously assaulted by Maoists in the Cultural Revolution. 
Since Mao’s death in 1976 and the purge of his most radical associates, 
another period of reaction has challenged many aspects of the Cultural 
Revolution model of education (Pepper 1978). 


Control of Universities 


Thailand —The older Thai universities were each established by govern- 
ment ministries for the purpose of training new personnel for their agencies. 
Bureaucratic control was so thorough that the faculties functioned initially 
as departments within these ministries. Even now, although universities 
have more independence, the ruling bureaucrats establish the general poli- 
cies of the universities, directly appoint the highest university officials, and 
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review all faculty appointments. Historically, private universities were not 
permitted. Bourgeoisie, peasants, and workers have not had any competing 
form of higher schooling and are virtually unrepresented on the bureau- 
cratic committees which govern the universities. 

The retention of bureaucratic control of the universities has been aided 
by forces from beyond Thailand’s borders. For almost 100 years foreign 
governments and foundations have provided academicians and foreign study 
fellowships to the faculties developing in Bangkok. The resulting campus 
culture blends the dominant bureaucratic ideals with the values and tech- 
nology of Western professionalism. This selective adoption of the foreigner’s 
culture provides new bureaucratic recruits both the technology with which 
they will administer the nation and a lifestyle of sophisticated distance from 
the tastes and customs of the groups they will rule. 

The struggle over university control occurs primarily within the bureau- 
cracy, reflecting several decades of conflict between military and civilian 
factions. By the middle 1960s the ruling soldiers had installed themselves 
as rectors of the major universities and taken direct control of campus 
policy. To bolster their control over the rural hinterland, the military bu- 
reaucrats and their allies established three new campuses in remote pro- 
vinces, against the opposition of civilian bureaucrats in Bangkok. The long- 
standing civilian bureaucratic monopoly of higher education was further 
eroded in 1969 by the granting of permission by the generals to bourgeois 
groups seeking to offer degrees in business in a few private colleges. The 
student revolt of 1973 was directed primarily against military officials 
whose policies, backed by foreign business interests, were seen as infring- 
ing upon the privileges the students hoped to assume eventually as civilian 
bureaucrats. 

India.—-Conflict over control of Indian university administrations has 
taken the form of a debate over university autonomy. Since colleges were 
first begun in order to staff the civil service, the government has always 
played an instrumental role in the creation, financing, and regulation of 
Indian higher education (Rudolph and Rudolph 1972, pp. 13-24). The vice- 
chancellors are in most cases appointed by the government. They often 
come from and return to successful political or bureaucratic careers. How- 
ever, as control of the state legislatures has shifted to rural interests, the 
urban-dominated universities feel more threatened by political control. Con- 
versely, the rural political interests feel a need to make the urban univer- 
sities responsive to peasant needs, that is, to replace urban bureaucratic con- 
trol with control by politicians representing rural interests (Elliott 1972). 

The interests of India’s bureaucrats have tended to be associated with 
autonomy in opposition to political control. This is a weaker position than 
direct bureaucratic control, as in Thailand, But while politicians have at 
times used colleges for extraeducational purposes, particularly for patron- 
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age and campaign staffing (Gould 1972), they have not shown as great an 
interest in reorienting their curricula or educational missions as have the 
Chinese. 

China—Chinese bureaucrats were quite successful in bringing the private 
university system under their control after Liberation. Bourgeois influence 
was further diminished in conjunction with the policy of educational ex- 
pansion in the 1950s. Many Western-trained faculty remained active in the 
universities, however, even after the Soviet Union became the primary lo- 
cation for foreign training (Cheng 1965). 

From the Maoist perspective, two hostile groups, bureaucrats and bour- 
geoisie, were both strongly entrenched in the universities. A variety of ap- 
proaches have been used to weaken their influence. One of these was the 
effort to build new universities, more directly integrated into the lives of 
peasants and workers. Several such institutions were established in the pe- 
riod of the Great Leap, but the bureaucrats have been rather successful at 
limiting their role to that of a second, inferior track in higher education. A 
second approach has been to force universities to alter their curricula to 
include systematic political study, in which the virtues of peasants and 
workers are examined through texts and through a kind of participant ob- 
servation. During and immediately after the Cultural Revolution, anti- 
bureaucratic controls were intensified through staffing changes, as soldiers, 
workers, and poor and lower-middle peasants were brought directly into 
the classroom to lead political study and to offer practical instruction to 
complement the theories of the professors. 


Access to Universities 


Thailand.—Since the Second World War, Thai bureaucrats have success- 
fully limited enrollments in universities. Throughout this period fewer than 
5%, and until recently only 1%-2%, of college-age youth have been en- 
rolled. Consequently, the employment rate for university graduates has 
been extremely high, although in the middle 1970s a rapid expansion of 
enrollments suddenly turned virtually full employment into an unemploy- 
ment rate for recent graduates of about 9% (Paveanbampen 1977). The 
military, however, has continued to restrict access to its academies. Whereas 
a few decades ago many cadets were from peasant families, now almost all 
of the students are the sons of ranking military officers. A moderate increase 
in enrollments in military academies during this century only serves the 
bureaucrats’ own interests. All graduates are offered commissions in the 
army, navy, air force, or police. 

The exclusion of almost all peasant, laboring, and middle- and lower-rank 
bureaucratic families is quietly accomplished at the primary and secondary 
educational levels by limiting these families’ access to good schooling. It is 
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the ruling bureaucratic families who can secure access to the best govern- 
ment schools and the business families who can afford expensive private 
schools whose children survive the succession of university entrance exam- 
inations (Skinner 1957; Guskin 1964). Opposition to the exclusion of so 
many students is softened by tracking many students through institutions 
which grant less highly valued certification. Numerous teachers’ colleges 
and, recently, an open-admissions university have been established through- 
out the kingdom. These enroll many children of farmers, shopkeepers, and 
clerks who graduate into subordinate positions in Thai society. 

India.—In India the bureaucrats have been less successful than in Thai- 
land in resisting the demands for rapid university expansion. Indian higher 
education has been growing at an average annual rate of about 10% (Uni- 
versity Grants Commission 1976, p. 505). The number of university stu- 
dents has increased from 265,844 at Independence to over 3 million in 1971. 
At least as significant as the growth in absolute numbers has been the 
gradual shift to accommodate rural interests. For example, in the 10-year 
period between 1956-57 and 1966-67, the enrollment in rural arts and 
science colleges grew by 642%, while urban enrollment only doubled. Al- 
though the rural colleges are still only a small part of higher education, their 
more rapid growth reflects the shift in political power to the countryside. 

Every education official and government commission which has investi- 
gated higher education has sought. to restrict its growth (Laska 1968; 
Sharma and Apte 1976). The last Education Commission, again speaking 
for the bureaucrats, called for a specific reduction to a 5.3% growth rate 
for arts, commerce, and science enrollments (Government of India 1966, 
p. 304). To meet this goal, it called for a policy of selective admissions to 
replace the open-door access which had prevailed in most colleges. The com- 
mission recommended the creation of a central testing organization which 
would effectively transfer control of entrance from the local level, where 
bureaucrats are weakest, to the center, where they are strongest. The parlia- 
mentary response to the commission was a clear rejection of any limit to an 
open-admissions policy (Government of India 1966). Having finally gained 
access to the channels of bureaucratic recruitment, the dominant rural 
groups and their political representatives were not about to see the door 
suddenly closed once again.1° 


10 More recently, there seems to have been some success in reducing the growth rate 
of university enrollments “University Grants Commission 1976), although it is still 
difficult to tell without more detailed data whether the reduction represents a true 
decline or is only the result of shifting statistical definitions. Layoffs of college teachers 
in some areas reinforce the impression that the new school grading structure, the 10-2-3 
plan, is being used (as its designers intended) to reduce university growth (“Educa- 
tion: Unwanted Teachers,” 1976). If so, this recent bureaucratic success, after 25 years 
of unheeded recommendations, may well be related to the weakening of the rural 
landed interests during the Emergency (but see Heginbotham [1977]). 
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China.—Access to higher education was most severely limited in China 
by the closing of the universities during the Cultural Revolution. For bu- 
reaucrats, such an extreme restriction is more threatening than India’s run- 
away expansion because it destroys the bureaucrats’ preferred pool for 
future recruits?! 

Bureaucrats have argued for the use of entrance examinations as criteria 
for university admission, a standard which effectively eliminates oppor- 
tunities for many peasant and worker offspring. The Maoist response has 
been that political criteria must be introduced into the admissions process 
to insure that the benefits of university training do not fall unfairly to those 
groups already privileged in Chinese society. Immediately following the Cul- 
tural Revolution, this theme was intensified, so that two years of productive 
labor in agriculture or industry became prerequisite to university admission. 
Exceptions were made for certain scientific fields, however, and there is 
evidence that some “peasants” admitted to elite universities were urban 
youth who had been recycled through the countryside, instead of the poor 
peasant children the policy was intended to assist (Casella 1975). Never- 
theless, even these exceptions represented a departure from admissions poli- 
cies that would be unimaginable in contemporary Thailand or India. One 
must also note that even in a period of apparent bureaucratic ascendancy, 
on the eve of the Cultural Revolution in 1965, one-half of the students at 
Peking University were of worker or peasant origin (Greenblatt 1972, p. 
467). Although Maoists regarded this decline from over 70% in 1959 as a 
failure of radical policy (Goldman 1961, p. 101), such a figure would as- 
sume the opposite significance in Thailand or India. 

Since the death of Mao, a system of entrance examinations for university 
admissions has been reintroduced. Along with the dismissal of Maoist ad- 
ministrators of the elite Tsinghua and Peking universities, this suggests that 
China’s bureaucrats have become more successful in advancing their inter- 
ests in higher education. 


DISCUSSION 


The bureaucrats of contemporary Thailand, India, and China have enjoyed 
strikingly different levels of success in implementing their policy preferences 
in higher education. In conflicts over the bond between degrees and official 
position, university control, and rates of access to university education, the 
Thai bureaucrats have prevailed most frequently, Chinese bureaucrats have 
been least successful, and Indian officials have experienced intermediate 


11 The Maoist policy of strictly limiting the number of places in universities since the 
Cultural Revolution. although it was intended to break the ties between higher edu- 
cation and the stratification system. may someday have a contrary effect by producing 
a scarcity of personnel with advanced degrees. 
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results. Despite the different outcomes, however, these bureaucrats have 
based their policies upon similar perceptions of what constitutes a distinc- 
tively bureaucratic interest in higher education. It is difficult to interpret 
these experiences in terms of either a typical modernization image of neutral 
administrators or world-system assumptions of bureaucrats as the docile 
agents of more powerful classes. A more satisfactory explanation is one which 
recognizes the autonomy and ambition of bureaucrats as a social group. 

If a common vision of university policy inspires bureaucrats in the three 
societies, what factors might explain the variation in the success with which 
these bureaucratic purposes have been realized? To answer this question 
requires attention to the historically conditioned capacity of a society’s 
bureaucrats to pursue their own interests, coupled with their pattern of 
interaction with rivals and allies. While no two social groups will have iden- 
tical interests, bureaucrats find greater support where local businessmen 
and foreign institutions are moderately powerful. But where these groups 
are weak and the peasants or workers strong, the bureaucrats may be forced 
to choose policies which pay greater attention to the interests of less privi- 
leged groups. 

The role of the world order—Of all the elements that combined to 
weaken the position of bureaucrats, the role of the world order has been 
most often neglected. Its effect can be seen quite clearly in the Chinese case 
where the bureaucrats have been most strikingly frustrated. One of the un- 
appreciated consequences of China’s path to economic growth through self- 
reliance has been to force bureaucrats to accede more frequently to worker 
and peasant interests in implementing policy in higher education. While this 
policy accedence was certainly marked by conflict, it would be a mistake to 
view such events as the Cultural Revolution simplistically as the imposition 
of worker-peasant interests upon a recalcitrant bureaucracy. The relation- 
ships are far more complex, involving elements of the bureaucracy casting 
about for allies, finding none available abroad and limited options for col- 
lusion with a moribund bourgeoisie, and then turning to less privileged 
classes, especially the peasantry, in formulating policy. China’s celebrated 
self-reliance has thus had a radicalizing effect in higher education (as in 
other policy areas) insofar as the bureaucrats have had to diminish their 
own privileges to get along with their partners (Kraus 1979). In this view, 
the ironic weakness of the Chinese bureaucrats stems from their own past 
successes at weakening bourgeois rivals and foreign intervention and influ- 
ence. Similarly, it is not surprising that the post—Cultural Revolution re- 
surgence of bureaucrats’ power has been accompanied by increased Chinese 
involvement with the world order. 

While China provides the major “deviant” case for an analysis of the 
role of the world order, differences between India and Thailand are also 
discernible. In these two societies, closer integration into the world economy 
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is again associated with the greater success of bureaucrats. Exports have 
constituted a substantially larger share of the Thai economy throughout 
this period (United Nations 1975)—15%-17% of the Thai gross domestic 
product (GDP) but only 5%-6% of the Indian GDP (and only 1%- 
49% of the Chinese GDP [see Ashbrook 1975; Chen 1975]). Although, with 
its colonial heritage, India in the early 1950s had more foreign investment 
than did Thailand, foreign profits were stagnant or declining in India, while 
in Thailand they were increasing (International Monetary Fund 1976).!2 

The relationship of bureaucrats’ strength to integration into the world 
economy is not simply an empirical association. In higher-education policy, 
foreign advisors have played a direct role in recommending educational 
systems that fit the accepted models of the core economies. For instance, 
six of the 17 members of the Indian Education Commission were foreigners 
from industrialized nations. But the indirect influence of the world order 
is probably even more important than the presence of foreign advisors. 
Ties to the world order generate needs for sophisticated skills which are best 
acquired through a relatively elitist university system. A society character- 
ized by systematic interaction with foreign officials, capitalists, and techni- 
cians may demand more strictly formal educational qualifications of its 
citizens than a society more dependent on internal mobilization and the 
development of peasant and working-class organizations. It is these “func- 
tional requirements” of a peripheral economy which bureaucrats can use 
to generate support for a higher-education system which also fits their own 
group interests. 

Although some involvement with the world order tends to support the 
bureaucrats’ position, a high degree of involvement may threaten the bu- 
reaucrats, especially if this produces a strong domestic bourgeoisie. Com- 
pared with such countries as Malaysia or South Korea, our three nations 
are examples of only moderate or little international integration. However, 
in Thailand since 1959 the burgeoning alliance between the military chiefs 
and foreign investors has resulted in the generals acting more as capitalists 
and promoting their personal capital holdings. The generals’ position was 
further bolstered by a massive buildup of foreign military resources and 
bases (quite unlike India and China). With the generals becoming more 
capitalistic, the bureaucrats’ higher-education policies began-to decline: the 
government universities were expanded at a rapid rate, the bourgeoisie was 
permitted to open private colleges, and unemployment appeared among 


12 One indicator of foreign presence is foreign investment income debits reported in the 
balance of payments data (International Monetary Fund 1976). These data have been 
used commonly in the past as an indicator of foreign economic control; see, e.g., Rubin- 
son (1976, p. 653). In Thailand, such debits rose from US$0.3 million (0.001% of GDP) 
in 1950 to US$60 million (0.044% of GDP) in 1970, whereas in India they rose from 
US$75 million (0.089% of GDP) in 1950 to US$362 million (still 0.08% of GDP) in 
1970. 
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university graduates. Thus, bureaucrats’ power may peak at moderate levels 
of integration into the world order, suffering under self-reliance from a lack 
of allies against peasants and workers and in the most neocolonial societies 
from the overbearing influence of foreign interests. 

This analysis coincides with important aspects of world-system theory. 
By increasing our sensitivity to the international context in which domestic 
group conflict occurs, this approach illuminates the ways in which close 
integration into a peripheral position in the world system provides a favor- 
able environment for bureaucrats. Conversely, attempts to escape peripheral 
status by withdrawing from the world system deprive bureaucrats of im- 
portant allies, thus inhibiting their capacity to achieve their goals. A leading 
implication of our research for world-system theory is that investigation of 
the sociological consequences of dependence cannot be restricted to those so- 
cieties which are actively integrated into the international political economy. 

Our analysis may appear to differ from world-system theories in asso- 
ciating bureaucrats’ political strength with a country’s integration into a 
peripheral position in the world economy, because a more orthodox per- 
spective (e.g., Wallerstein 1974) links peripherality with weak states. But 
if weak states are distinguished from weak bureaucrats, the contradiction 
with the world-system argument can be reconciled. We have not argued that 
China has a weak state, but only. that its bureaucrats have encountered 
comparatively greater obstacles in harnessing that state to advance their 
own interests. In terms of state power, the traditional world-system ap- 
proach fits our three cases quite well. 

Internal factors.—Although our findings are consonant with much of the 
world-system perspective, the pursuit of bureaucratic interests cannot be 
understood without an analysis of the internal dynamics of change (cf. Tilly 
1975; Portes 1976). 

In China not only were foreign interests weak after 1960, but so was the 
native bourgeoisie—effectively crippled by a socialist revolution and the 
subsequent nationalization of industry. With these two potential allies 
greatly weakened, the position of Chinese bureaucrats was further threat- 
ened by the strength of a peasantry which had been mobilized through 
revolution. The protracted and largely rural character of this revolution 
had placed the eventual winners of political power in a long tradition of 
dependence on the peasantry. In contrast, in neither Thailand nor India 
did the course of political reform have such an extensive rural basis. 

Again, India represents an intermediate position between China and 
Thailand. While the Indian peasantry was never as mobilized into political 
action as was the Chinese, the framework of democratic institutions and 
the growth of agrarian capitalism have led to the gradual incorporation of 
rural interests into national and especially state politics. Urban elites no 
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longer enjoy the near monopoly of political office they once held in India 
and still hold in Thailand. 

The investigation of bureaucratic interests also cannot neglect the his- 
torical development of the bureaucracy itself. This too is conditioned by 
the interplay of international forces, but it is by no means simply reducible 
to these external influences. The historical origins of Thai, Indian, and 
Chinese bureaucrats are sharply divergent, and the successful pursuit of 
bureaucratic interests has coincided with the extent of institutional con- 
tinuity. The Thai bureaucrats have the greatest continuity with their pre- 
cursors. The reforms of King Chulalongkorn neither altered the origins of 
bureaucratic officialdom nor subordinated it to other indigenous institutions. 
The contemporary Indian bureaucracy evolved from the “steel frame” of 
British imperialism, which in turn had roots in the earlier Mughal adminis- 
tration (Frykenberg 1965; Misra 1970). Although bureaucratic continuity 
was damaged by the independence movement, once in power the new na- 
tional leaders chose not to jail those bureaucrats who had previously jailed 
them. The colonial Indian Civil Service was replaced by the IAS, but former 
bureaucrats retained their offices and even the coveted colonial ICS initials. 
In contrast, the discontinuity is most pronounced in China, where a socialist 
revolution dismantled much of the preceding bureaucracy. 

Our emphasis on the historical roots of the bureaucrats in each society is 
consistent with an earlier critique of the modernization literature which 
found fault with its neglect of the variety of “traditional” social orders 
(Rudolph and Rudolph 1972). Tradition had become a residual category 
for anything that was not modern. Critics argued that there was more con- 
tinuity between historical and contemporary Third World societies than the 
modernization paradigm would admit. Although more sensitive to a histori- 
cal perspective, world-system theory runs the risk of again ignoring specific 
historical legacies for the sake of international comparisons. The homo- 
geneity of “traditional” societies ought not to be replaced by a homogeneity 
of “peripheral” societies. 

These misgivings about a potential homogenization of peripheral societies 
undoubtedly reflect our area specialization. More attention must be paid to 
regional distinctions within the world system. The neglect in world-system 
writings of bureaucratic interests may be a consequence of excessively ab- 
stract generalizations derived from Latin American and African experience. 
One need not resurrect a full-blown theory of the Asiatic mode of produc- 
tion to argue that the institutions and traditions brought by Asia as it 
enters the expanding world system are distinctive. And just as the cases of 
Latin America and Africa should make students of Asian societies sensitive 
to the impact of the international order upon domestic social conflict, so 
should the central role of mainland Asian bureaucrats alert students of 
other regions to the potential interests of bureaucrats there. 
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Consensus exists among social scientists on the importance of the 
family of origin for a multitude of individual outcomes, but a com- 
plete understanding of the mechanisms producing these parental-filial 
linkages is lacking. This paper explores the interpretation of the con- 
nection between parental socioeconomic origins and adolescent school- 
ing experiences using Melvin Kohn’s concept of parental self-direc- 
tion/conformity values. Using data from public school students in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and their mothers, we examine the role of ma- 
ternal self-direction/conformity values in transmitting the effects of 
parental social position on a variety of schooling variables. Our results 
replicate the persistent relationship between father’s occupational po- 
sition and parental values (measured here as maternal values), and 
they indicate limited support for the sensitivity of adolescent school 
experiences to parental values for white (but not black) students. 


Empirical research on achievement in American society is persuasive in its 
documentation of the systematic and persistent advantages enjoyed by in- 
dividuals born to occupationally and educationally successful parents. Fam- 
ily background, especially parental socioeconomic status, is known to affect 
a host of outcomes, from academic ability and school performance to eco- 
nomic well-being (Sewell and Hauser 1975; Griffin and Alexander 1978). 
So thoroughgoing is the influence of family position that some observers 
have suggested that complete “equality of opportunity” would entail the 
virtual elimination of the family system as we now know it (Blau and 
Duncan 1967, p. 205). These empirical regularities, however, are hardly 
surprising. A child’s early years are almost completely monopolized by his 
or her family, and it is during these years that basic social, academic, and 


1 This is an abridged version of a paper presented at the seventy-third annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Association, San Francisco, September 1978. The re- 
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language skills are developed (Kerckhoff 1972). While malleable, these 
skills (or the lack thereof) serve as initial constraints on the subsequent 
academic and social development of the child. Even during adolescence, a 
time often characterized as antithetical to parental definitions of appro- 
priate behavior (Coleman 1961), the influence of the family on the off- 
spring remains strong,.although perhaps it grows more subtle (Campbell 
1969). 

While there is a broad consensus on the importance of the family, social 
scientists still lack a complete understanding of the basic mechanisms pro- 
ducing parental-filial success linkages. Research in the recent status attain- 
ment tradition, for example, typically assesses the achievement-related con- 
sequences of various parental statuses, or other family characteristics such 
as number of siblings or family intactness. The interpretation of these ef- 
fects has rested largely on what Hyman (1953) called the “value systems of 
different classes,” and although status attainment research has attempted 
to implicate parental values in the intergenerational transmission of inequal- 
ity, it has focused on somewhat circumscribed behaviors exercised by par- 
ents rather late in adolescence (see Sewell and Hauser 1975). Given the 
narrowness in scope and the lateness of timing of these variables in the life 
cycle, it is clear that these programs of research have not exhausted the 
possible influence of more general parental orientations, especially those 
which are potentially linked to a child’s early development. The purpose of 
this paper is to focus more broadly on the familial bases of the influences of 
social origins on achievement-related outcomes of adolescents using some 
of the ideas articulated by Melvin Kohn (1969, 1977). More specifically, 
we examine the extent to which parental “‘self-direction/conformity” values 
mediate the effects of parental socioeconomic background on a range of 
variables measuring adolescent life experiences. 


KOHN’S PARENTAL VALUES THESIS 


Beginning in 1957 Kohn (1969, 1976, 1977) initiated a series of studies 
designed to assess the impact of parental social class on parental child- 
rearing values and to explain why such class differences exist. Kohn (1969) 
found that middle-class parents were more likely to place an emphasis on , 
their child’s self-direction (self-control, responsibility, curiosity, etc.) , while 
working-class parents stressed their child’s conformity to external authority 
(cleanliness, good manners, obedience, etc.). Kohn reasoned that these class 
differences in the parental valuation of self-direction versus conformity stem 
from differences in the job activities and duties performed by members of 
different classes. Middle-class jobs are generally more complex, less heavily 
supervised, and less routinized than are working-class jobs, which entail 
relatively less complex activities and are subject to more external super- 
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vision and routinization. In order to perform in complex, unstructured work 
settings, middle-class men and women must initiate action, rely on their own 
judgments, and be intellectually flexible enough to handle uncertainty. In 
short, they must be self-directive. Conversely, for working-class men and 
women to adapt to settings providing less complexity and greater supervi- 
sion, they must abide by company rules, structure their behavior according 
to the pace of the work flow, and acquiesce to the dictates of authority. 
These “structural imperatives of the job,” then, condition men’s and wom- 
en’s views of both the possible and the desirable, not only for themselves 
but for their children as well. Middle-class parents, therefore, value self- 
direction in their children more than conformity, and working-class parents 
value conformity more than self-direction. ` 

The empirical analyses carried out by Kohn and others (Kohn 1969, 
1976; see Kohn [1977] for a review of this literature) have persistently 
documented social class (or occupational self-direction) differences in pa- 
rental valuation of self-directicn/conformity in their children. Virtually no 
research, however, has presented any evidence regarding the effects of these 
class-differentiated values on childhood or adolescent achievement, per- 
sonality, or school performance (see Kohn [1977, p. xxxiii] for a discussion 
of this issue). However, Kohn argues that “. . . class differences in values 
contribute to the perpetuation of inequality” (1969, p. 200) by influencing 
the development of the capacities, both cognitive and noncognitive, that 
children will need for middle-class and professional life (see also Kohn 
1977, p. xxxiv). 

While Kohn’s statement of these ideas does not include an explicit for- 
mulation of how these values affect the child (Kohn 1977, p. xxxiii), one 
view is that they would produce a parallel structuring of the home environ- 
ment. To the extent that parental desires shape the physical and social 
dimensions of the home, one might expect self-direction values to result in 
a cognitively complex family experience during childhood (Williams 1976). 
During adolescence, however, the exercise of parental influence shifts from 
a primary focus on the home environment in the direction of shaping and 
channeling the schooling experiences of youth (Campbell 1969). Thus, self- 
directive parents may be expected to encourage school careers which permit 
, more complex and autonomous academic and interpersonal experiences. Par- 
ticipation in the social complexities offered by extracurricular activities and 
selection of the more challenging college preparatory courses, for example, 
represent school-career decisions that self-directive parents are more likely 
to encourage. Certainly, both are sensitive to parental socioeconomic stand- 
ing (Hauser, Sewell, and Alwin 1976; Alexander, Cook, and McDill 1978; 
Hanks and Eckland 1976; Alwin and Otto 1977). Similarly, in a relatively 
self-directed environment an adolescent must exercise greater initiative and 
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independence in order to accomplish desired objectives. Hence we would 
expect that parental valuation of self-direction might stimulate certain be- 
havioral orientations to the environment, for example, the student’s inter- 
nal/external locus of contro] (Rotter 1966). 

In contrast, more conventional school outcomes, like achieving good 
marks or popularity among one’s peers, may be stressed as much by con- 
formist as by self-directive parents (Kohn 1969). We should note that the 
self-direction/conformity dimension conceptualized by Kohn is essentially 
independent of success valuation, a value concept stressed in other research 
traditions (e.g., Hyman [1953] 1966). Success in the tasks offered by the 
school, either academic cr social, may involve “playing by the rules” or 
simply conforming to middle-class expectations as much as it does individ- 
ual self-direction (see Porter 1974), and if this is the case, there may be no 
unambiguous relationship between parental valuation of self-direction/con- 
formity and conventional school outcomes. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 


The central concerns of this research are (1) the extent to which social 
origins affect parental self-direction/conformity values and (2) the extent 
to which these values serve to mediate the effects of social background fac- 
tors on several adolescent schooling experiences and outcomes. The con- 
ceptual model guiding the research is given in figure 1. The category of 
social origins includes parental occupations, family income, number of 
siblings, and the educational level of the household head. Our model in- 
corporates the concepts oi parental values and cognitive complexity at more 
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than one time, even though we measure these concepts only in adolescence. 
The causal model in figure 1 indicates that early parental values depend on 
social origins and affect the child’s cognitive complexity, thereby mediating 
in part the effects of social origins on cognitive development. Early cognitive 
complexity in turn affects later parental values on the assumption that the 
child’s intellectual abilities help shape his or her environment (see Jencks 
et al. 1972; Williams 1976). Since we have no direct measure of early 
parental values, their effects are confounded with those of social origins and 
‘early cognitive development, the latter being indirectly tapped by our mea- 
sure of intelligence in the ninth grade. For this reason we are not able to 
interpret unequivocally the causal nexus between parental values and cogni- 
tive complexity, but as our model indicates we will assess the effects of 
parental values net of measured intelligence. 

We should note that in the following analysis we use a verbal intelligence 
score as a measure of cognitive complexity. We realize that the concept of 
cognitive complexity is broader than the specific skills indexed by standard 
intelligence tests (Boocock 1972), and that by not including the component 
of mathematical ability in our score we may be neglecting an important 
aspect of cognitive complexity. While we believe that the institutionalized 
use and societal acceptance of this particular dimension of cognitive com- 
plexity justifies our choice of this measure, we also admit that we may have 
overlooked other pertinent aspects of cognitive complexity. 

The data we use are for a sample of 460 adolescents and their mothers 
from a 1973 sample survey of Louisville, Kentucky, public school twelfth- 
grade students. The survey procedures are described in more detail by 
Hout and Morgan (1975). The measures come from three sources. First, 
verbal intelligence scores on the Lorge-Thorndike test (taken in the ninth 
grade) and cumulative grade-point averages were obtained from school rec- 
ords. Second, interviews with mothers provided measures of 1972 family 
income, mother’s occupation, end her responses to indicators of parental 
values. Third, a school-administered student questionnaire provided mea- 
sures of the number of siblings, father’s occupation, father’s presence (ab- 
sence), mother’s and father’s education, student expected education and 
occupation, curriculum placement, involvement in extracurricular activi- 
ties, and responses to items measuring academic self-esteem (Brookover, 
Thomas, and Paterson 1961) and locus of control (Gurin, Lao, and Beat- 
tie 1969). 

Variables measuring education or expected education are expressed in 
years of schooling. Occupational measures are arrived at by a transforma- 
tion of the detailed census classification of occupations into Duncan’s 
(1961) socioeconomic index, with the exception of mother’s occupation 
which is included as a set of two dummy variables representing blue-collar 
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and white-collar categories (nonworking mothers form the omitted cate- 
gory). Family income is expressed in $2,000 units. Participation in extra- 
curricular activities is measured as a sum of reported involvement in eight 
activity areas. Curriculum placement is an ordinal ranking of vocational or 
commercial courses (low), general courses (medium), and college prepara- 
tory courses (high). The academic self-esteem and locus-of-control concepts 
are represented by factor scores based on four and five items, respectively. 

Kohn (1969, p. 18) defines parental values as those standards of desir- 
ability which “parents would most like to see embodied in their children’s 
behavior,” a conception conforming to the properties Rokeach (1973, pp. 
5-12) assigns to “instrumental” in contrast to “terminal” values. Kohn’s 
(1969, p. 48) measure of self-direction/conformity is based on a factor 
analysis of 13 characteristics dealing with desirable modes of conduct 
for children. Employing maximum-likelihood factor analysis (Jéreskog and 
Sdrbom 1976), we replicated the factor Kohn (1969, p. 58) identified as 
self-direction/conformity in each of eight independent populations.” Confi- 
dent that a factor pattern similar to Kohn’s existed in our data and in all 
others available to us, we then derived a weighted composite score using 
factor score weights from a simultaneous factor analysis of our 1973 Louis- 
ville data and the 1973 NORC-GSS national sample of mothers.? We be- 
lieve that our measurement of parental values represents an improvement 
over that predominantly employed in past research in that we use maternal 
rather than paternal values (see Kohn 1977, p. lii). Maternal values are 
more precise for our purposes because mothers generally allocate more time 
than fathers to the socialization and tutoring of children, and this provides 
a stronger test of the hypothesis of the intervening role of parental self- 
direction/conformity values. 


2 A detailed account of this analysis is provided in Morgan, Alwin, and Griffin (1978). 
In brief, we analyzed Kohn’s original 1964 data for fathers, our own 1973 Louisville 
data for mothers, and the data from the 1973, 1975, and 1976 NORC General Social 
Surveys (GSS) separately for mothers and fathers. Our goal was to replicate Kohn’s 
self-direction/conformity factor in these data using 2 similar analysis strategy. There 
are problems, however, in using the common-factor model to fit the type of measures 
which have been used in all of these data sets to measure self-direction/conformity. 
The measures have the property that the item scores for each individual sum to a 
constant (see Kohn [1969, p. 48] for a description of the scoring system). It can be 
demonstrated that sets of measures which have this property cannot meet the assump- 
tions of the common-factor model (see Jackson and Alwin 1979). Moreover, the extent 
of bias which results from violating these assumptions is unknown, so we offer a caveat 
regarding the meaningfulness of scores used in studies of parental values, including our 
own, which utilize Kohn’s measure of self-direction/conformity. 


3 Our analysis reveals that both populations may be described by the same factor pat- 
tern; these results are reported in Morgan et al. (1978). See Sérbom and Jéreskog 
(1976) for a discussion of the methods employed in this analysis. 
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FINDINGS 
The results of reduced-form regression models are presented separately for 
blacks and whites in table 1.4 The first column of each panel of results con- 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF SOCIAL ORIGINS, PARENTAL VALUES, AND MEASURED INTELLIGENCE 
WITHIN RACES: LOUISVILLE PUBLIC SCHOOL SENIORS (N = 460) 








DEPENDENT VARIABLES 











PREDETERMINED — — 
VARIABLES PVAL GPA CUR ACT PCON ACSE EDEXP OCEXP 
Blacks (N =181) 
SEX........ .030 .248* —.134* .083 —.119 —.086 —.112 —.039 
HDED...... .080 — .019 .152* = .005 .098 —.219* —.009 —.O011 
SIBS....... .030 .080 —.024 —.009 —.073 —.001 —.031 —.023 
MOWC..... .065 .146* .054 .159* .012 —.122 .022 —.122 
MOBC...... — .065 O15 087 .076 .053 —.135*  .025 098 
FINC..:.... .065 .096 .108 .078 —.074 .099 096 —.013 
FAAB...... — .029 .043 .018 016 —.188 007 —.171* .084 
FOCC...... 126 —.092 .080 .097 —.035 .222* ..081 083 
VBIQ....... 031 -456* = .281* .237* = .258* .465* .156* .267* 
PVAL....... gate 067 -004 -055 .025 — .023 .081 —.060 
Res ol sates, .079 .310 .229 A75 -155 .272 .134 . 103 
Whites (N =279) 
SEX........ .016 .220* — .072 -170*  .048 .114* — .092* — .016 
HDED...... 049 —.136* .190* 001 —.063 —.223* .108 ~—.152* 
SIBS....... — .069 -022 —.116* —.059 —.109* —.026 —.072 —.008 
MOWC..... 089 .016 .073 .059 — .044 .031 .077 — .032 
MOBC...... — 054 .059 .060 -004 — .083 .193* .121* 018 
FINC....... 080 .059 .080 -062 .025 .076 .130* 067 
FAAB...... —.169* .018 —.038 —.080 —.060. —.148* .013 O18 
FOCC...... .385*  .066 -159*  .184*  .006 .345* .280* .254* 
VBIQ......- — 093 .514* .171* .165* .223* .425* .177* = .308* 
PVAL....... To 008 -170* = .139* = 001 015 .027 .079 
Re bea 283 324 .388 .232 .088 .362 345 192 





Norr.—Variable abbreviations are: RACE = race; SEX = sex; HDED = household head’s education; 
SIBS = number of siblings; MOWC = mother’s occupation, white collar; MOBC = mother’s occupation, 
blue collar; FINC = family income; FAAB = father absent; FOCC = father's occupational status (Duncan 
SED); VBIO = verbal IQ; PVAL = parental values; GPA = grade point average; CUR = curriculum place- 
ment; ACT = extracurricular activities; PCON = personal locus of control; ACSE = academic self-esteem; 

EDEXP = educational expectations; OCEXP = occupational status { Duncan SED) expectations. 


*P < 05. 


4A preliminary analysis of covariance indicated that many of these effects differed 
significantly by race, and therefore the regression equations are presented separately 
for race categories. By pooling the data for males and females within racial groups, we 
ignore whatever meaningful differences may exist between the sexes in the estimated 
parameters of our equations. Given our substantive interests, however, we believe that 
this sacrifice of detail is warranted. Also, because of relatively small sample sizes (e.g., 
there are 76 black males in these data) parameter estimates within groups cross-classi- 
fied by race and sex may be unstable. Finally, the similarity of the standard deviations 
across racial categories (see Morgan et al. 1978) indicates that little is to be gained in 
precision by using metric ccefficients, so we have presented the standard-form coeffi- 
cients to assess comparisons of effects both within and between racial groups. 
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tains the effects of social origins and measured intelligence on parental 
values, and the second through eighth columns contain the effects of social 
origins, measured intelligence, and parental values on the schooling vari- 
ables. Among the social origin variables, father’s occupation registers the 
strongest influence on parental values (although this effect is negligible for 
blacks), confirming the findings of Kohn and others that where the father 
is engaged in work accorded higher levels of status, parents value self- 
direction and devalue conformity in their children. This finding is par- 
ticularly impressive given the extensive controls we employ for other social 
background factors. As noted above, we cannot directly assess the hypothe- 
sis that self-directive parental values should directly stimulate verbal in- 
telligence because of the nature of our data, but it is interesting to note that 
the net association between the two variables in table 1 is virtually zero.® 

Curriculum placement and involvement in school activities, but not 
grades, are somewhat dependent on maternal values for white youth—self- 
direction values increasing the likelihood of placement in the more demand- 
ing curricula and the amount of activity involvement. Maternal self-direc- 
tion, then, does appear to transmit some of the influence of father’s occu- 
pational position on at least these two dimensions of the schooling experience 
for whites. On the other hand, for black youth measured intelligence is the 
dominant influence on all measures of the school experience—grades, cur- 
riculum, and activity involvement—but for whites this is the case for grades 
only. Among blacks, then, it is measured intelligence rather than parental 
desires for complexity which affects these aspects of the schooling experi- 
ence. Among whites both are important, although grades are not affected by 
parental values. 


5 We suspect that occupational status is acting as a proxy for Kohn’s primary measure 
of occupational influence, occupational self-direction. We can approximate only one 
component of Kohn’s measure of self-direction, namely, the substantive complexity of 
work with scores reported by Temme (1975). In parallel analyses using this variable 
in place of the Duncan SEI measure we find that complexity does positively affect 
parental values, but its effects for both blacks and whites are considerably weaker than 
the ones associated with the Duncan scale. These results in no way belie Kohn’s thesis, 
since we were unable to measure the remaining (and possibly more important) com- 
ponents of Kohn’s conception of occupational self-direction—routinization of work 
tasks and closeness of supervision. Rather than employ only a single component of 
self-direction, we use the more powerful occupational status measure. We should note 
that the estimates of social background on maternal valuation remain unchanged when 
we exclude measured intelligence from the equations for both races. 


8 Qn the assumption that parental valuation of self-direction/conformity is relatively 
stable between the ninth and twelfth grades, we examined the hypothesis of mutual 
causation between measured intelligence and parental values. The general pattern im- 
plied by the results of a two-stage least-squares analysis supported the conclusion of 
no effects in either direction. Such results are consistent with arguments by Bloom 
(1964) and others that measured intelligence at this age is relatively impervious to 
socialization effects, but our analysis leaves unanswered the more important question 
of whether parental values are implicated in the early development of cognitive skills. 
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The final four columns in each panel of table 1 indicate that the student’s 
locus of control, academic self-esteem, and expected attainments are all 
unaffected by parental valuation of self-direction/conformity in these data. 
This is the case for both racial groups. Again, measured intelligence pro- 
vides the strongest influence on these outcomes for both groups.’ 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The absence of an effect of parental values on grade performance for either 
racial category has at least two possible interpretations. Being a “good 
student” entails combining both conformist (proper classroom conduct, re- 
spect for teachers, etc.) and self-directed behavior (diligence, motivation, 
intellectual curiosity, etc.). Since Kohn’s measurement of parental values 
puts these dual tendencies in opposition to one another, their joint impact 
cannot be assessed. Moreover, the value indicator “tries hard to succeed” 
in Kohn’s scale is virtually unrelated to the overall self-direction/confor- 
mity factor and the indicator “good student” is associated with the con- 
formity pole of the scale. A second interpretation rests on the observation 
that traditionally a high grade average has been the major social indication 
of academic success during adolescence. Insofar as parental values can in- 
fluence this successful performance, parental valuation of success would be 
the most directly relevant value, and, as we noted, this is not a defining 
property of Kohn’s scale. 

The findings that maternal values affect activity involvement and curric- 
ulum placement for whites only can possibly be explained by the fact 
that most of the black students in the Louisville schools attended segregated 
inner-city schools. The greater alienation of such schools from their com- 
munities has been noted (McDill and Rigsby 1973), suggesting that these 
schools may provide fewer channels for parental input into the schooling 
experiences of youth. 

Our findings regarding locus of control are somewhat surprising since, 
among the measures included here as dependent variables, locus of control 
ostensibly has most in common with Kohn’s measure of self-direction/con- 
formity. However, the Gurin et al. (1969) adaptation of the original Rotter 
scale which we use here focuses more on feelings of competence or personal 
efficacy than on the belief that rewards follow directly from a person’s own 


7 We explored the possibility that some of our null findings regarding the effects of 
parental values were the result of random measurement error. Specifically, we corrected 
the correlations involving parental values, locus of control, and academic self-esteem 
for attenuation due to random measurement error, reanalyzing the resulting relation- 
ships to produce disattenuated estimates of the effects presented in table 1. The reli- 
ability estimates for the parental values, locus of control, and academic self-esteem 
scales were .604, 310, and .800, respectively. Although the magnitudes of the significant 
effects increased, our results indicated essentially the same pattern of effects. 
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behavior. Given this clarification, the finding that “feelings of competence” 
among high school students are most strongly affected by measured intelli- 
gence, and not by maternal values, is less surprising. 

The results for expected attainments in table 1 are also somewhat unan- 
ticipated but perhaps understandable. We favor an interpretation similar to 
the one we advanced for the absence of an effect of values on grades. 
Achievement, and therefore achievement expectations, in American society 
may involve conformity as much as they do initiative, ingenuity, and crea- 
tivity (see Porter 1974). So, conventional criteria of achievement, whether 
grade performance or expectations of success, may be valued as highly by 
parents with conformist-oriented values as by those valuing self-direction. 
As we indicated previously, the indicator “tries hard to succeed” in Kohn’s 
scale is unrelated to self-direction/conformity. In any event, our results do 
indicate that parental valuation of self-direction/conformity is not respon- 
sible for the effects of parental status origins on the subjective outcomes of 
schooling measured here. 

Although in this analysis we have been able to isolate several aspects of 
the schooling process which show some sensitivity to parental child-rearing 
values, our findings on the whole do not provide strong support for the 
hypothesized link between parental social position, parental values, and 
the adolescent schooling experience. We emphasize, however, that in many 
respects our analysis does not address the hypothesis on its own terms. For 
example, limitations of our data prevent us from capturing variation in 
parental values during preadolescence, and we are, therefore, essentially 
ignorant of how these values are transmitted to children. We have noted 
that the strong effects of measured intelligence in our analysis may be in- 
terpreted partly in terms of the influence of parental values on cognitive 
development at an earlier stage of the life cycle. We have also indicated 
that other value dimensions in addition to self-direction/conformity—for 
instance, parental emphasis on achievement—may be necessary to account 
for the influence of parental valuation on several of the schooling variables 
studied here. These clearly represent themes which should be pursued in 
future research. 
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Research on electoral political participation frequently combines vot- 
ing and campaign activity into a single scale and adopts the Michigan 
social-psychological perspective on political behavior. Using Canadian 
data, we find that (1) voting and campaign activity are qualitatively 
different forms of activity that need to be examined separately, and 
(2) the Michigan model, with its emphasis on individual interests and 
beliefs as the primary determinant of political activities, applies to 
voting behavior but not to campaign activity. A “public-arena” model 
that distinguishes whether an individual was contacted to participate 
in campaign activities is suggested in its place. Results indicate that, 
net of all else, being recruited to participate increases the likelihood 
of campaign activity by 50%. Analyses suggest that an explanation 
of who is likely to be recruited should include both individual status 
and social network characteristics. Implications of the findings for a 
democratic polity are noted. 


Between the activities of the politician and those of the average voter are 
a variety of conventional political activities that have received little schol- 
arly attention. Parties and other politically involved organizations require 
nonprofessional volunteers and recruits to do the basic work of electoral 
campaigning, for the winning of elections is the first order of business in 
democratic political systems. Although participants in a compaign are out- 
numbered at least five to ten times by persons who only vote, they are con- 
siderably more numerous than the political elites who usually command 
media and public attention. These middle-level electoral participants are 
the subjects of this analysis. 

Several scholars (Milbrath 1965; Van Loon 1970; Verba and Nie 1972) 
have recognized that campaign activities differ qualitatively from voting, 


1A version of portions of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Sociological Society, Philadelphia, 1978. This research was supported in part by 
the Canada Council and by the Department of Sociology, Duke University. We would 
like to thank R. T. Campbell, R. J. Caston, R. Fenwick, J. C. Henretta, J. S. House, 
A. Kornberg, L. R. Landerman, M. Sarfatti-Larson, R. Ogmundson, and three anony- 
mous reviewers for their helpful comments, criticisms, and suggestions. Several others 
contributed to this paper in different ways and we would like to acknowledge and thank 
them: C. Anderson, D. L. Giles, V. Hawkins, E. Stallard, S. Thomas, and especially 
Thomas F. Ryan. All interpretations remain our own. A longer version of this paper 
is available from the authors upon request. 
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but nonetheless their studies employ the same models to explain both. 
Hence, differences between voting and campaign activity have not been 
delineated systematically, and any actual differences have not been opera- 
tionalized in a testable model. Even though some recruitment to the polls 
obviously occurs, the models tend to treat voting as an individual civic right 
and responsibility performed without the encouragement, stimulation, or 
help of others. Recruitment is considered as coincidental and peripheral 
rather than central. If neglect of the role of recruitment in voting is ques- 
tionable, its neglect in treating extravoting political activities is even more 
questionable. 

In this paper we separate voting and other campaign activities with two 
purposes: (1) to identify the sorts of people who engage in extravoting 
electoral activities and the process through which they become active; and 
(2) to explicate and establish empirically any differences that exist between 
voting and these other activities. The distinction reflects the fact that voting 
and campaign activities differ on an ‘“‘inclusive-exclusive” dimension.? Most 
citizens of requisite age are eligible to register and vote and a relatively 
large proportion do (inclusive) ; very few engage in campaign activities and 
eligibility is ambiguous (exclusive). Elections are scheduled and necessary 
information on how and where to vote is widely available. Corresponding 
information for would-be participants in campaign activities is much more 
restricted and esoteric. Reflecting these differences, voting can be thought 
of as essentially self-motivated: if one wants to vote, one may. In the case 
of campaign activity, access to mechanisms for participation is limited; the 
desire is not enough—it must be channeled properly. 

Most of the factors that have been suggested as differentially relevant to 
voting and campaign activities are individual attributes (e.g., feelings of 
political efficacy, amount of political information). This underscores the 
dominant social-psychological perspective of most studies of political be- 
havior; they place the determinants of level of involvement in individual 
interests and beliefs (e.g., Campbell, Gurin, and Miller 1954; Campbell 
et al. 1960). An alternative explanation for participation in activities that 
require more personal involvement (Orum 1976) posits a concept of a 
“public arena” in which political processes take place and holds that persons 
closer to the arena, objectively or subjectively, will participate at higher 
levels. In essence, it is proposec that factors external to the individual are 
at least equally important to an understanding of individual political 
participation. : 

Because the norms that govern electoral activities are quite ambiguous 
and because information and access are not widely available, campaign 
activity is eminently social and exclusive. In contrast, voting is individualis- 


2 This may be extended to other forms of participation, e.g., running for office would 
be more “exclusive” than campaign activity. 
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tic and inclusive. The proposed concept of voting and campaign activity as 
respectively inclusive and exclusive, individualistic and social, parallels 
Orum’s (1976) concept of proximity to the public arena. In both views (see 
also Alford and Friedland 1975; Landerman 1975), those whose social net- 
works connect them to government functionaries, party officials, and the 
like are more likely to have the information and access needed for becoming 
involved in political activities. These models constrast with those that focus 
solely on individual factors to explain both types of political participation 
by including a factor external to the individual and by specifying the quali- 
tative differences between the two. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The data derive from extensive interviews with a sample compiled in 1969 
(N = 1,187) of the electorates (Canadian citizens, age 21 and older) of 
the metropolitan areas of Winnipeg and Vancouver? (see Kornberg, Smith, 
and Clarke 1979). A Statistics Canada sampling frame was used to draw a 
probability sample of households and of persons within households. In test- 
ing the model with Canadian data we contend that, despite important dif- 
ferences (Cairns 1975), the United States and Canada are very similar for 
our purposes. Both are modern, heterogeneous, industrial democracies origi- 
nating from British colonial adventures. In each, the general form and 
substance of politics are similar; other than age, there are few legal con- 
straints on voting, and voting is a voluntary act. Despite obvious differences 
(e.g., presidential and parliamentary systems, frequency of elections, turn- 
out rates), both systems are characterized by an open, brokerage-power 
style of politics. People are equally vulnerable to feelings of unimportance 
or impotence, and equally advantaged for pursuing political ends. The politi- 
cal system is party centered in both countries. Perhaps as a result, research 
in each has shown such phen»mena as political awareness, efficacy, and in- 
formation to have similar roles and importance in explaining individual 
political activity. Accordingly, it seems legitimate to use Canadian materials 
to test models originally derived from American data. 

Information about voting and campaign activity? will be fitted to a causal 
model that reflects the Campbell social-psychological tradition. The model 
contains 10 exogenous variables—SEI, income, education, age (“young” 
and “old,” with “middle-aged” omitted), religion (mainstream Protestant, 
Catholic, and no religion, with “other” omitted), sex, and city—and five 
intervening variables—organizational affiliations, strength of party identifi- 


3 Listwise deletion reduced the effective sample size to $85. 


4 The correlations between any variables in the same stage of the model are left unana- 
lyzed. 
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cation, political efficacy, political information, and recruitment to campaign 
activities. The inclusion of recruitment is the major modification of the 
usual model and operationalizes proximity to the political arena. The ar- 
rangement of variables allows a test of the utility of an “individual-inter- 
ests-and-beliefs” model as compared with a “public-arena” one in explaining 
political participation. Except for “recruit,” the exogenous and inter- 
vening variables constitute a thorough specification of the former model, 
for they are exclusively “individual” measures of the sort usually employed 
to explain voting. The addition of “recruit,” which operationalizes the pub- 
lic-arena model, affords a conservative test of the individual-interests-and- 
beliefs model: only after controlling for individual factors is it asked 
whether being approached to participate increases the likelihood that one 
will do so. We hypothesize that the individual-interests-and-beliefs model 
will hold for voting, but that the public-arena model will better explain 
campaign activity. 


RESULTS 


There are important differences between the models for voting and for cam- 
paign activity (table 1, cols. X3, X11). Considering direct effects only, four 
exogenous variables that significantly affect voting (city, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and young) do not affect campaign activity. Catholics, Protestants, 
and Winnipeg residents are more likely to vote but no more likely to cam- 
paign than those without thes2 characteristics (Vancouver residents and 
those with an “other” religion). Those under 30 are less likely to vote but 
no less likely to campaign. In contrast, those with stronger partisan ties and 
with more political information are more likely both to vote and to cam- 
paign. Feelings of political efficacy and being approached to do campaign 
work operate in opposite manners: those who feel efficacious are more likely 
to vote but no more likely to cempaign; recruits are more likely to partici- 
pate in campaign activities but no more likely to vote. 

The most salient aspect of these results is their pertinence for testing 
whether the individual-interests-and-beliefs model is valid both for low- 
involvement activities such as voting and for campaign participation, which 
requires greater commitment and involvement. The equations in columns 


5 For addressing the problems in using ordinary least-squares regression with dichoto- 
mous dependent variables, Hanushek and Jackson (1977) suggest using a “logistic” 
curve and logit analysis. We perform2d both OLS and logit analysis and obtained very 
similar results. Although logit analysis is the more correct, because four or five inter- 
vening variables are not dichotomous, and hence logit analysis does not make sense for 
them, we have reported the OLS results, but only for variables significant in the logit 
analysis. Education and Catholics were significant in regression but not in the logit 
analysis and are excluded. All other results were the same. The relative magnitudes of 
the coefficients were also similar. 
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X10 and X11 of table I specify the individual-interests-and-beliefs and the 
public-arena models, respectively. Indeed, recruitment does have a signifi- 
cant net effect (.50), increasing R? by over 125% (from .168 to 381). Fur- 
thermore, it obliterates direct paths from both organizational affiliations and 
political efficacy and substantially reduces direct paths from strength of 
partisan identification (from .07 to .05) and political information (from .17 
to .12). Most impressive is the fact that, net of all other variables in the 
model, being recruited to participate increases the probability of doing so by 
50%. This is in sharp contrast to voting, where recruitment adds nothing 
to variance explained and does little to the model. This is strong testimony 
to the differential role of recruitment. 


RECRUITMENT 


Given the role of recruitment in increasing substantially the probability of 
participating in campaigns, an obvious related question is who is approached 
to work. Unlike many “mass” organizations that may need only names or 
“warm bodies” to demonstrate their extensive popular appeal and support, 
political organizations require specific types of participants for the particu- _ 
lar tasks of licking stamps, canvassing door to door, contributing money, 
lending their names to the endeavor, etc. Therefore, they must be somewhat 
selective and recruit primarily people who are likely to supply time, labor, 
money, skills, or prestige. A large income provides money and free time, 
education supplies skills, and both, along with occupation, provide prestige 
to the individual. Accordingly, to test whether recruits have higher incomes, 
more education, or more prestigious occupations than others we regressed 
being recruited on these status measures and the remaining exogenous vari- 
ables. The results (in table 1, col. X5) indicate that better-educated per- 
sons, higher income groups, Catholics, and mainstream Protestants are more 
likely to be recruited, and those under 30 years of age are less likely. How- 
ever, these factors together account for only 5% of the variance in recruit- 
ment, indicating that the model does not fit very well. 

An alternative explanation of recruitment is provided by a “social-group” 
or “opinion-leader” model of political participation of the sort formulated 
by Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet (1944) and recently reintroduced by 
Orum (1976). It suggests that those who know people in politics, whose 
social networks connect them to the political process, or who are regarded 
as opinion leaders will be more likely to participate. Accordingly, recruits 
should be not only more likely than others to have certain skills, incomes, 
or status, but also more likely to be approached because they are linked 
into more “political” networks and are known or regarded as opinion lead- 
ers. The model was tested by adding three variables: whether the respon- 
dent knows someone in a party well enough to have been approached per- 
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sonally (KNOWPART) ;. whether the respondent has been approached by 
nonparty groups to become involved in politics (APPOTHER) ; and wheth- 
er the respondent is more, equally, or less likely than friends to be con- 
sidered an opinion leader on politics and public affairs (OPINION). 

We adopted the strategy used for testing recruitment to estimate the 
effects of social-“relational” factors net of individual ones: the individual 
factors were included in an equation and then the three additional variables 
were added. The results are summarized in table 2. The first column is the 
individual model (repeated from table 1, col. X5); column 2 contains the 
social-group model. Those who know party members personally (.11), who 
have been approached by other social groups (.20), and who consider them- 
selves opinion leaders on politics and public affairs (.09) are more likely to 
be recruited than those without these characteristics. Furthermore, these 
variables completely mediate the direct effect of education, reduce the 
effect of income (from .04 to .03), and more than double R? (from .052 to 
-115). This is strong evidence of the relevance of social-group factors for 
explaining not only political participation but also the process of recruitment 
to political activities. 

“Social group—opinion leader” factors also may help clarify participation 


TABLE 2 


UNSTANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS: ALTERNATIVE MODELS 
OF RECRUITMENT AND CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY 











RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN ACTIVITY 
(1) (2) (3} (4) (5) 

HAHSEI........... -00 -00 -001 00 — .00 
SEX ocidis teed — .00 —.05 .04 — .03 — .01 
EDUCATION..... .02* .01 .03*** .02** .01 
CITY eeina reda — .06 — .05 — .02 —.01 02 
OLD. itenni nenea .07 .07 .03* .07 .01 
CATHOLIC....... .13* .13** — .02 — .02 — .09* 
NO RELIGION... .09 .08 -06 .05 -00 
INCOME......... .04** .03** a1 .02 .00 
YOUNG.......... — .09* — .06 — .C9* — .05 .01 
PROTESTANT.... .09* .10** .07 .02 — .03 
APPOTHER....... wh .20*** ‘ie BK t 13" 
OPINION......... ee .09*4* oe .1S*** .O7** 
KNOWPART...... isnt 2 LiFe* she .16*** .08** 
IDSTR........... sae er 04** 
ORGAFF......... wate ae one brant .01 
INFORMAT...... Sa ven sek ig .09*** 
EFFICACY....... ee Lie re eee 13 
RECRUIT........ ae ar adv vi Apt 
Constant.......... .02 O01 -06 .02 — .22 
Boson Pak ecaces s -052 -115 -053 .175 -406 

*P < 05. 

** pP < OL. 

+e P < O01. 
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in campaign activities. If the sorts of people more likely to be recruited 
would be more likely to engage in campaign activities regardless of whether 
they are recruited, such variables should be included in models to explain 
campaign activity as well as in models for recruitment. Indeed, on balance 
the data summarized in table 3 do suggest that people who participate under 
their own auspices share more characteristics with those who are recruited 
than with other nonrecruits. 

To address this issue more specifically the three “relational” variables 
were included as a stage between the exogenous and the former intervening 
variables. In this model they depend upon the exogenous social and demo- 
graphic variables but are prior to the intervening variables. The results of 
this analysis are summarized in table 2, columns 3—5. All three measures— 
being approached by groups other than parties (.23), being an opinion 
leader (.15), and knowing a party member (.16)—have significant direct 
effects on engaging in campaign activities. Furthermore, they negate the 
direct paths of “young” and “income,” reduce that of “education” (from 
.03 to .02), and increase the explained variance threefold (from .053 to 
.175). Although each measure is approximately halved by the intervening 
variables, nonetheless they continue to have significant direct effects net of 
being recruited (col. 5}. Because knowing a party member, having been 
approached by other groups, and being considered an opinion leader increase 
the probability of being active in electoral campaigns regardless of whether 
one is recruited, this suggests that social factors have an indirect as well as 
a direct impact on participation. This also emphasizes the importance of 
including aspects of the individual’s social environment in explaining one’s 
political behavior. 


TABLE 3 


DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF RECRUITMENT TO AND 
PARTICIPATION IN CAMPAIGN ACTIVITIES 








RECRUITED Not RECRUITED 
Not Not 
Par- Par- Par- Par- 
X ticipated ticipated ticipated ticipated 
Age paaie o ed TE ONTE en 42.3 40.4 42.3 41.7 
Men (D). rarena aa eanas 44.0 39.0 48.0 39.0 
Edücaüön. sna erse hih eperen iata 11.5 11.1 11.5 10.4 
Familv income*...........-......2--- $9 .908 $9, 683 $9568 $7,708 
FES Be oe sere See E cyanea 51.5 50.3 49.7 42.7 
Voluntary organization members (%).... . 59 51 59 37 
Knowing party member (%)...........-- 52 31 47 22 
Approached by other groups (%)......... 19 31 15 22 
Ni ON N EEE T E A E eli 324 76 174 572 


* Recoded to interval means to obtain dollar estimates. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


This analysis has been stimulated both by the relative neglect of campaign 
activities in studying political behavior and by the tendency to explain such 
activities simply by extending models designed to explain voting, a situation 
which obscures any possible qualitative differences between the two activi- 
ties. We must conclude from the analysis that voting and campaign activity 
are qualitatively different forms of participation, the former being an “‘in- 
clusive” and the latter an “exclusive” activity. Indeed, the exclusiveness 
of campaign activities is underscored by other analyses that suggest that 
unrecruited former volunteers feel that they would be unwelcome if they 
were to volunteer again (Kornberg et al. 1979}. Differences in the models 
that explain each form of participation reflect the inclusive-exclusive dimen- 
sion. Voting is influenced by a variety of attributes internal to the indi- 
vidual (e.g., attitudes) ; campaign activity by an interactive process external 
to the individual (i.e., being contacted). Only a small proportion of re- 
spondents are contacted to work in a campaign (37% ever in their lifetime), 
and since contact produces a net increase of 50% in the likelihood of en- 
gaging in campaign activities, campaign activity is indeed an exclusive act. 
It follows that indices of electoral political participation that merge voting 
` and other activities seriously misrepresent sociopolitical processes. 

The considerable explanatory power of the recruitment measure is per- 
haps the most important aspect of the analysis. Despite evidence that peo- 
ple contacted by party workers are more likely to participate politically 
than those not contacted (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 1954; Cutright 
and Rossi 1963; McPhee and Glaser 1962), the widely applied Michigan 
model of political participation has neglected social contact in favor of 
social-psychological factors. The results of a stringent test with the recruit- 
ment variable emphasize the significance of social-interactive factors and 
suggest the plausibility of an alternative explanation for:-modes of partici- 
pation that require greater personal involvement. 

Two points merit consideration in assessing the results of our analy- 
sis. First, research on political movements (see Landerman [1975] for a 
thorough review) suggests not only that contacts are important, but also 
that both the status of the contacting person (e.g., an acquaintance, a 
stranger) and the method of contact (e.g., mail, phone, in person) are im- 
portant. Since the measure used here is not this detailed, its explanatory 
power is especially impressive. Second, there is the obvious question con- 
cerning who gets recruited. The data indicate that recruiters are more likely 
to seek the cooperation of persons of higher socioeconomic status, but that 
model does not fit very well because these exogenous variables explain only 
5% of the variance in contact. The explanation is enhanced by a social- 
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group or opinion-leader model of political participation. Both this fact and 
the absence of evidence to support the individual-interests-and-beliefs model 
for explaining campaign activity contrast sharply with the explanations 
offered and the assumptions employed in most political participation studies. 

These results relate not only to the political system of Canada but also 
to those of the United States and similar societies. Underlying the social- 
psychological model is a concept of isolated individuals for whom access to 
the political arena is basically a personal problem with an individual solu- 
tion. Society is depicted as open and pluralistic, with shared norms and a 
high degree of value consensus. The lack of attention to social and structural 
variables (and the concomitant concentration on social-psychological ones) 
suggests that social-interactional differences become less salient because in- 
dividuals appear more similar. This is the sort of picture suggested by an 
“end of ideology” type of scenario. Hamilton (1972) and Mann (1970), 
however, have shown that value consensus and open pluralistic democracy 
are more myth than reality. Our results not only point in the same direction 
but also demonstrate the utility and importance of not assuming that in- 
dividuals are isolated. They are rooted in a social structure which affects 
many things, including political behavior. Almost all social scientists recog- 
nize that persons occupying different positions in a social structure are ex- 
posed to different opportunities and to different conditions. The failure in a 
substantial portion of political participation studies to apply this perspec- 
tive is remarkable. Alford and Friedland (1975) deemed it odd that those 
who have the most to gain from participation participate the least. Com- 
prehending this situation is difficult unless it is realized explicitly that not 
all options and channels are visible or open to all individuals. Some indi- 
viduals participate precisely and perhaps only because the opportunities are 
there and are made evident. 
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From Office to Profession: The New England Ministry, 1750-1850. By 
Donald M. Scott. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1978. 
Pp. xv-+199. $12.00. 


Martin E. Marty 
University of Chicago 


Scholarly discussion of the history and sociology of professions is of recent 
origin and has become so defined and popular as to be almost voguish. Cer- 
tainly those who know more about the field than I do can point to prece- 
dents, but it is only in the past three or four years that historians have 
been systematizing their study of professionalism and professions, We have 
seen studies on pedagogues, social scientists, professional societies, and the 
very culture of professionalism itself. The more enthusiastic advocates of 
the field claim the discovery of a whole new revolutionary genre. The longer 
it is studied, however, the more it is becoming clear that the breakthrough 
(or fall) into professionalism is a species of the larger trend in moderniza- 
tion toward Rationalität, division of labor, differentiation and specificity, 
the managerial revolution, and the bureaucratization of the world. To lo- 
cate it there is not to diminish its significance but to see it as part of the 
process that has shaped the taken-for-granted mundane scene of today. 

Scholarly inquiry dealing with the ministry is anything but new. As 
early as 1965 James Dittes of Yale was able to abstract in one volume over 
700 formal academic works dealing with psychological studies of the minis- 
try alone. Critic Richard Chase once wrote that ministers, like admirals, 
were given to commiseration. For a long time they have produced disserta- 
tions on the character of their calling and profession. The bibliographies 
are extensive. 

It is the distinction of Donald M. Scott that by bringing together the 
study of the ministry in at least one locale, familiar old New England, with 
studies of professionalism he has been able to push back by a half-century 
the date for professionalization in one field of expertise. Along the way he 
has cast light on the whole process, thus informing students of professions 
other than the ministry. Far from being a zone of cultural lag or of mar- 
ginal interest to the academy, the ministry then turns out, ironically, to be 
in the advance guard. The New England leaders, by passing through certain 
crises of vocation and seeking a new rationale for their work, helped shatter 
traditions not only in their faith but also in their culture. 

Let it be noted that Scott did not set out to make a contribution to the 
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study of the sociology of professions. He is a historian who had a story to 
tell, one that caused him to take advantage of techniques developed for 
“collective biography.” He wanted to talk about a crisis of vocation and 
about the change in location of religion in America. Almost as innocently 
as the sparrow who flew into a badminton game, he produced his book while 
the study of the professional revolution was coming to the fore. In his 
preface, therefore, he warns and wards off those who will be disappointed 
that he does not discuss how the profession of the ministry organized the 
skills needed for its development, how it defined the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, how it provided new specializations for elites, and how it kept out 
outsiders. It is true that he does not take these up, but enough comes forth 
about them to warrant notice from those engaged in more specialized 
courses of professionalism studies. Scott need not have been so profession- 
ally concerned with putting boundaries around his work. 

The territory he covers in 200 pages is vast. He shows successfully how 
the character of American community and its leadership changed over a 
century by pointing out how the minister stopped being a public figure, the 
symbolic leader of even the laggards and the irreligious in a town. He be- 
came instead the peddler of specialized services to a voluntary clientele. 
Scott throws light on the peculiar politics of the American pulpit and pew, 
in which the minister in a free society is often more dependent upon cul- 
tural favor than is the one paid for by the state through an established 
church. The clientele could jettison him and ruin his career. Scott’s story 
tells of part of a revolution that saw religion disestablished, unseated from 
primacy in the social order, dislocated from an organic tie to an accidental 
place. The minister was the man in the middle. 

Like many a good or good enough book, this one both raises more ques- 
tions and stimulates more appetites than it can answer or satisfy. Cer- 
tainly we must see comparable studies of ministries outside New England. 
The New England Standing Order clerics form too intact and too inviting 
a body. We need as soon as possible a comparative study of their counter- 
parts in the southern colonies, the Church of England ministers, who, as 
agents of Crown and bishop, had more to lose in the American Revolution 
and more to reconstitute after it, when Methodists and Baptists took over 
most of their southern turf. It would be enlightening to have the thesis 
tested most of all in the middle colonies or states, where there never was 
an establishment from which to fall. Were the Quaker ministers in Penn- 
sylvania, the Catholic priests in earlier Maryland, or any of the Reformed, 
Lutheran, or Anabaptist ministers to scattered flocks there ever “placed” 
so securely as a public figure? Could it be that the modern ministry was 
born everywhere but in New England as early as the Great Awakening of 
the 1740s, before Scott takes up the plot, and that New England is the 
artificial but not unimportant exception? The Lutherans in Germany, the 
Presbyterians in Scotland, and the Calvinists in the Netherlands were pub- 
lic figures there, but the very act of their coming as ministers to nascently 
pluralist America made them shepherds of sectarian flocks. What were their 
traumas in relation to their clienteles? From the beginning the Reformed 
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and Lutheran flocks in New Amsterdam dominated and dismissed their 
clerics as casually as would people of 1979. 

New England tempts scholars because its ministry was legally established, 
its ministers were college trained, articulate, self-scrutinizing, conscious 
about status, analytic about culture, defensive, and very prolix. Documents 
are neat and formal, well preserved in leather bindings by antiquarian so- 
cieties. They are therefore somewhat deceptive, not true to the character 
of the towns whose people left fewer documents for historians’ access. From 
a book like Sumner Chilton Powell’s Puritan Village (1963), which does 
deal with parish perceptions, we learn how marginal the minister was even 
in the first New England generation, how defensive he had to be. Scott 
gives us the minister’s diary, his letters, his sermons; we need to know the 
parish’s impressions. 

Having said all this, I would like to agree in the main with Scott’s claim 
that there was a relative intactness and that in a century it was lost. The 
minister was poised ever after halfway between serving the whole commu- 
nity, at least symbolically, and seeing people drift off into private religion 
or nonreligion. He spent all his energies scraping together, cajoling, and 
pleasing the voluntary organization that chose to stay with him. The modern 
minister devotes almost all his (and now er) energies to such defining and 
leading of an association. Between 1702 and 1794, 550 Yale graduates en- 
tered Congregational ministry; of these, 71% spent their entire ministry at 
their first congregation. Today perhaps 0.71% would. Pastorates were for 
life. Dismissal then would have been traumatic, now it is easy. In that set- 
ting ministers had to sustain themselves with thought about their divine 
call; now they have to think about career advancement. Then they tended. 
to come from a single social class; by 1850 this had changed, and by 1950 
few traces of classism in recruitment for the ministry were left. Then the 
minister embodied communalism, now he or she exemplifies congrega- 
tionalism. 

Scott is impressed with the word “structure” and reminds us throughout 
his footnotes that his is a structural analysis. This approach works well in 
an informative chapter on the transformation of American politics. Here the 
minister enters the scene as a defender of social order and an agent of social 
control who preaches jeremiads against Jeffersonians, sees crisis in the de- 
velopment of parties and partisanship, and fears the chaos that would result 
should ministers take up political positions. This chapter throws more light 
than Scott advertised on an enduring theme in the profession of the minis- 
try. Not to take a stand is to take a stand; there is no nonpolitical place 
in a political society. The ministers became Federalists, sided with a party, 
turned political—all in the interest of promoting a new social order and 
finding new agencies of social control. 

Structural analyst that he is, Scott then comes up with a name for what 
the evangelicals, resourceful people that they were, next devised: “a whole 
new social grammar—a new and distinctive way of perceiving how the social 
order was composed, operated, and maintained” (p. 51). Until they were 
overwhelmed by Catholics, Jews, and other agents of pluralism, these Prot- 
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estants replaced legal establishment with establishment by ethos and clout. 
Their tour de force was a voluntary “Christian civilization,” as Robert 
Handy has called it, an evangelical “righteous empire” in my terms, They 
devised a network of reformist and benevolent agencies that webbed many 
New Englanders for a half-century more. This network generated an elite, 
and the ministers held a strong but now modified place in the new social 
order. 

Before the separation of church and state, one minister per sleepy town 
would suffice. In the age of voluntaryism, when they set out to convert the 
heathen in the whole world and to reform people who did not want to be 
reformed near home, their excitements—and these agencies and stirrings 
were exciting—demanded more ministers than before. By 1840, thanks to 
population growth and pluralist competition, there grew an easily filled 
need for three times as many entering ministers each year as there were 
around 1800. To meet the need, a seminary was founded at Andover in 
1808 and some nonelite colleges—Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams—were 
started to help assure a supply. Scott does not make much of it, but the 
thesis is there: modernization in America did not mean simple seculariza- 
tion or decline in religion—only relocation. 

His two chapters on abolition do reveal the “crisis” of public order, but 
they also skew the proportions of the book. The intrinsic interest of the 
abolitionist narrative tends to carry Scott and the reader away. The trajec- 
tory of the book wavers, what should have been an illustration becomes 
ballast, too much is made of too little. Many a New England minister went 
about his work in the same manner whether or not slavery existed far away 
and abolition existed nearby. These chapters are not wrong, but they are 
unbalancing and distracting. 

Scott gets back on track with an important chapter on the crisis of the 
pastoral clergy in the 1830s, when they lost status and then lost salaries 
and security. The years of freedom’s ferment were times of chaos for these 
guardians of public order, and malaise set in. In order to recover, the minis- 
ter had to create a new aura of professional competence and sell himself 
to a specialized clientele. Thus the modern profession of the ministry was 
born, years before most academic professions defined themselves. By 1850 
clerics had so concentrated on devotionalism as the realm of their expertise 
that they left behind the intellectual and reformist leadership for which 
they were known earlier. Scott is correct about the intellectual collapse, 
but his sample may have been too small on the issue of reformism. The heirs 
of revivalist Charles G. Finney and the Wesleyans were on the scene, com- 
bining devotionalism with activism. By 1857—58, beyond the chronological 
scope of this book, they were in full force, as Timothy Smith showed in his 
Revivalism and Social Reform (1957). 

Scott has helped inform the study of the privatization of American reli- 
gion, the rise of voluntary associations, and the social grammar of the new 
social order, The America of 1979 has much in common with the America 
of those who had devised this construct by the 1850s. The author gives 
tantalizing clues for contemporary students of religion and ministry. Will 
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religion at last become. what Thomas Luckmann pictured it would be in- 
postindustrial society, “invisible” because it is wholly individualized? To- 
day more than ever religion is client directed, custom made, consumer ori- 
ented; it attracts increasingly by direct inspiration, through access to books 
on airport newsstands, by the twisting of television dials. People seek the 
guru of their choice to replace the church of their choice. The New England 
clergy by 1850 had come up with a “Plan B.” Scott leaves us in suspense 
as to whether there were resources in their minds and in our culture for a 
“Plan C.” If it emerges, it is likely to be even more specialized and pro- 
fessionalized than that of the revolution he discussed. 

It is fashionable to complain that a critic has reviewed or called for a 
book other than the one an author has presented. That is not true in this 
case. I have reviewed Scott and in the main appreciated his work. This 
review is a call for volumes 2 and 3 on ministries elsewhere and after 1850. 
Such a call should be taken as a compliment to the author and a nudge to 
potential readers. 
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The Uses of Controversy in Sociology. Edited by Lewis A. Coser and Otto 
N. Larsen. New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. xvi-+398. $14.95. 


Neil J. Smelser 
University of California, Berkeley 


Over the past 20 years, it has become customary for the president-elect of 
the American Sociological Association to devise a particular theme for the 
annual meetings during his presidency, then later to collect a number of the 
contributions to those meetings into a volume built on that theme. The Uses 
of Controversy in Sociology is the latest product of that tradition, as Lewis 
Coser—with the collaboration of Otto Larsen—has given us such a book 
emanating from “his” meetings in San Francisco in 1975. The theme—on 
the uses and positive contributions of controversy and conflict in sociology 
—reflects one of Coser’s career-long preoccupations. 

The editors preface the volume with a kind of confession of faith: “The 
controversies of today [in sociology] . . . point to the cutting edge of future 
developments” (p. xv). They acknowledge that some controversies do not 
provide enlightenment, particularly when adversaries share no common 
ground and talk past one another. But they assert that all the divergencies 
and debates in this volume “proceed with a shared commitment to the 
growth of sociology as an intellectual discipline” (p. xv), and that conse- 
quently. they point toward further advance in the field. 

Several contributions manifest this mission admirably. I have in mind 
Peter H. Rossi’s review oi controversies in stratification research, which 
clearly points to what we do not know and what we should know empirically 
about stratification in the contemporary United States; William H. Form’s 
systematic confrontation of economic assumptions concerning the diminu- 
tion of stratification among the working classes; Alex Inkeles’s eloquent (if 
somewhat partisan) review of issues and contending solutions in the study 
of individual modernity; and J. Milton Yinger’s subtle and sophisticated 
effort to sort out and evaluate competing sociological accounts of the per- 
sistence if not resurgence of ethnicity in the United States. 

On two counts, however, the volume falls short of the editors’ hopeful ac- 
count of its accomplishments. First, the contents as a whole are so hetero- 
geneous that the reader wonders to what definition of sociology the contribu- 
tors share a commitment. The eight “uses” of controversy that constitute 
the main subdivisions of the book are somewhat randomly listed and range 
all the way from such general uses as “To Provoke Concern for Societal 
Trends” to such highly focused ones as “To Post the Limits of Labeling and 
Redirect the Study of Deviance.” And the various authors manifest the 
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vastest array of scientific, methodological, philosophical, ideological, politi- 
cal, and practical concerns and aims. The editors acknowledge the many 
“dissimilarities in focus and subject matter” but argue that the volume still 
“provides a unified perspective insofar as every contributor is committed to 
a probing examination—be it the tools or the results—of the sociological 
enterprise” (p. xvi). However, the unity and even the perspective are diffi- 
cult to discern. I suspect that this kind of diversity is inevitable in volumes 
of this sort, however diligent editors may be, and for this reason Coser and 
Larsen are not to be faulted. Yet it must be noted that the contributions 
sprawl much more than they suggest. 

Second, some of the controversies developed in the volume do fail to have 
a common ground and therefore tend to be “dialogues of the deaf” (p. xv). 
Consider the two evaluative articles on labeling theory, one by Walter R. 
Gove, which is unfriendly in. that it casts doubt on labeling theory’s pre- 
sumed account of the causes and consequences of deviance; and one by 
Patrick W. Conover, which is friendly insofar as it puts up a somewhat tor- 
tured, logical defense against eight distinguishable categories of criticisms 
of that theory, noting benignly in passing that “the volume of criticism may 
be seen as a tribute to the power of [labeling] theory” (p. 229)! Taken to- 
gether the articles. constitute a model of differing assumptions, differing 
choice of issues and problems, choice of differing types of empirical data, 
and differing interpretations of those data—all presumably within the 
“same” context of labeling theory. Far from representing the “cutting edge 
of future developments,” this particular exchange resembles more the tat- 
tered edges of past nondevelopment. 

There are four overt (and many more covert) sermons in the collection. 
The first two, by Richard F. Hamilton and Immanuel Wallerstein, are pre- 
cisely opposed to one another. Hamilton, dismayed at the paucity of data 
on the basis of which social investigators are willing to make confident as- 
sertions about the existence of and relations among classes, calls for more 
efforts to discover, through careful description and measurement, the facts 
about classes, and fewer statements that declare those facts. Wallerstein, in 
an invective against modernization studies (his title: “Requiescat in Pace”), 
declares forcefully that we should know we live in a capitalist, not a modern- 
izing world—that is, a world capitalist system—and that we are moving 
toward our “future world government,” a “system based on a socialist mode 
of production” (p. 134). Armed with such confident assertions, he is able to 
lay out a precise agenda for study, and—also linked with his confidence-—— 
he lashes out against the need to describe and measure with as much vigor 
as Hamilton cries for it. (Coser, in his presidential address, is also skeptical 
about measurement, but his critique is not rooted in such a specific theo- 
retical commitment as Wallerstein’s is; Coser is concerned about the fetish- 
ism of quantitative techniques in stratification studies and the theoretical 
blindness that that may occasion.) I suppose that some creative synthesis 
might emerge from these two statements; a first step might be for each ad- 
vocate to relax his shrillness and certainty a bit. 

Theda Skocpol (in “Explaining Revolutions: In Quest of a Social-Struc- 
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tural Approach”) also preaches a sermon of sorts. After a critical overview 
of aggregate-psychological, value systems/consensus, and political conflict 
perspectives—concluding, in the end, that all three evolve toward social 
psychology—she makes a bid for heavier reliance on social-structural ex- 
planations. By this she has in mind both a substantive and a methodological 
agenda. Substantively, she argues, the explanatory focus should be on “first, 
the emergence of a revolutionary situation, wholistically conceived, and sec- 
ond, the complex and unintended intermeshing of the various motivated ` 
actions of differentially situated groups which take part in the revolution— 
an intermeshing that produces overall changes which never correspond to the 
original intentions of any one group .. .” (p. 170). Methodologically, she- 
argues, one should use inductive, systematic historical comparisons, largely 
‘because such complexes of historical forces are féw in number and do not 
lend themselves to analysis by abstract deduction or postulated universal 
processes. Apart from the fact that Skocpol’s defense of this approach is 
mainly hortatory, her program also appears to suffer somewhat from a con- 
fusion about the relations between substance and. method. There is nothing 
inherent about social-structural variables that links them with the compara- 
tive-historical method; social-psychological explanations, properly formu- 
lated, would lend themselves equally well to that method of investigation. 
Skocpol, in other words, should have separated her substantive and method- 
ological critiques and programs more clearly. 

Arthur L. Stinchcombe, in “Marxist Theories of Power and Empirical Re- 
search,” scolds “the Marxists” (a never-quite-specified group, though an 
occasional name of a “Marxist” scholar finds its way into his chapter) for 
not taking historical variations in phenomena (e.g., monopoly capitalism) 
seriously enough’ and thus not developing any comparative studies that 
would generate genuine explanations of that variation. His’ methodological 
message is correct, although one suspects that he himself has brutally over- 
simplified the variations in styles of research that go under the heading of 
“Marxist” and that his target should not have been Marxist scholars alone. 
In fact, the authors of at least two of the contributions to this volume might 
have profited from a reading of his essay before they wrote theirs. 

The first of these are Laura Nader and David Serber, who contributed an 
essay entitled “Law and the Distribution of Power.” Setting themselves off 
from those who have analyzed law as a mechanism for maintaining order, 
they aim to bolster the proposition that “powerful classes and groups shape 
the legal structure so that it serves their own narrow interests” (p. 273). 
That proposition is not especially novel, but neither is it objectionable on 
its face. But how do they proceed in relation to it? First, they illustrate how 
law can be used as a repressive instrument in a variety of simple and de- 
veloping societies. Then, turning to the contemporary United States, they 
make the same point, illustrating it especially by the activities of regulating 
agencies. Their main conclusion is that, in contrast with isolated indigenous 
societies where law serves a variety of functions, “in industrialized and highly 
stratified countries characterized also by cultural diversity the weight of 
law as equalizer appears light in comparison to the power derived from the 
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routine actions of law” (p. 289). But how helpful is such a conclusion? For 
one thing, it is difficult to establish in any certain way, particularly since the 
authors do acknowledge that law sometimes does act as a power equalizer 
in modern societies, and their documentation of the greater importance of 
law as a repressive force takes the form mainly of selective illustration. But, 
in addition, their formulation is so general as to be quite uninformative. 
Would it not have been a much more powerful strategy—and in keeping 
with Stinchcombe’s strictures—if the authors had disaggregated society into 
different factors or sets of issues (e.g., regulation of business, regulation of 
crime, regulation of property, taxation, etc.), thereby increasing the number 
af cases and the number of different “mixes” of legal processes and results? 
Having done that, could they not have thrown much more comparative light 
on the different conditions under which law as an instrument of group domi- 
nation persists and under which law as a power equalizer develops? Such a 
strategy would have carried them further toward explanation of the phenom- 
enon of legal domination than they were able to go on the basis of gross 
comparative illustrations from selected societies. 

The other such author is James E. Blackwell, whose contribution is en- 
titled “The Power Basis of Ethnic Conflict in American Society.” He argues 
that the fundamental variable underlying racial and other conflict is the 
existence of differential power between racial groups in America. The main 
way he attempts to support this thesis is to describe historically the sub- 
ordination of blacks—by involuntary migration, by punitive white minori- 
ties, and by the differential allocation of resources and rewards to blacks 
and whites. Toward the end of the chapter he describes recent escalations of 
conflicts between whites and blacks. It is only assumed, not demonstrated, 
that the power differences and the conflict are causally related. No doubt 
they are in many ways. But to establish that causal connection, it is neces- 
sary to seek variations, between blacks and other groups and—perhaps more 
important—among blacks historically with respect to the manifestation of 
both power differences and conflict. True, Blackwell makes some compari- 
sons with white ethnics, implying that because they were less subordinated 
they were less likely to enter into conflict with dominant white groups. Such 
comparisons mark a move in the right direction, but they are very gross, 
and in the main Blackwell strésses the “uniqueness” of the case of American 
blacks and acknowledges the importance of but neglects systematic com- 
parisons with other minorities, Third World groups, and others with diver- 
gent experiences—comparisons which constitute the principal way of dem- 
onstrating rather than simply declaring the causal connection he wishes 
to stress. 

Two additional contributions that are most thought provoking are by 
James S. Coleman and Albert K. Cohen. Apparently written independently 
of one another, these chapters nevertheless point up different facets of the 
same recent trends toward political centralization in the United States. 
Coleman suggests that the recent tendency to involve sociologists in fed- 
erally sponsored research can be traced to the greater political sensitivity of 
the federal government (in comparison with local political agencies) to 
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impulses for reform that generate the pressure for research and evaluation. 
Cohen argues convincingly that budgetary scarcity leads to greater control 
from the center and consequent loss of political power by local groups, par- 
ticularly those already disadvantaged. 

Limited space has forbidden critical discussion of a few of the contribu- 
tions that actually merit such discussion. Judging the volume as a whole, I 
would say that despite the lack of integration and the weaknesses of some 
of the contributions, Coser and Larsen have given us a very worthwhile 
series of explorations of contemporary sociological issues. 


The Dissent of the Governed: Alienation and Democracy in America. By 
James D. Wright. New York: Academic Press, 1976. Pp. x-+329. $16.50. 


William A. Gamson 
University of Michigan 


Confidence in government has been declining since 1964. This drop is not 
concentrated in particular parts of the citizenry but is found across the 
board. The phenomenon of declining trust in the political institutions of our 
society has been duly noted by commentators in the mass media, and they 
are supported in this instance by systematic, survey data. A question arises: 
What difference has it made? 

On one line of argument, it certainly should be a cause for serious con- 
cern about the stability of democratic political institutions. In this view, a 
high level of consensus or system support is necessary for the government 
to function effectively. Much of this support comes from political socializa- 
tion that is essentially complete before one becomes an adult political actor. 
Hence, the support is relatively immune to withdrawal whenever a demo- 
cratic leader makes a mistake or two. This stability is fortunate because if 
people become alienated from our democratic political institutions, they be- 
come prey to demagogues who can mobilize them in extremist, antidemo- 
cratic political movements. From this standpoint, the well-documented 
increase in political alienation means that we are sitting on a tinderbox. 

In The Dissent of the Governed, James D. Wright takes on this “theory 
of political alienation” with theoretical argument and systematic data anal- 
ysis and slashes it up bit by bit. A few pieces are salvaged, but the ground 
is left littered with blood and straw. Wright’s problem is that in order to 
confront these arguments with data, he must render them operational. It is 
tempting in such a rendering to make the target broad and easy to hit and 
Wright is not always above such temptations. 

Take his case on the extent of alienation: Wright’s data set is drawn ‘eon 
the biennial election survey conducted by the University of Michigan’s In- 
stitute for Social Research. Questions on political efficacy and political trust 
began to be included with the 1956 study. Wright’s time series goes through 
the 1970 study with a smattering of material from the 1972 survey also. He 
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takes a careful look at the measures of political trust and efficacy and con- 
cludes that they are fairly good by accepted standards for measuring such 
attitudes. Their reliability, homogeneity, and internal consistency are at 
least average and perhaps slightly better than average. He evaluates the 
potential bias from an acquiescent response set and finds that it is not 
serious in this case. The measures correlate with other validating measures 

_in a reassuring way and they turn out, in a factor analysis, to form a dis- 
tinctive political cluster, separate from general personality measures. Fi- 
nally, this data set,-extended through more recent elections and available 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political Research, uses those 
measures most commonly encountered in empirical discussions of political 
alienation. 

In building attitude scales of this sort, one seeks a set of items that do 
not have extreme marginal distributions. A survey conducted by the Louis 
Harris organization for thé Presidential Commission on Violence contained 
an item, “I think of the government in Washington as the enemy, not the 
friend of people like me.” Only 8% agreed with this statement in any degree 
and only 2% strongly agreed. With such an extreme distribution, this item 
has not found its way into the standard repertoire of political alienation 
items. In the items that are used, adjectives have been manipulated to pro- 
duce a more desirable distribution of responses. 

Wright is fully aware of this. He expresses discomfort at “a rather 
heavier reliance on the marginal distributions of our alienation measures 
than could be justified on any absolute grounds.” But he relies on them to 
draw the conclusion that “something on the order of half the population re- 
jects those beliefs which consensus theory claims to be essential for demo- 
cratic stability” (p. 124). Consensus theorists might well feel that they are 
being set up when their arguments are tested with scales designed to maxi- 
mize variance. 

Wright’s contrasting argument offers a middle ground between consent 
and dissent—something called assent or pragmatic acquiescence. “The chief 
distinguishing trait of assenters is that they go along with the system, not 
because they are ‘deeply attached to the regime as such,’ but because the 
system is pretty much beside the point of their lives and felt concerns, Most 
of the political alienation discussed here seems. to fit this . . description” 
(p. 268). If this view is accurate, we have no tinderbox here. Such vague 
discontents are not so combustible. 

Wright’s substantive conclusions are generally sound and well supported 
by the available data, but he frequently overstates the uniqueness of what 
he is saying and exaggerates the contrast with others. In discussing my own 
book, Power and Discontent (Homewood, Ill.: Dorsey Press, 1968), he 
writes that “in Gamson’s formulation, however, the effects of the erosion of 
confidence are direct and immediate: ‘The loss of trust is the loss of system 
power.’ There is no reference-here to the intervention of behavior, no appre- 
ciation of the immense organizational effort necessary to sustain a viable 
opposition. These are obvious points, to be sure, but they are often over- 
looked: If there is no attendant inclination to engage in behavior that chal- 
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lenges the regime, political alienation necessarily counts for little” (p. 130). 
The conclusion is sound, but has the point really been as overlooked as 
Wright maintains? 

Making one’s own argument more dramatic by padding one’s intellectual 
antagonists with lots of straw is, in the end, a rather minor fault. Generally, 
Wright does a first-rate job with the ambitious tasks he sets for himself. On 
the extent of alienation, we have the scaling problem mentioned above but 
his discussion of how alienation is distributed among the citizenry is more 
useful. It turns out to be conveniently distributed from a social control per- 
spective: those who have the fewest resources have the weakest sense of 
political efficacy. As Wright puts it, “On the whole, the alienated are drawn 
from social groups whose members characteristically participate little in 
politics, are inactive in political or other voluntary associations, and have 
little of the money, time, or resources that effective politicking requires” 
(p. 165). 

Wright examines the trends in his series, but this series has now been 
extended and there is already a good deal of work that carries such analyses 
beyond 1970. It may turn out that trust is not as volatile as it might appear 
to be from examining the years 1964—74, Even a die-hard consensus theorist 
might be willing to concede some public response to the malignancy of the 
Johnson and Nixon administrations without surrendering the importance of 
political socialization. In any event, the evidence to date is encouraging that 
political trust was strongly influenced by the outputs of the political system 
during those years. 

Wright concludes that the vate rests on the consent of the managerial 
and upper classes and the assent of most of the rest. This assenting half of 
the population—the half scoring low on both political efficacy and political 
trust—is composed, not of active supporters of thé regime but of the politi- 
cally quiescent. “The assenting half are spectators to somebody else’s 
game,” as Wright puts it: He treats such people as rational beings, respond- 
ing realistically to the political world as they experience it. He argues for 
the fundamental political competence of this group although he is clearly 
made uneasy by some of the evidence on popular beliefs. He is not con- 
cerned with the dangers of mass participation but with the opportunities 
it offers. 

But this up-beat ending sits uneasily with Wright’s earlier story of prag- 
matic acquiescence. “The alienated and peripheral classes,” he writes, 

. will ordinarily play no initiative role in challenging the legitimacy of 
the regime.” They will not mobilize themselves and are very hard for others 
to mobilize. Indeed, there is considerable evidence of hostility among this 
constituency to a variety of challenging groups. Assent is no doubt more 
accurate than consent to describe the attitudes of much of the population, 
but it is a gloomy message that there is no potential corrective contained in 
the inert and noncombustible mass of increased discontent in America. 
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The Bankers. By Martin Mayer. New York: Ballantine Books, 1976. Pp. 
xxi-+612. $2.25 (paper). 


Randall Collins 
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Money is doubtless the single most important neglected topic in sociology. 
For that matter, it is probably the most important neglected topic in all the 
social sciences. Sociologists ignore it as if it were not sociological enough. 
Marxists tend to ignore it as if it were the stuff of vulgar Marxism. Political 
scientists ignore it as if it had nothing to do with politics; anthropologists 
sometimes tell us about cowrie shells but never about hard specie. Tough- 
minded exposers of the modern upper class, which is built on money if it is 
built on anything, talk as if debutante balls and luncheon meetings were 
more central than the organization of corporate finances. Even economists 
keep money in a separate compartment and refuse to grant it any indepen- 
dent effects on economic processes; Keynes alone, of all the major econo- 
mists, put money in the center of his model, but the neoclassical general 
equilibrium model that came to prominence after his death put it right back 
out again. 

Money remains on the frontiers of our crucial problems, and the recent 
history of sociological research points toward it again and again. Occupa- 
tional and organizational researchers have ignored money; yet they have 
come to reevaluate the once-idealized professions in terms of their techniques 
of monopolization—though for what economic ends, and from what eco- 
nomic bases, we are only beginning to see. It has been popular to see how 
line authority in organizations is undermined by technical experts from the 
side and from below; but line authority maintains itself as the core of every 
organization—and line authority, if it is anything, is the power of the bud- 
get, the power to hire and fire, in short, the power of the paycheck. Line 
authority is money, and the same may well be said of such much-discussed 
but little-analyzed-in-detail phenomena as international dependency rela- 
tions. Financial phenomena, in fact, penetrate everywhere. I could go on, 
but enough has been said to indicate why money is a key aspect of social 
organization and why a book like Martin Mayer’s The Bankers is a valuable 
starting point for serious analysis. 

Mayer, once a reporter on a financial newspaper, produced this book by 
repeatedly interviewing high-ranking officials in a handful of the giant banks 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco, and in their overseas 
branches in London, Paris, and Switzerland; for balance he added a few 
medium and small banks in the Midwest, South, and Southwest; and to 
complete the picture, he interviewed officials in the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and in the various federal and state regulatory agencies. He also 
gives us a minute-by-minute description of various banking operations, as 
he follows a check through the system from drawer to clearinghouse and 
back home again, of such places as the trading floor of the money market, 
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of the visit of a loan officer to a troubled corporate borrower, and of the 
surprise visit of bank examiners to a suburban bank. We are given brief 
theoretical, historical, and contemporary accounts of all banking operations, 
both external (deposits, checking, loans, bonds, trusts) and internal-and 
interorganizational (vis-à-vis the government, the reserve banks, foreign ex- 
change, the stock market, and other banks). His data are reliable enough, I 
think; certainly Mayer gives us a better picture of this set of organizations 
than does any sociologist I know of on any set of institutions of comparable 
importance. Mayer gives us far less systematic data on personnel, say, than 
Smigel did on Wall Street lawyers, but far more information on operations 
and their larger impact. 

Mayer’s main concern, to be sure, is rather topical. He goes on at length 
about the “revolution” in banking since World War II, and especially since 
the mid-1960s: the shift from conservative, rather localistic banking to the 
rise of a nationwide (indeed, international) money market, electronically 
linked, increasingly oriented toward short-run profits and sharp dealings. He 
worries about the expansion of banking into such nontraditional areas as bill 
collecting and consumer finance, about the growing subordination of banks 
to the stock-market value of their holding company shares, and about the 
expansion and centralization of finance in a situation of inflation and inter- 
national vulnerability. But although this is of interest, it is not what is most 
valuable in the book. Mayer’s view of the ‘“pre-revolutionary” period, I 
suspect, is not to be accepted unquestioningly; too much of it.seems to be 
based on the fond reminiscences of aging bank presidents, and its theme, 
that banks had next to nothing to do with anybody in the old days while 
corporations built themselves up from self-generated capital, sounds rather 
suspicious. 

Mayer operates well within the orbit of American political simplifications. 
He rejects some of them out of hand (e.g., the “liberal” idea that banking 
should be made more competitive, or the other “liberal” idea that banks 
should be regulated by the government in the public interest, and especially 
the idea that banks should make loans for socially desirable ends—-such as 
to promote black businesses and not the Union of South Africa). On the 
contrary, he insists, the overriding purpose of banks is to protect their de- 
positors’ money, and anything that interferes with this is, by his standards, 
unreasonable and immoral. His main lines of critique are the conservative 
ones: How safe is your money in the bank? Are banks looking for trouble 
with too many inflation-fueling speculative dealings on international money 
markets? These are the attitudes of conservative bankers, and everything 
else is presented in a matter-of-fact “‘that’s-the-way-it-is” tone, as when he 
again and again mentions the pervasive anti-Semitism of the banking estab- 
lishment, or remarks that women and blacks are bad credit risks “all other 
things being equal” (p. 351). ; 

But this is peripheral, from the point of view of the sociological usefulness 
of this kind of book. We cannot expect explanatory theorizing or penetrating 
social criticism; we must provide that ourselves. The principal empirical 
shortcoming of the book is that it does not deal with the full range of finan- 
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cial organizations, although we catch a glimpse of them: the insurance com- 
panies; the internal generation of capital within the industrial corporations 
(though this does show up as bank deposits, and again, as pension funds 
held in trust); the mortgage and loan companies; the stock market; and, 
in a different direction, the federal, state, and municipal treasuries, tax, and 
licensing agencies. If we could put all this together we would have a full 
empirical overview of capital, and hence of the power core of capitalism. 
True, this would not show us its other sides: the physical products and the 
human labor involved. But Marxists have concerned themselves all too ex- 
clusively with these latter and remain unconvincing and predictively weak 
because they miss the controlling element, the structure of financial relations. 

What theoretical consequences could we draw from a view of the organi- 
zation of finance? Even with the given amount of information, certain things 
stand out. Money does not exist in a vacuum; it is part of a network of real 
social relations, the means of interorganizational communication, in one 
sense, while at the same time it is embedded in relations of a strikingly per- 
sonal sort. Status communities leap to the sociological eye on almost every 
page of Mayer’s book. New banks become successful or not, depending on 
the loans their officers can generate; how do they do it? “Knowing the com- 
munity” is all the answer we get. Modest loans to little-known walk-in cus- 
tomers are scrutinized at length; huge loans to well-known corporation exec- 
. utives are okayed with a minimum of investigation. Clearly we are dealing 
with the mutually reinforcing connection between two orders of stratification 
—personal status groups and economic domination. A fuller picture of this 
must wait for more research. For one thing, the ties between banking and 
industry are probably not the whole story, given the several alternative 
sources of money that corporations have; but doubtless a larger pattern 
could be found. Understanding the cohesion of the upper class depends on 
our knowledge of this place where all the bread is buttered, and not merely 
the social clubs and prep schools on one hand, or political connections on the 
other. Not that these are irrelevant, but I just do not believe that they are 
central. Indeed, a Laumann-style update in personal network terms of the 
community power studies would be most profitable of all when applied, not 
to the relatively trivial decisions made by local governments, but to the 
business contacts on financial matters which enact and reproduce the core 
of economic stratification. 

From another viewpoint, the issue is one of interorganizational relations. 
Looking at banks as organizations, we immediately see the usual struggle 
for power: the way in which bankers proudly peer into the lives of small 
borrowers (“ʻI expect him to undress completely. It’s like a doctor, ” says 
a banker on p. 254), while kowtowing to the big ones (“ ‘banks will send 
lending officers around to big borrowers to chat about this and that, have a 
drink with friends, and make sure the number still looks right,’ ” p. 272). 
We catch the power relations between big banks and “country” banks, lead 
banks and their consortiums, and Federal Reserve banks and the big com- 
mercial banks they are committed to never allowing to fail. In all this, the 
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private and government worlds interlock intimately and on the purely struc- 
tural as well as the personal level. For banks depend on government charters 
and operate subject to government restrictions; there are thousands of small 
and medium banks in the United States, because the states have wished it 
so, at the same time that a dozen giant banks stand at the apex, in closest 
relation with the financial agencies of the U.S. government. Avant-garde 
Marxist debates over “structuralist” and “instrumentalist” interpretations 
of the upper class and the state seem scarcely aware of how much concrete 
interpenetration there is between state and economy—irrespective of faddish 
notions of “postindustrial” or “state-managerial” capitalism. This is not to 
say that I could spell out at this time a really serious theory of how state 
and economy determine each other, but the empirical materials are much 
closer to hand than has been suspected. Moreover, we could get a strong, 
quasi-experimental handle on these patterns by a good comparative study 
of the financial relations between economy and state in the United States, 
France, Britain, Germany, Japan, and elsewhere; the structure of banking 
in each country is sufficiently different that various relations could be 
teased apart. f 

So far I have mentioned only static questions of stratification and power. 
Perhaps even more important would be a dynamic theory coming out of 
the sociology of financial organizations. Clearly, we could derive a much 
more powerful theory of inflation from an institutional model of the mone- 
tary system than from either an abstract money model or circular wage/cost 
models. For money, in the large sense, is credit among social organizations 
and individuals over time, and variations in this are determined by the social 
calculations of trust regarding repayment and by various organizational de- 
vices for establishing debt lags, for changing the velocity of circulation, and 
for pyramiding more abstract levels of speculation about future credits. All 
of these are phenomena of interorganizational relations. Most of these, in- 
cidentally, are phenomena which take place within private financial organi- 
zations and over which the government exercises relatively little control. 
And important as such a theory of inflation is in itself, its payoff is even 
greater. I suspect that nothing has been more important in the rise and fall 
of politicians and governments in the past 100 years than inflationary and 
deflationary movements in the economy; the predictive base of a macro- 
historical sociology of politics—and at its extreme, a sociology of revolutions 
and counterrevolutions—lies in large part in a sociology of finance. 

There are other payoffs, as well, from getting to know the concrete work- 
ings of financial organizations better. Analogies to money are becoming in- 
~ creasingly important for theories in the sociology of education, the sociology 

of culture, and, by extension, wherever a social exchange model can be made 
_to penetrate. Sociology and economics, at their highest levels, are coming 
back together again. A knowledge of neoclassical economics, though, does not 
help us very much in itself, if it is fairly helpless to understand its own real- 
world problems. But economic phenomena do interpenetrate sociological 
ones; they come together when we sttidy them as concrete organizations. 
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It is here, as much as anywhere, that theory can advance by means of a 
sufficiently penetrating empirical analysis. And there is even a policy payoff, 
indeed, the policy payoff of our times, for whoever can seriously figure this 
one out. It makes me wonder why more of us (including myself) are not 
stepping over each other to get to work on it. 


Political Control of the Economy. By Edward R. Tufte. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1978. Pp. xi+168. $10.00. 


Paul Burstein 
Yale University 


Gallup polls have shown for decades that people are more consistently con- 
cerned about the economy than about any other public issue. What are the 
political consequences oi this concern?Political Control of the Economy is 
Edward Tufte’s attempt to develop a political theory of economic policy— 
to show how the citizens of democratic countries can affect economic out- 
comes through the political process. The book is first-rate and should be 
read by all sociologists interested in the link between the public and politi- 
cians in democratic countries. 

`Tufte’s essential argument has four steps. First, he shows that politicians 
in democratic countries believe that voters reward incumbents for prosperity 
and punish them for recession. 

Second, Tufte provides evidence that officeholtters act on that belief. He 
declares that we “need not... be... agnostic” (p. 3) about why real 
disposable income tends to rise ‘rapidly before elections. Tufte shows that 
officeholders can increase citizens’ income in the short run by some very 
simple means—by increasing social security payments the week before an 
election, for example, while postponing the associated tax increases for sev- 
eral months. More complicated manipulations of the economy can be effec- 
tive, too; of the six years between 1946 and 1976 when unemployment and 
inflation were reduced simultaneously, four were presidential election years. 

Tufte’s third step is to show that the Democrats and Republicans differ 
ideologically in ways that offer voters a meaningful choice between policies. 
He concludes that parties will ignore their platforms if a single economic 
problem becomes visibly more serious than any other and must be dealt 
with, but at other times platform priorities are a guide to action. Parties 
actually do as they promise. 

Finally, Tufte argues that the politicians’ model of voter behavior is cor- 
rect. Analyses of both election outcomes and survey data apparently show 
that people vote as if their behavior were largely determined by economic 
conditions, Thus, politicians respond to voters’ desires and voters respond to 
political control of the economy. 
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The conclusions are important and are based on an analysis that is in 
many ways a model of good research. In making his argument, Tufte uses 
many types of data in an unusually sensible manner: macroeconomic indi- 
cators, survey data, government documents, memoirs, letters from individ- 
-uals involved in crucial policy decisions, and other types of data are inte- 
grated into a cogent analysis. Tufte’s original work focuses on the United 
States, but he draws extensively on studies of other democracies to show that 
his conclusions may be widely applicable. The statistical analysis is excellent 
and no more complicated than it has to be. Tufte is very open and honest 
about his analyses—meeting potential objections head on, fully displaying 
the data, and acknowledging problems in the analysis. Finally—and this is 
no small matter—Tufte is an unusually good writer; his prose is clear, sim- 
ple, and sometimes even witty. 

The book does have flaws, naturally, and three stand out. First, Tufte 
does not deal satisfactorily with how the many agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment are brought to act in ways that will enhance the reelection chances 
of the incumbents. Although he mentions the organizational and political 
problems involved, the discussion (mostly in chap. 2) is superficial and 
speculative. Second, he avoids dealing with theoretical issues raised by his 
work. He notes, for example, that his findings appear to conflict with 
Anthony Downs’s prediction that the two parties’ policies should converge 
(pp. 88-90), but he does not deal with the implications of this at all. 

Finally, insofar as the book is a brief for a political theory of economic 
policy, I would say it is convincing, at least to a noneconomist—political 
variables do seem to have a significant impact on macroeconomic outcomes. 
The book also presents, however, what is basically an economic theory of 
politics—election results are seen as determined by economic factors and an 
undifferentiated set of “other” influences “captured” for purposes of anal- 
ysis by public approval of the president or presidential candidates. The 
focus on economic variables produces a certain feeling of unreality about 
the analysis. Tufte examines American politics during a period involving 
continuing Democratic dominance, the rise of the American version of the 
welfare state, the civil rights movement, the Vietnam War, and a few other 
issues that some have considered a part of the political agenda. None of 
these enter the analysis in a serious way. Tufte shows, for example, that 
departures from the “normal” vote for the incumbent are closely tied to the 
state of the economy but makes no attempt to explain why the normal vote 
is a Democratic vote which has led to a vast number of social and economic 
changes since 1932. Tufte essentially assumes that he can specify a satis- 
factory model of the relationship between.politicians and voters without 
worrying much about noneconomic factors. That may be true, but, as he 
notes, “ . . . absence of evidence . . . is not convincing evidence of absence” 
(p. 5). 
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Perceiving Time: A Psychological Investigation with Men and Women. By 
Thomas J. Cottle. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. Pp. xiv-+267. 
$14.95. 


Barry Schwartz 
University of Georgia 


The 20th century has witnessed the development of a substantial literature 
on the phenomenology of time. Much of this work is an occasion for head- 
scratching. It is abstruse and labyrinthine. It is linked to cryptic philosoph- 
ical traditions which most sociologists, including myself, have never learned 
to appreciate. For us, one of the merits of Thomas Cottle’s Perceiving Time 
is that it makes this body of thought less intimidating. More important, 
Cottle’s accomplishment permits us to build upon familiar approaches to the 
study of time. In particular, anthropological research has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that the recurring needs and activities of society are reflected in its 
method of “time reckoning.” However, this research does little to help us 
understand why different people attribute salience to different parts of a 
society’s “official” time frame. Perceiving Time moves us closer to such an 
understanding. 

In most of the Western world, the fundamental categories of time emerge 
from the intersection of individual and collective life. An individual’s pres- 
ent, his near and distant past and future, are to be distinguished from a his- 
torical past (the time before his birth) and a historical future (the time 
beyond his death). According to Cottle, these time zones contain “linear” 
(objective) and “spatial” (subjective) dimensions. To measure these di- 
mensions, Cottle has devised a series of simple, yet ingenious, paper and 
pencil tests. In his Experiential Inventory, respondents are asked to locate 
the 10 most important events in their lives in the distant or near past, the 
present, or the near or distant future. The Duration Inventory calls on the 
same respondents to define these five time zones in terms of objective units, 
that is to say, seconds or minutes, months or years. In the Money Game, 
respondents are given the opportunity to pay different amounts of cash to 
recover the past or gain knowledge of the future. The relative dominance 
and relatedness of time zones is measured by the Circles Test, whereby past, 
present, and future are characterized by separate or interlocking circles of 
different sizes. In the Lines Test, the boundaries between personal and his- 
torical past, present, and future are indicated by appropriate marks along 
a straight horizontal plane. Cottle also makes use of scores from tests of 
intelligence, achievement value, manifest anxiety, temporal anxiety, future 
commitment, and certain Semantic Differential categories. Much of the 
book and its 49 tables deals with the intercorrelations among these measures. 

All information is obtained from two groups of subjects. The first and 
most intensely studied group consists of over 500 male and female U.S. 
Navy personnel between the ages of 17 and 21. The second group consists 
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of 180 male and female students from two coeducational institutions in 
Vienna, Austria. These populations happen to be homogeneous in most re- 
spects other than sex, a condition which is favorable for experimental control 
but unfavorable for generalization. 

The objective of Cottle’s inquiry is not very specific. This is the main 
problem with his book. The subtitle, the tables, and the title of the conclu- 
sion combine to give the impression that the work has to do essentially with 
male-female differences. Only a portion of the book is actually devoted to 
this theme. On the other hand, sex-linked variation in the perception of time 
is the only theme which permeates the book as a whole; it is the only con- 
stant in a sometimes fascinating, sometimes tedious, sequence of discussions 
based on statistical intercorrelations. 

If the main question is whether there are differences in the time perception 
of men and women, that question must be answered in the affirmative. Men 
are distinctly future oriented; women, present oriented. For men, what is 
significant in life is yet to come; women, on the other hand, live in an ex- 
tended and salient present. “For men, the present is a time of preparation; 
for women, it is a time of having” (p. 79). The source of these contrasting 
tendencies is the differential development in men and women of “instrumen- 
tal” and “expressive” attitudes. As Cottle puts it: 


If [Talcott] Parsons’ instrumental interaction, with its emphasis on future 
gratifications and its deemphasis of the present, is characteristically mas- 
culine, the expressive interaction is characteristically feminine. Emphasized 
here is immediate and direct gratification. Rather than shaping future re- 
wards, the present provides immediate rewards, and the exchange between 
people becomes an end in itself. If the instrumental interaction encourages 
preparation for the future and thus makes the present a zone of potential, 
the expressive interaction encoureges acceptance of the present as a zone 
of being. Because gratifications are immediate in the expressive interaction, 
people engaged in such interactions would fantasize about knowing the 
future. In the expressive interaction one lives in the present. The future, 
with all its uncertainties, can only come later; as one reaches each future 
stage, one is actually experiencing a new present. [Pp. 78-79] 


Cottle’s conclusion is based on assertion rather than evidence; however, it 
is not implausible. While there are no direct measures of the expressive- 
instrumental axis, the findings are certainly consistent with its theoretical 
description. 

On the other hand, the value of Cottle’s book may not hinge on such 
matters. Perceiving Time may be more useful as a reference and source of 
suggestive findings than as a thesis based on one central argument. As a 
source book, Perceiving Time is massive; it covers issues ranging from the 
“thickness” of time-zone boundaries through discussion of anxiety and “‘fu- 
ture avoidance” to a Halbwachsian analysis of the historiocentric time 
orientation of the upper class. There are also fascinating discussions of 
“sacred” and “profane” time, “time in advance of itself,” and “temporal 
atomicity.” All of this is set within a complex interpretive web which relates 
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statistical findings to the philosophical abstractions of Henri Bergson, 
Georges Gurvitch, William James, A. N. Whitehead, Martin Heidegger, 
Edmund Husserl, G. W. F. Hegel, Ludwig Wittgenstein, and Alfred Schutz, 
among others. What we have in Perceiving Time, then, is a rich and evoca- 
tive, if not thematically coherent, book. 

On second thought, I may have overlooked a fundamental idea. By show- 
ing how the different parts of a social time frame may be molded to the 
particular needs of the people who share it, Perceiving Time calls into ques- 
tion the assumption that time reckoning is an exclusively “social fact.” 
Consensus on the explicit division of time into a historic and personal past, 
present, and future is really the precondition of a lack of consensus on the 
pérceived duration and salience of these zones. What is at stake in such per- 
ceptions includes the stuff of which mobility is made: the strictures which 
bind us to the present may be those which keep us in our place in other 
respects as well. If so, the relevance of this excellent book must extend to 
the most general sociological issues. 


The Presence of the Past: John Dewey and Alfred Schutz on the Genesis 
and Organization of Experience. By Rodman B. Webb. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity Presses of Florida, 1976. Pp. viii--133. $4.50 (paper). 


Helmut R. Wagner 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


The combination of Max Weber’s sociology of understanding with phe- 
nomenological considerations, which characterizes the theoretical work of 
Alfred Schutz, found powerful support in the thought of outstanding Ameri- 
can scholars, notably William James, George H. Mead, and John Dewey. 
Schutz himself demonstrated the affinity between basic aspects of his and 
James’s thinking in 1941 (“William James’ Concept of the Stream of 
Thought Phenomenologically Interpreted,” Philosophy and Phenomenologi- 
cal Research 1:442-52), and his student, Maurice Natanson, uncovered 
the phenomenological-psychological tendencies in Mead’s work in 1956 
(The Social Dynamics of George H. Mead [Washington, D.C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press]). It has taken another 20 years to bring Dewey into systematic 
conjunction with Schutz. 

In The Presence of the Past, Rodman Webb has attended to this task 
with competence. He is thoroughly familiar with the writings of both men 
and has compared them with care. The result is a well-written and well- 
balanced account of basic agreements, sometimes startling resemblances, 
and occasional differences in. their positions. Webb did not try to convert 
Schutz into a pragmatist or Dewey into a phenomenologist. Yet the extent 
of agreement between them may surprise many readers. However, it is easily 
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explained: Dewey’s pragmatic approach to social action, social conduct, 
and human consciousness much resembles Schutz’s theory of the life-world 
with its pragmatic characteristics. 

The first and last of the seven chapters form Webb’s general framework. 
If the first is a critique of the narrow behaviorist approach to sociology, the 
last circumscribes the outlines of a meaningful sociology of experience built 
upon the work of Dewey and Schutz. The chapters between combine in de- 
tail the contributions of both to such a sociology. Chapter 2 deals with the 
“problem of relevance” for both the decisive access to the understanding of 
practical human conduct and actual cognitive orientations. Chapter 3 under- 
lines the resemblance of their conceptions of the social setting of all human 
conduct: Schutz’s theory of the life-world with its “natural attitude” and 
Dewey’s concomitant views concerning the originary grounds of human ex- 
periences. Further, both agree on the ways in which in social inquiry the 
“taken-for-granted” elements of the everyday world have to be made the- 
matic. (In the heading of chap. 3, Webb refers to the “philosophic attitudes” 
of both. This constitutes his one serious error. The attitude is “philosophic” 
only on the part of the pragmatist Dewey; Schutz’s philosophical orienta- 
tion is that of phenomenology and is not exhausted by his sociological 
theories. This error accounts for Webb’s misjudgment of a few aspects of 
Schutz’s position; however, it does not affect the substantive correctness of 
the comparisons made in this chapter.) 

Chapter 4 is entitled “The Paramount Reality of the Everyday Life- 
World.” Webb shows that Schutz limited this “reality” pragmatically to 
man’s working activities; but it follows from Dewey’s considerations that 
the life-world ought to be expanded to a more complex structure. Thereby, 
Webb opens up a most challenging area for future study. Chapter 5, “The 
Foundations of Experience,” deals with the field of consciousness, the 
process of typification, and the “subject-object unification” in concrete 
situations. Again, a far-reaching agreement between Dewey and Schutz 
emerges from this discussion of “methodological” issues. Chapter 6 returns 
to the topic of relevance, now dealing with Schutz’s distinction between mo- 
tivational, topical, and interpretational relevances. Discussing the manner 
in which these relevances mediate between subject and object in human 
activities, Webb shows once more at how many points the ideas of Schutz 
and Dewey touch upon each other. 

This book is a relevant contribution not merely to “phenomenological 
sociology,” which has recently gained a secure place within American so- 
ciology, but also to the broader literature propagating a human-centered in 
contrast to a natural-science or functional-mechanistic sociology. 
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Social Areas in Cities. Vol. 1: Spatial Processes and Form. Vol. 2: Spatial 
Perspectives on Problems and Policies. Edited by D. T. Herbert and R. J. 
Johnston. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1976. Pp. xiv-+-281; xvifi+-243. 
$19.50; $18.95. 


Wendell Bell 
Yale University 


These volumes should be read by sociologists interested in the social struc- 
ture of the city, because they contain up-to-date and accurate summaries 
and critical reviews of the state of current knowledge of “the whole field of 
urban studies as they refer to social areas” (1: vii). As such, they are ex- 
cellent. They should also be read by anyone interested in how social science 
develops, because, taken together, the various summaries of theory, re- 
search, and methodology go a long way toward telling a story of innovation, 
diffusion, and revision in a field of inquiry and of the knowledge that has 
resulted. 

The facts that many of the authors in Social Areas in Cities are geog- 
raphers and that many of the studies, in addition to those done in the 
United States, were done in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and New 
Zealand reveal the direction of a major migration of social areal concepts 
and methodology during the 1960s and 1970s. It is time, however, to reverse 
the flow, because of the advances that the social geographers have made. 
Over 25 years ago, for example, when Eshref Shevky, I, and others were 
beginning our early studies of social areas, there was no sound basis for 
generalization. Now there is, at least for Anglo-Saxon advanced industrial 
countries and to some extent beyond them. In addition, the spread of mod- 
ern techniques of census enumeration, the development of the high-speed 
computer, and the growth and refinement of statistical procedures have 
vastly increased the scope, precision, and pertinent application of empirical 
research. (I still recall the tedious hours I spent at the desk calculator in 
1952 computing the first factor analyses of the social area variables and 
how aware I was of the limitations that my “by-hand technology” placed 
upon the amount of data that I could process.) 

Volume 1, Spatial Processes and Form, contains seven chapters in addi- 
tion to the introduction by the editors, D. T. Herbert and R. J. Johnston. 
D. W. G. Timms begins with a highly informed discussion of the dimensions, 
effects, and bases of residential differentiation, the ubiquitous facts of the 
urban mosaic and some of the ways they have been represented by objective 
statistical manipulation. F. W. Boal reviews longitudinal research on ethnic 
residential segregation for a variety of different groups and cities. In his 
-analysis of the governmental and financial institutions that help shape city 
forms, J. E. Vance, Jr., compares the provision of housing through social 
welfare with that through the economic market and their differential effects 
on personal space. In the following chapter, L. S. Bourne looks at the deter- 
minants of housing values and explains “the operation of local housing 
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markets and the role of supply factors in residential change” (p. 111). 
Although they too deal with housing markets, especially their imperfections, 
John S. Adams and Kathleen A. Gilder shift attention to what is known 
about intraurban migration, why, when, and where families move. 

The last two chapters in volume 1 are by R. J. Johnston, who reviews the 
work on social area analysis and factorial ecology since their inception, and 
R. A. Murdie, who builds on Johnston’s discussion “by focusing more di- 
rectly on spatial form in the residential mosaic” (p. 237). Looking at the 
results of factorial ecology, Johnston says that “the basic conclusion to be 
derived from this burgeoning literature is the general applicability of Shevky 
and Bell’s model, at least within the constraints of most census data sets” 
(p. 218). He does, however, issue a few minor caveats: (1) dimensions other 
than the original three of socioeconomic status, family life, and ethnicity 
are sometimes identified “whose main loadings are with variables represent- 
ing aspects of population mobility” (p. 217); (2) one of the original dimen- 
sions may fragment into several, such as “several ethnic status dimensions 
emerging rather than one” (p. 217); and (3) “separate dimensions repre- 
senting . . . specialized areas” (p. 218), such as “Skid Row” dimensions, 
sometimes result. 

Furthermore, he finds some evidence for “a sequence of dimensional states 
in non-socialist cities whose progress follows that of ‘modernization’ ” (p. 
218): (a) preindustrial, in which the only dimension is communal, usually 
reflecting areal and perhaps tribal origin of groups; (b) transitional, in 
which the communal division becomes associated with occupational divi- 
sions and eventually gives way to a socioeconomic status dimension; (c) 
“modernizing,” in which life-style choice becomes increasingly divorced’ 
from socioeconomic status; (d) industrial, with the full Shevky-Bell range 
of dimensions; and (e) postindustrial (p. 219). 

I found Murdie’s chapter equally interesting, both as an informative re- 
view of research procedures and findings and as an example of the nature of 
scientific development. It is tempting to think that social area analysis (and 
factorial ecology, too, since it sprang from an effort to test the existence and 
adequacy of the original social area dimensions and since Robert C. Tryon’s 
functionally similar cluster analysis was from the outset the basis of his, 
work in constructing social areas) represented in the 1950s a new paradigm 
that brought an end to the overly mechanistic and organismic views of the 
Chicago School of human ecology and that the work since the 1950s has 
largely been a mopping-up operation by persons working within the social 
area paradigm who have been doing normal science, 4 la Thomas S. Kuhn’s 
stages of scientific development. Such, however, is not the picture one gets 
from the materials reviewed by either Johnston or Murdie. 

Murdie, for example, integrates the earlier Burgess model of concentric 
zones, Hoyt’s sectoral model, and Harris and Ullman’s multiple nuclei 
model with the later studies of social areas, schematically showing the re- 
sults for 20 different cities ranging from Rome to Brisbane. He concludes 
that “the evidence suggests that socioeconomic status is distributed pre- 
dominantly by sectors and family status by zones. Thus, preliminary ob- 
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servations of a limited number of cities . . . indicates that the Hoyt and 
Burgess models each describe a different aspect of the social geography of 
modern industrial cities” (p. 255). Furthermore, he finds that “minority 
groups are arranged in nuclei” (p. 267). What he has done is to merge “the 
social area—factorial ecology constructs . . . with the classical models of 
urban structure and growth to form a relatively complete view of urban 
social structure” (p. 267), bringing representations of social and physical 
space into a single whole. 

What we see is not so much a scientific revolution as an evolution. Few 
of these researchers have taken any paradigm for granted; the classical 
paradigms still have their place; factorial ecology has resulted in new dimen- 
sions and elaborations of social area analysis; and comparisons of different 
cities, and increasingly of the same city through time, have added new gen- 
eralizations and new research questions. In other words, progressive advances 
have been made incorporating, expanding, and improving the methods and 
results of past research to the point where current knowledge about urban 
residential differentiation looks considerably different—and, I should add, 
more valid and sophisticated—than social area analysis sensu stricto. There 
is a research tradition here, reaching back well before the Chicago ecologists, 
that has maintained important continuities even as it has undergone marked, 
though incremental, changes. 

Some readers will find volume 2, Spatial Perspectives on Problems and 
Policies, more interesting than volume 1 since it deals somewhat less with 
methods and more with behavioral and social implications of the sociospatial 
differentiation of cities. C. J. Thomas deals with service facilities—shopping 

‘centers and medical services—and their associated patterns of consumer be- 
havior. Johnston reviews research on the effects of the neighborhood on 
political behavior; Herbert reviews research on the effects of the neighbor- 
hood on mental illness, suicide, crime and delinquency, and, in a separate 
chapter, urban education; T. R. Lee outlines the phenomenological approach 
to urban structure and gives examples of urban imagery; Colin Bell and 
Howard Newby discuss community action and the social sources of the new 
urban politics; and, finally, Elizabeth Gittus reports on spatial factors as 

related to poverty and social planning. 

In conclusion, these well-integrated volumes constitute a notable achieve- 
ment. They contain careful organization of recent research into a coherent 
corpus of knowledge. The authors exhibit both historical sensitivity and 
admirable expertise in carrying out their tasks, aided, no doubt, by the fact 
that many of them have made important contributions to the work being 
synthesized. 

Social Areas in Cities is an achievement, moreover, because it embodies 
the cumulative and successful efforts of so many researchers whose work is 
the foundation of the structured knowledge now available about residential 
differentiation, its causes and consequences. These volumes illustrate what 
can happen in the social sciences when enough talented and well-trained 
people go to work on the same or closely related research problems. 
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Urbanization and Counter-Urbanization. Edited by Brian J. L. Berry. Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976. $17.50 (cloth); $7.50 (paper). 


Rosemary Mellor 
University of Manchester 


This review of urbanization worldwide contains 13 essays. China is included 
(though India is not), as is the USSR. Africa is more fully surveyed than 
Latin America, which is surprising until one considers the political and 
linguistic differences between the Latin American universities and those of 
North America in which most of the contributors are based. Essentially 
Urbanization and Counter-Urbanization is a book by those teaching geog- 
raphy or engaged in regional research and as such is evidence of the distance 
between these fields and sociology. 

It is arguable that the Chicago tradition has shown greater resilience in 
geography than in urban sociology. The European sociologist would con- 
sider the bureaucratic structures of resource allocation (i.e., the state and 
its agencies) or, alternatively, take as problematic the fate of urban struc- 

_ tures under conditions of monopoly capital (production, relations of produc- 
tion, and class struggle). In contrast, the geographer is preoccupied with 
questions of demography, land use, activity zones, and urban form. If there 
is a common tendency in European sociology it is toward political economy, 
sometimes Marxist sometimes not. Only one of the essays here, that by 
Abu-Lughod on North African cities, is at home in this methodology. Others, 
while appreciating the need for “an international context,” empty it of 
political or economic content. The work of the Chicago School was ahis- 
torical and formalized, as is the work presented here. Rather than speak 
about relationships of power and domination specific to a historically de- 
rived economic and political structure, the terminology is that of hierarchy, 
zone, system, and process. For Park or Wirth it was the movement of the 
city itself that ordained individual fates. For “city” substitute colonialism, 
and you have the theme of the reports in this volume on West Africa, East 
Africa, Central America, and South East Asia. The word imperialism does 
not appear. 

The sheer variety of the collection allows one to indulge in such compari- 
son. Take the first four essays on the urbanized heartlands of the world: 
The first is a polemical essay by the editor, Brian J. L. Berry, on urban 
America, a hymn of praise for unbridled individualism in which the logic of 
argument depends on a definition of urbanization as aggregation of popula- 
tion. This reiterates the ecological argument that cities are essentially ag- 
glomerations of a species (i.e., people) rather than networks of activities 
and control. This is followed by a bald piece on the USSR, and one on 
Britain which succeeds in reducing the issues of urbanization in a decayed 
imperialist state to questions of demography and statistical adjustment. The 
neglect and accelerating economic troubles of the inner cities are in true 
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ecological fashion related to the “natural change in the system,” and the 
“natural life cycle” of the urban region. The last essay in this section, 
a detailed and thoughtful one by Lichtenberger on European urbaniza- 
tion, derives from another tradition, that of human geography with its 
focus on culture and place. Even this article—concrete, scholarly, and 
wide-ranging—by its omissions reveals the same weaknesses. It is concerned 
with demography, housing, shopping, provision, and planning; consumption 
is taken to be the key issue. In neither this nor the essay by Berry is there 
analysis of the movement of industry, changes in employment demands, and 
the impact of quite massive shifts in industrial investment on society. Only 
on a parochial scale can it be argued that “the location principles of the 
tertiary sector have long since acquired predominance in the industrial states 
of long standing in the West, determining the future of city growth there” 
(Lichtenberger, p. 104). The postindustrial society thesis is easily assimi- 
- lated in a subject, social geography, traditionally divorced from economic 
geography. 

Sociology has suffered from the same compartmentalization in that urban 
sociology too has forgotten the raw necessities of production on which the 
edifice of the Western city depends. The remodeling of urban landscapes in 
America or Europe is indicative of the readjustments in the mode of produc- 
tion since 1945, accelerated, as in the case of Britain or France, by decoloni- 
zation in Africa and South East Asia. Urbanization is not a process in itself: 
it is a registration on the ground, in terms of capital investment, of these 
economic and political relationships. It is this dimension that is absent from 
the discussion on both national and international levels. The format of the 
compendium discourages analysis of relationships between imperialist core 
and dependent satellite, and there is little close investigation of the develop- 
ment pressures faced by cities in dependent societies. The center/periphery 
or metropolitan/satellite distinction is a useful orienting principle but has 
little substantive value without research into the activities that culminate 
in underdevelopment. This informative volume provides ample comparative 
data on cities but does not have the capacity to integrate space and society. 


Stadtanalyse: Soziale und Räumliche Organisation der Gesellschaft. By 
Jiirgen Friedrichs. Reinbek: Rowohlt, 1977. Pp. 386. DM 16.80. 


Willem van Vliet 
University of Toronto 


Urban sociology is hardly a field that has asserted its independence through 
a fully crystallized and powerful theoretical framework capable of providing 
satisfactory explanations of the phenomena it studies. New theoretical con- 
ditions are therefore eagerly welcomed, even when they question the exis- 
tential basis of urban sociology as a scientific discipline, as Castells’s argu- 
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ment does. The multiplicity of paradigms guarantees, however, a critical 
reception of new contributions, and yet they deserve a careful assessment 
of whether or not and in which respects they add to the existing state of 
knowledge. 

In this light, Friedrichs’s Stadtanalyse is an interesting attempt to 
reformulate the traditional concerns of urban sociology. Earlier work by 
the German sociologists Bahrdt and Schmidt-Relenberg aimed at construct- 
ing, respectively, historical and functional thecries of the city. Friedrichs 
departs from that line and joins the growing number of apostates by sub- 
stituting a general theory about social and spatial interrelationships in the 
wider context of societal organization for more conventional urban socio- 
logical theories (significantly, the book is entitled Stadtanalyse rather than 
Stadtsoziologie). 

Friedrichs seeks to explain space-related behavior and spatial organiza- 
tion from the social organization of society by systematizing hypotheses 
about aspects of social and spatial inequality in cause-and-effect models. His 
central thesis is that spatial inequality—as expressed in differential access 
of people to services, facilities, and other people—is caused by and in turn 
reinforces social inequality. Although Friedrichs bases his analysis on ex- 
tensive coverage of the literature, he does not include relevant work by 
Chombart de Lauwe, Pahl, or Harvey. This does not seem coincidental, 
since, instead of the dynamic element in the approaches of these authors, 
Friedrichs presents a fairly static conceptualization strongly influenced by 
human ecological notions. 

Friedrichs sees technology as the condition causing greater division of 
labor and separation of specialized land uses. This leads to social differen- 
tiation, indicated especially by socioeconomic status and stage in the life 
cycle, and spatial differentiation, indicated by land values and accessibility. 
Spatial mobility is a function of social and spatial inequality. Two types are 
distinguished: irregular (migration) and regular (travel). From this it fol- 
lows that residential patterns (as a result of migration) and activity spaces 
(as a result of travel to and from home, work, shops, schools, etc.) are the 
two most important concerns of urban research. 

A considerable part of the book is devoted to an application of this theory 
to growth models of cities, social area analysis, factorial ecology, density, 
size, segregation, integration, and activity spaces of people. The analyses, 
though unnecessarily compounded by a multitude of models and hypotheses, 
are solid and supported by abundant empirical findings of other researchers. 

While the author should be congratulated for attempting to formulate a 
general theory of social and spatial inequality in the city, he is successful 
mainly insofar as he describes the effects of inequality but he largely fails 
to explain the causes of this inequality. It is true that Friedrichs examines 
the reasons behind and the relationships between social and spatial differ- 
entiation and social and spatial inequality, but (other than an assumption 
about a social evaluation, soziale Bewertung) he fails to provide us with an 
adequate explanation of the link between such differentiation and inequality. 
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This is not surprising, since that would require a consideration of the func- 
tioning of allocative mechanisms, something which falls outside a static 
picture but within the scope of a general urban theory. 

In short, Stadtanalyse is a very good book on the effects of social and 
spatial inequality in terms of the spatial distribution of people, scarce re- 
sources, and activities, but it omits important dynamic elements. I hope 
that next time the author will apply his talents to some of the aspects now 
lacking in his theory. 


Production and Reproduction: A Comparative Study of the Domestic Do- 
main. By Jack Goody. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1976. Pp. 
xiii+157. $14.95 (cloth); $4.95 (paper). 


Nancy Chodorow 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


Production and Reproduction is a strange, maddening, poorly organized, 
and haphazardly constructed book. Yet it is provocative, fascinating, and 
important, because Goody sets himself an ambitious, wide-venturing task, 
takes it on commendably, and leaves us with a holistic picture of the world 
as well as a mine of specific historical and cross-cultural detail. A kinship 
theorist whose interests have focused on questions of inheritance, succession, 
and the developmental cycle of domestic groups, Goody has once again 
turned to the problem of generational transmission as a factor in social 
continuity. Here he examines the causes and consequences of two different 
forms of inheritance: “homogeneous devolution” and “diverging devolu- 
tion.” In societies practicing homogeneous devolution, most characteris- 
tically African tribal societies, property, goods, and other possessions are 
transmitted between members of the same gender group. If a man has no 
sons, his younger brother or some other male lineage member inherits from 
him. A woman, even of the same descent group, does not inherit from her 
father or her mother’s brothers. In practice, homogeneous devolution en- 
sures that male descent-group members retain control of the group’s most 
important (because productive) property—land. In societies practicing di- 
verging devolution, most characteristically European, circum-Mediterra- 
nean, and Asian societies, property is distributed to direct descendents of 
both sexes. Importantly, a woman often “inherits” her share before the death 
of her parents in the form of a dowry. Thus, these two forms of inheritance 
correspond significantly with bridewealth (goods passed between the male 
kin of a bride and groom) and dowry (a portion settled directly on a bride 
as a resource for her own marriage). If a woman marries out, therefore, 
descent-group or family property goes with her. 

Goody weaves a complex social picture around these variant forms of 
“reproduction,” beginning with an explanation for where they occur: they 
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are generated by requirements for social continuity of different forms of 
“production.” Hoe agriculture does not enable a man to accumulate a large 
surplus or cultivate a large amount of land; he can get only as rich as “the 
strength of one’s arm or the number of one’s sons” (p. 109). As long as land 
stays within the male kin group, which male inherits is not problematic. 
Plow agriculture enables higher productivity and generates a surplus, land 
scarcity, and stratification. Men want to preserve their own family’s status 
and that of family members; they therefore endow both sons and daughters. 

Several “domestic” practices follow irom and help to ensure these forms 
of inheritance. Societies with dowry are likely to control women’s premarital 
sex and to have chaperonage, greater control over whom a daughter marries, 
and class or caste endogamy—all in order to keep family resources from 
dispersing too widely. Goody argues that in-marriage is a first sign of class 
formation and the major vehicle for the maintenance of class structure. 
Diverging devolution and dowry are also found with monogamy not polyg-_ 
yny, with concubines not co-wives, with adoption not fosterage (adoption 
provides parents with heirs, fosterage provides needy children with care), 
with lineal not lateral inheritance, with step-parents not classificatory par- 
ents, and with a low not a high divorce rate. 

Goody here provides a radical reformulation of anthropological kinship 
theory. We can no longer think of African and Chinese kinship simply as’ 
two examples of patriliny; they are fundamentally and qualitatively differ- 
ent kinship systems, He also provides a comparative understanding of the 
Western kinship and marriage system that is of particular use to Western 
sociologists: Instead of assuming marriage and the nuclear family, he takes 
monogamy itself as in need of explanation. Instead of getting mired in 
debate about the family and industrialization, he shows that, whether or not 
industrialization is the crucial historical watershed, many Western family 
practices can be best understood in terms of economic variables like plow 
agriculture and an unequal class society. 

Goody’s project should be of great interest to those who study the sociol- 
ogy of gender. He has demonstrated “how the system of domestic relations, 
of family, kin and marriage, organizes (and is organized by) the productive 
and reproductive processes, ensuring the continuity but not perpetuity of 
a particular socio-economic system” (p. 118). Sex-gender arrangements 
here are intimately related to and crucial in the perpetuation of economic 
and political arrangements. Even as he gives us a theory founded on sex- 
gender organization, however, Goody never takes seriously the fact that 
societies are composed of men and women as social actors, and he assumes 
male dominance. Yet, unless we remember that women are the only people 
who can provide men with heirs, and that women are motivated subjects as 
well as objects of exchange, we cannot understand many of the kinship and 
marriage practices Goody seeks to explain. 

These oversights lead Goody arbitrarily to treat some practices and not 
others as problematic: that women are taken or not as concubines and 
wives, that women marry out, and that men control land and property are 
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givens, to be taken for granted; that daughters may inherit, that a man 
lacks sons as heirs, and that residence may be uxorilocal require investiga- 
tion. They also lead to inconsistencies in the account. In societies with 
dowry, fathers are supposedly concerned for their daughters’ status. But in 
these same societies, women’s sexuality, fertility, and choice of mate are 
tightly controlled. Women’s power and status relative to men of their class 
reach an all-time low; and we find purdah, the veil, foot binding, suttee, 
widows as witches, girls killed for engaging in premarital sex, strict patri- 
archal control over family resources and thus over women and children, and 
women valued only so long as they produce children (not to mention the 
fact that dowry for some women relegates others to the distinctly inferior 
status and greater ill treatment of a concubine or spinster). Given the ex- 
tremes to which these societies go to control the property which is “given” 
to daughters, it is unclear why fathers “want” their daughters to inherit in 
the first place. Fathers’ concern about their daughters’ status here seems to 
affect only those aspects of status which preserve and reproduce the class 
system as a whole or which benefit fathers themselves, as when daughter's 
marry up, for instance. (Of course, these societies also include numbers of 
landless or land poor who presumably can give neither land to sons nor 
dowry to daughters but some of whom also marry and have kinship re- 
lations.) 

Goody in one instance addresses women as social actors. Relying heavily 
on Boserup, he points out that women often engage in hoe agriculture 
whereas plow agriculture is exclusively a male occupation. But Goody 
never seeks a substantive explanation for the relationship of these different 
agricultural practices (certainly a part of “production”) to his findings on 
inheritance, kinship, and marriage patterns; he simply asserts their co- 
existence. Thus, he never addresses the relationship between women’s par- 
ticipation in economic production and bridewealth, or polygyny, or less 
strict control over women’s sexuality and mate choice, or higher divorce 
rates, or out-marriage. He implies that fathers in dowry societies care more 
for their daughters and that women here gain from inheritance. But he also 
follows Boserup in claiming that women’s independence and control over 
their lives are generally greater in bridewealth societies (largely because 
women’s participation in production is organized to enable them to provide 
for themselves and their children, and women’s labor is valued as well as 
their procreative capacities). 

In spite of its importance and persuasiveness, Production and Reproduc- 
tion is flawed and will be particularly trying reading for sociologists. Goody’s 
enterprise—a comparative, sometimes evolutionary-historical analysis of 
relations among various features of social life—seems absolutely familiar 
and reasonable. Yet Goody himself is completely ambivalent and defensive 
about it. He assumes that real social scientists stick to structural-functional 
analyses of individual societies, prefer impressionistic accounts of roles, and 
avoid quantitative analyses like the plague. He apologizes repeatedly and 
at great length for seeking a causal explanation, for using quantitative 
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modes of analysis, for comparing societies, for asking historical questions, 
for using the Ethnographic Atlas as'his data base. Yet he never systemati- 
cally addresses the myriad of quite proper questions about the limitations 
and implications of these methods. Rather, he scatters allusions to pur- 
ported critics and ruminative, associative, convoluted, rambling defenses 
and considerations on procedure throughout the book. Real social scientists 
also consider only culture as causal. Therefore we find Goody in the peculiar 
position (on p. 105) of apologizing for introducing economic variables into 
a discussion of class. 

These problems of method and style create both theoretical and empirical 
confusions in Goody’s account. To begin, he never defines his basic terms, 
thus freeing himself from dealing with the implications of major omissions 
and choices in his discussion. “Reproduction,” I infer, is restricted for 
Goody to inheritance practices and rules of descent. This is because “pro- 
duction” is restricted to agricultural technology and property ownership. 
The “domestic domain” consists of family, marriage, and kinship. But be- 
cause male dominance is assumed in all three and “production” does not 
include labor and its organization and control, “reproduction” need not 
include the reproduction of labor power, of children as workers, of women 
as mothers, of people as heterosexual, of marriage itself. And the “domestic 
domain” must include rules about adoption and about whom and how many 
one marries, but it does not include child-rearing practices or forms of 
economic cooperation and organization. 

Goody’s “causal” argument is similarly inconsistent. His explicit treat- 
- ment of cause is purely formal: a path-analysis model of the way “advanced 
agriculture” (plow agriculture) generates male farming and a complex 
political structure that in turn generates particular inheritance patterns and 
kinship arrangements. But his argument in fact rests on a number of implicit 
and unsystematic causal assumptions, sometimes technologically determinist 
(plow agriculture is “associated with” stratification not as a historical out- 
come but because, since plow agriculture enables greater productivity, it 
inevitably leads to land scarcity and inequality among landholders) ; some- 
times psychological-motivational (men “need” their own heirs once they 
own property; parents “want” to provide for sons and daughters and “are 
concerned” to maintain family honor); sometimes logical (it “makes 
sense” to control girls’ sexuality and institute endogamy and monogamy if 
you have a dowry system). 

Finally, Goody uses data and defines units of comparison haphazardly. 
Usually he compares Africa and Eurasia, but occasionally he treats Europe 
and Asia separately. He sometimes gives us wonderfully rich accounts of 
different historical periods or societies to demonstrate a point and else- 
where makes inexcusable ethnocentric generalizations, telling us, for exam- 
ple, that monogamy (found throughout European and Asian history and 
cultures, in the context of what Goody certainly knows to be the most 
wildly divergent varieties of marriage arrangements, experiences, and prac- 
` tices) “means [something] in terms of commitment and ‘love’ . . . affects 
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the nature of conjugality, psychologically and economically” (p. 62). In the 
last three pages of an already multivariable book, Goody suddenly asserts 
the importance of a host of previously unmentioned political and technologi- 
cal variables—forms of state organization, writing, irrigation, printing, fire- 
arms, mechanization, and navigational prowess. We are left wishing for a 
good editor and a thorough rewrite. 


Power in Families. Edited by Ronald E. Cromwell and David H. Olson, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1975. Distributed by Halsted Press, 
New York. Pp. xvii-+-264. $16.95 (cloth) ; $6.95 (paper). 


Mary Ann Lamanna 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 


The foreword by Reuben Hill refers to Ronald E. Cromwell and David H. 
Olson’s Power in Families as a “bench mark” in the conceptualization and 
measurement of family power. Indeed it is the most thorough analysis of 
family power since Constantina Safilios-Rothschild’s definitive critique 
demolished the earlier conjugal power literature (“The Study of Family 
Power ‘Structure: A Review, 1960-1969,” Journal of Marriage and the 
Family, vol. 32 [1970]). However, a better image for this collection might 
be that of a kaleidoscope; what emerges from the articles are ever-shifting 
depictions of family power, each clearly patterned and colorful, but difficult 
to integrate with one another. 

Power in Families is the outgrowth of a 1973 symposium sponsored by 
the Family Study Center of the University of Missouri, Kansas City. The 
articles have two foci: “conceptual and theoretical issues” and “methodo- 
logical and substantive research,” with introductory and concluding essays. 
The volume is most thorough in its theoretical consideration of family 
power; coverage of methodology and substantive research would have to be 
described as selective. 

Articles range in their politics from calls for radica] restructuring or even 
rejection of the family power concept, through reformulation and extension, 
to tacit acceptance of the traditional family power literature. In the book’s 
most provocative critique, Jetse Sprey concludes that, “the explanatory po- 
tential of the power concept is limited with regard to the course and out- 
come of marital and family processes” (p. 76). His stimulating essay defies 
easy summation, but deserves much attention. James Turk criticizes usage 
of the family power concept to explain group choice behavior but commends 
its explanatory function with reference to differences in authority and social 
benefits. Stephen G. Wieting and Arlene T. McLaren advocate (as does 
Sprey) a structuralist approach to family power. Colleen Johnson’s “Au- 
thority and Power in Japanese-American Marriage” captures the com- 
plexities of power strategies in a concrete setting, illustrating some of the 
points made in the exclusively theoretical articles. She distinguishes au- 
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thority, or structured male dominance, from intercursive power (citing 
Dennis Wrong, “Some Problems in Defining Social Power,” AJS, vol. 73 
[1968]), which characterizes “those relationships where bargaining, trading, 
and division of scopes prevents exploitation by the more powerful individual 
of the subordinate” (p. 184). 

~ In less far-reaching but nevertheless interesting pieces, Carlfred Brode- 
rick applies Kohlberg’s stages of moral development to family power to 
develop a typology of families in which power is a more-to-less important 
determinant of family processes. Cromwell and Olson do an excellent job 
of codifying multidisciplinary perspectives on family power (from social 
psychological, family sociology, child development, and family process liter- 
atures). Bertram Raven, Richard Centers, and Aroldo Rodrigues apply the 
French and Raven (J. R. P. French, Jr., and B. H. Raven, “The Bases of 
Social Power” in Studies in Social Power, ed. D. Cartwright and A. Zander 
[Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1959]) bases of social power to 
the family, with accompanying research. Boyd Rollins and Darwin Thomas 
further develop the familiar dimensions of parental power and nurturance. 
By combining exchange with social power theory they put together a com- 
plex, but carefully stated, microtheory of parent power and child compliance. 

Consensus emerges on several points. Attention must shift from out- 
comes of decision making (roundly criticized as a conceptual and research 
focus) to family power processes. Reconceptualization of family power is 
necessary to bring out its systemic and rule-governed character; it is diffi- 
cult to say who is powerful and who “wins,” such phenomena being only 
the surface manifestations of deep structures in what is usually a nonzero 
sum matrix. 

A taken-for-granted focus of the methodological chapters is the relative 
merit of self-report versus observational measures of power. Certainly 
Cromwell, David Klein, and Wieting offer an imaginative example of multi- 
trait-multimethod research, accompanied by a superb self-critique. One 
would like to ask, though, whether these methods alone or in combination 
can capture the family power processes of such concern conceptually. The 
experimental observational methods considered here grasp only a very re- 
stricted time/domain slice of family power processes. What seems to be 
required is extensive naturalistic observation of the sort reported by David 
Kantor and William Lehr in Inside the Family (New York: Harper, 1975) 
or by Jules Henry in Pathways to Madness (New York: Random House, 
1971), of which there is little mention in this reader. Ramon Corrales, in 
an otherwise quite traditional article, maxes the additional point that effects 
of given structures of family. power must be assessed phenomenologically, 
that is, in terms of their meaning for family members vis-a-vis culturally 
channeled expectations of what is appropriate. 

While Power in Families is a quantum leap in our thinking on family 
power, it does have several weak points or, better put, limitations. One is 
that the summary is dull. It does not convey the richness of the essays or 
recast family power in a fresh but definitive way. 

A more serious deficiency is the absence of-a sociohistorical context for 
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the discussion of family power. Hill correctly places Power in Families in 
the “family as a small group” category (p. vii), which, like most social 
psychology, tends to be ahistorical (see Kenneth Gergen’s critique, “Social 
Psychology as History,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 26 
[1973]: 304-20). Surprisingly little note is taken of gender roles or of the 
sociohistorical context in which they are changing. While mention is made 
of authority as a resource, for the most part the authors in this volume treat 
husband and wife as interchangeable interactants with coincidentally dif- 
ferent resources, rather than as incumbents of structurally differentiated 
power positions. An exception is Johnson, who uses her research on Japa- 
nese-American marriage to illustrate the “limitations of restricting power 
study to do decision-making because of its failure to tap both the ideological 
determinants of sex roles (authority) and the processes operating to re- 
structure the hierarchy of the family” (p. 182). She warns of the danger 
of ignoring “the crucial issues of male-female relations which are being 
passionately re-examined today” (p. 195). Similarly, Raven, Centers, and 
Rodrigues qualify their research conclusions with the statement that “there 
is good reason to suspect that the bases of power in conjugal relationships 
may be changing dramatically with the current changes in sex roles” (p. 
232), adding the gratuitous assumption of “increasing personal threat for 
both parties and increased tension in the family” (p. 232). Rather than the 
minimalist inclusion of Johnson’s article as a token feminist piece, one might 
have expected the entire discussion of family power to be informed by these 
issues, with additional attention to “children’s liberation.” At least, given 
the recent efflorescence of history of the family, one would have expected 
more effort to place analysis of family power into a historical context. 

This last criticism is more properly directed to many sociologists working 
in the area of family power than to the Cromwell and Olson reader. In fact, 
both the limitations and strengths of Power in Families make it invaluable 
as’ a microcosm of contemporary family power theory and -research. It 
should also serve as a rich source of ideas for future work. 


Meta-sociological Essay. By Dag Osterberg. Pittsburgh: Duquesne Univer- 
sity Press, 1976. Distributed by Humanities Press, Atlantic Highlands, 
N.J. Pp. 96. $5.50 (paper). 


J. W. Freiberg 
Boston University and Centre d'étude des mouvements sociaux, Paris 


Dag Osterberg raises classical metatheoretical issues in the realm of the 
philosophy of social sciences. Instead of contributing to the central debates 
involved, his brief essay wisely limits itself to setting forth the issues as he 
sees them. 

Natural phenomena are distinguished from social ones in that the latter 
are seen to be internal, ambiguous, and dialectical, while the former are 
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external, unambiguous, and material. Since Osterberg begins with the pre- 
supposition that “the relationship between a method and an object is not 
arbitrary, but that the method, in a sense, must correspond to the ob- 
ject...” (p. 10), it follows that radically different research techniques are 
called for in the natural and social sciences. Natural science is to be based 
on “analytics,” since the nondialectical nature of the objects studied allows 
them to be directly explained (Erklären). In contrast to this is social sci- 
ence, which must be based on “dialectics” since the “essence of all social 
phenomena is their dialectical nature...” (pp. 47, 64). Social phenomena 
must be not only explained, but also understood (verstehen). Sociology, 
Osterberg claims, must be dialectical precisely because society itself is di- 
alectical (p. 94). 

Osterberg’s image of society is even more individualistic than that of the 
tradition out of which he writes—the Parsonian social action paradigm. 
Social phenomena are defined in terms of “action,” “the action of others,” 
“social interaction,” and “traces of action,” and sociologists are discussed 
under three headings: “solipsism,” “the sociologist-for-himself,” and “the 
sociologist-for-others.” Osterberg’s individuals have no social characteristics 
whatsoever; they are a homogeneous lot, sometimes referred to as “acting 
things,” and sometimes as “man” (pp. 81, 95). There are no social or 
political institutions or organizations mentioned in any way in Meta-socio- 
logical Essay. 

What spice there is to the essay is found in the presence of a displaced 
character seldom found in the Parsonian theatre—the dialectic. Of course 
this is not the materialist dialectic, but its idealist brother; we must remem- 
ber, however, that Soren Kierkegaard was as much an intellectual heir of 
Hegel as was Karl Marx. What is at stake between the two forms are the 
social implications of society’s dialectical process of self-production. The 
radically different notions of dialectical methods held by Marx and Kierke- 
gaard can be seen even in certain titles of their works: whereas Marx turns 
Proudhon’s the Philosophy of Poverty into its own critique, Tke Poverty of 
Philosophy, Kierkegaard writes a two-volume work with the first volume 
entitled Either and the second Or. In Marx’s hands the dialectic provided a 
logic for a social analysis that resonated so fully with social life itself that 
today the adjective “Marxist” denotes simultaneously (1) a sociological 
theory or method, (2) a global political ideology of a wide range of oppo- 
sition parties and organizations, and (3) the official ideology of major 
nation-states, including two of the world’s three superpowers. In Kierke- 
gaard’s hands, the dialectic provided a logic for an exploration of the most 
subtle and delicate intricacies of the self-conscious construction of human 
interaction (J am thinking of his splendid, rococo rendition of the fantasy 
world of “The Seducer” in either Either or Or). In Osterberg’s hands, the 
dialectic is less fortunate than in the two previous cases; in fact it seems to 
slip between his fingers. 

For Osterberg, a dialectical relationship is essentially an ambiguous one; 
he writes that “dialectics is the logic of ambiguity” (p. 29). From this 
assumption, he sets out to discover the loci of dialectical relations by lo- 
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cating moments of ambiguity. Time, for example, must be considered dia- 
lectically, because “the relationship of the present to the future is open, full 
of possibilities, ambiguous. The relationship of the action to its past is the 
same. ... This relationship has been regarded by others as dialectic tempo- 
rality” (p. 29). Similarly, “The understanding of Others and of ourselves 
is never completely unambiguous...” (p. 25). This leads Osterberg to 
the dialectics of social interaction: “Social interaction is characterized by 
the fact that I treat the Other as one who, for his part, treats me as one 
who is treating him dialectically. In short, we acknowledge each other as 
actors.” The actor is not only caught up in the “double dialectics” (p. 94) of 
analyzing the dialectical awareness of the Other but is similarly involved 
in an internal dialectical relation between his acts and his intentions (p. 26), 
as well as between his actions-for-himself and his actions-for-the-other (p. 
75}. As Osterberg phrases this, “ . . . reciprocal dialectics means that the 
one who interprets and that which is interpreted both interpret and are 
interpreted” (p. 89). 

One brilliant paragraph of the essay states clearly what other passages 
seem to contradict: “The dialectic in no way expresses any principal un- 
certainty or indefiniteness in the relationship between two definite or limited 
situations, but that the social situation is one and not the sum of separate 
situations which have an external relationship to one another...” (p. 71). 

Here we catch a glimpse of the category of totality, to which dialectical 
analysis is usually bound in both its idealist and materialist versions. Ac- 
cording to Hegel, to study something’s dialectical nature is to study the 
totality of the manifold relations of this thing to others, looking for the 
progressive discovery of new sides and relations as the analysis moves from 
appearance to essence and from less to more profound essences. 

In a second insightful paragraph, Osterberg again brushes lightly over a 
point the rest of the discussion ignores: “the constitution of our world is 
a never-ending task for us, it is the course of our own lives, which have their 
starting point in a definite historic situation, in a definite society which has 
already interpreted and survived the world in its own fashion, and whose 
traditions become our own past and the foundations of what we constitute” 
(p. 56n.). 

Osterberg touches upon the category of Aistorical specificity, although his 
analysis is completely ahistorical. Even Hegel’s The Philosophy of History 
presents a myth-historical analysis of the development of human conscious- 
ness; he is clear, if only in a poetic manner, about the dialectic between the 
possible consciousness of a given individual and the limitations structured 
by the civilizational consciousness of a given stage of development of 
the Idea. 

Although there is at least a mention of totality and historicity, Osterberg’s 
dialectics contain no notion whatsoever of conflict, contradiction, the com- 
plementarity of opposites, the negation of the negation, the passage of 
quantitative to qualitative change, development through contradiction, or 
any of the other metaphors by which most dialectical analysis refers to its 
inherent presupposition of contradiction and conflict. 
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Osterberg’s dialectic is therefore essentially devoid of totality, historicity, 
and contradiction. It pictures the social world as individualistic, ahistorical, 
and noncontradictory; this interpretation of the dialectic is what allows the 
concept to be congenially mixed with a classical Parsonian analysis of social 
action and interaction. The value of doing so, however, remains unclear, 
particularly as the scheme is handled completely in the abstract and is at- 
tached to no sociological examples or cases whatsoever. Osterberg’s Essay, 
in sum, is perhaps not so much metasociological as it is presociological. 


Talcott Parsons and the Social Image of Man. By Ken Menzies. London 
and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977. Pp. viiit+-197. $9.50. 


Harry M. Johnson 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Although approving of Parsons to some extent, Ken Menzies finds him 
seriously “muddled.” Perhaps Menzies’s most general criticism is that Par- 
sons allegedly has ¿wo theories, of whose fundamental incompatibility he is 
unaware: his action theory focuses on subjective meanings and is idealist, 
but his systems or “structural-functional” theory is positivist (“From the 
point of view of the whole, what the actor thinks he is doing is not relevant; 
what is relevant is what he does” [p. 129]). Furthermore, Menzies charges 
that Parsons’s theories do not allow for human creativity and are utopian. 

These criticisms are not convincing. For Parsons in The Structure of So- 
cial Action, both “positivism” and “idealism,” as he defined them ideal- 
typically, are unacceptable. He did not try to “reconcile” them in the way 
Menzies imagines. What he did was to combine selected variables from the 
two types of theory. According to Menzies, Parsons has the “utilitarian” 
individual “using” social value standards to maximize his gratification. Now 
Parsons from the beginning has conceived of the “normal” individual as 
more or less socialized, which means, among other things, that he or she 
has to some extent internalized social values. Values and concrete motives, 
to be sure, need not be in accord in particular cases; ambivalence, rational- 
izations, and guilt are all quite common. Nevertheless, value commitments, 
once made and activated, are self-rewarding when fulfilled; when not ful- 
filled, they are self-punishing. The postulate that the individual personality 
seeks to optimize his or her net gratification under the conditions just de- 
scribed is very far indeed from classical individualistic utilitarianism and 
is not open to the same objections. 

The thesis that subjective action and objective systems are incompatible 
is based on exclusive either/or thinking and is not acceptable. Any good 
sociological theory must combine the point of view of the actor and some 
conceptual framework of a scientific observer. The normative structure of 
the social system is more or less internalized selectively in the personalities 
of individual participants, depending on the roles they occupy. The func- 
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tional “problems” of social systems are clearly defined as such only in the 
conceptual framework of the scientific observer, but they have important 
subjective aspects also. A great deal of social action is consciously directed 
toward implementation of the values Parsons calls pattern integrity, solidar- 
ity, collective effectiveness, and economic utility—values closely correspond- 
ing to the system problems. Functional failure or shortcoming is often regis- 
tered in feelings of dissatisfaction. A certain type of subjective normative 
orientation is objectively appropriate for effective value implementation and 
fulfillment of functional “needs.” Parsons therefore attempts to identify the 
optimum combination of pattern-variable components for both orientation 
and object categorization. 

Although a fundamental assumption of action theory is that if a social 
system is to have some stability and continuity, action directed toward at- 
taining subjectively held goals must to a large extent contribute to meeting 
objective functional “needs,” nevertheless subjective ends may not ade- 
quately correspond to objective functional requirements. Gaps may be due 
to ignorance or error, to incomplete institutionalization, to inadequate so- 
cialization, to anomie, or to alienation. Further, the objective conditions of 
social action may not permit functional success. On human creativity, at 
least four observations are pertinent. (1) The structure of an action system 
is a relatively stable aspect abstracted from concrete action, an aspect more 
stable than the more or less adjustive or adaptive specific decisions in con- 
crete acts. In Parsons’s theory, moreover, the actor’s normative orientation 
(more or less controlled by social structure) never by itself provides an 
adequate definition of the actual situation. The “actor,” individual or col- 
lectivity, must be creative. For example, as far as “social objects” are con- 
cerned, the actor must engage in more or less explicit “negotiations” to 
work out a more or less favorable meshing of objective conditions, varying 
interests, and perhaps varying interpretations and normative expectations. 
(2) Some value systems and lower-level. normative patterns, however, in- 
herently demand more creativity than others. (3) Further, enhanced oppor- 
tunity for creative “combinations” (to use Pareto’s word) is an aspect of 
evolutionary change. (4) The fact that individuals’ need-dispositions arise 
in sccial interaction does not necessarily mean that these need-dispositions 
are rigidly conformist. 

With regard to Parsons’s alleged utopianism, Menzies tells us that it is 
wrong to think that social systems are characterized by perfect consensus. 
For Parsons, complete consensus is as much a limiting concept as complete 
anomie. For him, social conflict and friction are virtually inevitable; and 
functional “needs” such as solidarity, even if a great deal of effort is spent 
to meet them, may not be adequately met; the system may be impaired or 
may dissolve altogether. 

As an introduction to Parsons for beginners, Menzies’s book would be too 
short to be very helpful, even if its highly questionable interpretations, 
criticisms, and suggestions had not eaten up space that might have been 
used more profitably. 
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Rationality and the Social Sciences: Contributions to the Philosophy and 
Methodology of the Social Sciences. Edited by S. I. Benn and G. W. Morti- 
more. London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1976. Pp. x+-416. 
$23.50. í 


Alasdair MacIntyre 
Boston University 


Rationality and the Social Sciences contains 15 papers which discuss suc- 
cessively the topics of what it is to be rational in belief, what it is to be 
rational in action, what it is to be a rational person, and what it is for a 
society to be rational. A majority of the contributors are philosophers, but 
a social psychologist (R. P. Abelson) , a sociologist (P. S. Cohen), a political 
scientist (O. R. Young), and an economist (C. A. Tisdell) also contribute. 
The nucleus of the collection was a set of papers delivered at the Aystralian 
National University, where all but two of the contributors now hold or have 
held permanent or visiting appointments. An immensely large number of 
topics is discussed very briefly. P. S. Cohen’s essay, “Rational Conduct and 
Social Life,” discusses in 22 pages the views of Weber, Pareto, Parsons, 
Schutz, Popper, von Mises, Heinz Hartmann, and R. D. Laing. S. I. Benn 
and G. W. Mortimore’s “Can Ends Be Rational? The Methodological Im- 
plications” discusses in 25 pages the views of Richard Peters, Rawls, Hume, 
Weber, Aristotle, Kant, Piaget, Habermas, and Hegel. And these are not 
exceptional examples. The consequence is of course that in such essays al- 
most nothing is discussed at anything remotely like adequate length. The 
editors, S. I. Benn and G. W. Mortimore, deserve no compliments. But not 
all the individual essays are disasters. 

Two are excellent summaries of work within their own disciplines. C. A. 
Tisdell provides a cle- and instructive account of the scope and limitations 
of the concept of rationality as it is used by modern economists; and R. P. 
Abelson has written a less comprehensive, but still extremely useful, account 
of recent, relevant work in social psychology. Tisdell’s article has all the 
merits of a first-rate encyclopedia entry, and Abelson explains with delight- 
ful lucidity the importance and relevance of work with which those of us 
outside his field may not have been adequately familiar. 

Abelson explores those experimental findings which suggest strongly that 
often enough we act either on the basis of distorted views of reality or on 
the basis of rules of reasoning which are not those of warranted inference— 
what he actually says is “which do not correspond to the rules of formal 
logic” (p. 62), but from the rest of his text I do not think that he can 
really quite mean this. What emerges from Abelson’s exposition, although 
he himself never alludes to it, is the striking contrast between the behavior 
of the experimental subjects as he presents it and what we must presume to 
have been the rational behavior of the social psychologists who studied 
them. Perhaps if he asked what made the behavior of the latter rational he 
might have thrown more light on why the behavior of the former was not. 
The answer is not too difficult to construct. 
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The social psychologists were operating within and were guided by the 
norms of a well-developed form of human practice; the experimental sub- 
jects were not. And this may be the best clue to the notion of rationality 
that we possess: rationality is a notion that is only at home within the con- 
text of a certain kind of social practice, one within which procedures are 
available not only for the systematic criticism and improvement of both 
ends and means, but also for the continuous reevaluation of beliefs and of 
procedures, including the procedures of rationality. It is the failure to rec- 
ognize this that results in most, perhaps even all, of the inadequate treat- 
ments of rationality which are so dutifully, if briefly, catalogued in this 
book. More particularly, this failure results in an inability to understand 
that there is no rule whatsoever which it is rational to follow independently 
of a judgment regarding the relevance of that rule to a particular context. 

The importance of this point can be brought out by considering two 
crucial examples of rules used by many authors to define or explicate ra- 
tionality. The first is that which enjoins us to adopt the most efficient means 
to achieve our chosen ends, a rule which figures centrally both in economic 
accounts of rationality (discussed by Tisdell in chap. 8) and in those ac- 
counts in sociology and political science which embody economic and deci- 
sion-theoretic models (discussed by Benn and Mortimore in chap. 7 and 
also by Young in chap. 8 and Benn in chap. 9). But of course it is not 
rational to match means to ends efficiently if it is rational to disregard or 
flout efficiency; and the values of efficiency are only highly regarded in 
certain types of culture, notably in modern Western culture. To this the 
upholder of the economic model will characteristically reply that if someone 
finds it inexpedient or wrong or unnecessary to have regard to matching 
means efficiently to a given end, this can only be because they have some 
other end to which priority is being given; but if this is their reply, it has 
the result of classifying all considerations other than those of efficiency as 
“ends,” with the result that the concept becomes a catch-all and their con- 
tention preserves itself -from falsification only at the cost of becoming 
vacuous. Sometimes too another cost is paid, for the definition of “rational” 
in these terms, though vacuous, may have important ideological implica- 
tions, implications suggested by W. H. Riker’s definition (quoted by Benn 
and Mortimore on p. 187): “politically rational man is the man who would 
rather win than lose, regardless of the stakes.” It is difficult to resist the 
thought that on this view the exemplars of political rationality are General 
Westmoreland and President Nixon. 

A second crucial example is the rule which forbids the acceptance of con- 
tradiction (discussed briefly by P. H. Partridge, Benn, and Mortimore on 
pp. 362-63). If this were a context-free defining rule of rationality, it would 
entail rejecting sets of beliefs which involve contradiction, whatever the 
circumstances or context. But this procedure would have been fatal to the 
rational development of certain sciences at certain key periods. Boltzmann 
derived paradoxes from the kinetic theory of gases at the end of the 19th 
century. Would it therefore have been rational to have rejected the kinetic 
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theory? Certainly not. Rationality required physicists and chemists to stay 
with the kinetic theory until the paradoxes could be resolved. 

There is no sense at any point of the importance of this connection be- 
tween rules and context for the notion of rationality. It is indeed perhaps its 
absence which insured that this should be such a bad book. The book over- 
all therefore does have one merit: it constitutes a kind of reductio ad ab- 
surdum proof of the failure that will result from any treatment of rationality 
which disregards this connection. 


The Best-laid Schemes: A Tale of Social Research and Bureaucracy. By 
Seymour J. Deitchman. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1976. Pp. xiv 
+483, $14.95. 


Francis E. Rourke 
Johns Hopkins University 


In this book Seymour J. Deitchman recounts the story of “Project Camelot” 
—the effort of the Defense Department (DOD) in the mid-1960s to study 
the roots of insurgency movements in the developing countries and to devise 
methods by which they might be contained. He examines the political set- 
ting and bureaucratic processes out of which this project emerged, the 
department’s efforts to cope with the furor that arose when it was publicly 
disclosed, and the eventual impact Camelot had on DOD’s program of sup- 
port for research in the social sciences. 

Deitchman was in a position to observe all these developments very 
closely. During the Johnson administration he served as special assistant for 
counterinsurgency programs in DOD’s Office of Research and Engineering. 
An engineer by profession, he became involved in the social sciences as his 
studies of U.S. defense strategy during the 1960s led him to conclude that 
the growing challenge of limited war required not new weaponry but a better 
understanding of the social conditions out of which insurgent movements 
emerged. 

In view of his background, it should not be surprising that the perspective 
from which Deitchman writes is a highly bureaucratic one. In his view 
DOD was merely “following orders” in undertaking the Camelot study— 
responding to urgent pressure from the White House to develop better 
methods of dealing with insurgency in the Third World. 

He is not altogether clear as to how explicit these political instructions 
were. But in any case the political context changed radically as the reaction 
against the American involvement in Vietnam built up. Attacks were made 
on a number of other research projects besides Camelot, and the depart- 
ment’s program of research in the social sciences suddenly found itself in 
an isolated and highly precarious position. As it came under increasingly 
heavy criticism, the DOD social science unit found itself abandoned by 
departmental higher-ups, who suddenly discovered that they had never been 
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very fond of this kind of research activity anyway. Like individuals, bureau- 
cratic organizations in trouble have great difficulty getting anyone to return 
their phone calls. 

It says something about the distance we have moved in cultural perspec- 
tive since the early 1960s that Project Camelot could have been launched 
without any real anticipation of the trouble it might stir up. For its DOD 
sponsors, it was an entirely dispassionate inquiry into the genesis of protest ° 
movements in the Third World. There seemed to have been no anticipation 
that Camelot might be interpreted as a departmental effort to gather infor- 
mation that could be useful in shoring up unpopular regimes with which the 
United States was allied. This lack of sensitivity is particularly striking in 
view of the fact that the study was to be conducted in Latin America, where 
distrust of U.S. intentions has long been a dominant political attitude. 

Be that as it may, Camelot became yet another chapter in the long and 
troubled history of attempts to use social science for purposes of social 
engineering. In Journeys toward Progress (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 
Anchor Books, 1965), Albert O. Hirschmann has described the way in 
which “neglected” problems can sometimes be dealt with successfully by 
being linked to “privileged” problems with which society wants to cope. In 
this case, however, being yoked to the “privileged” subject of national de- 
fense had a lethal impact on the “neglected” area of governmental support 
for the social sciences. 

One very useful aspect of the book is the light it throws on a subject that 
it does not seem the author had any particular intention of clarifying. This 
is the fact that the American political system has a substantial defense in 
depth against questionable bureaucratic ventures like Project Camelot. One 
major element in this defense system is bureaucratic rivalry. Most of the 
early information about Project Camelot came in the form of leaks from 
State Department officials, who were apparently jealous of DOD’s ability 
to gain support for its research program and resentful of the intrusion into 
State’s foreign policy jurisdiction. 

The channel through which these disclosures occurred was the press, and 
Deitchman gives particular attention to the activities of the press during 
the Camelot affair. Of its importance he has no doubt: “Its role was crucial. 
It brought the Camelot fiasco to the public’s attention and stimulated the 
interest of members of Congress in DOD social research. It fed, if it did 
not trigger, the bureaucratic conflict between the State and Defense De- 
partments. When all was over it could claim much of the credit for having 
brought the DOD’s supposed misbehavior to public account” (p. 169). 

As this analysis suggests, Congress also plays a vital role in defending 
against the misuse of bureaucratic discretion. Besides awakening public 
interest in the Camelot affair through its investigative activity, it also 
served as a channel through which pressures were eventually brought to 
terminate projects like Camelot. 

The Best-laid Schemes is thus a useful study of the problems that arise 
when research in the social sciences’ is carried on under governmental 
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auspices. But it does more than that. It also illuminates the kinds of forces 
that monitor and constrain official decision making within public bureau- 
cracy. It should thus give pause to those who see bureaucracy as an area 
of cloistered power altogether immune from outside control. 


Social and Economic Inequality in the Soviet Union: Six Studies. By Mur- 
ray Yanowitch. White Plains, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1977. Pp. xviii+197. 
$15.00. 


The Young People of Leningrad: School and Work Options and Attitudes. 
By Evelina Karlovna Vasil’eva. Translated by Arlo H. Schultz and Andrew 
J. Smith. White Plains, N.Y.: M. E. Sharpe, 1976. Pp. xxxi+-177. $17.50. 


H. Kent Geiger 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


The USSR is beset with a severe case of anomie. Social inequality lives un- 
easily with the socialist mandate for equality or “social homogeneity.” This 
contradiction between culture and social structure is the main focus in these 
two books and can fairly be said to have taken a leading role in energizing 
the advances of empirical sociology in the post-Stalin era. Murray Yano- 
witch’s Social and Economic Inequality in the Soviet Union, the better value 
of the two, is a synthesis of recent writing on conceptions of social strata, 
income and life-style differences, inequality of opportunity, occupational 
mobility, worker participation in management, and sex stratification. Both 
books require considerable knowledge of the Soviet situation for full appre- 
ciation, but both are packed with important, reliable data and sound inter- 
pretations. The study design, treatment of data, tabular presentations, and 
basis for interpreting the results in Evelina Karlovna Vasil’eva’s book 
will leave American sociologists dissatisfied, but Tke Young People of Len- 
ingrad is well worth attention from those who still doubt that Soviet social 
scientists are able to conduct objective research and publish the results. 
The orthodox Stalinist conception of Soviet society involved two non- 
antagonistic and nonhierarchical classes—workers and peasants—and a 
stratum, the intelligentsia. This vision-has not been repudiated; rather it 
has been by-passed by the use of “intraclass” or ‘“‘nonclass” groups identi- 
fied for research on the basis of income, job complexity, education, etc. Re- 
search has typically concentrated neither on national society nor on local 
community but on industrial enterprises and farms where it has been com- 
mon to distinguish from seven to nine groups ranging from unskilled workers 
at the bottom to technical and managerial specialists at the top level. 
Income philosophy continues to oppose “equality mongering” and favors 
“payment in accordance with the amount and quality of work,” which is said 
to create a “personal material interest” in effective work performance. 
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Nevertheless, recent years have seen reductions in the size of income and 
wage differentials accomplished, for example, by substantial minimum wage 
increases and by freezing maximum rates. Unfortunately, in Soviet presen- 
tations of such differences it is common to find the top category a very 
broad one. In studies of Leningrad machine-building plants the top stratum 
is ‘‘managerial personnel,” which includes shop chiefs and department heads 
as well as plant directors, so the data as tabled show the top category to 
be receiving incomes only two or three times those of the lowest. In my judg- 
ment Yanowitch is quite informed and objective in reorganizing and rein- 
terpreting the Soviet published data when appropriate. 

Among the Soviet social strata there are also well-documented differences 
in life-style reflecting subcultural preferences which go beyond differences in 
income and ownership of refrigerators and washing machines. Musical in- 
struments, it seems, are favored by nonmanual strata whereas among the 
workers motorcycles gain preference. 

Of the many forms inequality can take, none has become so much a public 
issue as inequality of opportunity for education. Educational training is 
very highly regarded on all sides and looked upon by the Soviet people as 
the prime source of individual advancement. But such training is most ac- 
cessible and beneficial to those prepared to absorb it. Soviet research shows 
conclusively that there are large social-group differences structured by resi- 
dence, region, sex, education of parents, and socio-occupational background. 
The differences are observed in academic performance, educational plans, 
rates of admission and graduation, and the social composition of student 
bodies. Clearly, a young male from a small, two-parent, nonmanual family 
living in Leningrad or Moscow has better chances than those not enjoying 
such advantages. 

To be sure, the representation in Soviet institutions of higher learning of 
students from the manual strata compares favorably with that found in 
equally and more developed noncommunist countries. But it falls short of 
expectations anyway, to some degree specifically because of the official re- 
jection of the notion that “natural ability” might be unequally distributed 
across social groups. Sociologists. participate actively in debates over this 
issue and are classified by Yanowitch as either egalitarians favoring “social 
regulation” (i.e., quotas) for the student body composition or meritocrats 
opposing any form of preferential admission based on social origins. If the 
former are critical of the intelligentsia’s tendency toward “self-reproduc- 
tion,” the latter stress the importance of rapid economic progress, taking 
those best prepared into the universities and institutes, and arguing, as one 
writer put it, that “the intelligentsia is also part of the . . . working people.” 
It is, in short, a problem as unlikely to be solved quickly over there as it 
is here. 

A particularly fascinating feature in this depiction of Soviet sociology is 
the Soviet slowness to accept the idea of social mobility. Until about 10 
years ago social mobility was dismissed as inapplicable, as no more than a 
bourgeois concept linked with equally inapplicable bourgeois theories of 
social stratification. Since the Revolution had produced profound changes 
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in the social strata however defined, since the regime has made remarkable 
achievements in expanding opportunity for workers, peasants, women, and 
submerged minorities, and since a humble social origin has been a part of 
the folklore of success for half a century, it is truly paradoxical and striking 
that it took so long for social mobility to become a legitimate phenomenon 
for research. The answer, of course, is that the people (including would-be 
sociologists) have always known it as central in their lives but the politicians 
have not wanted to think of Soviet society in terms of a hierarchy of higher 
and lower, better and worse, etc., strata of people or of jobs. Now the door 
to research and publication has been opened, and it can be formally recog- 
nized that there is a lot of social mobility in Russia including much re- 
cruitment “from below,” in which peasant youth in the urban labor market 
have functioned in ways similar to those of European immigrants and, more 
recently, of Latin American and racial minorities in the American labor 
market. 

For many readers chapter 5, “Hierarchy at the Work Placé and ‘Partici- 
pation in Management,’ ” will be of greatest interest and, possibly, genuine 
surprise. In it we are told the story of controversy and research on the sen- 
sitive issue of power as distributed and exercised in the Soviet economic 
enterprise. Several studies have shown, contrary to official dogma, that a 
“sense of participation” in decision making varies directly with occupational 
level, and that formally defined property rights (i.e., collective farm vs. 
state farm) do not correspond in the way they are supposed to with the 
distribution of subjectively reported power. Also surprising to those sharing 
the view that the common man’s ideas are thoroughly squelched is a 1970 
study of a Cheliabinsk factory. While only 13% of the foremen favored the 
“democratization of management,” two-thirds of the workers did. 

Among the achievements of Soviet sociology is what appears to have been 
a genuine test of one of Lenin’s most famous ideas. In State and Revolution 
he wrote that “under socialism all will govern in turn and will soon become 
accustomed to no one governing.” This principle was tried out on a state 
farm at Akchi in Soviet Kazakstan in the late 1960s, but despite its appar- 
ent success (was there a Hawthorne effect?) it proved to be too threatening 
to the doctrine of “one-man rule” and to elite interests and suffered an 
ignominious end. , 

In the final chapter the author reports the main facts learned about the 
position of Soviet women in relation to men—inferior occupational status, 
absence from posts of political and economic authority, a wage gap com- 
pared with men in identical categories, and fulfillment of their household 
and child-rearing duties without much help from their husbands. Soviet 
sociologists, reports Yanowitch, concede that “soviet socialism has failed to 
produce a fundamental transformation of household management.” In dis- 
cussing these facts Soviet sociologists are seen as either traditionalists, who 
defend the idea of paying women for their “domestic labor,” or “feminists,” 
who opt for a greater “industrialization of housework” and more communal 
child-care facilities. 

The book by Vasil’eva, published in Russia in 1973 and with three of its 
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four chapters already available in English in Soviet Education, deals with 
status attainment among Leningrad youth. It is based on data from surveys 
of pupils in grades 3-10 in 1967-68, a 5% sample of tenth-grade (i.e., “high 
school”) 1963-67 graduates contacted in 1968, and a sample of young per- 
sons employed in machine-building plants carried through in 1970. With 
information on youth in various stages of their educational and early work 
experience, Vasil’eva’s analysis focuses on causal factors in the attainment 
of educational and occupational success. Among the findings: (1) aspira- 
tions and achievement vary with family background and personal ability 
in ways broadly similar to those found in the United States; (2) Soviet 
youth aspire to educational experiences and intelligentsia-level occupations 
in numbers vastly disproportionate to current needs and probable outcomes; 
(3) females do as well as or better than males in school in the earlier years 
but fall progressively further behind in the later years and in occupational 
life; and (4) migrant youths from villages, towns, and rural areas outside 
Leningrad who ended up in the city’s machine-building industry adapted 
quite successfully to the new working and living conditions. Indeed, those 
in the earliest-to-arrive group surpassed native-born Leningraders in educa- 
tional and occupational achievements. 


China’s Higher Leadership in the Socialist Transition. By Paul Wong. New 
York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. ix+310. $16.95. 


C. K. Yang 
University of Pittsburgh 


This is an outstanding contribution to the sizable literature on elite power 
and mobility in the People’s Republic of China (PRC). Its sophisticated 
methodology and rich contents, alongside similar contributions by other 
able scholars such as Donald W. Klein, help to remove the thinking on this 
popular subject from journalistic speculations or sentimental reactions and 
to place it on a more scientific and realistic basis. The chapter headings 
express its contents: (1) “The Formal Structure of Organizational Net- 
works”; (2) “Formal Organizations, Functional Systems, and Alternative 
Arenas of Leadership Politics”; (3) “Studies of Chinese Elites prior to the 
Proletarian Cultural Revolution”; (4) “Formal Organizations and Research 
on China’s Leadership”; (5) ‘Leadership Mobility and Concentration of 
Power”; (6) “Social Background and Leadership Mobility”; (7) ‘“Prelib- 
eration Affiliations and Leadership Mobility”; and (8) “Continuity of 
Leadership before and after the Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” 

This work provides extensive correlation between organizational context 
and leadership behavior. Elaborate conceptualization of the organizational 
system, the “stage” of elite politics, covers most of the first four chapters 
and parts of the fifth, about one-third of the book. This is an important con- 
tribution, for the shortcoming of a number of current elite studies of the 
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PRC lies precisely in neglecting the organizational context within which 
elite dynamics develop. Paul Wong sets up an organizational scheme of four 
interlinked organizational networks: the (Communist) party, the govern- 
ment, the army, and mass organizations. Interlacing with the formal organi- 
zations are functional systems performing specific tasks. When the formal 
organizational] framework fails to resolve crises of ideological and political 
contradictions; leadership politics will move into “alternative arenas” such 
as internetwork or interunit “work conferences” and work groups, or “revo- 
lutionary committees” during the Cultural Revolution. In such situations, 
informal organizations such as factions and cliques become important oper- 
ational bases [until structural and personnel changes restore the formal 
organizations 'to working order (pp. 11-44). These alternative arenas, 
especially the informal organizations, constitute vital parts of the dynamics 
of the organizational system of elite politics in crisis when the rigidity of 
the formal organizational framework fails to respond to situational changes 
and internal contradictions. This is a sound, realistic conceptual scheme to 
explicate the laadership dynamics of the Chinese Communist revolution, 
which is noted for its superior organizational ability and yet continuously 
beset by internal conflicts. However, in the actual analysis Wong relied 
predominantly on formal organization data because of an insufficiency of 
data on factions, cliques, and other informal organizations. Much work re- 
mains in this 'area. 

The main body of quantitative data in this work came from the 1966 
edition of Wko’s Who in Communist China (Hong Kong: Union Research 
Institute), plus leadership data extracted from some 10,000 news items from 
the press. Hence, the bulk of the quantitative analysis deals with the period 
from 1949 to! 1966. But there is considerable coverage of the preliberation 
period and the Central Committee (CC) membership of the Ninth Party 
Congress of 11969, and there is a cursory analysis of the CC membership of 
the Tenth Party Congress cf 1973. Four years after the manuscript of this 
book went to press in 1973 came-the ouster of the “gang of four,” which 
was a central force in the Cultural Revolution and the Ninth Party Con- 
gress. The jolting ouster and the Eleventh Party Congress of 1977 intro- 
duced drastic leadership changes, including the return of many purged old 
guards to power. All this may challenge many of the author’s hypotheses on 
the pattern of elite dynamics, including his view of the Cultural Revolution 
asa liberalizing force against power concentration and leadership recruit- 
ment rigidification. 

Power concentration and recruitment pattern constitute central themes 
of this work.| Measuring power by such indicators as the power ranking of 
organizations to which individual leaders belonged, the power ranking of 
individuals within organizations of power, the number of a leader’s organi- 
zational affiliations, and the number of terms a leader served in successive 
periods, Wong established many hypotheses, including that of an increasing 
concentration ot power and rigidification of leadership recruitment from 
1949 to 1966: “ . . , from 1949 to the early part of 1966, I found that the 
higher-level leadership, including the Politburo and Central Committee, 
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were increasingly marked by rigidification in recruitment to membership 
and bureaucratic step-by-step promotion. In addition, at the top level there , 
had been an increasing concentration of power, as indicated by the holding 
of multiple posts” (p. 267). It was against this, in the author’s view, that Mao 
worked with youth, workers, and peasants to launch the Cultural Revolution 
which succeeded in reducing the number of old guards and infusing new 
blood into the elite as shown by analysis of the CC membership of the 
Ninth and Tenth Party Congresses (pp. 264 ff.). Whether this was reversed 
by the Eleventh Party Congress awaits analysis. 

One obvious defect of many elite studies is the frequently excessive em- 
phasis on power position as the lone decisive factor to the exclusion of other 
related variables. This work adopts a much sounder approach: “ .. . leader- 
ship behavior could not be understood by means of ‘power’ analysis alone” 
(p. 273). Ideological struggle is an important variable closely associated 
with leadership contests, as shown by the “struggle between two lines” in the 
Cultural Revolution. Also associated are social backgrounds in relation to 
leadership mobility (chap. 6). An interesting point is the admission of large 
numbers of nonparty civilian and military personnel into leadership posi- 
tions in the Communist government. If we often conceive of the fiery reck- 
less youth as the typical image of a Communist, Wong tells us that the 
controlling power belongs to the advanced age group and that, during 1921- 
37 when communism was regarded as insanity and terror, among those who 
joined the Communist party 36% belonged to the age group of 51~55, and 
26% to the group 56-60—experienced, worldly wise, and fully capable of 
leading a revolutionary movement with steady hands. The correlation be- 
tween education and leadership is similarly illuminating: “ . . . only three 
out of 20 full members of the Eighth Politburo—Mao, Lin Piao, and P’eng 
Te-huai—were not foreign-trained” (p. 181). This, together with other data 
on leaders’ educational background, dismisses the misconception that the 
Communist leadership is ignorant of the modernized world. The data on 
geographical background of the leadership also provide a useful view on the 
century-long southward shift of geopolitic center from the North. 

Taken as a whole, China’s Higher Leadership in the Socialist Transition 
stands as an important and stimulating contribution to the field of elite 
study of the PRC, in spite of the fact that one can disagree with the author 
on many points in this lengthy treatise on a complex subject. 


Military and State in Modern Asia. Edited by Harold Z. Schiffrin. Jerusa- 
lem: Jerusalem Academic Press, 1976. Pp. viii +309. $14.95. 


Justus M. van der Kroef 
University of Bridgeport 
Most of the papers in this volume edited by Harold Schiffrin were part of a 


symposium entitled “Military and State in Modern Asia” conducted at the 
Harry S. Truman Institute of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, in July 
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1974. The authors reflect a broad background in both discipline and na- 
tional origin. Included are three papers on the role of the military in Japan; 
three papers on the People’s Liberation Army, warlords, and militaristic 
theory in China; three papers on the Indonesian military, especially in rela- 
tion to national development; one essay offering a comparative analysis of 
military politics in Burma and Thailand; and three papers on the political 
participation of the military in Middle Eastern countries. There is also an 
introductory paper suggesting new dimensions for comparative study of the 
military and a brief concluding analysis on the self-perception of roles of 
the military in new states. There is no separate bibliography, but most pa- 
pers are well annotated. 

Not all the papers break new ground, and only a very few lend themselves 
to significant comparative analysis. Some, like Chihiro Hosoya’s paper on 
the Japanese military before World War II, are so brief as to seemingly 
consist of little more than extended notes. Others, like Martin Rudner’s 
essay on the function of the Indonesian military in national development 
planning, are very thorough and even trailblazing in their interpretations. 
Yet some others, in an effort to provide conclusions of comparative value, 
wind up belaboring the obvious. For example, Reuven Kahana’s paper on 
the question of institutionalizing the Indonesian military government starts 
off well, with a useful description of competing—including “‘free-floating”-— 
interest groups in Indonesia. But Kahana’s concluding analysis of how, in 
the present circumstances, military legitimacy might be enhanced is not 
sufficiently thought out. He offers three “alternative” ways to deal with 
overly centralized and inefficient military bureaucracies. None seems realis- 
tic, either in an Indonesian or in a broader context. Kahana’s suggestion 
that development be slowed so as to strengthen the “patrimonial” hold of 
the military is obviously self-defeating, and unlikely to do much for the 
long-run stability of military power. Kahana’s two other alternatives 
either developing or “fusing” military patrimonialism with a more “open” 
regime—would be equally self-destructive for military elites. This is what 
the interelite battle in Suharto’s Indonesia today is, in fact, all about. An- 
other alternative might be suggested—an accommodation in which younger 
and potentially more antagonistic elements from the intellectual or student 
communities are formally or informally co-opted by a military patrimonial 
regime under the stress of the urgency of maximizing the benefits of planned 
economic growth. Briefly, something like this existed in Indonesia between 
1966 and 1969, and a similar process may have been at work in Pakistan 
under Ayub Khan, and may be found today in Bangladesh. 

The “progressive” leanings of some Latin American military elites have 
long been noted, and Uriel Dann’s very brief but provocative paper on the 
Iraqi officer corps “as a factor for stability” points to a Middle Eastern 
variant. Taken together with some of the other papers in this volume, 
Dann’s essay implicitly raises the central question about the role of the 
military in most Asian countries. The mixture of aspirations of political in- 
dependence and of modernist nationhood, with all the industrial-bureau- 
cratic trappings, is so much a part of the historical background, ideological 
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disciplines, and current training of officer corps, not just in Iraq but in 
various other developing countries, that the real issue to be considered is 
why and how military strivings for political legitimacy and consensus suc- 
ceed or fail. In parts of Asia (e.g., Thailand and Indonesia) military-domi- 
nated regimes have recently toppled or been seriously threatened by orga- 
nized and increasingly vehement student opposition. Yet within the Thai 
and Indonesian military elites the students have their supporters, and one 
asks not just why some senior commanders have been more “progressive” 
and hence more acceptable to their critics than others, but, more important, 
what opportunity the military have had and what process they have used 
in order to forge political links with other power centers, particularly those 
potentially in opposition. 

Perhaps the chief weakness of this otherwise informative volume lies in 
just this area, in that it fails to give some comprehensive insight about, 
first, when military power succeeds in politically legitimizing itself, and, 
second, why in some cases military power has no apparent interest in direct 
political participation. As examples of the latter, neither in Malaysia nor 
in the Philippines do military coups or formal allocations of political power 
to the military (e.g., by means of seats assigned in the national legislature, 
as in Indonesia) seem to be very likely prospects. Are the Malaysian military 
less subject to “progressive” influences than their Iraqi counterparts, or are 
their interests in the modernization process of their country met in dif- 
ferent ways? 

Not many pages in this book address themselves to such comparative 
questions. Lissak’s valuable paper on the Thai and the Burmese military is 
a notable exception, but this essay tells us little about current techniques of 
military power sharing within existing regimes and of the dynamics of intra- 
military political disputes. The introductory essay by S. N. Eisenstadt, and 
the concluding theoretical paper by Stephen Sloan, only occasionally bear 
directly on the problems of practical, day-to-day mechanics of legitimizing 
military power that are raised by a number of papers in the book. Eisenstadt 
attempts to apply the concept of center-periphery analysis to the political 
function of the military, an approach whose validity has escaped me. In 
virtually all of Asia today, center-periphery dichotomies, at least in the 
political sense, affect the military hardly if at all. And one wonders why 
Eisenstadt raised the matter in the first place when, after a survey of a 
number of Asian countries, he ends by saying that it is not yet possible to 
explain “all these variables” in the military’s position in those countries. 

Sloan’s concluding overview is more to the point, analyzing the military in 
various self-perceived capacities as described in the current literature—as 
“solidarity makers,” or as “a community of modernizers.” Sloan also points, 
and rightly so, to the difficulty which the military has in the “nation’- 
building process (i.e., creating community and the dynamics of social par- 
ticipation) as distinct from “state” building (i.e., establishing the legal 
and administrative structure of polity). But surely this is a problem which 
any government, including a “civilian” one, has when it looks for the means 
of legitimization and consensus. Sloan also offers different heuristic models 
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of military involvement in government, but their relevance is, unfortunately, 
not readily apparent (e.g., according to Sloan, even when there is a lack 
of trained administrators it would be better if the military avoided a “quasi 
administrative structure under its own command” in favor of a formal 
“civilian sector” using the benefits of military organization). I know of no 
example in Asia where such advice would be or would have been particularly 
helpful. Sloan does suggest, however, that the real test of any model of 
government being considered by what he calls “the young colonels” is the 
one likely to be applied by those who live under it, and that is whether or 
not it “delivers”—-whether more and better goods and services become 
accessible to more people, and, at the same time, whether a modicum of a 
sense of justice and national pride can be preserved. By these criteria it 
matters little whether the military in a given case created a “quasi adminis- 
trative structure” under their command, or whether they let the civilians 
have their own “sector.” 

In summary, Military and State in Modern Asia makes solid, if uneven, 
empirical contributions to the rather specialized field of the sociology of 
Asian military; the theoretical development of its discipline, however, still 
has far to go. 


The Soviet Soldier: Soviet Military Management at the Troop Level. By 
Herbert Goldhamer. New York: Crane, Russak & Co., 1975. Pp. xiv-+352. 
$17.00 (cloth); $8.75 (paper). 


Christopher D. Jones 
Marquette University 


Herbert Goldhamer presents in this book a great deal of well-organized 
information on the recruitment and training of Soviet soldiers and field 
officers and on the political control mechanisms of the Soviet military. Pre- 
viously, much of this information was available only to the specialist willing 
to wade through the waves of books and articles pouring from the Soviet 
Military Publishing House. Goldhamer has distilled this rather tedious . 
material into a crisp and readable study. 

Soviet leaders have developed the capacity to mobilize millions of per- 
sonnel with various types and degrees of both military and civil defense 
training. As Goldhamer makes clear, the Soviets do not take these tasks 
casually; Soviet military personnel go through forced marches of intensive 
training under conditions of tight discipline and considerable hardship. 

Goldhamer, a senior staff member at the Rand Corporation, wrote The 
Soviet Soldier for the U.S. Air Force on the basis of translations of unclas- 
sified Soviet military newspapers and journals. His source material probably 
accounts for both the study’s rich detail and its incomplete scope. He does 
not bring to his work information which does not appear in the Soviet 
periodical press. The result is an absence of historical and institutional per- 
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spectives, which can be culled from Soviet book-length studies on the topics 
considered by Goldhamer. The Soviets have translated some of these studies 
into English, as has the U.S. Air Force. 

The strengths and weaknesses of Goldhamer’s book are perhaps most 
evident in his examination of party-military relations, a topic that has pro- 
voked a lively debate among Western observers. Despite assembling much 
interesting and informative material on the complex relationships of conflict 
and cooperation between political and military officers, Goldhamer fails to 
give a clear picture of the organization and development of the Main Politi- 
cal Administration of the Soviet Army and Navy or of the full scope of its 
activities. Without this background his contribution to the debate on party- 
military relations is intriguing but not conclusive. He suggests that “ ... 
there is a danger that rather than being a vanguard, the Party in the army 
may become the Party of the army and represent military rather than party 
interests” (p. 308). In support of this hypothesis he presents a brief exami- 
nation of the nature of party membership in the military and of the party’s 
efforts to maintain ideological commitment among the officer corps. 

Goldhamer offers his other conclusions in what amounts to an appendix 
to the plethora of details in the preceding chapters. These chapters do not 
constitute cases in support of his conclusions but simply organized presen- 
tations of the material he has processed. One of his conclusions is that Soviet 
soldiers “are not 10 feet tall” (p. 333). One reviewer took him to task for 
writing a 350-page book to make this uncontroversial point. This criticism 
is somewhat unfair since Goldhamer devoted at most a page and a half to 
developing this particular conclusion and did not try to impose it on the rest 
of his study. He reaches his other conclusions with similar brevity and de- 
tachment from the main body of his research. 

One such conclusion is that a standard operating procedure in the Soviet 
military is that “Everything Is Equally Important” (pp. 316-17), a prin- 
ciple which discourages personnel from establishing priorities when over- 
whelmed by simultaneous demands on their time and energy. Goldhamer 
quotes a Soviet general as writing, “‘ ... everything begins with a minor 
detail. Today a button was not fastened, tomorrow a glove will be forgot- 
ten, then a salute is not given and the commander is not obeyed.’ ” Gold- 
hamer then observes, “Thus from the failure to button a button may grow 
a revolution. From the Soviet standpoint this insistence on attending to all 
details with equal fervor is supposed to provide effective and foolproof 
administration, but in fact the treatment of all aspects of military life on 
the same level of importance hinders effective administration and reduces 
attention to the more important requirements of military training, discipline 
and indoctrination” (p. 316). 

Goldhamer points out a kind of dialectical unity between the principle 
that “everything is equally important” and two other standard operating 
procedures in the Soviet armed forces: “having the best of both worlds” 
and “avoiding decisions” (pp. 311~16). Another characteristic of the Soviet 
military detected by Goldhamer is an astonishing niggardliness in the use 
of ammunition and other matériel necessary for combat training. 
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Unfortunately, Goldhamer makes little attempt to differentiate among the 
military experiences of personnel in different service branches or among 
the different conditions of service for enlisted men, noncommissioned offi- 
cers, and junior officers. Another omission is the lack of a comprehensive 
treatment of a subject that repeatedly crops up: the system of cadet acade- 
mies, middle schools, higher schools, and military academies which produce 
junior officers and recruit almost exclusively from the personnel on whom 
Goldhamer focuses. 

Goldhamer also fails to provide the necessary context for his discussion 
of the importance of political indoctrination. The themes of international 
Communist solidarity and of resistance to Western bourgeois influences have 
different practical applications for troops stationed deep in the Soviet heart- 
land and for the approximately 350,000 Soviet soldiers stationed in East 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

Despite some omissions, Goldhamer’s study contains a wealth of informa- 
tion and analysis not available in any other source. For instance, he suggests 
that in the multinational Soviet armed forces, almost 30% of personnel do 
not have a good working command of the Russian language. He also exam- 
ines how the Soviets have gradually introduced and improved programs of 
mass military training which initially appeared to be classic cases of ad- 
ministrative chaos. 


Forces of Order: Police Behavior in Japan and the United States. By David 
H. Bayley. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1976. 
Pp. xvi+201. $10.95. 


Patricia G. Steinhoff 
University of Hawaii ` 


Forces of Order is a difficult book to evaluate because it addresses several 
potential audiences. David Bayley’s intended audience is American crimi- 
nologists. He writes, “This book is an attempt to learn about the police 
problems of the United States by studying Japanese police institutions” 
(p. 14). As one of a very small number of studies of the Japanese police 
available in English, the book naturally attracts the interest of Japan spe- 
cialists. A third audience is among comparative sociologists. While the book 
certainly contributes to each area, its triple audience makes some weak- 
nesses more apparent. 

Bayley focuses on police work at the patrol level, on the grounds that 
this is not only where the bulk of police manpower is deployed, but also 
where police interact most critically with the public. His primary thesis is 
that the Japanese emphasis on foot patrols and the ready accessibility of 
police in permanent neighborhood posts or keban, coupled with a different 
set of attitudes and relationships between citizens and police, is the secret 
behind the remarkably low crime rates in urban, industrialized Japan. Bay- 
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ley’s comparison is sophisticated and qualified. He recognizes that the koban 
system, complete with a semiannual house-to-house survey and daily neigh- 
borhood patrols, represents a degree of official surveillance that rights-con- 
scious Americans would not tolerate. He does not urge that the Japanese 
system be exported to the United States. Rather, he emphasizes the cultural 
context of police institutions in every society. 

The book is based primarily on two summers of participant observation 
and interviewing at a carefully selected sample of police stations in Japan. 
Behind this lies Bayley’s extensive background in American police institu- 
tions and earlier fieldwork on the police in India. 

Following an introductory comparison of police and crime statistics in 
Japan and the United States, there are two richly detailed descriptive chap- 
ters on life in and around a koban. The ratio of field data to discussion of 
the U.S. comparison declines steadily over the remaining chapters. Two 
chapters describe the structure of police organization and the nature ’of 
organized community support for the police. These are followed by three 
chapters on specific aspects of policing a modern society: victimless crimes, 
attitudes toward police authority and sanctions, and violence. A final chap- 
ter discusses the potential for police reform in the United States, in light of 
the Japanese comparison. 

For the student of American police and criminology, this book is both 
informative and thought provoking. Anyone trained in American criminol- 
ogy should make on the average at least one interesting comparative ob- 
servation per page in the descriptive sections. In later chapters, Bayley’s 
bold analyses of the U.S. situation and challenging observations about the 
prospects for reform are certain to arouse interest and argument. For the 
American criminologist, the book’s major shortcoming is probably its heavy 
emphasis on patrol work and the resulting lack of detail on other potentially 
interesting comparisons. i 

The book is perhaps most troubling for the Japan specialist, despite real 
virtues. It contains considerable information not readily available elsewhere 
and fits well into prevailing theories about Japanese society. Bayley has 
done his homework in the English-language literature on Japanese society. 
His discussion of the relation of the individual to governmental authority, 
for example, breaks no new ground for the specialist but presents the ma- 
terial as clearly and concisely as anyone else has done. 

Some Japan specialists, though, may reject Bayley’s work because he does 
not know Japanese and used an interpreter for his participant observation 
and interviews. It seems likely, however, that he picked up more nuances 
and got more accurate information by using a good native-speaking inter- 
preter than by trying to blunder through with an inadequate command of 
the language. A more legitimate criticism, from the perspective of Japan 
studies, is that the book lacks a certain depth and perspective. For example, 
Bayley differentiates sharply between the postwar Japanese police and their 
presurrender predecessors, particularly in the area of police-citizen relations. 
Yet the koban is not a postwar institution but part of a traditional system 
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of surveillance. Moreover, much of the arrogance and power he attributes 
to the prewar police was in fact concentrated in two special police forces, 
the special high police (fok6), who were responsible for ideological sur- 
veillance, and the military police (kempeitai), whose wartime activities ex- 
tended broadly into civilian affairs. In effect, Bayley’s causal arguments 
suffer from the usual problems of cross-sectional analysis. 

The book presents similar problems if viewed from the perspective of 
comparative sociology. First, however, Bayley is to be commended for using 
a cross-national comparison to focus on shortcomings in the American situ- 
ation. He offers a refreshing antidote to all the cross-cultural studies that 
purport to show why other societies are not as modern or as democratic as 
the United States. The opening chapter presents a good case for the United 
States-Japan comparison, with appropriate statistics from both societies, 
but in later chapters the comparison becomes increasingly unbalanced: de- 
tailed and documented facts for the Japanese side, general observations for 
the American. The style of presentation is quite appropriate for an audience 
of American criminologists who share Bayley’s knowledge of the American 
police, but it will disappoint the comparativist and could make the book 
incomprehensible to non-Americans. 

This raises the issue of what standards should be used to evaluate the 
book. For Bayley’s intended audience, Forces of Order is an important and 
well-executed work. For its natural secondary audiences among comparative 
sociologists and Japan specialists it is more problematic but still worth- 
while reading. 


Deviance and Control: The Secular Heresy. By Terence Morris. London: 
Hutchinson Educational, 1976. Pp. 157. £2.45 (paper). 


P. James Giffen 
University of Toronto 


The author of this slim paperback warns that it “will not be found to con- 
tain vast quantities of statistics; nor does it attempt any comprehensive 
exegesis of the vast and disparate body of criminological theory” (p. 9). In 
fact, Deviance and Control contains no statistics and, what is more unusual, 
few references to empirical studies despite numerous speculations and asser- 
tions about matters on which there is a body of knowledge. And, far from 
being a “comprehensive exegesis” of theory, the book explicates neither the 
major theoretical approaches nor the main issues that exercise contemporary 
students of deviance. 

What, then, is the book about? First, it is about crime and delinquency 
and legal institutions, with only passing reference to other forms of deviance 
and social control. The formal justification is found in the argument that 
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in modern industrial societies the constraints that bring about “a degree of 
uniformity in behaviour . . . are primarily legal in character” (p. 40). Sec- 
ond, it is about selected questions in criminology that appear to be related 
mainly by the fact that they interest the author. Perhaps the best key to 
what interests him is the information that Professor Terence Morris is a jus- 
tice of the peace in England and a member of the Council of the Magistrates’ 
Association (as well as a sociologist and criminologist) and his own state- 
ment that he finds “the Gospels a more rewarding text than Capital” (p.9). 
Much of the discussion is of practical and normative issues relating to the 
disposition of offenders and the role of the courts; a goodly number of the 
concerns and examples are specific to the British situations. Some of the 
cryptic references—for example, “as is demonstrated by the comparative 
success of such moral entrepreneurs as Mrs. Whitehouse” (p. 23)—may be 
tantalizingly allusive to readers in other countries. 

Unfortunately, the book is impossible to summarize in a brief review 
because of the absence of a clear train of argument in several chapters and 
numerous digressions. The best that can be done is to indicate the general 
focus of the chapters. The first chapter is mainly concerned with changes 
in the basis of legitimation for the values that define deviance. Medieval 
man’s conception of order derived from God was replaced by a commitment 
to the state and its laws and thus to a new morality and definition of heresy 
based on property relations. Increasing social differentiation and the free- 
dom of thought encouraged by democracy subsequently led to increasing 
diversity and relativity of definitions of deviance in modern industrial 
society. 

Chapter 2, “Normality and Pathology,” is largely an expansion, using 
British examples, of Durkheim’s argument that today’s dissent may become 
tomorrow’s orthodoxy and that deviance often has utility in stimulating 
social change. 

Chapter 3, “Deviance and the Legal System,” is a discussion of several 
topics having to do with inconsistencies, in terms of harm and blameworthi- 
ness, in the legal definitions of criminality and in the punishments allocated. 
It is suggested that “while it would seem reasonable to assume that society 
is in fact highly eclectic in its identifications of what is morally intolerable 
it may be that such eclecticism is encouraged by the law itself” (p. 52). 

Chapter 4, “Estimating Deviance,” is a fairly straightforward discussion 
of the shortcomings of official crime statistics that compares unfavorably 
with the standard textbook treatment because of its neglect of the literature. 
Many statements that appear to be commonsense assertions could be sup- 
ported or qualified by reference to studies in the field. The suggestion, for 
example, that for burglaries “the percentage going unreported is probably 
very small” (p. 61) is at odds with the findings of victimization surveys. 

Chapters 6 and 7 focus on theories of the causes of criminal behavior. 
In the former, Morris describes and rejects the ideas of theorists ranging 
from Franz Gall and Cesare Lombroso to Hans Eysenck and Gordon Tras- 
sler who attempt to find the “Devil’s Mark” (p. 91) distinguishing criminals 
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from noncriminals. In contrast, no rationale is given in the next chapter for 
a highly selective treatment of sociological /theories that fails to mention, 
let alone describe, several significant schools of thought. 

The final chapter, “The Apparatus of Social Control,” is a view from the 
bench of some current issues in penal philosophy, the most important—as 
defined by the author—being the “division between punishment and ‘treat- 
ment’ ” (p. 120). Morris defends the philosophy of punishment as just 
deserts against the postulates of the treatment ideology, and the sentencing 
prerogatives of the court against proposals for expert tribunals, as well as 
discussing the role of court officials and the desirability of various penal 
measures. l 

Morris’s theoretical approach is eclectic and the analytical heterogeneity 
is compounded by an admixture of moral philosophy. He claims to “share 
many of the moral concerns of the new generation of sociologists of de- 
viance” (pp. 10-11), although he deplores the fact that radical analysis is 
“couched in the language of materialism” (p. 142). His own use of radical 
analysis is to be found mainly in some sweeping statements about class 
biases in criminal law and in the system of social control in the modern 
capitalist state. These contrast with his substantive interest in issues that 
_ presuppose no significant changes in the system and his use of a variety of 
approaches (e.g., functionalist, labeling) where they suit his purposes. 
Moreover, his view of human nature is incompatible with an optimistic 
view of the consequences of radical change. Although he speaks of the causes 
of crime as lying “deep in the social inequalities of society itself” (p. 101), 
he also sees such behavior as endemic to human nature in the form of in- 
stinctive “predatory and acquisitive impulses” (p. 113) and argues that 
“all the reforms in the world will not make good men out of bad men” 
(p. 103). 

An emphasis on the moral status of man as a creature capable of making 
choices is consistent throughout the book. One reason for rejecting posi- 
tivistic theories, biological or social, is that their assumption that “deviance 
is the product of things outside the deviant’s immediate control . . . denies 
the relevance of his moral status” (p. 97). In criticizing the treatment move- 
ments, Morris argues that offenders have the right to be considered morally 
responsible human beings and to be allowed to absolve their guilt through 
just punishment, while the courts have the concomitant right to mark the 
offense with disapproval. Court procedure, though admittedly intimidating 
to the unsophisticated, is justified on the grounds that “its dramaturgical— 
and even liturgical—qualities underline that it is an activity invested with 
acutely moral properties since justice is a moral phenomenon” (p. 131). 

The book is not for the novice who seeks an overview of the state of 
theory and research on deviance or even on crime and delinquency. Those 
familiar with the literature may find it interesting from the viewpoint of 
the sociology of knowledge but should not expect new insights or interpre- 
tations that will bring a shock of recognition. 
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Social Deviance. By S. Giora Shoham. New York: Gardner Press, 1976. 
Distributed by Halsted Press Division of John Wiley & Sons. Pp. xvi+-163. 
$13.95. 


Andrew Hopkins 
Australian National University 


Edward Saragin, writing in the foreword to Social Deviance, describes it as 
“a brilliant creative achievement.” Few books can justify such praise, and 
this is not one of them. It has strengths and weaknesses, both stemming 
from its unconventional approach to the subject. S. Giora Shoham is a 
lawyer by training and is widely read in the sociology and psychology of 
deviance as well as having a remarkable knowledge of literary references 
to deviance. Much of the book is in fact a study of deviance through litera- 
ture. At times this approach works well, as illustrated by the following dis- 
cussion of “salvation through pollution.” 


One aspect of this theme of salvation through the gutter is the story of the 
descent of Jesus into Hell in order to save some worthy fallen souls. Thomas 
Mann retells another similar legend—that one of the popes of Christendom, 
born of an incestuous union between a brother and sister, later sired chil- 
dren by his own mother. This sinner, Gregorius, was chosen to be Vicar of 
Christ because of his sins, which made him suitable for beatitude. “A child 
of shame, his mother’s spouse, his grandfather’s son-in-law his father’s 
father-in-law, monstrous brother of his own children, was led to St. Peter’s 
seat.” Sin, thus, is a prerequisite of salvation. Mann portrays in this story 
not only the dialectical interchange of purity and pollution, but the instru- 
mentality of sin in opening the door of Paradise. [P. 78] 


At times, however, this reference to literature is not so convincing. Sho- 
ham quotes the story of the thief-poet-philosopher Jean Genet. Genet, a 
foundling, spent his early formative years in an orphanage. He was sub- 
sequently adopted into a family which “attributed any mishap or misdeed 
to ‘the little bastard’ from the orphanage. . . . His self-image, the inner 
anchor of his identity, . . . [thus came to consist] of these negative definitions, 
images, and characteristics, given to him by the relevant others. Genet did 
his utmost to comply with this negative image and wilfully, almost joy- 
fully, plunged into depths of negativism. He finally knew who he was, for he 
had been given the self-image he had never had—as it happened that of a 
pederast and a thief” (p. 55). This is altogether too simplistic an account 
of how a deviant label becomes attached. Yet Shoham relies on it heavily, 
to the detriment of his argument. 

The book contains a useful discussion of causality which identifies three 
types of causal factor—personality, social, and situational—all of which are 
involved in the deviant act. The situational is perhaps the least familiar to 
sociologists. Consider this: “A drunken husband, beating his wife in their 
kitchen, gave her a butcher’s knife and dared her to use it on him. She 
claimed that if he struck her once more, she would use the knife. He slapped 
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her face and she stabbed him—to death” (pp. 120-21). Explanations of 
this murder in terms of psychological irregularities, XYY chromosomes, or 
the characteristics of the neighborhood are clearly insufficient. It must also 
be seen as the “culmination of an escalation of tension and violence” (p. 
121). Except for this process of escalation the murder would never have 
occurred. 

Also worth mentioning is Shoham’s tantalizing but ultimately confusing 
discussion of the “phenomenology of deviance.” He proposes the following 
“model of deviance”: self-concept + value deviance + deviant behavior -+ 
social stigma -+ transcendental convictions —> social deviance (p. 50). 
There follows a discussion of each of the “components” of this model but 
the significance of the pluses and the arrow is never made clear. Certainly 
it is not intended as a causal model, and one feels that Shoham would have 
done well to avoid the language of “components” and “models” altogether. 

Somewhat irritating is the misinterpretation of Durkheim that runs 
through the book. On several occasions Shoham attributes to Durkheim 
the view that deviants gre “by definition detrimental to the interests of the 
group, and their faulty solidarity invariably injures the group itself” (p. 4). 
In The Rules of Sociological Method, however, Durkheim wrote at some 
length about the normality and even desirability of crime. “There is no 
occasion for self-congratulation when the crime rate drops noticeably below 
the average level, for we may be certain that this apparent progress is as- 
sociated with some social disorder,” he wrote in “The Normal and the 
Pathological” (The Sociology of Crime and Delinquency, ed. M. Wolfgang, 
L. Savitz, and N. Johnston [New York: Wiley, 1970], p. 14). Shoham shares 
Durkheim’s views on the functions of deviance; it is a pity he does not 
recognize it. 

Social Deviance is a short book, too short to serve as a text. It could, 
however, be used as provocative preliminary reading for a course in the 
sociology of deviance. 


The Rendezvous: A Case Study of an After-Hours Club. By Julian B. Roe- 
buck and Wolfgang Frese. New York: Free Press, 1976. Pp. x +278. $10.95. 


Andrea Fontana 


University of Nevada at Las Vegas 


The Rendezvous is an illegal (unlicensed) after-hours club open from 1:00 
A.M. to 7:00 a.m. when other night spots are closed. The club is the only one 
of its kind in an unidentified northeastern city. The Rendezvous is a high- 
quality club; it runs smoothly, the drinks are good, the music is excellent, 
the employees are expert and courteous, and the other patrons are friendly 
or at worst indifferent. The Rendezvous truly seems to be the Shangri-la 
of night spots, but is this sociologically relevant? 

Julian B. Roebuck and Wolfgang Frese provide readers with a detailed 
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description of the club. They begin their book by extensively reviewing the 
literature on drinking establishments. They proceed to offer a theoretical 
orientation based on a combination of microsociology and symbolic inter- 
actionism. The authors focus on the importance of the elements of sociabil- 
ity and play in the “time-out” setting offered by the club. The questions 
they ask are: how is this place possible? what goes on there? who are the 
patrons? and so on. 

One of the authors had been a member of the club for a period of 10 
years and decided to do the study with the collaboration of the other author 
and the encouragement of the owner-manager of The Rendezvous. Roebuck 
and Frese relied on participant observation and in-depth interviews. Fur- 
thermore, they state that they “triangulated” the data by checking each 
other’s findings. 

The book minutely describes the setting and then moves on to observa- 
tions of sociability and play in the various sections of the club, such as the 
bar, open booths, and the like. A detailed typology of patrons and employees 
follows. Finally, a brief conclusion summarizes the data: “A deviant setting 
where the straight and criminal world intersect, [The Rendezvous] supports 
not only deviant behavior but provides a place for deviants to act ‘normally’ 
and for straights to act ‘deviantly’ ” (p. 257). 

This ethnographic study tends to be very descriptive but adds little theo- 
retically beyond confirming other studies that have shown that sociability 
and play are indeed important elements in a “time-out” setting. There are 
also methodological problems. The authors claim to present the members’ 
viewpoint of the situation but in fact they rely on a priori sociological cate- 
gories derived from previous studies. Thus the data are fitted into preestab- 
lished categories, leaving the reader in the dark about whether they do in 
fact represent the members’ views of the club, its patrons, and the types of 
interaction. The claim of “triangulation” of data is never exemplified by 
actual cases nor are disagreements of interpretation that may have arisen 
between the authors reported. If there were discrepancies, whose view are 
we given and why? Also, what is the influence on the study of the senior 
author’s 10 years of membership in the club? We are never told. 

There are other problems. Readers have to wade through 75 pages of 
introduction, a review of the literature, theory, and methodology before 
coming to the ethnographic material itself. When this material is finally 
presented it is divided into so many categories and subcategories that it 
loses much of its potential interest through fragmentation. Finally, the 
study is replete with such terms as “man” and “actor,” while perhaps “hu- 
man being” and “performer” would have been more appropriate. 

It is unfortunate that Roebuck and Frese did not explore some of the 
great potential of their material. For instance, they rely on Georg Simmel’s 
notion that in sociability settings differences among members are tempo- 
rarily forgotten and all individuals are treated as equals. In fact, the data 
of The Rendezvous: A Case Study of an After-Hours Club unwittingly 
show this not to be the case. Patrons of the club are accorded differential 
status by other patrons and employees. Some are merely tolerated and 
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treated with cold indifference (hip squares), while others are warmly wel- 
comed and given undisputed preference (businessmen). This finding con- 
firms empirically what has previously been suggested by Sherri Cavan, that’ 
“time-out” places are not as sealed off from everyday life as commonly 
believed. 

In conclusion, this study is a description of a high-quality after-hours 
club which may be of interest to social scientists concerned with leisure in 
general and bar behavior in particular. 


The Study of Turnover. By James L. Price. Ames: Iowa State University 
Press, 1977. $8.95. 


Selwyn W. Becker 
University of Chicago 


In The Study of Turnover, James L. Price aims to present “... an orderly 
and compact arrangement of substantive findings . . . ” about turnover. 
This, presumably, will enable researchers to use more efficiently the im- 
mense literature on organizational turnover. (We are never told how im- 
mense the literature is, but the bibliography of more than 300 items gives 
us some indication.) It is important to use the literature efficiently because 
turnover is related to many organizational variables which either affect or 
are affected by turnover. This, then, is Price’s objective: to present the 
substantive findings in a way that will enable researchers to make better 
use of the literature. Did he achieve his objective? Without question, he 
did. And he did because he produced more than a simple orderly arrange- 
ment of findings. 

For instance, in his discussion of how to measure turnover, Price includes 
eight different measures, evaluates their good and bad points, and considers 
when each should or could be used. He also describes the correlates of turn- 
over as well as the determinants and the variables which intervene between 
the determinants and the prediction of turnover. The relations between the 
determinants, intervening variables, and turnover are presented in the form 
of propositions and the evidence supporting the propositions is categorized - 
as strong, moderate, or weak depending on the amount and strength of that 
support. He also assesses the impact of turnover on seven organizational 
variables: effectiveness, administrative staff, formalization, integration, 
satisfaction, innovation, and centralization. 

Each of the chapters—on measurement, correlates, determinants, and 
impact—concludes with a little gold mine full of nuggets entitled “Future 
Research” in which Price details omissions or contradictions in the literature 
where further research is needed to increase our understanding. Un- 
doubtedly, Ph.D. students looking for thesis topics will mine these nuggets. 

The one fault I find in this work is that Price failed to evaluate critically 
the quality of the research that produced the results he cited. If a high 
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correlation was cited, for example, there was no discussion of whether or not 
proper controls or biased samples affected the correlation. If turnover was 
called a dependent variable by a researcher, Price included his independent 
variable as a determinant despite the fact that the study might have been 
correlational and/or cross-sectional. Causal determinants are enormously 
difficult if not impossible to ascertain from cross-sectional studies. 

This criticism faults Price not for what he attempted to achieve (for he 
did that) but for not achieving what I, the reviewer, would have liked him 
to achieve. Surely, this is but a faint damn amid a goodly amount of praise. 


The Politics of Pluralism: A Comparative Study of Lebanon and Ghana. 
By David R. Smock and Audrey C. Smock. New York: Elsevier Scientific 
Publishing Co., 1975. Pp. x+369. $12.50. 


Michael W. Suleiman 
Kansas State University 


The Politics of Pluralism is basically a comparative study of two pluralist 
societies one of which (Lebanon) is viewed as having fared better than the 
other. A brief discussion of the models of pluralism and some of the well- 
known writings on the subject introduces the substantive chapters on the 
two countries. Smock and Smock clearly favor the ideas of Arend Lijphart 
on consociational democracy, Eric Nordlinger on conflict regulation, and, 
even more particularly, the works of Milton Esman. Their own concept of 
“national accommodation” derives from the above and is quite similar to 
Esman’s “guidance model of conflict management.” 

Smock and Smock’s main thesis is that in a pluralist society, ethnicity 
(in Ghana) or sectarianism (in Lebanon) is too important a factor to be 
ignored, suppressed, or eliminated. The best alternative, therefore, is to 
recognize its presence and deal with it openly. Ghana tried to ignore or hide 
its ethnic divisions but has failed in this endeavor, whereas Lebanon has 
recognized and accepted its confessionalism with much more success—at 
least up to 1973. 

Against criticisms of and attacks on the Lebanese “confessional democ- 
racy” arrangement, the traditionalists and most students of Lebanon, 
especially in the West, praised the system exactly because it worked. Smock 
and Smock agree with and reinforce this assessment, arguing against Mi- 
chael Hudson (The Precarious Republic: Political Modernization in Leba- 
non [New York: Random House, 1968]) and against me (Political Parties 
in Lebanon: The Challenge of a Fragmented Political Culture [Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1967]), who have both warned of the possi- 
ble difficulties and pointed out the absence of a “Lebanese” nationalism. 

All that the Lebanese formula needed, according to Smock and Smock, 
was a clear attempt on the part of governmental authorities to provide a 
gentle but firm push toward. national accommodation, especially in the area 
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of education. The main difficulty with this approach, for Lebanon in particu- 
lar but for other pluralist societies as well, I believe, is that it tends to rely 
on some mistaken assumptions about the system and its components. For 
instance, is the Lebanese formula closer to Milton Esman’s “balanced plu- 
ralism” or to the “institutionalized dominance” model? I believe it is closer 
to the latter—hence the unworkability of the model as stated by Smock and 
Smock and others. If this is true, then many other assumptions are called 
into question. 

In the case of Lebanon, the Maronites have, in fact, had institutionalized 
dominance (see my “Origins of the Lebanese Civil War,” in Lebanon: 
Crisis and Challenge in the Arab World [Detroit: Association of Arab- 
American University Graduates, 1977]). Thus an increase in the size of 
any other sect, especially a Muslim one, becomes a major element of system 
instability. If the Maronites have had the presidency of the republic because 
they were once the most numerous, should the Shiites now have it since 
they are believed to be the largest community? It is my view that confes- 
sional democracy is unable to deal with this problem because substantial 
sections of the Maronite community have refused to surrender any of their 
powers or prerogatives—and have had the means to block such attempts— 
even if it meant civil war or dismemberment of the country. 

Smock and Smock were encouragec by some convergence of views be- 
tween Christians and Muslims in Lebanon. While this trend toward “na- 
tional accommodation,” favored by them, is commendable, I tend to believe 
that this factor might have encouraged the extremists among Maronites to 
resist compromise—because they saw their own side and point of view 
weakening. The “better” alternative for them was to seek a smaller “Chris- 
tian” state where they could preserve their power, ideology, and “way of 
life.” It is this same sentiment that has motivated them all along to resist 
proposed changes which might have brought about greater national accom- 
modation. Thus, civil marriage is anathema to them (as it is to the religious 
leaders of other communities), and they have fought to keep the educational 
system mainly in private hands, devoid of a single national ideology or even 
a set of civic values. In other words, the Lebanese system worked against 
and frustrated attempts at national accommodation. 

The main problem in such a system is internal, when one group attempts 
to institutionalize and maintain its power. But any internal disagreement, 
crisis, or imbalance is likely to be exacerbated rather than reduced by the 
interference of outsiders anxious to advance their own interests—and find- 
ing numerous and often ready and willing allies from among the various 
sectarian groups in the country. Hence the tragedy of Lebanon, and the 
difficulty of finding a workable formula to end the civil war that has prac- 
tically paralyzed and partitioned the country for the past four years. 

Smock and Smock did not rigorously define and test any hypothesis. 
Nevertheless, their detailed accounts of Lebanon and Ghana are among the 
best on these countries. Also their work is not a mere review of previous liter- 
ature on the subject, as these authors conducted several well-designed sur- 
veys to gauge opinion on various issues in the two states. 
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Grass Roots in an African City: Political Behavior in Nairobi. By Marc H: 
Ross. Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1975. Pp. 166. $19.50. 


Cherry Gertzel 
Flinders University of South Australia os 


This study of political behavior at the grass-roots level in Nairobi in the 
1960s seeks to identify relationships of political participation and political 
alienation to social status and ethnicity. It is based on fieldwork, including 
surveys, interviews, and participant observation, in two Nairobi housing 
estates, Shauri Moyo and Kariokor, carried out during two separate periods, 
the first from June to August 1966 and the second from July 1967 to March 
1968, Part one provides a compact but most useful outline of social and 
economic conditions in Nairobi in general and in the two housing estates in 
particular, with some useful empirical data on income, occupation, and 
neighborhood. Part two uses these data to explain the social bases of politi- 
cal involvement and attitudes toward government and politicians in the in- 
dependent Kenyan state. 

The conclusions are important if not unexpected. Marc H. Ross found 
that in the Nairobi of the 1960s urbanization had not diminished the sense 
of ethnic identity. On the contrary, ethnicity, which he sees as situational, 
remained of critical importance in determining differences of political atti- 
tudes and beliefs among the Nairobi citizenry. Ethnic identification in poli- 
tics was largely independent of social status; ethnicity was important in 
determining political attitudes as well as social networks; and this applied 
to the rich as well as to the poor. Moreover, the continuing close links be- 
tween rural and urban areas significantly weakened any potential for action. 

In a city that the Kikuyu have always regarded as their own, it is not 
surprising, however, that a growing sense of Kikuyu domination led to 
increasingly negative attitudes toward the government on the part of other 
ethnic groups. What is more significant is the extent to which social and 
economic differences had already contributed to different political attitudes 
within the dominant Kikuyu group. Ross found a distinct variation in atti- 
tudes between economic strata: the upper-income Luo were more favorably 
inclined toward the government than were the lower-income Kikuyu. Among 
the Kikuyu, estrangement could be clearly related to education, income, 
and land ownership. Rural-urban links resulted less in estrangement, sug- 
gesting the greater degree of change in the Kikuyu countryside than else- 
where. However, the divorce of urban workers from the land, which is an 
essential prerequisite for the development of a genuine proletariat, had gone 
further among them than among other ethnic groups. Hence, if emerging 
class structures were politically relevant in the sixties it was among the 
urban Kikuyu poor that the greatest potential for political action against 
the government would be found. A new phase of Kenyan politics had begun 
in which political consciousness would be more closely related to class struc- 
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ture. If no such challenge was made to the government in the sixties, this 
was because class consciousness was still weaker than the continuing ethnic 
ties that bound the Kikuyu urban poor to a Kikuyu-controlled government. 

These findings make sense, especially when we look back to the failure of 
the Kenya People’s Union in the second half of the sixties to mobilize sup- 
port among the Kikuyu against the government’s economic policies, in 
particular the distribution of wealth. What are less convincing, however, are 
Ross’s conclusions about what he sees as the significant-decline in partici- 
pation in the postcolonial as compared with the colonial state. On the basis 
of his survey data, he suggests that the urban crowd has been progressively 
excluded from political participation, and that politics has become in- 
creasingly the preserve of the educated and those of higher social status. 

There is obviously some truth in this conclusion, as anyone who tried to 
identify the role of the party in the sixties could testify. Yet the notion that 
the African crowd had been eliminated from politics accords strangely with 
recollections of the intense local-level political activity of those years and 
the care with which national politicians responded to local-level demands. 
Those years witnessed the political conflict focused on the Kenya People’s 
Union and the brief but intense political struggle that followed Tom 
Mboya’s assassination. Moreover, although the events surrounding Mboya’s 
assassination fall outside the period of Ross’s fieldwork, it is difficult to 
ignore the mass swearing of oaths of loyalty at Gatundu that occurred over 
the months before as well as after his death. On two occasions within three 
years, first at the time of the little general election in 1966, and second 
at the time of Mboya’s death, the urban Kikuyu mass was intimately in- 
volved in the resolution of political conflict. The years 1965—70 were also 
the peak of self-help activity; and although self-help was a rural rather than 
an urban phenomenon, the close links between rural and urban dwellers 
ensured the participation of the latter in the movement. 

The difficulty here lies in'the definition which Ross uses to identify politi- 
cal participation. For him the nature of political participation has changed. 
In the colonial state the urban crowd was directly involved in the party and 
in the electoral politics that provided the basis for the nationalist struggle. 
In the independent state, politics is concerned less with party or electoral 
activity and more with attempts on the part of the population to acquire 
information and to present its views and demands to the elite. This requires 
skills, such as literacy, that depend on education and income. Hence politics 
becomes an elite activity. Yet this is a very narrow definition of participa- 
tion. Participation for the common man in Nairobi might not have meant 
reading the newspaper or visiting Parliament, but the evidence makes it 
clear that the uneducated and the poor contributed their bit to self-help and 
took the oath at Gatundu. This was brought out clearly in Ross’s earlier 
study of Nairobi squatters (Tke Political Integration of Urban Squatters 
[Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press, 1973]), in which he demon- 
strated the manner in which such activity effectively integrated the urban 
poor into a visibly unequal urban society. If we revise Ross’s definition of 
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participation to incorporate the activities of harambee and the oath-taking 
ceremony we come closer to understanding the continuing power of ethnicity 
in a situation of growing economic inequality; for it was those forms of 
participation that provided the critical opportunities for elite manipulation 
of the urban crowd and their ethnic loyalities. We must also conclude that 
the Nairobi crowd had by no means been depoliticized, which may in turn 
explain the increasing tensions that had emerged by the end of the decade. 

I missed the warmth and intimate awareness of grass-roots attitudes that 
characterized Ross’s earlier volume. Perhaps therefore it is relevant that 
this study seems to rely more on survey data than on participant observa- 
tion, and that it has emerged at a time when Ross is inevitably a good deal 
more distant from his material. Nevertheless it offers us a useful, if general, 
analysis of political behavior in Nairobi that contributes to our understand- 
ing of the political forces at work in the formative period of the neo- 
colonial state. 


Development and Social Change in Yugoslavia: Crises and Perspectives of 
Building a Nation. By Peter Jambrek. Lexington, Mass.: Lexington Books, 
1975. Pp. xiv-+-280. $19.50. 


Development’s Influence on Yugoslav Political Values. By Cal Clark and 
Karl F. Johnson. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1976. Pp. 72. 
$3.00 (paper). 


Richard Farkas 
De Paul University 


The scholarly partnership between social scientists from Communist sys- 
tems and their counterparts from the West is just beginning to crystallize. 
This embryonic effort requires a clarity of goals and methods, coupled neces- 
sarily with a modicum of intellectual independence vis-a-vis the political 
establishment of the moment. The two efforts under review represent two 
of the more positive strains in this academic enterprise. Peter Jambrek is a 
Yugoslav scholar (University of Ljubljana) whose extensive study in the 
United States (University of Chicago) has produced a book which is a 
combination of some of the best American efforts to theorize about ‘“‘devel- 
opment,” intensive knowledge of his subject society, and a presentation of 
data and analysis from a wide range of Yugoslav studies hitherto unrecog- 
nized by or unavailable to Western analysts. Cal Clark and Karl Johnson’s 
paper reflects both the potential and the limitations of efforts by American 
scholars to use rigorous techniques to gain an empirical understanding of 
the mechanics of and change in the thinking of persons in a society under- 
going apparent economic development. 

Jambrek’s Development and Social Change in Yugoslavia begins with a 
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persuasive critique of Western developmental studies and theorizing. His 
observations seem especially meaningful in light of American efforts to 
understand phenomena in East European Communist systems. From the 
outset he warns against the inclination to view change, identified along any 
number of dimensions of development, as unilinear. The subsequent anal- 
ysis of data supports his contention that linear change is infrequent. Unlike 
many treatments of development and modernization by East European 
scholars, Jambrek moves quickly and decisively to the most central and 
controversial issues of socialist development: (1) the nature of the balance 
and linkage of centralization and control (pluralism is offered as an inter- 
vening variable), (2) the roles of the Communist party and its impact on 
participation, (3) the dynamics of institutional differentiation (concentra- 
tion vs. dispersion of political power), and (4) the apparent incongruity 
between the system’s ability to process information and its propensity to 
produce information. Throughout, the analysis is frank, scholarly, and 
anchored in empirical data. 

The chapters are organized around evolution, differentiation, and issues 
and crises of development and integration. As the analysis proceeds, Jam- 
brek begins to solidify a “framework” of development (in chap. 1) and 
models of the “socio-economic bases of political change” and “dialectics of 
political change.” Although the conceptual links between the component 
parts are not always clear and persuasive, the book has many especially 
interesting qualities which distinguish it. There is a useful glimpse of the 
issues faced by Marxist scholars introducing empirical social science to their 
systems. The Yugoslav distinction between “class” and “status” in society 
is presented effectively. Drawing on extensive communal data (mostly 
Slovenian), Jambrek scrutinizes the functional differentiation of the politi- 
cal system. One significant finding points to a degree of decentralization of 
the political system beyond which both elites and masses view decentraliza- 
tion as undesirable and not likely to increase participation. It is worth re- 
peating that this book uses data (budget shifts, public opinion, elite inter- 
views, etc.) and cites sources that by themselves could justify its inclusion 
in a scholarly library. In particular, it may stimulate interest in an unpub- 
lished systems analysis of the Yugoslav system by B. Vilfan entitled “Cop- 
ing with Evolution.” The texture of the volume changes perceptibly in 
chapter 5, “Crises and Perspectives of Development.” The focus is on often- 
identified problems, but the discussion is interesting because of the author’s 
apparent intimacy with and feeling for issues ayong students, intellec- 
tuals, and strikers. 

The methodology of the analysis is sophisticated by the standards of 
analysts of Eastern Europe, whether from East or West. That said, some 
problems remain with select operationalizations and the many problems 
inherent in the methodology used by the official Yugoslav Statistical Year- 
book. As serious and in some sense more unfortunate is the incomplete 
editorial job. The structure of the tables and the typographical errors 
are disturbing. 
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In Developments Influence on Yugoslav Political Values, Clark and 
Johnson have produced a systematic analysis with the design of identifying 
“attitudinal modernism.” They build coherently on developmental theory, 
testing propositions with carefully reasoned statistical techniques. They 
suspected incongruity between socioeconomic and political development 
and, within the very precisely scaled bounds of their study, found that 
economic growth did precipitate popular attitudes conducive to further de- 
velopment but that other predicted incongruities were observable. Essen- 
tially, the authors take the attitudinal data set produced by George Zanino- 
vich, augment it with other developmental factors, and subject it to 
advanced-form statistical analyses. Of the personal factors they use, ‘“‘educa- 
tion” and “nationality” are concluded to be the best predictors of socio- 
political attitudes. Similarly, they find that a “growth-wealth” factor for 
the community has a decided impact on attitudes. As Jambrek did, Clark 
and Johnson turn to participation and decentralization as keys to monitor- 
ing change in Yugoslavia. They conclude that “the attitudes about the 
state’s social and economic role, hence, conform poorly to the postulate of 
developmental theory that growth is best promoted by individual initiative 
and institutional decentralization” (p. 26). However, while Jambrek pur- 
sues this notion by delineating the degrees to which and areas in which 
participation and decentralization are desirable, Clark and Johnson shrink 
from their meaningful conclusion by suggesting, “The most likely reason for 
this finding, quite striking in view of the saliency of this issue in Yugoslavia, 
is that these items must not tap directly a centralism-decentralism dimen- 
sion” (p. 27). 

The merits of the study are the organization and creativity of its design. 
At points it draws to our attention fertile areas for further investigation. 
The form of the publication (a Sage Professional Paper) prevents it from 
fleshing out the lines of analysis to the point that it could be comparable to 
the analysis of the Jambrek volume. 

Clark and Johnson find that development seems to have most impact on 
attitudes relating to participation and patriotism. They find a marked pre- 
paredness among Yugoslavs to sacrifice short-run material gains for “de- 
velopment,” and they show that Party members and residents of developed 
communes hold values more conducive to further socioeconomic progress. 
Interestingly, they find no unified elite value structure, although they cite 
the Party as the bearer of the most “modern” value set in the society. They 
find broad acceptance of developmental norms, while echoing Jambrek’s 
warnings of anticipating “continuous” attitudinal modernization. They con- 
clude that development is a more important causal factor than ideology in 
the shaping of Yugoslav attitudes, among either the elite or the mass. 

Both books warrant close examination. Obviously the Jambrek volume 
offers dimensions not possible in the Clark and Johnson piece. Both con- 
tribute to the evolving reality that Communist nations can be productively 
examined as developing systems which are beginning to generate enough 
data, intellectual opportunity, and cooperative scholarship to render an 
accurate and useful picture of themselves. 
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Culture and Political Economy in Western Sicily. By Jane Schneider and 
Peter Schneider. New York: Academic Press, 1976. Pp. xv-+256. $15.75. 


Economic Development and Social Change in Sicily. By Jane Hilowitz. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman Publishing Co., 1976. Pp. xvii-+204. $11.95. 


Luigi Graziano 
University of Torino 


Both books are studies in economic dependency and the subordinate role 
of one region, Sicily, in the world economy. For Schneider and Schneider, 
this is the result of a “colonial history” which goes back to Spanish rule and 
earlier foreign dominations over the island. Jane Hilowitz puts the blame on 
postwar industrialization, which resulted in a “neo-colonialist” economy 
with limited impact on local society. 

Somewhat similar in their conclusions, the books differ in at least two 
respects. Schneider and Schneider studied a small town (approximately 
7,000 inhabitants) in western Sicily, the classical land of latifundia and 
Mafia, while Hilowitz focused on the province of Syracuse in eastern Sicily, 
an area which is both Mafia-free and agriculturally more advanced. Above 
all, the two books differ in their theoretical scope: Hilowitz’s is a descriptive 
account of social change since 1860, whereas Schneider and Schneider in- 
tend to provide a genetic theory of culture in dependent societies. In so 
doing, they introduce new theoretical categories and challenge such estab- 
lished concepts as “feudalism” and “tradition.” I shall examine the two 
books separately, starting with the latter. 

Culture and Political Economy in Western Sicily is divided into two parts. 
Part one deals with the protocolonial period in Sicilian history (from Greek 
times up to the 19th century) and points to one characteristic—Sicily as an 
“export-oriented monocrop economy” (p. 7)—as the key for understanding 
more recent developments in the island (Sicily since 1800, part two). 
Sicily’s subordinate role in “historical world-systems” is seen as the central 
facto rin her nondevelopment (chap. 1 and passim). 

The authors pay special attention to Sicily as a wheat-exporting region 
under the Spanish empire (from the 1400s on) and note that Spain’s was 
a precapitalist empire which emerged simultaneously with the growing capi- 
talist markets in Northern Europe. Hence there was a contradiction between 
political domination and economic weakness, which was not without serious 
consequences for the empire’s “periphery.” Sicily was torn, so to speak, 
between Spanish rule and what Schneider and Schneider call, in a different 
context which bears similarity to Sicily (Latin America), the “irresistible 
pull” of northern markets (p. 50). It is this “fundamental contradiction” 
(p. 13), they argue, which explains the enduring traits of Sicilian society: 
its export-oriented, parasitic economy (“broker capitalism”); a social struc- 
ture centered on “rural entrepreneurs” and Mafia; and its culture. 

Such an ambitious analytical design poses a number of problems. I would 
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distinguish three: (1) a problem in historical analysis; (2) a problem in 
theoretical cogency (does the theory explain what it is supposed to ex- 
plain?) ; and (3) a level-of-analysis problem—the two “poles” of the book 
are Sicily and the world, and insufficient attention is paid to the national 
dimension. This, incidentally, is what makes part two (devoted largely to 
post-1860 Sicily) by far the weaker section of the work. 

First, to be persuasive, the case of Sicily’s “‘colonial” integration into the 
world market would require a more extensive historical analysis than the 
one provided by Schneider and Schneider. In fact, it is quite surprising to 
find that Sicily’s role in “historical world-systems” is dealt with in a section 
which is both brief and sketchy (pp. 20-27). Nowhere does one find sys- 
tematic data on Sicily’s foreign trade, under Spanish rule or afterward. The 
few data presented in this section are clearly inadequate for a problem of 
such magnitude. 

Second, our understanding of Sicilian society is only marginally improved 
when we add the theoretical superstructure of role specialization in world 
systems. Here are two examples drawn from two otherwise excellent chap- 
ters, chapter 5 on culture and chapter 4 on social structure. 

Chapter 5 contains a very good discussion of honor as one of the central 
operating values in Sicilian culture. It also offers a good functional explana- 
tion of women’s chastity (as part of honor): chastity is important, the au- 
thors argue, because its breach would undermine the credibility of the family 
as a corporate unit, while favoring the ‘expansionist policy” of rival families 
(pp. 89-90). Besides this explanation, they offer alternative explanations of 
chastity, one of which—the most congenial to their theory—centers on the 
notion of “woman-capture”: “families . . . defended [women’s] chastity 
. .. in response to the threat posed by the agents of local and foreign slave 
markets” (p. 97). Supposedly, women were needed, particularly as workers 
in the luxury industries characteristic of an underdeveloped metropolitan 
area such as Spain (ibid.). Except that Sicily exported wheat, not slaves. 
Thus the authors have to fall back on an explanation—-woman-capture by 
local aristocrats—-which is tentative and, in any case, unrelated to a theory 
of international dependency. 

Rural entrepreneurs, the “most significant group” in Sicilian society (p. 
7), are supposed to derive their power “from activities that tied them to 
the world economy” (p. 8). They are “broker capitalists” par excellence. 
However, the discussion on the social-economic functions of this group con- 
tains hardly any reference to international trade (pp. 66-79). Et pour 
cause, This is not a class, but a congeries of mediators (gadelloti, carters, 
estate guards, mafiosi, etc.) whose interest in foreign trade is at most vi- 
carious. The real mediators between Sicily and the world seem to be the 
“grain barons” living in Palermo and other cities, about whom the authors 
say nothing. 

Third, the level-of-analysis problem ties in with the authors’ notion of 
capitalist integration. By equating market integration with capitalism, they 
overestimate the spread of capitalism in Sicily (p. 45). Now, historically, 
capitalist integration is the primary concern of the national state, a dimen- 
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sion which is strangely missing in Schneider and Schneider’s analysis. Why 
did Sicily preserve its brand of “capitalism”—violent and parasitic—even 
in-the context of a nation unified by the bourgeoisie? Surely this has less 
to do with foreign capitals and exports than with the nature of the power 
bloc which came to dominate Italy after 1860, of which the southern para- 
sitic bourgeoisie was an increasingly powerful component. 

This leads to the authors’ prescription for Sicily—‘‘deliberate closure” to 
the world (p. 3)—-which is not only anachronistic, but theoretically wrong. 
As a number of studies have demonstrated (e.g., those by R. Villari, Sereni, 
and Carocci), the Mezzogiorno has suffered less from capitalist exploitation 
than from the lack of it; that is, the lack of a truly national-capitalist revo- 
lution which, along with exploitation, would have effected the sweeping 
changes capitalism carries with it. Even if it were feasible, “closure” to the 
world would simply mean the preservation of the status quo. 

Hilowitz’s work is less ambitious and focuses on “concrete situations” 
rather than “abstract models” (p. xiv). It is divided into two parts. Part 
one offers a description of the economy, social structure, and kinship pat- 
terns in preindustrial Syracuse, while part two deals with the effects of 
postwar industrialization. We learn that the stratification system has 
changed (eclipse of the aristocracy, greater militancy of the day laborers, 
and the rise of a new class—the industrial workers), but the kinship system 
continues to be largely organized around the nuclear family, the father’s 
authority, and interpersonal relations. 

The emerging pattern of change is one of “accommodation” between the 
old and the new, in terms of both values and behavior (p. 131). If there is 
a single “cause” to such a pattern, it is to be sought in the nature of the 
new industries (mainly, an oil refinery and a huge chemical plant), which 
are operated by big monopolies (Exxon and Montedison, respectively) and 
have no “organic links” to the area (p. 85). 

The main point about this book is that the propositions set forth by the 
author are not always supported by adequate empirical data. A brief ref- 
erence to the problem of workers’ militancy will illustrate the point. 

In a section entitled “The Class Struggle” (pp. 107-18), one reads that 
“class conflict is inevitable and endemic in Syracuse” (p. 107). This is a 
_ plausible proposition, but the evidence provided by the author is contradic- 
tory, especially in view of the fact, equally stressed by Hilowitz, that local 
unions show a number of weaknesses (little solidarity among workers in 
different industries, organizational problems, etc.) (p. 112). She discards 
participation in union affairs as being too restrictive an indicator of class 
consciousness. She adds that, although in a society as individualistic as 
Sicily’s the very fact oi joining a union is prima facie evidence of class 
solidarity, there are alsc instrumental reasons for joining (p. 114). Strikes 
too are a poor indicator, because in Sicily strikers generally act out of sub- 
mission to union leaders rather than out of conviction (p. 115). 

The situation has changed, however, since 1968-69: “strikes today,” 
she writes (pp. 117, 115) “ere a testimony of shared values” and “class 
consciousness.” The only evidence given for the change is the record of 
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Indicators of Sex Typing: Traditional and 
Egalitarian, Situational and Ideological Responses’ 


Otis Dudley Duncan 
University of Arizona 


A new latent class model yields estimates of the prevalence of ideo- 
logical and situational responses by Detroit mothers to four questions 
on assignment of household chores to boys and girls. In 1953 there 
was virtually no ideological traditionalism (although the modal re- 
sponse pattern was the most traditional one) but a significant number 
of ideologically egalitarian responses. Both kinds of ideological re- 
sponse had become more frequent by 1971. By 1976 the modal re- 
sponse was the ideologically egalitarian one, as the entire response 
distribution had shifted toward the egalitarian pole. Yet the highest 
ratio of ideological to situational responses was observed among the 
consistently traditional respondents. The trend in ideological tradi- 
tionalism suggests that ideological justifications for traditional defi- 
nitions of sex roles develop as a reaction to the emergence and 

promulgation of egalitarian ideologies. 


In their instructive study of women’s sex-role attitudes, Mason and Bum- 
pass (1975) sought evidence of an ideological basis for these attitudes 
in the pattern of correlations among responses to statements about sex roles 
and sex differences. Most of the correlations were weak and the authors 
concluded “that women generally do not organize all their sex-role atti- 
tudes along only one such dimension (though there may be some who do)” 
(p. 1213). The suggestion that there are some women (or, for that matter, 
men) whose attitudes are ideologically organized is intriguing. It would 
be of interest to estimate the prevalence of such persons even if the par- 
ticular individuals whose definitions of sex roles are ideologically organized 
cannot be identified with certainty. This paper offers such an estimate, 
based on a latent class model that has not been described hitherto, although 
it is related to models suggested by Goodman (1974a, 1975, 1979). 


DATA AND CONCEPTS 


The specific attitudes considered here are more circumscribed than those 
explored by Mason and Bumpass and correspond roughly to just one of 
1 This research was supported in part by National Science Foundation grant SOC77- 
27365. Charles Brody assisted with computations, and helpful suggestions were offered 


by Clifford C. Clogg, Beverly Duncan, Leo A. Goodman, Arthur L. Stinchcombe, and 
Wendy C. Wolf. 
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the 17 statements their respondents reacted to: “Men should share the 
work around the house with women such as doing dishes, cleaning, and so 
forth” (p. 1219). In the 1971 and 1976 surveys of the Detroit Area Study, 
respondents were asked, “Here are some things that might be done by a 
boy or a girl. Suppose the person were about 13 years old. As I read each 
of these to you, I would like you to tell me if it should be done as a regular 
task by a boy, by a girl, or by both. (a) Shoveling walks, (b) Washing the 
car, (c) Dusting furniture, (d) Making beds.” The same question had been 
asked of a sample of mothers of children under age 19 in the 1953 Detroit 
Area Study, but in that survey an additional item, Fixing light cords, 
appeared between Dust and Beds. 

Changes (1953-71) in response distributions of the four items taken 
one at a time were summarized by Duncan, Schuman, and Duncan (1973). 
Differential changes (1953-71) with respect to various personal charac- 
teristics were analyzed by Duncan and Duncan (1978). These investi- 
gators also reported that the items do not fit the Guttman scale model (as 
modified by Goodman [1975]). Their joint distribution is not well de- 
scribed by the latent class and latent distance models proposed by Lazars- 
feld and Henry (1968), according to the results of tests suggested by 
Goodman (19744, 1974b, 1974c), nor can the associations of pairs of items 
be fully explained by two latent dichotomies. By the criteria of these mod- 
els, therefore, the four child-task items are not unidimensional. Yet the 
pairwise associations of items are substantial. Perhaps the requirement of 
Mason and Bumpass that “intercorrelations among items” give evidence of 
a “single ideological dimension” is too stringent if read as a demand for 
unidimensionality in one of the senses now current in the methodological 
literature. 

The joint response distribution of the four items is shown for each year 
in table 1. In the interest of comparability, this table is restricted to the 
responses of mothers, and the 1976 tabulation excludes respondents in the 
supplemental samples that were taken in that year for reasons not germane 
to this inquiry. The bulk of this report concerns the analysis of the distri- 
butions in table 1. But some rudimentary conceptual distinctions are sug- 
gested as a preliminary to the analysis. 

The terms éraditional and egalitarian—borrowed from Mason and Bum- 
pass (1975)—refer to the manifest content of the responses. The tradi- 
tional (sex-typed) response to Walks and Car is “boy” and to Dust and 
Beds is “girl.” If there were any doubt about this, the fact that hardly 
any respondents answered “girl” to the first two items or “boy” to the last 
two would be persuasive. (The very few respondents giving these highly 
atypical answers are omitted from the counts in table 1.) The egalitarian 
answer for each item is “both” boys and girls. 
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The terms situational and ideological do not refer to directly observable 
features of the response to one item or the pattern of responses to all four 
items. They are latent classes of response patterns (or of the respondents, 
if one prefers). An ideological respondent is one, first of all, whose re- 
sponses are entirely consistent. The number of egalitarian responses is 
either O or 4. But, in addition, the respondent explicitly or implicitly re- 
lates these responses to a general principle, rule, or argument. Thus, one 
spondents could be classified as ideological on the basis of such. remarks. 
There are, nevertheless, several: examples of respondents who explicitly 
spondents could be classified as ideological on the basis of such remarks. 
There are, nevertheless, several examples of respondents who explicitly 
took account of situational factors. “Some families just don’t have the girls 


TABLE 1 


MULTIWAY DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES OF MOTHERS TO FOUR CHILD- 
TASK ITEMS, DETROIT AREA STUDY, 1953, 1971, 1976, AND 
EXPECTED DISTRIBUTION UNDER MODEL 7 





























RESPONSE OBSERVED EXPECTED FREQUENCIES, 
PATTERN* FREQUENCIES MopeL 7 
CELL ee ee E E 
No. W C D B Scoret 1953 1971 1976 1953 1971 1976 
1 POREN i 1 1 1 0 86 32 12 85.43 85.20 12.00f . 
VEA barnes 1 1 íi 2 1 24 489 2 26.40 48.06 1.62 
Feasa 11241 1 7 1 0 7.33 99 05 
Been Ribs 112 2 2 21 18 1 21.66 13.07 1.18 
Soia 1 2 í 1 1 12 40 6 12.76 39.03 3.68 
Govccceens 1212 2 8 67 10 4.96 67.45 11.39 
TAER 1221 2 4 2 0 2.43 2.46 .62 
t: OESE 122 2 3 8 38 18 9.03 40.72 18.45 
e EEE 2 1 1 1 1 20 10 1 18.76 8.38 .27 
10........ 21 1 2 2 12 12 1 8.03 15.94 -92 
geset 2 1 2 1 2 2 0 0 2.24 .33 .03 
Wicasvas 212 2 3 7 6 0 9.16 6.03 .93 
TS EEO 2 2 1 1 2 8 32 3 9.53 31.81 5.13 
14........ 22 1 2 3 1 80 22 5.13 76.12 21.98 
as Poona 2221 3 2 4 1 2.52 2.79 1.21 
16 acetals 222 2 4 35 153 123 31.64 155.62 120.54 
257 594 200 
Ideological Responses 
Tocesasias 1 1 íi 1 0 0.0 50.14 11.34 
| ree 222 2 4 18.62 91.58 70.94 
Situational Responses 
1 E EA 1 1 1 1 0 ate ale er 85.43 35.06 .66 
i 2 2 2 2 4 ci we ind 13.02 64.04 49.60 





* W—Walks, C—Car, D—Dust, B—Beds, 1—one sex (traditional response), 2—both sexes (egalitarian 
response}. 

ft Number of egalitarian responses. 

ł Constrained to agree with observed frequency. 
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and somebody has to do it”—this from a respondent with a score of 4 
egalitarian responses who might, nonetheless, be correctly classified as a 
situational respondent. Or, “Girl [Dust]; if a boy likes to, it’s OK.” Mak- 
ing due allowance for circumstances, a situational respondent could come 
down anywhere on the scale from 0 to 4 egalitarian responses. Some groups 
of respondents, all of whom give situational responses, may lean more in 
the traditional direction than others. There is no logically necessary cor- 
relation between the manifest (traditional vs. egalitarian) and latent (situ- 
ational vs. ideological) dimensions, although a theory of the functions of 
ideologies might suggest conditions under which such a correlation would 
occur. With the materials available, there is no hope of discriminating 
reliably between situationally and ideologically oriented individuals at 
sccres 0 and 4, But the model to be proposed supplies an estimate of the 
relative frequencies of such individuals. 


MCDELS AND PARAMETER ESTIMATES 


Table 1 is a five-way table, four responses by one factor. The data were 
first analyzed intensively using hierarchical loglinear models (Goodman 

970), but the results of these analyses need not be detailed here. Let us 
just note that a model fitting only the 10 two-way marginal tables of the 
five-way cross-classification does not provide an acceptable fit—see the 
likelihood-ratio chi-square (ZŁ?) value, 54.62, df = 27, for model 1 in ta- 
ble 2—even though it provides for year effects on each item and allows 
each pair of items to be associated. The fit can be improved by introducing 


TABLE 2 


ESTIMATES OF CONSISTENCY PARAMETERS AND CHI-SQUARE STATISTICS 
FOR ALTERNATIVE MODELS FITTED TO DATA IN TABLE 1 

















‘TRADITIONAL EGALITARIAN 
1953 1971 1976 1953 1971 1976 

Mover c cr ĉi c ís ce df r? 

| eee 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 27 54.62* 
Beene .93 2.2 14.5 3.8 2.7 3.8 21 20.15 
Kerra 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 26 49 .75* 
Aen Ses 1.4 2.1 5.0 1.4 2.1 5.0 24 30.53 
Dr ieta 1.2 1.6 3.7 2.0 2.8 6.3 23 27.88 
Oire tre 1.1 2.6 19.4 2.6 2.6 2.6 24. 22.80 
: ree 1,0 2.4 18.2 2.4 2.4 2.4 25 22.85 








Neve.—All models require the fitting of the two-way marginals {WC}, {WD}, {WB}, {CD}, {CB}, {DB}, 
{WY}, {CY}, {DY}, {BY}, where the response variables are identified as in table 1 and Y is the trichotomy, 
Year. Fitted counts for all models were obtained with a computer program based on a straightforward modi- 
fication of the iterative scaling algorithm provided by Goodman (1972, p. 665). 


e Parameters constrained: cis = key, ¢ = 1, 2, 3. 
b Constrained: a = 1.0. 
*P <.05. 
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three-way interactions, but the models obtained by that maneuver are not 
very illuminating. 

A different strategy is followed here, one calculated not only to explain 
the higher-order interactions in the data but also to capture the distinction 
between situational and ideological responses. Model 2 (see table 2) again 
fits all two-way marginals but, in addition, constrains the fitted count in 
each of cells 1 and 16 (see table 1 for the numbering of cells) for each 
year to equal the corresponding observed count. A quite acceptable fit is 
thereby obtained. And the unmistakable improvement, L?(1) — L?(2) = 
34.47, df = 27 — 21 = 6, suggests that allowing for consistency effects 
pertaining to the six cells uncovers a salient feature of the data. Let us 
postpone the explication of these eifects until the remaining models have 
been described. , 

Model 3, like the other models in table 1, fits all two-way marginal 
tables of the five variables. Like model 2, it gives special treatment to 
cells 1 and 16. But instead of requiring each of the fitted counts in these 
cells to agree with the observed count, it only constrains the sum of the 
six fitted counts—cells 1 and 16 in three years—to agree with the sum of 
the observed counts in those six cells. Model 3 is seen to provide a signifi- 
cant improvement over model 1. But it does not fit satisfactorily nor is its 
fit good by comparison with that of model 2. 

Whereas model 2 enters consistency effects into the model in a com- 
pletely unconstrained manner, model 3 includes a single, very highly con- 
strained consistency effect. The remaining models in table 2 differ in re- 
gard to the number and pattern of constraints placed on the consistency 
effects. Inasmuch as model 7 is attractive in terms of parsimony by com- 
parison with models 2, 5, and 6, and in terms of goodness of fit by com- 
parison with models 1, 3, and 4, it is chosen as the vehicle for summarizing 
the data and estimating parameters. Expected counts under model 7 are 
given in the last three columns of table 1. 

The key to interpretation of all the models in table 2 is the calculation- 
of odds ratios measuring association of each pair of items, using the fitted 
counts under the model. For each pair of items there are four sets of four 
cells each (in each year) that can be used to calculate the odds ratio (or 
cross-product ratio) for that pair of items (see note to table 1 for letter 
abbreviations for item names), net of their respective associations with the 
other two items. The association (CB) for 1971 (for example) can be cal- 
culated from cells 1, 2, 5, and 6 as (85.20) (67.45) /(48.06) (39.03) = 3.1; 
from cells 3, 4, 7, and 8 as (0.99) (40.72) /(13.07) (2.46) = 1.3; and, 
similarly, from cells 9, 10, 13, and 14, as 1.3; and from cells 11, 12, 15, 
and 16, as 3.1. Note that two different values, 3.1 and 1.3, were obtained 
for the (CB) association. The ratio 3.1/1.3 = 2.4 (or 2.43 if more digits 
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are carried in the calculation) is the estimated value for both of the 1971 
consistency parameters, c, and Cs, in model 7. In general, the same value 
(within errors of rounding) for this estimate will be obtained whichever of 
the six associations—(WC), (WD), (WB), (CD), (CB), (DB)—is used. 
Moreover, there will always be one odds ratio that involves cell 1 and one 
that involves cell 16 as well as two odds ratios that involve neither of these 
cells, Consistency parameters c1, c2, and c3 pertain to the response pattern 
111 1 (all traditional) in the three years, and parameters c4, €s, and Ce 
pertain to the response pattern 2 2 2 2 (all egalitarian) in the three years. 

The parameters of the model, then, fall into the following classes. First, 
there are parameters representing the year effects on univariate response 
distributions. There will be no need to make these parameters explicit, but 
the aggregate of the univariate year effects will be clearly registered in 
descriptive statistics to be discussed later. Second, there are parameters 
measuring association for pairs of items (net of the other items), when the 
consistency effect is not allowed to influence the association. One illustra- 
tive calculation of such an association has been shown: (CB) = 1.3. The 
others are (WC) = 3.4, (WD) = 1.4, (WB) = 1.4, (CD) = 2.2, and 
(DB) = 9.6. The same estimates (within errors of rounding) are obtained 
from the fitted counts for all three years, since constraining these associa- 
tions to be constant over time was found (in analyses not reported here) to 
be consonant with the data. Finally, there are the six consistency param- 
eters, estimates of which are shown in table 2. These parameters partially 
account for the prevalence of ideological respondents in a sense that will 
now be explained. 

It will be noted that all the consistency parameters in model 7 have 
estimated values of at least unity. Any excess over 1.0 arises because cell 
1 or cell 16 corresponds to responses thought to be subject to an influence 
not affecting the other 14 response patterns. But it is possible to remove 
that influence hypothetically. For 1971, the fitted count in cell 1 was F; = 
85.20 and we found that FF 6/FePs == 3.1 whereas the consistency param- 
eter c was estimated as 2.43. If we compute 85.20/2.43 = 35.06 and re- 
place Ê, with 35.06 in the foregoing odds ratio, we obtain (35.06) (67.45) / 
(48.06) (39.03) == 1.3, precisely (within errors of rounding) the (CB) as- 
sociation computed from cells not involving the consistency effect. Hence, 
we estimate that of the 85.20 respondents in cell 1, in 1971, 35.06 were 
situational and 50.14 were ideological respondents. Results of calculations 
like this are shown at the bottom of table 1. 

We should note immediately that the consistency parameter per se does 
not measure the prevalence of ideological respondents in relation to the 
whole response distribution. According to model 7, c2 == c4 = C5 = Ce, and 
we estimate this common value as 2.4. Yet the estimated proportions of 
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ideological respondents vary over time and as between the traditional and 
egalitarian poles of the response distribution. A simple transformation of 
the consistency parameter, c; — 1, estimates the ratio of ideological to situ- 
ational respondents in the specified cell of the distribution, but the esti- 
mated number of situational respondents depends on the entire joint re- 
sponse distribution for cells 2, . . . , 15. For 1976, for example, we estimate 
cg (consistency parameter for traditional responses) as 18.2. But table 1, 
last column, shows that this value pertains to the responses of but 12 indi- 
viduals, 11.34 ideological plus 0.66 situational, for a ratio of 11.34/0.66 = 
17.2 = 18.2 — 1.0. It is important, therefore, to draw a firm distinction 
between the parameters of the model and the descriptive statistics that may 
be derived from estimates of relative frequencies of various responses un- 
der the model. A theory of sex typing or of the dynamics of sex-role defini- 
tions will presumably seek to account for variation in the parameters, while 
social indicators of the changing prevalence of sex typing may feature re- 
sults based on the descriptive statistics. 


SUMMARY OF RESPONSE DISTRIBUTIONS 


Among the descriptive statistics of interest is the distribution of responses 
by “score” (see table 1), that is, by the number of items answered “both.” 
Since the model being used fits the data well, the observed and fitted score 
distributions are quite similar. The latter are presented in histograms, fig- 
ure 1. The relative prevalence of ideological responses is indicated by shad- 
ing portions of the bars for scores 0 and 4. 

The general shift of the score distributions from 1953 to 1976 was to 
the right, or toward more egalitarian responses. The rate of change evi- 
dently accelerated in recent years, since the 1971—76 shift is greater than 
the 1953-71 shift. This acceleration is consistent with other evidence, how- 
ever fragmentary, that we have on the long-run changes in sex-role atti- 
tudes (compare Duncan and Duncan 1978, figs. 1-1, 12-5). There are two 
remarkable features of the 1953 score distribution. First, although the 
modal response is the consistently traditional one, there is no evidence of 
any ideological basis for this response. The unconstrained estimate of cı is 
actually slightly below 1.0 (see estimates for model 2 in table 2), but this 
deviation is not significant. On the other hand, somewhat surprisingly, in 
1953 there was already a small number (7% of all mothers) of ideologi- 
cally egalitarian respondents, just enough to produce a secondary mode of 
the score distribution. Bearing in mind that many of the daughters in 1953 
were mothers.in 1971 or 1976, it is possible that the seeds of ideological 
egalitarianism were already planted at this early date, to be nurtured, no 
doubt, by the Women’s Liberation Movement of the 1960s. 
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Fic. 1—Percentage distributions of four-item scores, with frequency of ideological 
responses indicated by shading, based on fitted counts in table 1. 


By 1971, with this movement well under way, 15% of the mothers were 
ideological egalitarians, a frequency almost double the §% who were ideo- 
logically traditional. (But recall that the consistency parameters for the 
two response patterns do not differ significantly for 1971.) The growth of 
ideological egalitarianism is explained by a constant consistency parameter 
applied to a response distribution shifting toward the egalitarian pole. But 
the phenomenon crying loudest for an explanation is the emergence, out of 
nowhere, of the small group of ideologically traditional respondents. In 
1953 there were none, perhaps because a tradition unreflectively main- 
tained requires no ideological defense. But the egalitarian offensive called 
forth, as early as 1971, an ideological defense of the traditional definition 
of sex roles. 

In the first draft of this article, based on just the 1953 and 1971 data 
(but with knowledge of the 1971—76 univariate changes [Duncan and Dun- 
can 1978, fig. 12-5]), a forecast was ventured: “The fact that situational 
respondents are moving toward the egalitarian pole suggests that after a 
while their mode will be on the right and there will be no need for ideol- 
ogies to support a response at that location. A possible future distribution, 
then, would be the mirror image of the 1953 distribution. No doubt there 
will be a handful of ideological traditionalists for some time to come.” For- 
tunately, the forecast was vague as to timing, for if applied to 1976 it is 
only half right. There is, indeed, a “handful” (6%) of ideological tradi- 
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tionalists, and the situational responses have indeed shifted markedly to- 
-ward the egalitarian pole. But there is no evidence yet of a diminution of 


- ideological egalitarianism. That phenomenon, it appears, could endure as 


long as egalitarians have ideological opponents. 


DISCUSSION ° 


Some caveats are in order. The response consistency effect, which is the 
basis for inferences concerning the. changing prevalence of ideologically 
organized attitudes, might have a different explanation. Kempf, Hampapa, 
and Mach (1975) used the 1971 data to illustrate their “dynamic test 
model.” It features “transfer parameters that describe how an individual’s 
responses are influenced by his answers to the preceding items” (p. 6). 
These investigators believe that the transfer effect is disrupted if the se- 
quence of test items is modified by the intercalation of other items. Hence, 
it should be possible to design an experiment to ascertain whether the re- 
sponse consistency effect is explained by the mere juxtaposition of the four 
questions in the interview schedule. i 

It should also be possible to provide more direct evidence of the plausi- 
bility of the latent class model, making use of systematic open-ended prob- 
- ing of responses followed by content analysis featuring the conceptual 
distinction suggested here. If ideological and situational respondents were 
individually identified on the basis of a manifest indicator derived in some 
such manner, a mutual validation of the two approaches would be feasible. 
While this kind of research could produce improved indicators for future 
use, study of past changes in ideological support or rejection of sex typing 
must presumably rely on indirect measurements of the kind proposed in 
this paper. 

It is no doubt true, as a reader kindly noted, that the “data are not 
compelling and the findings are hardly earth shattering.” But these data 
afford not merely the best but virtually the only evidence we now have on 
the long-run dynamics of the ideological organization of sex-role attitudes. 
There is a fragmentary documentation, based on single-item response dis- 
tributions, for changes in attitudes over a period as long as four decades. 
But multivariate response distributions spanning nearly ‘a quarter of a cen- 
tury are not yet commonplace in our archives of social indicators. 
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A Social Behaviorist Interpretation of 
the Meadian “T” 


J. David Lewis 
University of Notre Dame 


The concept “I” in George Herbert Mead’s theory of social self has 
been an object of considerable discussion and dispute. This paper 
argues that the two most common interpretations of the Meadian “I” 
misconstrue Mead’s intent by failing to place the concept within the 
context of Mead’s philosophy of social behaviorism. Consequently, 
these interpreters have criticized positions that are attributed to 
Mead but which he did not propose. The social behaviorist interpre- 
tation of the “I” is more consistent with the textual evidence. By 
extending and slightly reformulating Mead’s theory, the latter part 
of the paper aims to show that the social behaviorist interpretation 
is also more theoretically fertile and methodologically applicable. 


Communication is essential for establishing and maintaining any form of 
social organization, but it is equally true that the communicative act itself 
is supported by an even more fundamental level of social organization. Gar- 
finkel (1967) and other ethnomethodologists justifiably charge that this 
level is frequently neglected in sociological inquiries. As a result, these in- 
quiries are weakened theoretically and methodologically by taking for 
granted what should be treated as problematic in its own right. We begin 
to appreciate this problem when we ask such basic questions as, How is 
symbolic communication possible? or, stated slightly differently, What are 
the fundamental mechanisms of signification? 

The social behaviorism of George H. Mead provides valuable insights re- 
garding these questions by recognizing that the communicative act cannot 
be analyzed adequately at the level of the individual organism, inasmuch 
as overt verbal behavior by one organism affects both speaker and hearer 
in qualitatively similar ways. Accordingly, the generalized effect of a sig- 
nificant symbol is not subjective but intersubjective; however, this inter- 
subjectivity is not usually recognizable if we attend merely to the overt 


1 A briefer version of this paper was read at the conference entitled “Social Behavior- 
ism and Experimental Research: A Reconsideration of George Herbert Mead,” held 
at the University of North Carolina in 1976. I wish to thank the conference partici- 
pants, especially Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Clark McPhail, and Richard L. Smith, for 
helpful comments. Lynn Stephens, Penelope VanEsterik, Andrew J. Weigert, and the 
anonymous referees have also made valuable suggestions for which I am most grateful. 
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responses made to the invocation of the symbol. From Mead’s perspective, 
we cannot explain the occurrence and sequence of overt social behaviors 
without tracing their histories back to the covert behaviors of the organ- 
isms. It is through the calling out in ourselves of the covert response which 
the other makes to our gesture that a consciousness of the meaning of the 
gesture can arise, and it is by virtue of this consciousness that the social self 
emerges from interaction. 

For Mead, the fact that these covert physiological processes are so inti- 
mately implicated in the social act means that social psychology and phys- 
iological psychology are complements of each other (Mead 1964, pp. 94- 
104). Research in psychophysiology of direct relevance to Meadian social 
behaviorism has been progressing steadily. O’Toole, Smith, and Cottrell 
(1978) have surveyed parts of this literature, which can be summarized 
briefly here. The Meadian process of taking the physiological attitude of 
the other while engaging in various forms of mental activity has been in- 
vestigated in a variety of contexts. A large number of experiments have 
documented Mead’s claim that linguistic activities involve covert oral re- 
sponses. The early work of Berger (1929), Jacobson (1931, 1932), and 
Wyczoikowska (1913) has been expanded more recently by a series of re- 
lated studies with the further aid of electromyography (EMG) and electro- 
encephalography (EEG) (see Jacobson 1973). 

As can be predicted from Mead’s theory, covert oral behavior (tongue 
or lip EMG) has been shown to attend mathematical and verbal problem 
solving (Bassin and Bein 1961). Similarly, Max (1937) was able to dem- 
onstrate the presence of activity in the linguistic mechanism of the fingers 
of deaf subjects while they were solving cognitive problems (see also Novi- 
kova 1961; McGuigan 1971). A number of studies which have investigated 
subvocal speech during silent reading offer additional support for the Mead- 
ian contention that mental activity is internal conversation (McGuigan, 
Keller, and Stanton 1964; McGuigan and Rodier 1968; McGuigan and 
Bailey 1969; McGuigan 1967, 1970). When hearing something read aloud 
to them, listeners exhibit a significant increase in EMG activity in their 
dominant arms “as if the subjects were making covert linguistic writing re- 
sponses” (McGuigan and Schoonover 1973, p. 356). 

These studies generally focus on the more universalizable aspects of the 
phenomenon and therefore do not take into account variations in covert re- 
sponse resulting from the social characteristics of the subjects or the situ- 
ation (see Davis 1966, p. 286). Consequently, researchers have shown that 
the covert behaviors Mead postulated do, in fact, occur, but they have not 
fully grasped their sociological significance. This work generally shows the 
same limitations as biologically oriented ethologies do (Reynolds 1976, p. 
19). 
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The psychophysiologists will begin to explain the relationships their in- 
struments reveal when they explicitly recognize that these covert behaviors 
are, at bottom, being caused by social processes. This admission will call 
for the incorporation of sociological variables into their research designs, 
and, eventually, a new interdisciplinary field may emerge (which might be 
called “‘sociophysiology”) to address problems lying in the interface be- 
tween social psychology and psychophysiology. 

Mead should be identified as an early pioneer in this field who estab- 

lished its basic theoretical and philosophical principles but lacked the so- 
phisticated instrumentation required to pursue it in depth as a scientific 
research program. Nevertheless, his social behaviorism provides the vital 
theoretical linkages between physiclogical psychology and social psychology 
necessary to get such a research program started. The few sociologists who 
have followed the social behaviorist interpretation of Mead’s theory have 
devised credible experimental designs and generated supporting evidence 
(see O’Toole and Dubin 1968; Smith 1971; Cottrell 1971), but, with the 
notable exception of Cottrell and his students (Cottrell 1942a, 19426, 1971, 
1978; Foote and Cottrell 1955; Varela 1973), this research program has 
remained nearly dormant in sociology in the decades since Mead’s death. 
. This situation is certainly regrettable. Mead’s discussion of the social self 
deserves a central place in social psychology, but sociologists’ misreadings 
of Mead’s writings have diverted researchers from much of its potential. 
usefulness. In particular, sociologists’ interpretations of the “I” and “me” 
components of self have become a stumbling block to an adequate under- 
standing of Mead’s perspective. 

The defense of these claims requires two separate lines of argumentation. 

First, in Sections I-IV below, I will defend the social behaviorist interpre- 
tation of Mead’s concept of the “I” against the more popular interpreta- 
tions. Of the various concepts in Mead’s theory, the “I” is selected as a 
focal point because it is the Meadian concept most generally regarded as 
forbidding a social behaviorist interpretation. Moreover, the alternative in- 
terpretations of the “I” have been used as a defense in classifying Mead 
as a phenomenologist or symbolic interactionist rather than as a social be- 
haviorist. Although there may be no substantial intellectual payoff in de- 
bating what Mead “really meant” by these concepts, some reexamination 
of his intentions seems appropriate when interpretations of the “I” are 
offered which are incommensurable with his basic ontological and epistemo-. 
logical tenets, but which are, nevertheless, set up as targets for criticism. 
I will identify instances in which this has occurred. ~~ 

Following this proposed social behaviorist interpretation of the Meadian 
“I,” Section V of the paper will explore further the theoretical and method- 
ological fruitfulness of this view of Mead. Meadian social behaviorism will 
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be theoretically extended and elaborated and additional research implica- 
tions suggested. Thus, the overall aim is to show that (1) the social behav- 
iorist interpretation of Mead’s theory of the social self (and, more specifi- 
cally, the “I” concept) is more consistent with textual evidence than are 
the alternative interpretations, and (2) this interpretation opens up lines 
of theorizing and research which are promising, though still underdeveloped. 


I. THE “I” AS A REMEDIAL AND RESIDUAL COMPONENT OF 
MEAD’S THEORY 


To date, most proposed interpretations of the “I” fall into two general cate- 
gories. First, there are scholars, such as Meltzer (1978, p. 25), who see the 
“I” as a remedy introduced into the theory in order to evade “a complete 
collective, or sociological, determinism of human conduct.” Morris (1934, 
p. xxv), Strauss (1964, pp. xxiii-xxiv), and Thayer (1968, pp. 236-44) 
also argue that the “I” represents unsocialized, animal impulses intruding 
into and disrupting what would otherwise be a stable social process. In a 
leading symbolic interactionist social psychology text, Lindesmith, Strauss, 
and Denzin (1977, p. 326) portray the “I” as “impulses which, in a sense, 
are supervised by the ‘me,’ either being squashed as they get underway or 
afterward, or diverted into acceptable channels.” Rose (1962, p. 12), in an 
earlier popular symbolic interactionist reader, equated the “I” with one’s 
“self-conception” which “acquires a purely personal aspect once the indi- 
vidual establishes a relationship to himself.” Despite the obvious differences 
between these conceptions, they are both remedialist since they view the 
“I” as something which may counteract or oppose the socially constraining 
force of the “me.” In general, the remedialists offer either a biological (“im- 
pulses’’) or a vaguely existentialist (“personal self”) interpretation of the 
“J,” Thus, they conceive of the “I” as having a definite function in Mead’s 
theory; namely, that of avoiding the social determinism implied by the 
“me.” 

The second popular account of the “I,” represented by Kolb (1978) and 
Gillin £1975), regards the “I” as a residual component of the theory. Kolb 
- contends that Mead erred by positing the “I” as a way of explaining be- 
havioral phenomena not predictable from the operations of the “me” upon 
the individual. Mead’s mistake, according to this interpretation, was in 
attempting to enclose heterogeneous behaviors within the same theoretical 
framework instead of forthrightly admitting the inherent limitations of the 
explanatory scope of his perspective. Gillin (1975, pp. 35-37) has pushed 
this residual interpretation to even further extremes by suggesting that the 
“I” is essentially superfluous. There is no inner dialogue between the “I” 
and “me” because there is no duality, only the “me.” In contrast to the 
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remedial theory, the residual interpretation accords no legitimate purpose 
to the “I” and thus holds that Mead’s theory would be more cogent if all 
references to it were omitted. 

To summarize, proponents of the residual interpretation see Mead as 
advocating an essentially social deterministic conception of behavior, and 
argue that the “I” is irrelevant to the core explanatory theory. Supporters 
of the remedial interpretation view Mead as struggling.to preserve an in- 
deterministic, if not voluntaristic, theory through the introduction of the 
“I.” Thus, both interpretations conceive of the “I” and its theoretical im- 
plications in similar terms but differ regarding the question of the degree 
of fit between the “I” and the other elements of Mead’s theory. Specifically, 
the residual interpretation argues that the “I” is logically precluded by the 
“me” and generalized other in the sense that if, as the “me” and general- 
ized other suggest, behavior is always dictated by a fixed social attitude, 
there is no room left for creativity or impulsive action. Hence, the “I” 
must be seen as a clumsy non sequitur in relation to the rest of Mead’s 
theory. But from the standpoint of the remedial interpretation, the “I” is 
seen as complementary to the “me” in that behavior is partly socially influ- 
enced but sometimes impulsive and nonsocial in origin. 


II. COPING WITH TEXTUAL AMBIGUITIES 


Both the remedial and residual interpretations of the “I” misrepresent 
Mead’s views in some fundamental ways. Basically, the misinterpretations 
arise from a failure to take seriously Mead’s thoroughgoing commitment 
to social behaviorism. The interpretations virtually begin with the assump- 
tion that the “I” is alien to the social behaviorist perspective and then pro- 
ceed to explain why it must be seen as a remedial/residual appendage to the 
core theory. It would be more charitable to Mead if analysts began with 
the opposite assumption. A reader who is disposed to see inconsistencies 
surely will see them by the score, but when the reader can see consistency, 
it is more likely that the interpretation is within the author’s perspective. 
Just as it is easier to misinterpret than to interpret, it is easier to see in- 
consistency than consistency; therefore, as a rule of hermeneutic method- 
ology, we should presume that a writer’s concepts are logically consistent 
with each other until rigorous analysis forces a contrary conclusion. By this 
rule, we should resist jumping to the conclusion that the “I” introduces 
a view of human nature or freedom contrary to that implied by the “me.” 
Few, if any, of Mead’s interpreters and critics have been faithful to this 
rule; consequently, none has proposed a strict social behaviorist interpre- 
tation of the “T.” 

Lest it be inferred that Mead’s interpreters are entirely to blame for 
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the current state of ambiguity and confusion regarding the “I,” it should 
be pointed out that part of the problem stems from ambiguities in Mead’s 
writings themselves. These inconsistencies in the usage of the term “I” 
occur almost exclusively in Mind, Self, and Society (1934) (hereafter, 
Mind)—a book compiled from Mead’s lectures instead of written by his 
own 2and. Unfortunately, most of Mead’s interpreters rely on this source 
rather than on his published essays, although the latter are far more co- 
gent. The term “I” is used equivocally in Mind. In some passages, the “I” 
is identified as a response, while on other occasions it is defined as ego or 
that which is responsible for the response. To illustrate this difficulty, we 
can group a few representative phrases which depict the “I” in each of 
these ways. In category A below the “I” is the response, and in category B 
it is that which responds. All page references are to Mead (1934): 


Type A Characterizations: 

1. “The response . . . constitutes the ‘I’” (p. 175). 

2. “The ‘T’ is the response .. .” (p. 175). 

3. “|. . his response is the ‘I’” (p. 176). 

4. “.. . there would not be a ‘me’ without a response in the form of the 
7. » (p. 182). . 

5. “The ‘I’ is the response . . .” (p. 196). 


Type B Characterizations: 

1. “The ‘T’ reacts to the self . . .” (p. 174). 

2. “... we react to it as an ‘I’” (p. 174). 

3. “Now it is the presence of those organized sets of attitudes . . . to 
which he as an ‘I’ is responding” (p. 175). 

“, . this response of the ‘T’ ” (p. 176). l 
“The ‘I’, .. is something that is, so to speak, responding .. .” (p. 177). 
. “The response of the ego or ‘I’. . .” (p. 199). 

“., , the individual responds as an ‘I’” (p. 186). 


SONS 


If one substitutes the word “response” for the word “T” in type B char- 
acterizations, a ludicrous statement results. Thus, whatever the “I” is in- 
tended to mean in type B phrases, it cannot be taken intelligibly to mean 
response. Yet it is equally clear that in type A phrases the “I” is equated 
with response. One must conclude that there is a genuine inconsistency be- 
tween type A and type B characterizations of the “I” in Mind. 


I. THE “I” AS AN ELEMENT OF MEAD’S SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM 


Although the type B characterizations lend support to the remedial and 
residual interpretations by implying that the “I” is some type of entity 
which is separable from the social behaviorist physiological attitude-re- 
sponse process, it is actually the type A characterization which is most con- 
sistently (though not universally) advanced in Mead’s published articles 
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and which conforms to the position of social behaviorism. For this reason, 
as I shall argue below, the interpretational problems offered by Mind ought 
to be resolved in favor of type A statements. 

Let us begin to substantiate this claim by sketching some of the outlines 
of the social behaviorist position and then show how the “I,” when inter- 
preted as a response (type A), fits neatly into such a scheme, wherein it has 
neither a remedial nor residual status. Mead (1964, p. 310) wrote that “it 
is only insofar as the individual acts not only in his own perspective but 
also in the perspective of others, especially in the common perspective of 
a group, that a society arises and its affairs become the object of scientific 
inquiry.” And further, “thus, in the study of the experience and behavior 
of the individual organism or self in its dependence upon the social group 
to which it belongs, we find a definition of the field of social psychology” 
(Mead 1934, p. 1). He (1964, p. 244) posed the question: “In what does 
this significance consist in terms of a behavioristic psychology?” The sig- 
nificant symbol calls out an attitude in the individual. This attitude con- 
sists in an emotional state and/or a physiological preparedness to perform 
a specific physical action. In Mead’s words: “Insofar then as the individual 
takes the attitude of another toward himself, and in some sense arouses 
in himself the tendency to action, which his conduct calls out in the other 
individual, he will have indicated to himself the meaning of the gesture. 
This implies a definition of meaning—that it is an indicated reaction which 
the object may call out. When we find that we have adjusted ourselves to 
a comprehensive set of reactions toward an object we feel that the meaning 
of the object is ours” (1964, p. 244). When the significant symbol is in- 
voked by another organism, it is represented by some objective manifesta- 
tion (sound, visual phenomenon, etc.) which causes both organisms to 
adopt the same attitude—or “readiness to respond in certain ways to the 
object” (Mead 1964, p. 244). When the significant-symbol is initiated by 
the organism and directed toward itself (i.e., thinking), the organism still 
takes the attitude of the generalized member of the community for which 
the symbol is significant. In the limiting case, this community may be only 
two persons. 

The process of conversing with oneself (i.e., thinking) involves symbols, 
attitudes, and responses in the same structural relations to each other as is 
required in talking to another person. That is, the necessary conditions for 
meaningful conversation (complexes of symbols, attitudes, and responses) 
hold with equal force for inner conversation and for outer conversation. 
However, there are some obvious differences in the manner in which sym- 
bols are represented and responses occur. In outer conversations, the sym- 
bol must be represented through an overt gesture, but in inner conversation 
we learn to truncate the act (thus, adults usually do not talk “out loud” 
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to themselves as does a child who is first learning to think and speak) .? If 
the inner representation of the symbol is some self-instruction for behavior, 

- such as “move the pawn,” the response to it may terminate in some phys- 
ical movement of the hand. However, in addition to the stimulation of the 
neuromuscular “pawn-moving” attitude in the organism, the self-conscious 
individual is aware of this attitude and is capable, through self-interaction, 
of evaluating and modifying it. In this case, a covert response intervenes 
between the original attitude and the subsequent one. This response may 
occur on an emotional or on a cognitive level, but frequently it also takes 
the form of an image of the consequences of carrying through the overt 
response which the attitude prepares. For example, the chess player images 
the position which would be created by moving the pawn and may thereby 
discover a better move. ' 

The relations among these three concepts—significant symbol, attitude, 
and response—form the substructure of Mead’s social behaviorist theory of 
social action. The theory is more fully detailed in Mead’s essay “A Behav- 
iorist Account of the Significant Symbol” (1964, pp. 240-47). It is to 
be especially noted that Mead made a clear distinction between the organ- 
ism’s attitude and its response. The attitude, insofar as we are referring to 
social behavior, is always deterministically? produced within the organism 
by the significant symbol, and it is always a social attitude in the sense that 
it can be created in any member of the community by any other member 
while simultaneously calling it out in itself. The attitude is the covert phase 
of the act, while the response may culminate in some overt, physical activ- 
ity. Although the attitude prepares a certain response, under certain con- 
ditions that response may not be executed because of the inhibiting effects 


2 Interestingly, it is often during moments of emotional experiences that the repre- 
sentation of symbols which would normally be confined to inner speech burst out of 
the inner forum as loud exclamations. This is largely what we mean by “losing control” 
of oneself. This suggests that inner speech and outer speech might be profitably 
thought of as poles of a continuum rather than as a radical dichotomy. Muttering 
comments to oneself at a public gathering would represent the. middle range of this 
continuum. 


3 Unfortunately, the term “deterministically” is -likely to connote many unwanted 
meanings in this context. I do not mean to imply an unfailing or direct causal con- 
nection. It is clear, e.g., that the significant symbol will have no effect on a receiver 
who is not paying attention, and there are intervening processes between the invoca- 
tion of the symbol and the formation of the attitude (to be discussed below). Never- 
theless, if the necessary physical and physiological conditions are satisfied, the repre- 
sentation of the symbol will call out the same attitude in both organisms, and this 
effect is regular and involuntary. As Swanson (1972, p. 31) observed, “Mead’s account 
opposes the view that conduct is determined solely by the organism or by the environ- 
ment. It is not opposed, in principle, to a deterministic view of behavior.” If the con- 
nection between symbols and attitudes were not deterministic in this sense, there could 
be no language other than that which occurs through what Mead called the “conversa- 
tion of gestures” which goes on among lower animals. 
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of feedback mechanisms intervening between the. attitude and the response, 
as in the example of the chess move (these mechanisms are further explored 
- in a later section). Moreover, even in cases where the preparatory (atti- 
tude) phase of the act flows smoothly toward the response intended by the 
significant symbol, it must be recognized that no two such responses are 
ever exactly alike. Since we do not always succeed in doing what we intend 
to do, mechanical imperfections of the human organism must be taken into 
account in explaining the precise nature of the organism’s response. Con- 
sider Mead’s (1934, p. 175) illustration of the baseball player. By practic- 
ing regularly, the player can enhance the likelihood that he will throw accu- 
rately on any given occasion, but, when the crucial moment arises, the out- 
come is always in doubt. 

Where do the “I” and “me” fit into this scheme? If we assume that Mead 
was still operating within the social behaviorist perspective, as outlined 
above, when he referred to the “I” and “me,” the “me” can be interpreted 
as the social attitude and the “I” as the response. Mead (1934, p. 355) put 
it thus: “Thinking is simply the reasoning of the individual, the carrying-on 
of a conversation between what I have termed the ‘I’ and ‘me.’ In taking 
the attitude of the group, one has stimulated himself to respond in a cer- 
tain fashion. His response, the ‘I,’ is the way in which he acts.” This in- 
terpretation is also in accord with Mead’s published writings concerning the 
“I” and “me.” In his most thorough explication, namely, the essay entitled 
“The Social Self,” Mead (1964, p. 145) clearly stated that the response 
(“I”) generates observable activity which is attended to by both self and 
other: “At the back of our heads we are a large part of the time more or 
less clearly conscious of our own replies to the remarks made to others, of 
innervations which would lead to attitudes and gestures answering our ges- 
tures and attitudes toward others.” Since our remarks, or “I,” thus stimu- 
late the formation of the next “me” (our reply to our own remark), it is 
clear why Mead held the “I” to be a logical presupposition of the “me.” 

For example, if the “me” hears, it follows that the “I” (speech act) must 
have occurred in the previous instant. “The past is what must have been 
before it is present in experience as a past” (Mead 1964, p. 249). We infer 
its occurrence, but we are never directly conscious of it. At most, we are 
conscious only of the meaning (attitude) stimulated in both organisms by 
the air vibrations. The varying level of consciousness with respect to the 
attitude can be understood in terms of the complexity of neurological clas- 
sificatory processes operating upon the original sensory nerve impulse. When 
the activity is highly habituated, we are often unconscious of our attitudinal 
dispositions (see Bateson 1972, p. 138). For instance, if I am accustomed 
to driving a car with the gearshift on the floor and then drive one with the 
shift on the steering column, I may be surprised to see my hand reaching 
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to the floor to shift gears. The gear-shifting. response has become uncon- 
scious; it is blocked from the higher centers of the brain. “In fact it is 
essential to the economy of our conduct that the connection between stim- 
ulation and response should sink below the threshold of consciousness” 
(Mead 1964, p. 127). When the activity is less habituated, more dangerous, 
important, and so on, we monitor our attitudinal dispositions closely in 
order to reduce undesirable responses. 

Understood in this way, the “I” is indispensable to Mead’s theory of 
social self in that it is the material from which successive “me’s” are con- 
structed. As Mead (1964, p. 140) explained, “It is a commonplace of psy- 
chology that it is only the ‘me’—the empirical self—that can be brought 
into the focus of attention—that can be perceived. The ‘I’ lies beyond 
range of immediate experience. In terms of social conduct this is tanta- 
mount to saying that we can perceive our responses only as they appear as 
images from past experiences, merging with the sensuous stimulation. We 
cannot present the response while we are responding.” 

As a further clarification, it may be helpful to indicate briefly a major 
point of difference between Mead’s social behaviorism and the psychologi- 
cal behaviorism of Watson (1930) and Skinner (1957). The contrasts are 
clearly evident from Mead’s writings, especially his comparisons between 
the processes involved in animal interaction and human interaction. For 
Watson and Skinner, human verbal behavior is fully explicable in terms of 
conditioned stimulus and conditioned response. Any appeal to conscious- 
ness as a process sometimes intervening between stimulus and response is 
strictly denied. In particular, psychological behaviorism cannot account for 
(and refuses to acknowledge) the social self. Recall that Mead suggested 
that the significant symbol has the same meaning for both speaker and 
listener only because speakers take the attitude of the other toward their 
own vocal gestures. By imaging the effects one’s own gesture will have 
upon the other, one can consciously control the response of both self and 
‘other. Consequently, language and self operate over behavior as a social 
control mechanism (cf. Shibutani 1961, p. 277). The psychological behav- 
iorist, on the other hand, construes meanings as personal, since the meaning 
of any event, such as vocal gesture, will vary from one individual to the 
‘next according to each person’s prior conditioning and present biological 
state. 

To take an example from Skinner (1974, pp. 100-103), individual A asks 
individual B what time it is, and B responds, “It’s three o’clock.” Accord- 
ing to Skinner, the meaning of this response for person B is the “stimulus 
which controls it” (e.g., the position of the hands on his watch), but the 
meaning of the response for person A includes all of the idiosyncratic con- 
tingencies relevant to his situation (e.g., he is nearly late for an appoint- 
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ment).* It follows that vocal gestures cannot have the same meaning for 
both persons, and so Skinner (1974, pp. 102-3) understandably concludes, 
“One of the unfortunate implications of communication theory is that the 
meanings for speaker and listener ere the same. .. .” Skinner’s formulation 
obviously precludes Mead’s social behaviorism as well as all other theories 
of language which treat symbols as universals. It does so by ignoring the 
crucial role of Meadian attitudes which intervene between stimulus and 
response. For the social behaviorist, it is the social (shared) attitude rather 
than some external object or behavior which constitutes the meaning of the 
symbol. 

Besides being faithful to Mead’s writings, the social behaviorist interpre- 
tation of the “I” and “me” has the further advantage of suggesting some 
rejoinders which Mead could offer to the interpreters and critics of his the- 
ory. The following section aims to address both the remedial and residual 
interpretations from the point of view of social behaviorism as presented 
thus far. 


IV. HOW MEAD MIGHT HAVE ANSWERED HIS INTERPRETERS 
AND CRITICS 


Kolb (1978, pp. 192-93) interprets the “I” as an attitude or impulse which 
is prevented from fruition in overt action by the intervention of another 
attitude, namely, the “me.” By making the “I” into an attitude, Kolb has 
entirely eliminated the response as its defining characteristic. Therefore, 
the “I” and “me” relation is seen as an interplay between attitudes rather 
than between attitude and response. Kolb is correct in his assertion that 
the “I” is meaningless in Mead’s illustration of the baseball player if it is 
understood as an attitude or impulse, but, as I have argued above, the “I” 
is not an attitude—it is a response. Kolb has demolished a straw man. 
When Mead (1964, p. 142) called the “I” a presupposition, but not a 
presentation, of conscious experience, he simply meant to point out that 
conduct must occur before it is possible for the organism to reflect back- 
ward and assume some attitude toward it. Attitudes do not arise out of 
other attitudes unless one postulates some form of telepathy—-which Mead 
certainly did not. Rather, the possibility of social attitudes arises from 
organisms’ common access to each other’s overt gestures. Of course, once 
the self is established, we can take a social attitude toward our covert re- 


4 Jt is indeed ironic that the psychological behaviorists profess to have elevated psy- 
chology beyond subjectivism, and yet their explanation of the source of meaning of 
verbal behavior on any given occasion would have the researcher delve into the peculi- 
arities of the particular individuals engaged in such bebavior. Chomsky (1959) has 
ee challenged this theory of meaning on both theoretical and methodological 
grounds. 
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sponses, but note that this remains an attitude-response linkage rather than 
the attitude-attitude connection presented by Kolb. 

When the “I” is viewed simply as the organism’s response, it is under- 
standable why Mead said that it is unpredictable and not present in con- 
sciousness. Normally we can predict what the baseball player will try to do 
because we know his “me,” but we cannot predict what his actual response 
will be. Also, the “I” is out of consciousness because, at that instant during 
which the attitude is generating the response (in conjunction with a mul- 
titude of unique factors such as the banana peel which Kolb’s player slipped 
upon), the organism is not reflecting. It is merely functioning physiologi- 
cally during the unconscious moment. If the shortstop tried consciously to 
think about every movement involved in throwing a baseball while at the 
same time trying to throw it, the runner would have reached first base be- 
fore he released the ball. As Polanyi (1958) has observed, all such motor 
skills are performed best by concentrating on the overall task rather than 
on the individual movements. 

Since the response is not known during the social act, it is clear that the 
shortstop, like the other observers, must wait for auditory and visual cues 
which signal to him what his response was. For example, say that he throws 
the ball 10 feet over the first baseman’s head. Perception of the flight of 
the ball is available to all observers. Yet the shortstop takes a somewhat 
different attitude toward the percept because he is the only observer who, 
in effect, says to himself “that was my throw.” Although the flight of the 
ball is, in one sense, “out there” in the public arena as a social object con- 
stituted within the game of baseball, perception of it also enters into an- 
other social process, namely, the shortstop’s inner dialogue as he heaps re- 
proach upon himself for allowing the winning run to score. When after re- 
peated errors he and others begin to define him as a poor player, his baseball 
“me” undergoes a significant transformation. Thus, for socially integrated 
individuals, these internal and external social processes are closely intercon- 
nected. That is, covert behavior is, nonetheless, behavior and must be under- 
stood as such if the social psychologist is to grasp the relationships between 
these internal and external social processes. “The process of identifying the 
object and correcting our attitudes in the presence of unsuccessful conduct 
through. the use of significant symbols (social in origin) in inner conver- 
sation is itself only a form of conduct, and as conduct is as immediate as 
any other type” (Mead 1938, p. 17). 

The organism’s response (“I”), defined in strictly physiological terms, 
is of no immediate sociological interest precisely because it is not directly 
observed, but the “I” which the organism reconstructs by inference from 
available evidence—a process Mead (1964, pp. 142 ff.) called “redintegra- 
tion”——is infused with social significance. Depending upon such factors as 
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the availability of relatively objective evaluative criteria, there will be some 
degree of correspondence between the behavioral “I” and the redintegrated 
“I.” For instance, it is generally unlikely that a shortstop who consistently 
makes inaccurate throws will continue indefinitely to be defined by self and 
others as an accurate thrower. Accounting for inconsistencies between the 
behavioral and redintegrated “Ts” in various situations is itself an interest- 
ing sociological problem. 

Clearly, this view of the “I” contrasts sharply with the “remedial the- 
ory.” Recall that the remedial theory interprets the “I” as something in- 
serted into an otherwise overly deterministic theory as a way of accounting 
for the unpredictability of responses. This is Meltzer’s (1978, pp. 19, 25) 
understanding. His position can be contrasted with Morris’s (1934, pp. 
xxv) and Lauer and Handel’s (1977, p. 67) claim that the “I” represents 
impulsive animal drives or the Freudian id. Although Mead (1934, p. 210) 
did on at least one occasion discuss the “I” and “me” in a Freudian con- 
text, it would be grossly incorrect to hold that Mead’s theory of social self 
is essentially a neo-Freudian formulation. Consequently, to define the “I” 
and “me” in Freudian rather than in social behaviorist terms is an extreme- 
ly misleading representation of Mead’s thought. Thus Meltzer is justified 
in his rejection of the Freudian interpretation, but his own version of the 
remedial interpretation is unclear. Perhaps he prefers to think of the “I” as 

_ the transcendental ego of the idealist philosophers, but he offers no clue to 
its nature, except such vague phrases as “impulsive tendency” and “initial, 
spontaneous, unorganized aspect of human experience.” Such a conception 
of the “I” does not provide an adequate definition of the term; still less 
is it usable in experimental inquiry.® 

That Mead’s philosophy of science demands a far more rigorous, objec- 
tive elaboration of concepts is revealed, for example, by his (1964, p. 34) 

-assertion that “. . . scientific method can only assume psychical elements 
that correspond to definite conditions of objective experience. .. . Even the 
most abstract speculation must have some point of sensuous contact with 
the world to render it real.” Ironically, Meltzer (1978, p. 25) has criticized 
Mead for being vague in describing the “I,” although much of the confusion 
has been generated by Mead’s interpreters, including Meltzer himself, and 
by equivocations in Mind. 

Meltzer and Petras (1972, pp. 49-50), in effect, distinguish the Iowa and 
5 The theoretical and methodological subjectivism implied by the remedial interpreta- 
tion of Mead is apparent in the work of Herbert Blumer (1969). Indeed, Coser (1976, 
p. 156) charges that “symbolic interactionism is at bottom an atheoretical sociological 
theory.” During the 1970s, a number of theorists have pointed out the fundamental 
theoretical and methodological divergences between Blumerian symbolic interactionism 
and Meadian social behaviorism (e.g., Ropers 1973, pp. 52-53; Zeitlin 1973; Lewis 


1977; Rubinstein 1977, pp. 212-13; McPhail and Rexroat 1979; Lewis and Smith, 
in press). 
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Chicago schools of symbolic interactionism according to what I have called 
the residual (Kuhnian) and remedial (Blumerian) interpretations of the 
“I.” Between these interpretational disputes, Mead—the social behaviorist 
—has somehow been almost lost. If all this mystification of the “I” were 
discarded and the concept interpreted as meaning simply the organism’s 
response, we would not only be closer to Mead’s intention, but we would 
also have a theory of the social self which is far more open to empirical 
interpretation. . 

Thus, much more is at stake here than the rescue of Mead from his 
critics and interpreters. Social behaviorism, unlike the remedial and residual 
formulas, offers a number of potentially fruitful hypotheses for empirical 
research. It is a testimony to Mead’s prescience that his thought antici- 
pated some recent developments in linguistics, cybernetics, and cognitive 
anthropology. Rather than end this discussion on the purely interpretive 
level of the preceding sections (which might satisfy a few historians and 
Meadian scholars but not many others), I shall in the following section 
try to indicate briefly some promising lines of research and theorizing which 
could be built upon Mead’s social behaviorist theory of self. Merton (1968, 
pp. 331-32) has commented that sociologists should honor their forefathers 
by extending and elaborating their formulations rather than by merely re- 
peating “definitive” passages from their works. The remainder of this essay 
is dedicated to this principle. 


V. FURTHER EXTENSIONS OF SOCIAL BEHAVIORISM 


Most commentators on Mead’s theory of social self have provided little 
more than a brief exposition of the “I” and “me” concepts. Relatively little 
attention has been given to Mead’s use of Whitehead’s philosophy of time 
or to the central role of imagery in Mead’s theory of the act. Clearly, 
Mead’s aim was to integrate these components of his perspective, and 
therefore one risks distortion if any of them are analyzed in isolation. In 
this section, I will examine some of these less heralded corollaries and im- 
plications of Mead’s theory. Although a good deal of this discussion is 
at least implicit in Mead’s works, the orientation of this section, unlike the 
previous sections, is one of free exploration rather than strict interpretation. 
The purpose is to uncover some interesting issues surrounding Mead’s per- 
spective and to indicate possibly productive lines of further theoretical de- 
velopment, 

For simplification, I will break the social behaviorist theory of social 


6 But see List (1973) for a lucid statement of the social behaviorist interpretation of 
Mead’s theory of meaning. 
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action into several interrelated analytical units, but this strategy can be 
misleading. As a preliminary caution,-it must be recognized that the same 
element of behavior can be the final phase of one act as well as the first 
phase of the act that follows. If one were to think in purely linear terms, 
this assertion would seem inconsistent in its specification of causal relations. 
On one hand, the attitude (“me”) prepares the way for the response (“I”), 
but it is also claimed that the response leads to, or makes possible, modifi- 
cation of the attitude. The linear theorist would not be satisfied by this 
formulation and would demand to be told (once and for all) whether the 
attitude determines the response or the response determines the attitude, 
since we obviously cannot have it both ways. He would also demand to 
know whether the attitude is temporally prior to the response or vice versa, 
since the theory seems equivocal on this point as well. These questions pre- 
suppose a framework which is alien to social behaviorism and, therefore, 
cannot be given a simple answer without compromising the theory. For the 
social behaviorist, the act is not a discrete, unitary phenomenon but ex- 
tends both backward and forward in a temporal stream. There is no danger 
in talking of the act, provided it is understood that we are referring to 
a cross-section of a temporal sequence complete with its history and future; 
the first phase of one act might just as well be thought of as a residue of the 
previous act. 

The same problem arises if, using an alternative Meadian terminology, 
we describe the social act as beginning with an impulse and moving toward 
a goal through self-interaction. Mead (1964, pp. 358, 392 ff.) viewed im- 
pulses as biological instincts for sex, hostility, cooperativeness, and the like. 
Within the broader theory, these impulses are a subcategory of attitudes 
which sensory stimulation calls out in the organism. Indeed, Mead’s (1938, 
pp. 3-8) discussion under “The Stage of Impulse” in Tke Philosophy of 
the Act describes the impulse stage of the act in terms of his general cate- 
gories of attitude and response. For instance, erotic art may stimulate the 
sex impulse, possibly leading to an image of a statue as if it were a living 
person. As such, the fantasied person becomes a “goal” (or “distant ob- 
ject”) toward which one assumes a sexual attitude. This attitude may be 
followed by self-consciousness that one is daydreaming in front of the statue 
while the rest of the party is leaving the art museum. This example illus- 
trates that symbol-attitude-response complexes occur in interlocking series 
(A-R-A-R, etc.) or in spiral rather than linear segments (A-R, A-R, etc.). 
Consequently, except for special analytical purposes, it is a moot point 
whether the attitude precedes and causes the response, or vice versa. 

With this caveat in mind, if we arbitrarily take the invocation of a sig- 
nificant symbol as the beginning of an action sequence and the receiver’s 
response to it as the end, a theory of social action is required to supply 
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analysis of the factors and processes which connect the significant symbol 
and the response. Mead, as a philosopher, was more interested in develop- 
ing a general theory of meaning than a completely detailed account of 
factors which facilitate, block, or otherwise mediate between symbol and 
response. Although Mead (1938) described four phases of the act (im- 
pulse, perception, manipulation, and consumption), his discussions are in- 
complete in some critical respects (List 1973, pp. 127-30). In the follow- 
ing subsections, I will indicate four aspects of his theory of action which 
can be extended further and thereby merged with related theories and 
research in sociology and psychology. 


A. From Symbol to Attitude 


What conditions determine the attitude that the organism takes toward the 
sensory stimulation? Mead generally discussed this question in relation to 
his object-medium-organism triad, pointing out that the attitude taken is 
the result of the combined characteristics of all three elements (Mead 1938, 
pp. 11, 125-39). This seems plausible as a generalization but leaves much 
unexplained. For any given social situation, each of these components will 
have a certain range of tolerance within which the sensory stimulation can 
vary while stimulating the same attitude. But outside this range, miscom- 
munication will occur (i.e., both organisms do not take the same attitude 
toward the gesture). It seems that, in this regard, the principal relevant 
aspects of the object are mode of presentation (i.e., word selection, vocal 
intonations, body language, etc.) and the environment in which it is pre- 
. sented (including both physical and social environmental features). 

Among the important aspects of the medium are the degree of “noise” 
(i.e., disruptions, distractions, competing messages, etc.) and the perceived 
legitimacy of the medium: is this channel an appropriate medium for this 
transmitter to send this message to this receiver? McLuhan (1964, pp. 7~ 
21) has argued that in many cases “the medium is the message”; that is, 
because we associate certain types of messages with certain media, we re- 
spond to any medium according to the message we expect it to carry. Fur- 
thermore, in many organizations, messages sent through “unauthorized” 
channels are frequently blocked or distorted. Finally, the organism itself 
will vary in its sensitivity to, receptivity to, and prior experience with the 
sensory material. Presumably, the variability of each of the three compo- 
nents of the object-medium-organism triad depends not only upon features 
of the other two components, but also upon structural parameters of the 
larger social system within which the social action is embedded. 

For example, experiments could be done across a variety of organiza- 
tional structures in order to determine how, for specific types of communi- 
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cations systems, controlled variations in organism, object, and medium 
affect the speed and effectiveness of communications. Depending upon the 
organizational structure, variations in one element of the triad may have 
a more disruptive effect on communications than would variations in either 
of the other two. Hypothetically, Meadian theory would predict that the 
organism element is most critical in organizations in which relations are 
highly personalized, that the medium is most critical in highly stratified 
organizations, and that the object is most critical when the “perspective” 
(Mead 1964, pp. 306-19) is not well established. Obviously, there are nu- 
merous other variables of interest, but this should suggest the general di- 
rection in which inquiry into the symbol-attitude relation could be devel- 
oped. 


B. The First Feedback Phase 


Once the organism is affected by the external stimulus and the attitude is 
engendered, the response does not follow immediately and automatically. 
The “delayed response” is the advantage which language-bearing organ- 
isms have over lower animals which act according to the dyadic stimulus- 
response principle. “The attitude which we, and all forms called intelligent, 
take toward things is that of overt or delayed response” (Mead 1938, p. 7). 
In Mead’s philosophy of science, for example, great emphasis is placed on 
the pragmatic value of “mental experiments” in which the scientist can 
eliminate hypotheses without having to resort to trial-and-error physical 
experiments. Similarly, in ordinary experience we often rehearse our re- 
sponses before making them. This takes place through covert communica- 
tion with oneself in which the attitude is assessed as to its cognitive, cathec- 
tic, or evaluative adequacy, to borrow part of Parsons’s (1951, pp. 45-51) 
scheme. 

Maines (1977, pp. 240-43) has discussed some theoretical parallels be- 
tween the place of role taking in Mead’s social psychology and that of 
feedback in cybernetics and information theory (e.g., Buckley 1967, 1968). 
I shall limit the present discussion of feedback mechanisms to three prob- 
lems: (1) feedback and habituated conduct, (2) feedback closure, and (3) 
feedback through imagery. I intend this analysis of feedback mechanisms 
to be simply an explication and unpacking of Mead’s phrases “inner con- 
versation,” “communication with oneself,” and the like. All three areas pose 
intriguing theoretical and methodological problems for social behaviorism. 

As to the question of exactly what it is that is fed back during this 
mediate phase of the act, the following subsections will make it clear that 
feedback inputs may take the form of subvocal speech, images (word 
images, creative images, memory images), emotions, or muscular sensations. 
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Potentially, all of these modes of human experience may supply feedback 
data to which the organism covertly or overtly responds. 

1. Feedback and habituated conduct.—Is feedback always present? Phe- 
nomenological evidence suggests that it is not. Recall, for example, the 
gear-shifting experience mentioned above. Even the slightest reflection 
would have been sufficient to prevent the habituated response from occur- 
ring. Are we left with the conclusion that habituated activities take place 
according to a simple stimulus-response model? For Mead (1938, p. 657), 
habituated actions are performed unconsciously, since consciousness arises 
only when “one is deliberately adjusting one’s self to the world, trying 
to get out of difficulty or pain. . . .’? Consciousness enters at the point where 
one’s hand reaches down for the gearshift and contacts nothing but air. 
However, Mead seems wrong in his assertion that consciousness or “inner 
conversation” arises only in cases where one’s habitual mode of conduct 
has been blocked. A good example is the activity of cutting diamonds. For 
the expert diamond cutter, this is an activity which has been done many 
times before. There is nothing “problematic” about it in the sense intended 
by Mead or Dewey; on the contrary, the diamond cutter knows precisely 
how to proceed. Nevertheless, presumably there is a great deal of inner 
conversation taking place as every move is checked and double-checked 
before it is made. If this activity is “unconscious” at all, it certainly is not 
unconscious in the sense in which it can be said that gear shifting is un- 
conscious. It therefore appears that even some habituated activities are 
attended to consciously if they are vital to the interests of the organism and 
involve avoidable risks. 

2. Feedback closure——Once feedback begins, what prevents it from con- 
tinuing indefinitely and preventing the response which the original attitude 
prepared? Apparently, the pattern of feedback closure can take several 
forms. In some cases, it may simply stop or else become so minute that it 
escapes the organism’s attention, and the response ensues. At other times, 
the organism may override the feedback by assuming what might be called 
the “feedback-ignoring” attitude which permits it to push on with the re- 
sponse despite all doubts, fears, and other feedback. Alternatively, the feed- 
back may indeed continue far beyond what is functional for the organism, 
leading to psychological disorders such as chronic worry or insomnia.” The 
explanation of these various patterns of feedback closuré is of both theo- 
retical and clinical significance. 

3. Feedback through imagery.—Further refinements of Meadian social 
behaviorism could make valuable contributions to our understanding of the 


7 As a point of historical interest, it may be noted that Mead was aware of Jacobson’s 
early work on the psychophysiology of relaxation and took an interest in the progress 
of kis research (Smith, personal communication). 
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role of imagery in conduct. Imagery is not a popular notion in modern 
psychological theory, probably because it connotes mentalistic phenomena 
all of which conflict with the physicalism of behaviorist psychology. Mead 
(1934, pp. 9-13) contended that mind cannot be reduced to physical rela- 
tions but can be explained behaviorally. Moreover, he argued that images 
are not mental or spiritual stuff (1964, p. 242). What, then, are they? 
Although Mead gave an enormous amount of attention to the role of imag- 
ery in the social act, I know of no concise definition of the term anywhere 
in his writings. When he refers to imagery, his general approach is to as- 
sume that we all know what it is and, therefore, the only problem is that 
of explaining its function in perception. For example, he (1964, p. 134) 
wrote, “A percept is a collapsed act in which the result of the act to which 
the stimulus incites is represented by imagery of the experience of past acts 
of like nature.” This assumption is justified on the level of unreéflective ex- 
perience in that we all have experienced both memory imagery and creative 
imagery many times, but the definition of imagery nevertheless poses diffi- 
culties for any behaviorism, including Mead’s. Yet, as William James would 
remind us, the reality of imagery is undeniable and must not be dismissed, 
as Watson (1930, p. 266) did, simply because it is theoretically embarrass- 
ing to behaviorism. 

The centrality of imagery in Mead’s theory is evidenced by his analysis 
of the so-called distant object (1938, pp. 108-9), in which the influence of 
Whitehead’s objective relativism is apparent. The future is real only because 
there are sentient, intelligent organisms into whose experience enter images 
of physical contact experiences that are stimulated by the attitude repre- 
sented as the distant object (1938, p. 265). For example, one is hungry and 
sees a banana. The perception constitutes the distant object while stimu- 
lating pleasant memory images of the feel, smell, and taste of bananas. 
This orients the organism toward bringing the distant object within its 
manipulatory field, at which point it manipulates and consumes the object. 

Although Mead’s four stages of impulse, perception, manipulation, and 
consumption seem ideally suited to analyzing banana eating, the “distant 
object” would be a more useful concept if Mead had broadened his ana- 
lytical categories. Clearly, we orient ourselves toward distant objects which 
we do not see and which may not exist (e.g., the dream house on the hill). 
Another example would be the image or “mental template” (Deetz 1967, 
pp. 45-46) artists maintain of their finished object which serves as a guide 
for their activity. Moreover, the contact image is frequently far less salient 
than the emotive or cognitive image attached to the distant object. Perhaps 
it was Mead’s determination to remain within a clearly behavioristic frame- 
work which usually kept his discussion closely tied to actually perceived 
objects and physical contact experiences (see, e.g., Mead 1938, pp. 108-9, 
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122, 174-77, 211, 241, 281-83). The life of a rational being is ordered 
through fantasied futures which are much richer in content and experiential 
texture than Mead’s general paradigm allows; nevertheless, his model offers 
a valuable starting point for constructing a more complete phenomenologi- 
cal analysis of imagery. 

Mead’s view of imagery can be seen as a corrective to that of the asso- 
ciationalist psychology of British empiricism. For Hume and other associa- 
tionalists, a memory image is a discrete “idea” which can be juxtaposed 
with sense impressions through association processes. Mead (1964, p. 134), 
on the other hand, argued that imagery and sensations are merged to form 
a simple construct. It is through conjunction with images that sense im- 
pressions contribute to meaning. Following Kantian principles, Mead held 
that raw sensory impulses per se carry no intrinsic meaning. The organism’s 
response is not to the sensation, to the image, or to their “association,” but 
to the neurological condition which both set up in a nonadditive manner 
(i.e., their merged effect). That is, it is not the case that we experience first 
the brute sensation, then the image, and finally their association. Instead, 
all we are conscious of is the experience of a unit, not an association. 

The critical role of imagery in Mead’s theory is further illustrated by the 
following passage: “As long as one individual responds to the gesture of 
another by the appropriate response, there is no necessary consciousness of ` 
meaning. The situation is still on a level of that of two growling dogs walk- 
ing around each other, with tense limbs, bristly hair, and uncovered teeth. 
It is not until an image arises of the response, which the gesture of one form 
will bring out in another, that a consciousness of meaning can attach to his 
own gesture. The meaning can appear only in imaging the consequence of 
the gesture” (1964, p. 111). This bringing into consciousness of the con- 
tent of the response (i.e., the meaning) requires awareness of our habitual 
modes of response to the object: '‘The general habit of reacting to objects 
of a certain class, such as a book, must be got before the mind’s eye before 
a recognition of the meaning of a book can appear. No amount of enrich- 
ment of the sensuous content of the book through the eye, hand, or memory 
image will bring this habitual generalized attitude into. consciousness” 
(1964, p. 128). Mead’s phrase “must be got before the mind’s eye” implies 
that imagery is involved not only in the execution of responses to symbols 
but also in attaining consciousness of what those generalized habitual re- 
sponses are (1964, p. 129). Hebb (1969, 1972) offers a similar account of 
consciousness. 

In addition to the external-internal causal relation between stimulus (sig- 
nificant symbol) -sensation-image-attitude, there is also an internal-internal 
causation between images and other images (cf. Horowitz 1970). For exam- 

` ple, in trying to remember where we put an object, one memory image often 
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leads to another. In these types of behavior patterns, most of the feedback 
between attitude and response consists in what Mead might have called a 
“conversation of images.” 


C. From Attitude to Response 


This would appear to be the least sociologically interesting phase of the act. 
Following the feedback phase of an unblocked act, the attitude is “released” 
and a response occurs. For Mead, the intervening processes are purely phys- 
ical; no consciousness is present. It could be argued convincingly that Mead 
overlooked cases in which the response involves a sustained effort of some 
kind, allowing the organism to monitor its response while maintaining it.8 
However, this is a special class of responses; in general, Mead’s view of the - 
“I” as an unconscious response seems correct. Weigert, (1975, p. 49) argues 
against this position by suggesting that consciousness of meaning is con- 
comitant with the response; otherwise, there is no basis for the experience 
of self-continuity. 

In Mead’s defense, it can be argued that self-continuity is more a product 
of experiential coherence than of concomitant awareness. By this, I mean 
that our sense of the unity of a core self across time (i.e., my self of today 
is continuous with my self of 10 years ago) is produced by our memories 
of our past experiences which form a coherent spatiotemporal order and 
continuity. Hence, even admitting that we have an experience of self-conti- 
nuity, it is unnecessary to postulate an ego which is concomitantly aware 
of itself in order to account for such experience. On the other hand, pro- 
ponents of the reality of concomitant awareness of self during action can 
retort that without concomitant awareness we would be unable to ascribe 
memories and past experiences to ourselves. We could not recall the past 
experience as being our own if we had not experienced concomitant aware- 
ness while it was occurring. One example of the significance of this issue is 
that Mead’s theory and Weigert’s entail radically different explanations of 
(and therapies for) the loss of self-continuity and self-identity involved in 
schizophrenia. 


D. The Final Feedback Phase 


Following the organism’s response to the significant symbol, the response 
is defined and evaluated by the actor and others. Feedback data are pro- 


8 There is another type of feedback which Mead does not always adequately differen- 
tiate from the wholly symbolic or cognitive type. This is the “dialogue” between mind 
and body. We are sometimes frightened by our own thought; taking a certain attitude . 
toward an object often stimulates emotive feedback which can influence the course of 
the act. Another type of body feedback occurs as distance runners monitor their fatigue 
level in order to adjust their running pace. 
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vided by three principal sources: (1) the organism’s perception of physical 
events, (2) the response by others present to ego’s response (call them “im- 
mediate others”), and (3) ego’s conception of how the “generalized other” 
would interpret the response (Mead 1964, pp. 284-85). These inputs may, 
and frequently do, interact with each other. Lehman (1974, p. xiii) sug- 
gests: “. . . perceptual strategies must exist by which we monitor behavior 
as we generate performance, so that behavioral sequences necessarily abort 
as earlier subsequences are found to have no plausible interpretation or 
categorical characterization.” Through the process of self-conscious reflec- 
tion, the whole experience is redintegrated into the self. 

But the self should not be understood as a type of mental entity consti- 
tuted by a set of adjectives and identities (e.g., strong, friendly, female, 
student, etc.). This is the theoretical orientation almost always taken by 
those who have done research on the self by the Twenty Statements Test 
(TST) (Kuhn and McPartland 1954) and other self-rating devices. Al- 
though much of this research has been done in the name of Mead, the re- 
sults are more easily assimilated into labeling theory or attribution theory 
than into social behaviorism. For the social behaviorist, the self is simply 
the whole structure of social attitudes which the organism acquires through 
life in. the community. 

It is a structure of attitudes, then, which goes to make up a self, as dis- 
tinct from a group of habits . . . We cannot be ourselves unless we are 
also members in whom there is a community of attitudes which control the 
attitudes of all .. . The individual possesses a self only in relation to the 
selves of the other members of his social group; and the structure of his 
self expresses or reflects the general behavior pattern of this social group 


to which he belongs, just as does the structure of the self of every other 
individual belonging to this social group. [Mead 1934, pp. 163-64] 


In what I have termed the final feedback phase, the organism brings its 
perceived response into relation with this antecedent attitudinal complex or, 
more precisely, with what is taken as the relevant parts of it, given the 
existence of many subcomplexes or selves within the larger self (Mead 
1934, p. 142). There are several types of possible outcomes. Where there 
is a perceived correspondence between attitude and response, the original 
symbol-attitude connection may be strengthened, or, if the anticipated re- 
sponse apparently fails to occur, the connection may be weakened or extin- 
guished (e.g., “I will no longer believe his promises”). Also, a new attitude 
may have been created and either supported or rejected in the process of 
the act (further evidencing the existence of acts within acts). Another pos- 
sibility is that the organism finds itself unable to fit the response into its 
perspective and thus remains in a state of “subjectivity” (Mead’s classic 
example is the scientist whose perspective has been upset by an unaccount- 
able experimental result}. But these outcomes depend as much upon the 
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perceived conditions surrounding the act as the latter does upon the per- 
ceived attitude-response relationship itself. This is reflected in legal codes 
which take into account all three components: 

1. Did the accused commit the aci? (response) 


2. What were his/her antecedent intentions? (attitude) 
3. Were there extenuating circumstances? (conditions) 


During the process of “selfing,” individuals put these questions and 
others to themselves, and their range of responses encompasses the whole 
spectrum of defense mechanisms. Indeed, selfing is very much akin to a 
legal inquiry. Although we have defined self as a structure of attitudes, it is 
a structure continuously subject to transformation by its participation in 
the selfing process. The production, maintenance, and transformation of the 
structure can be understood only when placed within the context of the 
process in which it enters, registers its effects, and is reciprocally affected. 
Consequently, those who wish to study the self as conceived by Mead 
should study selfing as an ongoing process rather than only treating the self 
as a bundle of self-ascribed attributes waiting to be tapped by the right 
diagnostic device. These static approaches ignore the whole physical and 
social “situational field” (Cottrell 19426, p. 381) impinging upon the or- 
ganism in the concrete situation. Study of the dynamics of selfing could 
focus on the three evaluative components described above in their relations 
to the three principal sources of feedback input (perceived physical con- 
ditions, immediate others’ responses, and the generalized. other). Concern- 
ing the feedback input sources, Mead’s thinking was largely confined to the 
effects of the generalized other. This leaves open a wide area for theoretical 
and empirical inquiry into the other two sources, particularly into those 
cases in which the organism must resolve conflicting inputs from the three 
sources. Experiments such as the famous Asch (1955) study mark a step 
in that direction, but much work remains. I know of no experiment, for 
instance, in which generalized societal expectations; specific group expec- 
tations, and sensory data all provide different feedback to the subject in 
a complex factorial design, although I see no technical reason why such 
a design is not feasible. 

While Mead’s own statements about the generalized other are not theo- 
retically sophisticated enough to account for the complex interactions 
among the three sources of feedback input, we can add further theoretical 
assumptions which allow us to study these more subtle aspects of the final 
feedback phase of the act without moving outside the social behaviorist 
paradigm. This requires relativizing the generalized other in two ways: we 
assume (1) that the clarity and strength of the generalized other is variable 
across and within different social groups in a manner closely analogous to 
Durkheim’s concept of the volume of the collective conscience, and (2) 
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that, with respect to any specified social situation, individuals will have 
their generalized others ordered into a hierarchy of relevancies and that 
this ordering is also variable across and within different social groups. 

In experiments, the first of these variables can be controlled by restrict- 
ing the availability of information to groups and individuals and the second 
by setting up and manipulating reward structures within and between 
groups. With these factors under experimental control, one could begin to 
establish how these factors affect the organization and processing of the 
feedback inputs. The interesting research problems concern interactions be- 
tween the clarity and strength of a generalized other and its position in the 
hierarchy of relevancies. These types of experiments should suggest some 
general principles of selfing which can then be explored in more natural- 
istic settings. For example, this research program is obviously relevant to 
the study of social discrimination, prejudice, and social perception in gen- 
eral. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Keeping in mind Mead’s (1934, pp. 168-69) distinction between conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness, the theme of the preceding section is that the 
social act is a series of four (alternating) unconscious and self-conscious 
moments. Both the symbol-to-attitude phase and the attitude-to-response 
phase are essentially mechanical, involuntary processes of which the organ- 
ism lacks self-conscious awareness. At most, the organism grasps their oc- 
currence by post hoc inference. In contrast, after each of these first and 
third phases may occur moments of self-conscious reflexivity during which 
the organism may process feedback inputs regarding, first, its attitude 
aroused by the significant symbol and, later, its ultimate response. I sug- 
gested a few of the many interesting topics for further research and theo- 
retical extension associated with each of these four phases. 

If it is asked why so much of the potential of Meadian social behaviorism 
still remains unrealized after more than 40 years and the emergence of two 
“schools” of Meadian scholars, I must reply that the answer lies, to a con- 
siderable extent, in the profound misunderstandings arrived at by some of 
Mead’s interpreters who have tried to squeeze his theory into paradigms 
that it does not fit. Perhaps it is time to suspend the disputes between “‘re- 
medialists” and “residualists” long enough to give Mead’s social behavior- 
ism the fair trial it deserves. 
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Darwinism and the Behavioral Theory of 
Sociocultural Evolution: An Analysis’ 


John Langton 
Georgetown University 


This paper challenges the widely held view that the social sciences are 
theoretically impoverished disciplines which have failed to develop 
anything comparable to the paradigms used in the natural sciences.. 
More precisely, the aim is to demonstrate that the synthesis of an 
abstract, Darwinian model of systemic adaptation and the behavioral 
principles of social learning produces a theory of sociocultural evolu- 
tion having the logical structure and explanatory power of the theory 
of natural selection presented in On the Origin of Species. 


The principal task of this paper is to demonstrate that the social sciences 
have the capacity to make the evolution of sociocultural systems? as com- 
prehensible as Darwin made the evolution of species. More specifically, the 
major goal is to indicate that the synthesis of an abstract, Darwinian model 
of systemic adaptation and certain principles of social learning established 
by behavioral psychology yields a theory of sociocultural evolution pos- 
sessing the logical structure and explanatory power of the theory of natu- 
ral selection presented in On the Origin of Species (hereafter, Origin) (Dar- 
win 1964). 
To realize this goal, I will show that the social sciences know, nomologi- 
. cally and factually, at least as much about innovation and enculturation as 
Darwin knew about heredity and variation; that they know at least as 
much about the struggle for reinforcement as Darwin knew about the 
struggle for existence; that they know at least as much about sociocultural 
selection as Darwin knew about natural selection; and that they know at 


iI would like to express my gratitude to Melissa Butler, Chris Goldman, and Andrea 
Langton for their helpful comments and encouragement, and I would also like to thank 
an anonymous reviewer whose careful critique helped to improve the structure of 
this essay. 


2The use of the term “evolution” in this paper is not meant to indicate a commit- 
ment to the idea that sociocultural systems develop in a “progressive,” unilinear fash- 
ion. Evolution, following the definition offered by Lewontin (1968, p. 203), will mean 
here simply that “the current state of a system is the result of a more or less con- 
tinual change from its original state.” More specifically, “sociocultural evolution” will 
be construed to mean “a selective cumulation of skills, technologies, recipes, beliefs, 
customs, organizational structures, and the like, retained through purely social modes 
of transmission, rather than in the genes” (Campbell 1975, p. 1104). 
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least as much about the relationships among these components of socio- 
cultural evolution as Darwin knew about the relationships among the 
components of organic evolution. 


HEREDITY AND VARIATION 


Darwin’s ideas on heredity broke no new ground; as Vorzimmer (1970) 
notes, his views on this subject were simply an amalgamation of the teach- 
_ings of his age. Unfortunately, these teachings were radically flawed. 

On the one hand, Darwin accepted the unimpeachable notion that organ- 
isms have a strong proclivity to resemble their parents: white cats tend to 
beget white cats and black dogs tend to beget black dogs. A simple truism, 
this principle nonetheless serves as a cornerstone of the whole Darwinian 
edifice, for it insures that “any selected variety [i.e., mutation] will tend 
to propagate its new and modified form” (Darwin 1964, p. 5). 

On the other hand, Darwin also accepted the mistaken notion that or- 
ganisms inherit, for the most part, a balanced blend or mixture of their 
parents’ characteristics. As Darwin’s critics quickly realized, if this doctrine 
were true, and almost everyone agreed it was, the idea of organic evolution 
was false because, given the mechanics of blending inheritance, any mu- 
tation, regardless of its profitability or fitness, would be radically “diluted” 
and eventually obliterated as it passed from one generation to the next. 
In short, by accepting the doctrine of blending inheritance, Darwin em- 
braced a notion which reinforced the erroneous belief that every species 
had a fixed eidos or essence from which it could not depart. (This flaw in 
the theory of evolution was not completely corrected until the 1930s when 
the solid parts of Darwinism were transferred to the firm, “particulate” 
base of Mendelism.) 

While interesting, the intricacies and implications of Darwin’s adherence 
to the doctrine of blending inheritance need not detain us further. Nor do 
we need to review his speculations about the causes of variation since, 
again, in the light of current knowledge there is little in them which will | 
pass muster. What must be underscored, however, is that Darwin fully 
recognized that he possessed almost no causal knowledge about the pro- 
cesses of heredity and variation. In the first chapter of the Origin (p. 13), 
for example, he grants that “the laws governing inheritance are quite un- 
known; no one can say why some peculiarity . . . is sometimes inherited 
and sometimes not... .” Later, he concedes (p. 167): “our ignorance of 
the laws of variation is profound.” Nevertheless, as a number of commen- 
tators (Ghiselin 1969; Gruber and Barrett 1974) have pointed out, Dar- 
win also knew that his theory would stand without the support of a causal 
explanation of either heredity or variation. 
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In addition to the principle that organisms have a strong tendency to 
resemble their parents, there are four propositions about variation? in the 
organic world which are absolutely indispensable to Darwin’s theory. All 
but one of these can be found compressed into a single sentence in the first 
chapter of the Origin (p. 12), which reads simply: “. . . the number and 
diversity of inherited deviations of structure, both those of slight and those 
of corsiderable physiological importance, is endless.” Although many of 
Darwin’s colleagues adamantly refused to accept this contention, no one 
today seriously disputes its accuracy. Indeed, we take it for granted that 
(a) certain variations (i.e., genetic mutations and recombinations) are heri- 
table; (b) they can affect any part of an organism, including its behavior; 
(c) heritable variations have been and are produced in prodigious quanti- 
ties; and (d) variations possess differential utility depending on the envi- 
ronments in which they occur. This fourth proposition is, of course, the 
capstone of the theory of natural selection. 

These four propositions, it should be evident, are not laws of nature; they 
are not universal conditionals, expressing determinate relationships between 
properties or events (see Hempel 1966). They are instead simple inductive 

- generalizations, established by the empirical investigation of one case after 
another. Darwin’s contention that “. . . the number and diversity of in- 
herited deviations .. . is endless,” albeit scientifically much more valuable, 
is nonetheless logically equivalent to the proposition that people come in 
a wide variety of sizes and shapes. Both propositions are inductive general- 
izations which, although falsifiable, cannot be controverted by any single 
experiment. 

Inductive generalizations obviously cannot function as the axioms of 
a hypothetico-deductive theory because empirical laws cannot be logically 
derived from them. They can, however, be combined to produce novel con- 
clusions, For instance, from the four propositions under consideration, it 
follows inductively that species (i.e., reproductively isolated populations) 
evolve. Of course, this proposition is itself an inductive generalization. 

There is obviously a profound difference between establishing the valid- 
ity of an inductive generalization and explaining it: while the former enter- 
prise entails only the judicious accumulation of factual evidence, the latter 


3 Despite the crucial role it plays in his theory, Darwin never explicitly defines the 
concept of variation in the Origin. Indeed, he simply assumes that his readers can 
grasp what variations are. As Norton (1973, pp. 283-84) notes, “[Darwin] held that 
the different types of variation formed a continuous series. At one end of this series 
were the small ‘individual differences’ which made the members of a species distin- 
guishable, and at the other were the infrequent ‘single variations’ which could be 
sufficiently marked to brand their bearers as ‘sports’ or monstrosities. Between these 
two extremes all degrees of departure from the average specific form were to be found, 
and Darwin implied that the more extreme the degree, the less frequent it was. . . 
Overall . . . [his] categorization was phenotypic and vague. . . .” 
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demands the specification of substantiated “covering laws.” With this dis- 
tinction in mind, it can be said that Darwin amassed enough evidence to 
validate all his propositions about variation but failed, as suggested above, 
to supply the laws or empirical generalizations necessary to explain three 
of them. To be specific, he failed to explain why variations occur, why they 
are so ubiquitous, and why some are inherited and some are not. As Gruber 
and Barrett (1974, p. 106) observe, Darwin “managed to construct a the- 
ory in which heredity and variation operated as essential. but unexplained 
premises.” 

Darwin did succeed, however, in explaining in general and in some in- 
stances in detail why some variations were profitable and others were not. 
And it is for this reason, primarily, that his theory of evolution deserves 
to be ranked as one of the great theories of the natural sciences. 


INNOVATION AND ENCULTURATION 


A sociocultural system does not encompass everything which the members 
of a society have learned. Instead, it includes, at least as it is usually con- | 
ceptualized, only those patterns of thought and behavior which are at a 
particular time common to, distinctive of, or widely dispersed through the 
social community as a whole or one of its principal subsystems. To be an 
element in a sociocultural system, a habitual mode of cognition or action 
“must be socially shared” (Murdock 1965, p. 125). Clearly, however, 
everything in a sociocultural system at a given time was at some prior time 
“outside” the system. Socially shared habits of thought and action begin 
as idiosyncrasies; they begin as the innovations, the discoveries, or perhaps . 
simply the aberrations of particular individuals. Between 1837 and 1858, 
for example, the theory of descent with modification by means of natural 
selection was not part of any sociocultural system, even though it existed 
in the minds of Darwin and certain others (e.g., Asa Gray) in whom he 
had confided. Even after the presentation of the papers by Darwin and 
Wallace before the Linnean Society in 1858, the theory was still known 
only to a handful of people and thus was not yet a full-fledged sociocul- 
tural trait. It only achieved that distinction with the publication of the 
Origin. 

Not every novel thought or action produced by Homo sapiens has had 
the potential to become a sociocultural trait. An incredible number, it can 
be safely assumed, were found by their initiators to be so trivial, bizarre, 
wrong, painful, or repugnant that they were never disclosed to anyone else. 
Novelties or variations of this sort were not “heritable”—that is, there was 
no possibility that they could be retained by or become part of a socio- 
cultural complex. l 
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If, however, every novel thought and action which has been socially ex- 
posed is categorized as a (potentially) “heritable” innovation, then, to 
paraphrase Darwin, their number and diversity are endless. This propo- 
sition, it should be clear, is not a law. It is an inductive generalization, and 
it functions in the behavioral theory of sociocultural evolution in the same 
way that its analog functions in Darwin’s theory—as an essential but un- 
explained premise. The premise must be regarded as unexplained because, 
like Darwin, contemporary social scientists are profoundly ignorant of the 
laws governing the production of variations. As Kunkel (1970, p. 257) ob- 
served after surveying some of the major treatises on the role of creativity 
and innovation in social development, 

conditions conducive to . . . [these processes] are described, but actual 
procedures remain to be specified. Hypotheses abound, but undefined terms 
and vague psychological processes and relationships reduce them to the 
status of being merely “interesting.” In view of the limited information 
available, then, it is probably best to make no theoretical commitment and 
to treat “creation” and “innovation” as relatively unknown processes. For 
purposes of development analysis, it is sufficient to assume that novel- 
ties—be they symbols, tools, ideas, or behavior patterns—become available 
to a community or individual. 


Before considering the phenomenon of enculturation, the mechanism of 
“inheritance” which operates in sociocultural systems, it is necessary to 
take a moment to examine Campbell’s (1965, 1975) highly controversial 
claim that the production of behavioral or cognitive innovations is, like the 
production of biological mutations, a “blind” process. Judging from the re- 
sponses (e.g., Goldschmidt 1976) to Campbell’s (1975) presidential address 
to the American Psychological Association, most social scientists would re- 
ject this claim in the belief that the interaction of human purposiveness and 
knowledge often results in the generation of innovations which are, in con- 
trast to biological variations, in some sense prescient, preadapted, or intel- 
ligent. 

When the modern biologist describes the production of genetic mutations 
as a blind or random process, he does not mean that the process is causally 
undetermined, that variability is completely unrestrained, or that all vari- 
ations occur with equiprobability. Rather, he means that mutational pro- 
cesses are “random with respect to need” (Campbell 1974, p. 150). As 
Waddington (1969, p. 370) explains, “. . . the occurrence of a mutation 
and the nature of the mutational change is not directly connected with the 
environmental circumstances which will exert natural selection on the re- 
sult. As far as natural selection and evolution is concerned, mutations 
therefore can be considered as effectively at random.” 

That countless behavioral and ideational variations have been produced 
in a blind, haphazard manner is a proposition no social scientist would 
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want to challenge. Novel thoughts, some intriguing, most otiose, often 
spring into people’s minds without need, desire, or invitation. Similarly, 
“behavioral accidents” happen all the time and sometimes lead to remark- 
able innovations—the development oi the process of inoculation by Pasteur 
stands as a classic case in point. The crucial question, however, is not 
whether many or even most behavioral and ideational variations are pro- 
duced blindly, but whether the conjunction of human purpose and knowl- 
edge can at least once in a while generate a stream of such variations which 
is in some sense preadapted, insightful, or biased toward solving a problem 
or garnering a reinforcer. 

Although this question cannot be answered definitively here, the case 
for the randomness of sociocultural variations can be made clearer and 
more concrete by briefly reviewing Semmelweis’s discovery of the way to 
prevent childbed fever. This particular example is chosen for review be- 
cause Michael Ruse (1974, pp. 431-32), a philosopher generally sympa- 
thetic to the evolutionary perspective, has argued that it demonstrates that 
innovations do not necessarily appear at random. Ruse opens his argument 
with the assertion (p. 431) that one of the “major differences between bio- 
logical and cultural evolution is the way in which the two processes obtain 
the ‘raw stuff’ of evolution.” Then, after conceding (pp. 431-32) that “in 
the cultural realm ... . one does get new elements which appear just at ran- 
dom and which are certainly not necessarily needed,” he goes on to claim 
that “. .. many, if not most, new cultural elements [appear] because they 
are needed. They do not just appear at random.” To support this conten- 
tion, Ruse then points to Semmelweis’s discovery that strict hygienic mea- 
sures would prevent childbed fever as “one dramatic instance of a non- 
random occurrence of a new cultural element.” It “cannot be said,” Ruse 
declares (p. 432), that the discovery “occurred ‘randomly’ . . . because 
Semmelweis spent several years thinking and working hard, proposing and 
testing different hypotheses before he hit the right one.” 

In contrast to Ruse’s interpretation, it seems more plausible to argue 
that Semmelweis’s discovery of the relationship between the hygiene of 
attending physicians and childbed fever did just appear at random. It did 
not appear simply because it was needed. Need—in this case the desire to 
remove a very punishing phenomenon from the environment—explains why 
Semmelweis “spent several years thinking and working hard, proposing and 
testing hypotheses.” Need explains Semelweis’s behavior—his seaching, his 
diligent but blind groping for a way to suppress a deadly disease. Jé does 
not explain what he found. If the existence of Semmelweis’s need somehow 
explains his discovery of the correct hypothesis, it must also explain the 
discovery of all the incorrect ones as well. But if this is so, the existence 
of human need generates novelties in a random way. 
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One other issue suggested by this case should also be confronted briefly. 
It might seem that because Semmelweis’s use of an experimental method- 
ology imbued his inquiry with a certain measure of rationality, his discov- 
ery of the practice which would prevent childbed fever was something other 
than a random event. The problem with this idea is that it analytically con- 
flates the “irrational” process of innovation or variation with, in this case 
at least, the “rational” process of selection. Experimentation is part of the 
“logic of justification,” while the production of novel conjectures is part of 
the “logic of discovery.” Experimentation is not a procedure for generating 
new hypotheses; it is a procedure for “selecting” them, for winnowing the 
false from the true. Experimentation, in short, is a means for intelligently 

. appraising what “blind groping” has found. And, it might be added, this 
procedure is itself a form of knowledge acquired in an evolutionary manner. 
Experimentation began as a novel pattern of action and then became a 
sociocultural trait because of its reinforcing consequences. (For a behav- 
ioral interpretation of the evolution of scientific methodologies, see Staats 
[1975, p. 498].) 

Although contemporary social scientists know no more about the causes 
of variation than Darwin did, their knowledge of the process of “inheri- 
tance” is decidedly superior to his. Darwin, it will be recalled, knew that 
organisms tend to transmit their characteristics to their offspring, but he 
could not explain this fact. Nor could he explain why certain characteristics 
or variations were heritable and others were not, or why traits which em- 
pirical observation had shown to be heritable were sometimes not transmit- 
ted. Darwin, in short, could not explain any of the intricacies of heredity 
because, as he fully realized and frankly conceded, he had no nomological 
knowledge to bring to bear on the subject. 

Social scientists, fortunately, are not in a similar situation. We not only 
know that all the components of a sociological system are “heritable” (at 
least to some extent) and that they tend to be transmitted between and 
through generations, we also know why this is so. Utilizing the behavioral 
principles of social learning (e.g., modeling, vicarious and differential rein- 
forcement), we can explain, given knowledge of certain initial conditions 
(i.e., the relevant historical facts), why and how some sociocultural trait or 
peculiarity was “inherited” by a particular individual, and, more important, 
we can account for its overall rate of replication over time. 

Consider, for example, the Semmelweis case. Before his discovery of the 
relationship between improper hygiene and the occurrence of childbed fever, 
the Vienna General Hospital (circa 1846) had a particular institutional 
structure. One component was a particular behavioral practice. To save 
time and energy, the doctors and medical students “used to come to the 
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[maternity] wards directly from performing dissections in the autopsy 
room, and examine the women in labor after only superficially washing 
their hands, which often retained a characteristic foul odor” (Hempel 1966, 
p. 5). Once Semmelweis ascertained that cadaveric matter carried the in- 
fectious material causing childbed fever, he ordered the medical students 
to wash their hands in a solution of chlorinated lime before making an 
examination. Mortality from childbed fever declined after the inauguration 
of this practice, and thus the hospital’s institutional structure evolved 
through a process of sociocultural selection.. 

By combining the principles of reinforcement theory and the facts asso- 
ciated with Semmelweis’s discovery, it is not too difficult to explain why 
the practice of “scrubbing up” spread through the staff of the Vienna Gen- 
eral Hospital, the institution where Semmelweis worked, and, in the follow- 
ing decades, through the medical profession as a whole. 

With a little thought, most social scientists could undoubtedly compile 
an impressive list of the ways in which enculturation or socialization differs 
from heredity (and this indicates that, in a purely factual or descriptive 
way, we know as much about the former process as Darwin knew about the 
latter). The numerous differences between the biological and sociocultural 
processes of inheritance do not diminish the validity of the hypothesis that 
sociocultural systems evolve in a Darwinian manner. The Darwinian model 
of systemic adaptation does not require that traits be transmitted in a par- 
ticular fashion. It merely requires that a significant percentage of a system’s 
selected traits and favorable innovations be transmitted from one gener- 
ation to another, or that they be replicated over time. As Alland (1967, 
p. 196) explains, “Evolution is a process through which systems develop 
and are modified in relation to specific environmental backgrounds. All the 
[Darwinian] theory requires is that there be mechanisms of variation (pro- 
ducing new variables) and mechanisms of continuity (preserving maximi- 
zation) present in these systems and that these systems be subject to envi- 
ronmental selection. There is no requirement that these mechanisms be spe- 
cifically biological in nature.” Ultimately, the gross morphological continu- 
ities and changes discernible in a species or sociocultural system during a 
particular period are but aggregate reflections of the differing rates at which 
countless discrete traits are inherited or replicated.4 l 

As Catton (1976, p. 45) has noted, “Cumulative change in the statistical 
distribution of a variant trait in a population over successive generations 


4 The well-known process of “cultural diffusion” is, of course, a prime source of inno- 
vation for sociocultural systems. I have not examined the process in this paper because 
of space constraints and because I am convinced that the intersocietal diffusion (or 
selection) of forms of action and cognition can be explained by the same behavioral 
principles which explain the intrasocietal diffusion of these phenomena. 
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is what the word ‘evolution’ has meant ever since Darwin. It is too impor- 
tant a concept for sociologists to permit themselves to remain hazy about 
it.” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


The struggle for existence is the central explanatory concept in the theory 
of organic evolution, and Darwin wisely devotes the entire third chapter of 
the Origin to an analysis of the phenomena covered by the term. Yet he 
never formally defines the concept and warns against construing it in an 
entirely literal way (Origin, p. 62): “... I use the term Struggle for Exis- 
tence in a large and metaphorical sense, including dependence of one being 
on another and including (which is more important) not only the life of 
the individual, but success in leaving progeny.” 

Like any metaphor, the struggle for existence T the paradox of 
being simultaneously heuristic and misleading. On the one hand, it draws 
attention, and powerfully so, to a multitude of forces and relationships 
which influence the selection of variations. The mongoose and the cobra, 
for example, truly do struggle for existence, and a mongoose cursed with a 
genetic defect which slows it down a step or two has little chance of living 
long enough to pass on that unfavorable variation. On the other hand, as 
Darwin acknowledges (pp. 62-63), the metaphor of struggle tends to ob- 
scure nonviolent relations of dependence which are crucially related to the 
question of survival. “A plant on the edge of a desert is said to struggle 
for life against the drought, though more properly it should be said to be 
dependent on the moisture . . . the missletoe is dependent on the apple and 
a few cther trees, but can only in a far-fetched sense be said to struggle 
with these trees, for if too many of these parasites grow on the same tree, 
it will languish and die.” 

What is perhaps most misleading about the struggle-for-existence meta- 
phor is the suggestion that life and death are the only salient issues. Clearly, 
however, success in leaving progeny entails more than mere survival to sex- 
ual maturity. Many a creature, although attaining a ripe old age, never 
manages to reproduce itself because, as the case may be; it lacks or mani- 
fests a particular variation. Darwin (p. 88) himself brings this point home 
in the fourth chapter of the Origin when he examines the question of sexual 
selection, a condition which “depends, not on a struggle for existence, but 
on a struggle between the males for possession of the females and . . . whose 
result is not death to the unsuccessful competitor, but few or no offspring.” 

After a painstaking exegesis of all the major concepts developed in the 
Origin, Ruse (1971, p. 317) concludes that “for Darwin, the struggle for 
existence is basically a struggle to survive long enough to reproduce, that is, 
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to leave offspring, and that this is something which, if it is to be successful, 
usually leads to the death of other organisms (and if unsuccessful, is usu- 
ally so because of death), but not necessarily.” While informative, this in- 
terpretation does not sufficiently illuminate the fact that Darwin’s concep- 
tion of the struggle for existence incorporates every factor or variable which 
acts or has ever acted in a systematic way to check the numerical growth 
of a species (of course, by implication a large percentage of these factors 
are also responsible for natural selection, for the differential replication of 
variations within species). As Darwin emphasizes at one point (p. 74), “In 
the case of every species, many different checks, acting at different periods 
of life and during different seasons or years, probably come into play; some 
one check or some few being generally the most potent, but all concurring 
in determining the average number or even the existence of species. In some 
cases it can be shown that widely different checks act on the same species 
in different districts.” 

The struggle for existence is, in essence, the concept which encompasses 
all the independent variables used in the theory of organic evolution; it is 
the term under which all the factors causally responsible for natural selec- 
tion are subsumed. 

In terms of its logical structure, this means that the Darwinian system 
is what Kaplan (1964) calls a concatenated theory.’ It is a theory which 
conceptually integrates all the known empirical relationships linking partic- 
ular environmental checks and the differential replication of certain vari- 
ations. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR REINFORCEMENT 


The struggle for reinforcement is the central explanatory concept of the 
behavioral theory of sociocultural evolution, and it is, like the struggle for 
existence, a metaphor. It suggests that men must “struggle” with their phys- 
ical and social environments to obtain the things which -will fulfill their 
needs and wants. It suggests, moreover, that men do not obtain these things, 
these reinforcing phenomena, unless they adopt effective behavioral or cog- 
nitive strategies. More precisely, the struggle for reinforcement is a concept 
which encompasses all the independent variables responsible for the selec- 
tion of particular sociocultural traits. 

In evaluating this broad proposition, it is important to keep in mind that 
Darwin was not, as it has so often been claimed (e.g., Ghiselin 1969), the 
Newton of the biological sciences. Darwin did not discover any theoretical 
5 According to Kaplan (1964, p. 298), “a concatenated theory is one whose component 
laws enter a network of relations so as to constitute an identifiable configuration or 


pattern.” “Most typically,” he adds, “they converge on some central point, each speci- 
fying one of the factors which play a part in the phenomenon which is to be explained.” 
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laws; he did not even, in any precise sense of the term, discover the cause 
of natural selection. Nor did he formulate an empirical principle which biol- 
ogists could facilely invoke to explain the proliferation or extinction of any 
specific variation. His contribution, although useful, was much more mod- 
est: he demonstrated with a remarkable use of inductive logic that the cause 
of a particular case of selection could be found among the forces checking 
the population growth of the relevant species—or conversely, that the cause 
of a variation’s selection, whether positive or negative, could be explained 
by examining its environmental consequences. 

Similarly, Thorndike, Watson, Skinner, Bandura, and the other psychol- 
ogists working in the behavioral tradition have not effected a Newtonian 
revolution in the study of human action. Indeed, the basic thesis of this 
paper has been that their essential contribution to knowledge—that is, the 
articulation and refinement of the law of effect—has helped to establish a 
Darwinian revolution in the social sciences. As Skinner himself (1965, p. 
81) has stressed, “the law of effect is not a theory,” meaning that it is not 
the sort of hypothetico-deductive system created by Newton. 

Behaviorists have not discovered any theoretical laws; they have not 
in any precise sense of the term discovered the cause of learning or socio- 
cultural selection. They advance no empirical principle which can be facile- 
ly invcked to explain the selection of a particular action pattern or idea. In 
a sense, their fundamental contribution, although useful, is even more mod- 
est than Darwin’s. They have simply confirmed, through rigorous experi- 
mentation, what most people have always realized at least tacitly: the re- 
currence, proliferation, or extinction of a particular pattern of behavior or 
cognition is determined by its consequences. As Homans (1972, p. 696) has 
observed, “behavioral psychology . . . is an achievement in systematizing 
what men and women have long known intuitively and unsystematically.” 

Everything Darwin knew about the relationship between the struggle for 
existence and natural selection was based on circumstantial evidence and 
probabilistic reasoning. In contrast to Darwin, today’s social scientist has 
at his disposal causal knowledge about the selection process which is sup- 
ported by something more than circumstantial evidence and untested judg- 
ments. As Kunkel and Nagasawa (1973, pp. 532-34) relate, there are now 
“literally hundreds of studies” which show, on the basis of laboratory and 
field experiments using human subjects, that the recurrence or extinction of 
particular forms of behavior can be causally attributed to the consequences 
they produce (for reviews of a great many of these studies see Bandura 
1969, 1977; Staats 1975). 

Although partially grounded on the bedrock of experimental knowledge, 
the behavioral theory of sociocultural evolution is, like the Darwinian sys- 
tem, a concatenated theory. It conceptually integrates but does not actually 
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‘explain the plethora of empirical relationships known to connect certain 
phenomena—described as reinforcing or aversive stimuli—and the selection 
of modes of action and cognition. The behavioral theory, to put the case 
quite bluntly, cannot explain these relationships because behavioral psy- 
chology does not know yet why reinforcers and aversive stimuli have the 
effects they do. As Bandura stated not too long ago (1969, p. 223), “It is 
evident . . . that exceedingly diverse events which have no apparent com- 
mon properties can all serve a reinforcing function. A theory of reinforce- 
ment that adequately integrates these heterogeneous consequences into a 
[logically] unified system has yet to be formulated.” 


NATURAL SELECTION 


Ultimately Darwin never obtained any empirical evidence which directly 
verified the existence of selection in nature. As B. J. Norton (1973) has 
shown, evidence of this sort was not actually procured until 1895, 13 years 
after Darwin’s death, when W. F. R. Weldon succeeded in demonstrating 
that the selective destruction of sexually immature crabs in Plymouth 
Sound was causally related to variations in their “frontal breadth,” a seem- 
ingly insignificant anatomical characteristic. Essentially, what Weldon 
found by means of an ingenious experiment was that narrower crabs were 
becoming more common in the scund because they were, compared with 
their thicker brethren, better able to tolerate the increasing amounts of 
waste material deposited in the weterway by the area’s burgeoning pottery 
industry. Because Darwin lacked hard data of this kind, he was forced 
in the Origin to rest his case for the concept of natural selection on two 
other considerations: (a) its intellectual utility, that is, its capacity to 
make organic evolution comprehensible without a deus ex machina, and 
(b) its inductive plausibility, that is, its reasonableness given the struggle 
for existence, variability in undomesticated species and all the facts associ- 
ated with artificial selection (i.e., the selective breeding of domesticated 
plants and animals). 

In the Origin (p. 81), Darwin defines natural selection as “Tthe] } preser- 
vation of favourable variations and [the] rejection of injurious variations.” 
Although ostensibly simple and straightforward, this conception of natural 
selection is, in actuality, analytically problematical. This becomes obvious 
as soon as an attempt is made to cperationalize the terms favorable and in- 
jurious (or any of the others Darwin uses synonymously: advantageous, 
profitable, useful, good, bad). 

What is it precisely that makes a variation favorable or injurious? Or, 
to put it another way, what is it that makes a characteristic adaptive or 
maladaptive? Why are the antlers of the stag, the blubber of the walrus, 
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the nectar of the rose, and the opposable thumbs of the chimpanzee all 
properly classified as favorable or adaptive traits? What common property 
do these essentially heterogeneous phenomena share? The general answer 
offered by Darwin is, of course, that favorable variations are those which 
give their carriers an “edge” in the struggle for existence or for mates, while 
injurious variations are those which “handicap” their carriers in either of 
these struggles. Although highly suggestive, this answer is too broad to 
impart a rigorous operational meaning to the two terms under review. To 
accomplish this goal, Darwin’s general answer must be refined, and this 
can be achieved by making his implicit understanding of these two adjec- 
tives explicit—that is, by defining favorable variations, on the one hand, 
as those which mitigate the effectiveness of one or more of the external 
forces acting to check the growth of a particular species and by defining 
injurious variations, on the other hand, as those which exacerbate the in- 
fluence of one or more of these forces. Note that using only these definitions 
it is not possible to identify a variation’s status through a simple inspection 
of its structure and character. Nor is it possible to classify a variation as 
favorable or injurious simply because it happens, with the passage of gener- 
ations, to be spreading through or disappearing from a particular popula- 
tion. (Typically, however, the proliferation or disappearance of a variation 
is a good indication that it is, respectively, favorable or injurious.) To 
identify a variation as favorable or injurious with any certainty, an ob- 
server either must possess an omniscient understanding of the environment 
in which the variation exists or must know through direct experimentation 
or sophisticated observational techniques that the variation tends to be pre- 
served or destroyed because of the action of some particular environmental 
force. 
To grasp this point, think of a stag which happens to develop a set of 
antlers somewhat larger than those of other males in the species. Is this 
variation favorable or injurious? The answer is, of course—it all depends. 
It all depends on the environment in which it occurs. In the Darwinian 
system, favorable and injurious are relational terms. Variations are favor- 
able or injurious with respect to some set of environmental contingencies. 
Large antlers may allow the stag to defeat rivals in the struggle for mates, 
but at the same time they may perhaps slow the animal down, making it 
more vulnerable to large predators, or they may make it more attractive 
to human hunters. Or, finally, the enlarged set of antlers may prove to be 
neither an aid nor a handicap in the struggle for existence, in which case, 
Darwin implies (Origin, p. 81), it should be classified as a neutral variation. 
In the light of this interpretation of the concept, it can be said that 
natural selection is the term Darwin devised to illuminate a fundamental 
trend occurring in the biotic world. It refers, in fine, to the differential repli- 
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cation of favorable and injurious variations or, as biologists now put it, the 
differential reproduction of genotypes. 


SOCIOCULTURAL SELECTION 


From a strictly analytical perspective, the existence of sociocultural selec- 
tion is not a particularly controversial issue. Very few social scientists, it . 
seems safe to assume, would challenge, for example, Weber’s (1968, p. 40) 
contention that “all changes of natural and social conditions have some sort 
of effect on the differential probabilities of survival of social relationships.” 
Most, moreover, would undoubtedly concede that “anyone is at liberty to 
speak in such cases of a process of ‘selection’ of social relationships” and 
that “in every case it is necessary to inquire into the reasons which have 
led to a change in the chances of survival of one or another form of social 
action or social relationship, which have broken up a social relationship or 
permitted it to continue at the expense of other competing forms.” Briefly 
put, the vast majority of social scientists would surely acknowledge that 
some sort of selection process occurs in sociocultural systems and deserves 
thorough study. 

What is highly controversial, however, is the claim that the selection 
process which takes place in the sociocultural realm is closely analogous 
to the one which occurs in the biotic world. Interestingly enough, although 
scholars from many disciplines, including anthropology, biology, and phi- 
losophy, have advanced and defended this claim, those who have questioned 
its validity and utility in recent years have been almost exclusively sociol- 
ogists. 

There has probably never been a more persuasive critic of theories of 
sociocultural evolution than Robert Nisbet. An erudite and remarkably elo- 
quent writer (see Nisbet 1967, 1969), he has managed to convince many 
of his colleagues (e.g., Wrong 1969) that an evolutionary perspective, Dar- 
winian or otherwise, has simply no place in the social sciences, that it does 
nothing but distort the true configuration of the phenomena studied by 
these disciplines. Yet, as careful analysis demonstrates (e.g., Lenski 1976), 
Nisbet’s indictment of evolutionism is full of misconceptions, oversimplifi- 
cations, and outright substantive errors. 

When a scholar of Nisbet’s stature declares (1969, p. 288) that “there 
is no historical evidence that macro-changes in time in [social structures] 
are the cumulative results of small-scale, linear micro-changes,” one can 
only blink in disbelief, since examples which controvert this claim come so 
readily to mind. Macrochanges have occurred, for example, in the Roman 
Catholic church since the convening of the Second Vatican Council, but 
these changes did not come about instantaneously. They are the results of 
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a protracted selection process—the gradual elimination of age-old doctrines, 
rituals, and relationships and the institution of new practices and teach- 
ings.® 

In the final analysis, there is no valid reason why sociocultural selection, 
or for that matter social change, cannot be defined in exactly the same way 
Darwin defined natural selection—as “the preservation of favorable vari- 
ations and the rejection of injurious variations.” In the case of sociocul- 
tural selection, variations are, of course, cognitive and behavioral in form, 
and their favorable or injurious status depends on whether they aid or 
handicap individuals in the struggle for satisfaction or reinforcement. Less 
metaphorically, sociocultural selection can also be conceptualized as the 
differential “reproduction” of modes of action and thought within societies. 


SELECTION AND CHANGING ENVIRONMENTS 


The process of evolution involves more than the emergence and selection of 
variations. It also involves changes in the “status” of already established 
features of the system under investigation. Like their biological counter- 
parts, sociocultural patterns which are favorable at one time can become 
injurious (or vice versa), given an alteration in the structure of the envi- 
ronment in which they exist. For social scientists concerned with the evo- 
lution of sociocultural systems, determining why a once heavily reinforced 
and entrenched pattern of behavior or thought changes status and under- 
goes total or partial extinction is probably the most intriguing problem of 
all. 

There are at least five general reasons why the status of a sociocultural 
characteristic might change. First, it may be discovered that the trait was 
simply an instance of what Skinner (1965, pp. 85-87) calls “superstitious 
behavior,” that the connection between the trait and the appearance of a 
reinforcer was purely coincidental. In other words, a widely practiced form 
of behavior, the rain dance, for example, may disappear from a sociocul- 
tural system if it is discovered that the behavior, although sporadically 
followed by reinforcement, does not actually cause the desired environmen- 
tal effect. (Conversely, behavior thought to be superstitious and accord- 
ingly near extinction may be revived if it is found to have reinforcing conse- 
quences which are unintended or hard to perceive.) 

Second, an ostensibly favorable variation may be found to harbor hidden 


6 In this connection, it is interesting to note that Parsons (1977, pp. 6-7) has called 
attention to “the fact that the process of natural selection . . . is paralleled by the 
process many sociologists have come to call institutionalization; that is, the process 
by which items of variation, especially from cultural sources, either come to constitute 
established parts of later action systems, or fail to do so.” 
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costs, significantly outweighing its more overt rewards. (Conversely, an 
ostensibly unfavorable trait may be found to have unanticipated rewards 
exceeding its more overt costs.) The discovery of the link between the pre- 
servative sodium nitrite and the formation of carcinogenic nitrates could 
ultimately lead to the suppression of the practice of curing meats with this 
chemical, even though it retards the growth of botulism-causing bacteria. 
In this case, as in so many others, explaining specific instances of sociocul- 
tural selection involves a kind of cost-benefit analysis (see Homans [1974] 
for an “economic” interpretation of behavioral principles). The situation 
in biology, as I tried to indicate in a previous section, is quite similar. Ecol- 
ogists, who often are forced to explain the selection of some trait in light of 
its “costs and benefits,” can without too much distortion be described as 
the economists of nature. 

Third, governments or other powerful social organizations may act to 
punish forms of behavior or thought which are either intrinsically rein- 
forcing or rewarded by competing social groups. The suppression of slavery 
in the United States or of the smoking of opium in China are classic exam- 
ples of status changes of this sort. (Conversely, governments and social or- 
ganizations can make otherwise unfavorable traits favorable by using rein- 
forcers at their command.) Naturally, the adoption and implementation of 
public policies which induce profound changes in the sociocultural environ- 
ment can themselves be explained within a behavioral-evolutionary frame- 
work, and, even more interesting, this framework can be used to account for 
the existence of government and indeed asymmetrical power relationships _ 
in general (for a study which moves in this direction see Corning [1974]). 

Fourth, a favorable trait may become unfavorable when it is determined 
to be less efficient or effective than an innovation which garners the same 
kind of reward. In this situation, the established behavior continues, in an 
objective sense, to be reinforced at its usual rate and cost but is neverthe- 
less discarded or abandoned because the innovation is-discerned to produce 
the same reinforcer more predictably, at a greater rate, or at less cost. For 
example, a definite evolution or process of selection can be detected in the 
structure of the projectile points used by big-game hunters in the New 
World during the Pleistocene. Willey (1960, p. 118) accounts for this situ- 
ation by noting that “the Folsom fluted points display technical improve- 
ments over the earlier and somewhat less specialized Clovis forms. The 
Folsom point is widest just back of the piercing end, and the flutes or chan- 
nels on each side are longer and occupy a greater surface area of the imple- 
ment. Such features probably insured a more effective puncturing of the 
hide of the animal . . . and more profuse bleeding. Thus a reasonable argu- 
ment can be made out for a progressive adaptive efficiency of the Folsom 
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point over the Clovis point.” In short, Clovis points (and the practices in- 
volved in their manufacture) were not replaced because they no longer pro- 
duced reinforcement. They were replaced because the Folsom points were 
found to produce the reinforcement (the procurement of game) more pre- 
dictably, at a greater rate, and at less “cost” (i.e., with more profuse 
bleeding a struck animal does not run as far or as fast and thus trailing it 
is far less exhausting for the hunters). Efforts to devise forms of behavior 
which are, in this sense, ever more effective and efficient are part of what 
Weber ([1946] 1967, p. 295) described as the process of rationalization. It 
seems, however, that the “quest” for this sort of rationality is not simply 
a characteristic of Western civilization but a component of the “nature” of 
ali higher animals. As Herrnstein (1970, p. 377) reports, “A review of the 
evidence for the law of effect would quickly reveal that the notion of 
‘stamping in’ . . . does not suffice. Animals do not just repeat the first suc- 
cessful act, they are likely to improve upon it until they find something 
like the optimal performance. In Thorndike’s puzzle, in the maze, or Skin- 
ner’s operant conditioning chamber, animals tend toward faster, easier, and 
more congenial movements, unless the movements are virtually optimal to 
begin with... .” 

Finally, a favorable trait may become unfavorable and undergo extinc- 
tion simply because it ceases to be reinforced. In some cases, this situation 
may occur through what can be called societal satiation. A fad, a type of 
dance, a form of art becomes widespread but then loses its appeal and 
gradually (or perhaps rapidly) disappears. In cases such as this, the “en- 
vironmental” change responsible for the trait’s change in status takes place 
within the individuals concerned. Their “state variables” change (for an 
analysis of the role of state variables in behavioral explanations see Kunkel 
[1970]). 

Much more important is the situation in which a widely dispersed and 
heavily reinforced pattern of activity is “strangled” and eventually extermi- 
nated by new, more effective innovations. The struggle for satisfaction, like 
the struggle for existence, is often a matter of competition—a condition 
which obtains, according to Mayr (1963, p. 67), whenever two groups “seek 
simultaneously an essential resource of the environment . . . that is in limited 
supply.” In both the biotic and sociocultural realms, new variations emerge 
which are so effective that they absorb, as they proliferate, more and more 
of a resource in limited supply. In the organic world, this means, among 
other things, that members of the species without the variation will even- 
tually disappear. In sociocultural systems, it means that certain established 
patterns of behavior and cognition will in time become totally “unfavor- 
able,” that is, go completely unreinforced and undergo the well-known pro- 
cess of psychological extinction. Weber’s explanation of the rationalization 
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of Western capitalism rests heavily on selection dynamics of this sort.” Ac- 
cording to Weber (1958, pp. 54-69), the Puritans and allied sects, even 
though comparatively few in number, contributed significantly to the trans- 
formation of various capitalistic societies because their calculated, method- 
ical, and yet innovative business practices were reinforced (in terms of sales 
and profits) at a rate which eventually made the more relaxed, traditional 
practices of their competitors completely unfavorable. Ultimately, to stay 
in business, Anglican, Catholic, and Lutheran entrepreneurs were forced to 
adopt the marketing and organizational techniques of their Puritan rivals. 

There can be no doubt that analyzing and explaining the intricacies of 
sociocultural selection is often an inordinately complex and demanding task, 
but, as I have tried to show, it is a task which the social sciences have the 
theoretical capacity to accomplish at least as well as Darwin accomplished 
the equally complex and demanding task of analyzing and explaining natu- 
` ral selection. 


DISCUSSION 


The behavioral theory of sociocultural evolution outlined in the preceding 
pages appears to be open to four fundamental criticisms. Two concern its 
analytical structure, that is, they pertain to the Darwinian model of sys- 
temic adaptation; and two concern its explanatory power, that is, they per- 
tain to the behavioral principles of social learning, particularly the law of 
effect. In responding to each of these anticipated objections to the behav- 
ioral theory, I hope to clarify further some of its current features, to indi- 
cate its relationship to the descriptive and historical studies produced by 
the social sciences, and to suggest the probable path of its future develop- 
ment. 

First, it can be argued that the Darwinian model of systemic adaptation 
is too simple or too crude to capture even the underlying dynamics of the 
incredibly complex process of sociocultural evolution. The basic response 
to this charge parallels in a way the often repeated apothegm about democ- 
racy: it’s a terrible form of government, but it’s better than anything else 
that’s been tried. As Campbell (1974, p. 142) puts it, 

... for all problems of fit, there is available today only one explanatory 
paradigm: blind variation and selective retention. In application, it de- 
scribes weak, tedious and improbable (albeit not impossible) mechanisms, 
quite out of proportion to the magnificent achievements to be explained. 


We believe in it because it describes a possible route, and because there 
are at present at least no rival explanatory theories . . . while natural selec- 


7 The importance of the concept of selection in Weber’s work has recently been ex- 


plored by Beetham (1974). Until the appearance of this study, Weber’s reliance on 
the concept of selection was all but ignored. 
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tion and its analogues produce only puny, tedious and improbable expla- 
nations, we judge these to be the only ones available. If this makes these 
achievements seem unlikely, rare and precious, this is quite compatible 
with our awe. 


The blind variation and selective retention model of systemic evolution, 
it must be stressed, does not replace the need for all sorts of social and cul- 
tural concepts (e.g., patrimonial bureaucracy, nuclear family, political par- 
ty); Indeed, the model demands, if it is to have any substance, continuous 
examination of social and cultural phenomena from a descriptive and his- 
torical perspective. The biologist obviously requires innumerable concepts 
beyond those in the Darwinian schema, and so does the social scientist. 

Second, it can be argued (Nisbet 1967, pp. 234-35) that the terms in the 
Darwinian model cannot be given an operational meaning in a sociocultural 
context, that in this realm they can never be anything but confusing meta- 
phors, which tend to obscure “really crucial data . . . in a vaporous haze.” 

There is irony in this charge. Time and again, it has been argued that 
Darwin created his theory of organic evolution by recasting the doctrines of 
political economy and applying them to nature. According to this view, 
Darwin attempted to elucidate the character of the biotic world by showing, 
in a metaphorical way, that it functioned like a 19th-century capitalist so- 
- ciety. Writing to Engels only three years after the publication of the Ori- 
gin, Marx himself found “it . . . noteworthy that Darwin rediscovers among 
plants and animals his English society with its division of labor, compe- 
tition, opening up of new markets, ‘inventions,’ the Malthusian struggle for 
existence. It is Hobbes’ bellum omnium contra omnes” (quoted in Bober 
1965, pp. 37-38). How is it possible that the Darwinian system has been 
faultec for being too anthropomorphic when applied to nature and too bio- 
logical when applied to sociocultural reality? The answer to the question, 
I have tried to indicate, lies, in a sense, between these antinomous views— 
that is, the Darwinian model reveals fundamental analytical similarities be- 
tween the biological and sociocultural processes of evolution. 

Having read and reread Nisbet’s argument, I still cannot understand 
what led him to the conclusion that the concepts of variation and selection 
cannot be given an operational meaning when applied to patterns of action 
and cognition. Take something as simple as the evolution of the serving 
motion in the game of tennis: when the game of tennis began, the serve 
was not a powerful, attacking stroke. It was simply a way of getting the ball 
in play, and it was accomplished by holding the racket up in front of the 
body and more or less “patting” the ball forward. American players like 
Tilden, Kramer, Schroeder, and Gonzales began the practice, however, of 
cocking the elbow and wrist, thereby permitting the racket head to drop 
down into a “backscratching” position. From this position, they were able 
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to snap the racket. forward with a powerful, accurate whipcord motion. Of 
course, this innovation had momentous effects on the flight and pace of 
the ball, and the practice quickly spread. I fail to see why the concepts 
of variation and selection could not be operationally defined in this case or 
in the case of behavioral evolution occurring in an institutional or organiza- 
tional context. In fact, I cannot understand why the terms variation and 
selection need to be considered metaphors at all. 

Third, it can be argued that the law of effect or the principle of rein- 
forcement “explains too much,” that it ostensibly explains everything and 
therefore is an unfalsifiable proposition which actually explains nothing. As 
I suggested earlier, however, the law of effect is not in any rigorous sense 
a law. It is an inductive generalization which sums up what has been found 
so far to be the case: forms of action, behavioral as well as cognitive, tend 
to recur or disappear when they are followed by certain consequences. 

A specific assertion about the causal connection—or at least the empir- 
ical conjunction—between the occurrence of a particular event (conse- 
quence) and the recurrence or extinction of a discrete action is, of course, 
always testable in principle, just as it is always possible in principle to test 
an assertion about the causal connection between some factor in the strug- 
gle for existence and the selection of a particular biological trait. In prac- 
tice, specific behavioral propositions can often be tested in laboratories, in 
institutions using programs of behavior modification, and in everyday social 
relationships. But the global assumption that the fate of every action is de- 
termined by its environmental consequence(s) is no more testable or falsifi- 
able than the assumption of universal causality. 

Finally, it can be argued that the law of effect and, by extension, the be- 
havioral theory “explains too little,” that it is not sufficiently “theoretical,” 
that it does not do what theories are supposed to do (i.e., explain empirical 
generalizations). For social scientists (e.g., Levy 1975, p. 661) who believe 
that their disciplines “need a Newton,” who “long for a person . . . to come 
up with an elegant simplification that . . . organizes and simplifies and in- 
creases the power of all sorts of ragtail-bobtail theorems,” the behavioral 
theory of sociocultural evolution as it now stands will be one more disap- 
pointment—or failure. There probably is no way to combat or change this 
perception. Pointing out that Darwin gave the biological sciences a para- 
digm even though he produced no “elegant simplification” will probably 
have little effect on those who await “Newton’s second coming.” The be- 
havioral theory, admittedly, does not do what Newton’s theory did. But 
it does make the process of sociocultural evolution as comprehensible as 
Darwin’s theory made the process of organic evolution. And one day-it will 
do more, just as Darwin’s theory did more once it was joined to Mendelian 
genetics. 
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The behavioral theory of sociocultural evolution is itself destined to 
evolve, empirically and “theoretically.” At the empirical level, the theory 
will grow richer as social scientists continue to discover the relationships 
that exist between the struggle for reinforcement and sociocultural selec- 
tion. The theory, in other words, will expand substantively as social scien- 
tists formulate empirical explanations for the selection of current and past 
patterns of action and thought. At the “theoretical” level, the behavioral 
theory will be incalculably enriched when someone discovers why, from a 
physiological standpoint, reinforcers and aversive stimuli have the effects 
they do. As Skinner (1974, p. 215) has observed, “Something is done today 
which affects the behavior of an organism tomorrow. No matter how clearly 
that fact can be established, a step is missing, and we must wait for the 
physiologist to supply it. He will be able to show how an organism is 
changed when exposed to contingencies of reinforcement and why the 
changed organism then behaves in a different way, possibly at a much later 
date. What he discovers cannot invalidate the laws of a science of behavior, 
but it will make the picture of human action more nearly complete.” 
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Romano Lavo-Lil Revisited’ 
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This paper explores receni developments in the ecological model of 
ethnic boundary maintenance typified by Barth and Hannan, focus- 
ing on applications of a formal model of competition drawn from 
population ecology. The latter model can be used to analyze adap- 
tive strategies groups resort to in competitive situations, such as oc- 
cur during modernization. At one extreme, groups may maximize 
their relative population size and use political means to claim and 
hold a share of a society’s resources. This strategy is well known, and 
several theorists emphasize the advantages of large relative size in 
ethnic group relations. This paper focuses on the strategy at the other 
end of the continuum. Bioecologists use the term “r-strategists” to 
refer to species which maximize their ability to discover ephemeral 
resources, exploit them quickly, and then disperse in search of new 
resources. Gypsies and Travellers in modern states are discussed as 

© examples of ethnic r-strategists. These groups are seen to maximize 
their ability to discover and exploit resources which are irregular in 
space and time and subject to numerous and varying local constraints 
through their nomadism and flexible organization. The analysis illus- 
trates the environmental conditions under which r-selection occurs 
among ethnic groups and identifies some of the characteristics of 
these groups which may contribute to their success. 


Until recently most members of “informed” circles anticipated the decline 
and disappearance of ethnic and racial ties in modern societies. It was pre- 
sumed that achievement instead of ascription would predominate and that 
common economic, political, and educational systems would minimize dif- 
ferences. “Primitive” differences such as language, physical features, and 
cultural idiosyncrasies would either be erased or lose their significance. Ac- 
cording to some, ethnic ties would be replaced by class ties representing real 
economic interests. 

According to this view, ethnic groups are “primordial,” the product of 
geographic and social isolation. With modernization, their local loyalties 
become subordinate to larger national loyalties. Several versions of this 
argument are widely known. One is that local structures become subordi- 


1] wish to thank Kim Rodner, Michael Hannan, and two anonymous reviewers for 
their helpful comments on earlier versions of this paper. 
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nated to those of the nation, or center, through processes of differentiation 
and adaptive upgrading. Alternatively, it is argued that emerging state cen- 
ters consciously strive to eliminate sources of competing loyalties, including 
ethnicity. In either case, in the long run ethnic distinctions within states will 
disappear. 

` Itis now apparent that, although modernization has caused a decline in 
the diversity of ethnic groups, even in the most modern societies a number 
of ethnic groups and ethnic identifications persist. In many cases, the groups 
have become increasingly militant, and ethnic conflict has escalated. Conse- 
` quently, a major goal of current literature on ethnic group relations is to 
explain this situation. A wide variety of contributing factors have been pro- 
posed, ranging from man’s instincts to the division of labor (see Gordon 
1978; Bonacich 1972; Hechter 1975; Hannan 1979; Blalock 1967; van 
den Berghe 1967; Schermerhorn 1970). : 

This paper explores the ecological model of ethnic persistence typified by 
Barth (1969) and Hannan (197¢). Its purpose is to examine recent devel- 
opments in the ecological theory of ethnic boundary maintenance and, in 
particular, the applications of a formal model of competition. It addresses 
two broad questions: (1) What adaptive strategies do ethnic groups use 
in competitive situations, arid (2) What factors affect the success of these 
strategies? 

The persistence of Gypsies and Travellers as distinct ethnic groups in 
modern societies offers special insights into the dynamic processes of bound- 
ary maintenance. Their persistence is the more notable in that predictions 
of their disappearance have abounded for over a century, since the publi- 
cation of George Borrow’s Romano Lavo-Lil (1874; see below for Borrow’s 
emotional prophecy). The ecological model of competition can show how 
Gypsies and Travellers have been able to persist as distinct groups. In the 
following section, the ecological theory of ethnic boundary maintenance is 
presented and some implications of the formal competition model which 
have not previously been applied to the study of ethnic groups are discussed. 
To illustrate this new application, in the third section I discuss in some 
detail the history of two Gypsy groups and provide comparative data about 
other groups. 


ETHNIC BOUNDARIES: AN ECOLOGICAL APPROACH 


At present social scientists lack a common concept of what constitutes an 
ethnic group. Glazer and Moynihan (1975, p. 4) conclude that by current 
usage ethnic group refers to “any group of distinct cultural tradition and 
origin.” The concept employed by ecological theory has a different em- 
phasis, with important implications. Following Barth (1969) and Hannan 
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(1979), an ethnic group is defined as a population organized with reference 
to an ethnic identity. An ethnic identity is a social identity that partitions 
a population, is ascribed, and is usually, though not necessarily, involun- 
tary. It is attributed on the basis of a combination of social origins and 
current behavior, and to the degree that current behavior determines mem- 
bership, persons can choose whether to be members of a particular group. 
However, once the choice has been made, membership is involuntary. Ac- 
cording to Barth, an ethnic boundary exists if a group maintains its social 
identity when its members interact with nonmembers. The boundary en- 
tails criteria for determining and signaling membership and “canalizes” so- 
cial life. It involves an organization of behavior and social relationships and 
restricts interaction between members of different ethnic groups to prede- 
termined sectors of behavior. These behaviors and relationships may be 
quite complex, though subtle (see Johnson and Johnson’s [1975] analysis 
of individual behaviors with reference to ethnic boundaries in Hawaii), An 
ethnic group is defined by this social boundary rather than by its culture. 

This definition shifts the emphasis from the cultural and genealogical 
attributes of a group to social processes. It implies that the cultural content 
and nofmative orientation of the group may change, or vary internally, 
without changing the identity of the ethnic group or its members. Further- 
more, if interaction is structured around the boundary, cultural change does 
not necessarily imply change in interethnic interaction. By definition, ethnic 
group change is inferred from changes in boundaries instead of changes in 
culture content. Similarly, because socially relevant factors become the cri- 
teria for determining membership, individuals can shift membership from 
one ethnic group to another, again with no change in the ethnic group’s 
boundary (see Haaland 1969). 

The study of ethnic groups in ecological theory is concerned primarily 
with the processes which define and maintain boundaries. Barth (1969) de- 
veloped the basic ecological perspective, and he and his students have 
applied it to the study of ethnic boundaries in a number of relatively primi- 
tive settings where there is limited ethnic competition. He argued that eth- 
nic boundaries are coincident with the productive niches of groups. Since 
productive systems tend to exert constraints on social organization, there 
is a form of social organization most appropriate for each. Cultural-norma- 
tive systems congruent with specific productive and social organizations 
tend to arise and persist. Ethnic identities will tend to form around the dis- 
tinctive properties of the niches. 

Recently, Hannan (1979) modified and formalized Barth’s perspective 
so that it could be applied more readily to modern states. The basic axiom 
remains that, in equilibrium, ethnic group boundaries coincide with niche 
boundaries. Drawing on niche theory and competition models from popula- 
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tion ecology, he proposed a dynamic model to explain both the decline in 
diversity of ethnic groups and the increase in the scale and intensity of 
ethnic political activity in advanced nations. 

The basic tenets of this model are as follows. Some set of conditions exists 
under which an ethnic group, or any social group, can maintain itself at 
some minimum level. This set of conditions, of course, includes resources 
for food, shelter, and so on. In modern states it also includes other kinds of 
economic resources, constraints imposed by the state, etc. In formal ecolog- 
ical terms, this set of conditions is the group’s fundamental niche. The part 
of the fundamental niche which the group actually occupies or exploits in 
the presence of other ethnic groups, the state, and other social groups is 
the realized niche of that group.? The presence of other groups is important 
insofar as they are competitors. Generally, the greater the similarity of 
niches of two competitors, the less likely a single environment can support 
both groups in equilibrium. Thus, if two ethnic groups have very similar 
niches, when they oa in one region PaRREnUKe processes will lead to the 
exclusion of one group.® 


2 The fundamental niche may be formally defined as follows: Assume that a geno- 
typically homogeneous population exists in an environment consisting of » properties, 
where n may be infinitely large. These properties together define an n-dimensional 
space, the fundamental niche, which contains the combination of environmental states 
within which the population can survive. The niche may be distinguished from the 
environment in that it involves the group’s adaptations to its particular environment. 
That is, it takes into consideration the ways in which the group actually uses its en- 
vironment, To be precise, bioecologists usually understand “environment” to refer to 
the particular environment of an individual organism. Here, environment will refer 
to the environment of a particular ethnic group in a specific geographical region. As 
in bioecology, the term niche refers to the realized niche, unless otherwise specified. 
Barth (1956) provides a simple illustration of the concepts of fundamental and real- 
ized niche in the study of ethnic group relations. His example is that of ethnic bound- 
aries in Swat, Pakistan. Geographically, this region contains three zones: a broad 
alluvial plain with a climate that can support two crops a year, upland valleys that 
can support one crop a year, and highlands that cannot support any crop-raising 
activities. Three ethnic groups inhabit Swat, and their boundaries coincide with the 
geophysical boundaries. One group engages in full-time nomadic herding; a second 
practices mixed herding and agriculture; while the third, the most recent to invade 
the territory, practices two-crop agriculture. Barth argues that competition and power 
relations have determined the ethnic boundaries. Originally, the first two groups in- 
habited the region. Since both engaged in herding, they competed for grazing territory. 
The second group prevailed because of superior military and organizational capabilities. 
The pure herders came to inhabit only that portion of the region so remote from the 
crop-producing zone that it could not be herded by the mixed herding-agriculturalists, 
Thus, while their fundamental niche encompassed the entire region, the herders’ real- 
ized niche was reduced by competition to the zone which the second group could not 
inhabit. The introduction of the third group again altered niche and ethnic boundaries 
through competition. 


3 This generalization is based on the principle of competitive exclusion, well known 
among bioecologists: no two populations can continuously inhabit the same niche. As 
can be shown by analysis of the Lotka-Volterra growth equations, discussed below, 
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Hannan (1979) combined this theory of competition with community 
ecology theories of species diversity to explain the decline in the number of 
ethnic groups that accompanies modernization. Following the principle that 
no stable equilibrium can be attained by a community with » species 
(groups) and less than # distinct resources and other constraints, he argued 
that modernization simplifies the structure of constraints, thereby leading 
to a decline in the number of ethnic groups.* Prior to modernization, groups 
are typically subject to local constraints varying from community to com- 
munity. While modernization may not eliminate all of these local con- 
straints, it replaces at least some of them with a single set of constraints 
imposed by the national (or larger) economic and political system which is 
uniform throughout many or all of the local areas it incorporates. Hence, 
the total number of constraints for the entire region should be reduced by 
modernization (see Hannan 1979). 

Simultaneously, modernization increases the interdependence, or con- 
nectedness, of the various parts of the national system. National economic 
institutions are created, arid groups are linked by national labor markets 
and transportation systems. In essence, this increases the size and power of 
the largest competitor among ethnic groups. Attempts at organizing around 
large-scale identities, whether ethnic or not, should be more successful, 
since large-scale identities can mobilize larger populations and exert greater 
political bargaining power in modern states. Thus, large ethnic organiza- 
tions will be more likely to survive and be successful than small ones.” The 
combination of these processes results in the anomalous situation in which 
the diversity of ethnic groups declines but some large groups become in- 
creasingly active politically. 

Hannan’s primary concern is competition among ethnic groups, and his 
conclusions rest on the ecological model of competition among populations. 


this is only a limiting case. More generally, the greater the level of competition, the 
narrower the range of stable n-component equilibria. The application of this principle 
to ethnic groups is reinforced by Barth’s (1956) finding that, in a state of near equi- 
librium, no more than one ethnic group simultaneously inhabited the same niche. 


4For a more complete discussion, see Hannan (1979) and Hannan and Freeman 
(1977). In general, the diversity of resources and other constraints set a limit on 
community diversity, i.e on the number of distinct populations within 2 community. 
Under conditions of competition, any increase in the number of constraints on the 
expansion of ethnic groups will increase the upper limit on ethnic diversity. A decrease 
in the number of constraints will decrease the upper limit on ethnic diversity. 


5 It is important to note that the boundaries of ethnic groups may also be altered in 
this process. That is, a large ethnic group which is more effective in competing may 
be one that retains its original boundaries but is populous, or it may be one whose 
boundaries have changed to include a number of smaller, previously distinct groups. An 
example of the second situation may be the increasing success of the ethnic group now 
designated “Native American,” with the distinctions among Chippewa, Sioux, etc., be- 
coming both less relevant and less effective in competition. 
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This model is the basis of two central assumptions: (1) if two groups have 
very similar niches and exist in the same region, competition will lead to the 
exclusion of one group; and (2) larger groups will have an advantage in 
competition. This model has proved useful especially in the study of ethnic 
separatist movements in modern states (Nielsen 1977; Olzak 1978). How- 
ever, the underlying ecological model of competition has additional impli- 
cations which have not yet been applied to the study of ethnic boundary 
maintenance. It is therefore instructive to consider this underlying model 
in more detail. 


An Ecological Model of Competition 


In population ecology the basic principles of competition are analyzed with 
the aid of the Lotka-Volterra growth equations. These equations describe 
the growth of a resource-limited species in isolation or in the presence of 
competitors. A logistic growth curve for one species is given by dX,/dt = 
r,X, [(K, — Xı)/Kı], where X, denotes the population of species 1, 71 
is the intrinsic rate of increase of this population, and K; is the carrying 
capacity of the environment for this species. Carrying capacity refers to 
the maximum population of a species which a given environment can main- 
tain. Similar equations may be formulated for any number of species. Now 
suppose that there are two species competing in one environment. The 
growth curve for the first species now becomes dX;/dt = 7,X, [(Ki— 
X, — a12X2)/K,], where X2 denotes the population of the second species, 
and az is the competition coefficient, denoting the extent to which compe- 
tition introduced by the second species lowers the carrying capacity of the 
environment for the first species. This equation can be generalized to in- 
clude any number of competitors. 

As this equation shows, a population can be described by several param- 
eters: a, the competition coefficient; 7, the intrinsic rate of increase; and 
K, the carrying capacity of its environment. The characteristics of the par- 
ticular environment determine which adaptive strategies are more success- 
ful—in ecological terms, selected for. Bioecologists have found it useful 
to refer in particular to “r-selection” and “K-selection.” A species which 
maximizes the r-parameter in the process of selection in order to gain a 
competitive advantage is called an “r-strategist.” A population which maxi- 
mizes K is a “K-strategist.”” When extreme r-selection or K-selection oc- 
curs, populations exhibit certain characteristics. While r-strategists rely on 
the ability to reproduce and disperse rapidly, K-strategists maximize the 
ability to survive and reproduce under long-term conditions of near-capac- 
ity densities. However, these two forms of selection are not mutually ex- 
clusive. The r is subject to some evolutionary modification, and nearly all 
populations are subject to some degree of K-selection at some point. 
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These two strategies have very different implications for the pattern of 
competitive behavior. Wilson and Bossert (1971) describe the consequences 
for nonhuman populations: 


Suppose that a species were adapted for life in a short-lived, unpredictable 
habitat, such as the grassy cover of new clearings in forests, or the mud 
surfaces of newly formed river bars. Such a species would succeed best if 

- it could do three things well: (1) Discover the habitat quickly, (2) repro- 
duce rapidly to use up the resources before other, competing species could 
exploit the habitat, and (3) disperse in search of other new habitats as the 
existing one began to grow unfavorable. Such a species [relies] upon a high 
r to make use of ephemeral resources. ... A “K strategist,” in contrast . . . 
lives in a more stable, long-lived habitat. . . . Its populations, and those of 
the species with which it interacts, are consequently at or near their satu- 
ration level K. No longer is it very advantageous to have a high r. It is 
more important for genotypes to confer competitive abliity, in particular 
the capacity to seize and to hold a piece of the environment and to extract 
the energy produced by it. [P. 110] 


Human groups do not depend to such a degree on genetic factors to pro- 
vide an advantage in competitive situations. Nonetheless, these general 
concepts can be extended fruitfully to the study of competition among 
human groups. Like a nonhuman population, an ethnic group or other so- 
cial group subject to K-selection occupies a relatively stable and predict- 
able environment. In maximizing K, it attempts to seize and hold some set 
of resources and extract the energy produced by them through its organi- 
zation and technology, reinforced by cultural and normative systems. That 
is, it obtains and maintains a competitive advantage in an environment 
through organizational properties instead of genetic ones. These properties 
include military and political resources as well as other organizational 
and/or technological resources which allow it to exploit the available re- 
sources more fully than its competitors or to prevent its competitors from 
exploiting them. At the extreme, such a group would have a stable popula- 
tion size at or near the carrying capacity of the environment. It would 
not be advantageous for such a group to have a high rate of population 
growth, through either biological or social means, unless it expanded into 
new environments. 

A K-strategist ethnic group, then, is one which occupies a relatively 
stable and predictable environment, maintains a population size at or near 
the saturation level of that environment, and uses organizational and tech- 
nological capacities to out-compete other groups in obtaining and exploiting 
the resources provided by that environment. A simple example of such 
competition is provided by Barth (1956). In Swat, Pakistan, two premod- 
ern ethnic groups competed for a given geographical region and its agri- 
cultural resources. The group which succeeded in obtaining the resources 
and driving the other group out of the region did so by superior military 
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strength (see n. 2 above for further details). In modern states such battles 
are more often carried out in the political arena of the nation-state. This is, 
of course, what the politically active ethnic groups that have attracted the 
attention of social scientists are doing. They have maximized their ability 
to seize and hold resources vis-a-vis the state center and other ethnic groups 
through political means. In modern industrial states, this process involves 
both organizational and demographic resources. In the political institutions 
of modern industrial states, large membership confers competitive advan- 
tage by providing the capacity to organize large voting blocs or by the 
threat of substantial civil disorder. For reasons discussed above, these 
larger groups ought to be more successful in persisting through periods of 
modernization. 

If the basic competition model proposed in this theory is correct, we 
would also expect to find groups whose strategy for survival is the maximi- 
zation of r. Like nonhuman r-strategists, these groups would need to dis- 
cover ephemeral resources quickly, expand to exploit them before competing 
groups could enter the region, and then disperse rapidly. Unlike K-strate- 
gists, who maximize their ability to obtain and hold resources in the pres- 
ence of competitors, r-strategists would maximize their ability to find and 
exploit resources fully before other competing groups could enter the par- 
ticular environment. Their success would depend on the availability of en- 
vironments subject to r-selection and on their ability to perform the requi- 
site tasks. Although increases in connectedness which accompany modern- 
ization undoubtedly alter environments and hence niche structure, the 
changes would not affect r-strategist ethnic groups unless (1) they elimi- 
nated all temporary and irregular environments or (2) the r-strategists 
were unable to locate and exploit the new environments created during 
modernization. 

Regarding the first problem, the temporary and unpredictable environ- 
ments exploited by r-strategists should be abundant in times of rapid social 
change, such as periods of modernization. However, existing theories pro- 
vide few clues to the behaviors human r-strategists employ to discover and 
exploit such environments. Biological reproduction may contribute to the 
r-strategists’ ability to expand overall group size quickly in order to exploit 
completely the environments they invade, but human groups acquire new 
members through social as well as biological means. Thus, we cannot pre- 
dict on the basis of a priori knowledge what behaviors r-strategists would 
use or how successful they would be during the modernization process. 

We now turn to the data on Gypsies and Travellers. Despite many and 
massive attempts to assimilate (or annihilate) them, these peoples persist 
as distinct ethnic groups even in highly industrialized societies. But they 
are neither numerous nor politically active. Although we do not have com- 
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parative data on groups of Gypsies and Travellers that have not survived, 
the analysis of the groups which have survived may indicate whether suc- 
cessful groups have relied on mechanisms similar to those used by non- . 
human r-strategists or have succeeded as a result of other factors. 

Because reliable and complete data on Gypsies and Travellers are scarce, 
this analysis will rest primarily on the historical experience of Kalderash 
Gypsies in Great Britain and in urban United States. Available compara- 
tive material will also be considered. The data will be used to answer several 
specific questions. To what extent are the environments occupied by Gyp- 
sies and Travellers short lived and unpredictable? That is, how similar are 
these environments to those inhabited by 7-strategists in nature? Second, 
what strategies do the Gypsies and Travellers use to persist in these envi- 
ronments? Are there social analogues to high rates of biological reproduc- 
tion in this case? If so, do those analogues provide an alternative strategy 
for ethnic persistence in the modern world, or are other factors more im- 
portant in the success of these groups? I shall return to these questions 
after presenting the data on Gypsies and Travellers. 


GYPSIES AND TRAVELLERS 


Those commonly thought of as real Gypsies are members of the ethnic 
group properly called Rom.® Within the Rom are a number of subdivisions 
sometimes called tribes and sometimes referred to as separate ethnic groups. 
The major groups which consider themselves and each other Rom include 
the Kalderash, the Lowara, the Tshurara, and the Macvaya. Although they 
generally have cordial relationships and a sense of unity against the out- 
side world, some prejudices do exist and groups tend to be endogamous. 
These groups are believed to be descendants of an Indian caste which broke 
away sometime during the 10th, 11th, or 12th century and began a nomadic 
way of life. Also included under the heading “Gypsies and Travellers” are 


6 The term “real Gypsy” may be used in two senses. Non-Gypsies often think of Gyp- 
sies as comprising a variety of groups which may be classified into two broad cate- 
gories. The Sinti, or Sedentary Gypsies, have been settled for generations. They are 
found in many areas, but the best known are those in Spain and eastern Europe. The 
Nomads, as their name implies, are nomadic, and include those groups calling them- 
selves Rom. The divergence between the Sinti and the Rom is so great that they do 
not associate with each other and have different customs. The groups discussed in this 
paper are Rom. Thus, “real Gypsy” may be used to refer to the Rom. However, non- 
Gypsies accasionally use the term “real” to distinguish both the above groups from 
other groups with similar life-styles but not presumed to share the same genetic tradi- 
tion. For example, in the recent governmental actions regarding campsites in Great 
Britain, it has been suggested that campsites and aid should be provided for “real” 
Gypsies, but not for the Tinkers, who are genetically unrelated to the Gypsies (and 
therefore not so deserving, according to some) (see Acton 1974). 
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a number of closely related groups formed through intermarriage of Rom 
with the population of the host society. Several groups of disputed origin 
also fall under this heading, including the Travellers in Scotland, the Yen- 
ische in Germany, the Tatars in Scandinavia, and the Didicois in Britain. 
Although some of these groups may claim to be Rom, they are not accepted 
by the groups listed above. The heading also includes several groups, prin- 
cipally the Irish Tinkers, who are almost certainly unrelated to the Rom 
but lead a similar nomadic lifestyle. 

It is useful as a starting point to sketch a general picture of the common 
social and cultural tradition of the Gypsies, especially since misconceptions 
about this tradition abound.” Although the origins of the Rom are obscure, 
they first appeared in Europe during the late 13th and early 14th centu- 
ries. Much of their history since then has been characterized by persecution 
by non-Gypsies, known to them as gadje.8 In Moldavia and Walachia, they 
were brutally enslaved until as late as 1855. They were also enslaved in 
Hungary and Transylvania, but for much shorter periods. In 1761 Maria 
Theresa of Hungary undertook to “settle” them by prohibiting them from 
engaging in most of their traditional activities and by forcibly removing 
their children and sending them to school. This attempt was no more suc- 
cessful than the numerous similar attempts made by subsequent rulers in 
various nations, including the modern Soviet Union. In general, Gypsies 
have been received with hostility and have been accused of everything from 
petty thievery to child stealing, cannibalism, and satanism. In Nazi Ger- 
many they were classified as an undesirable race and, like the Jews, suffered 
massive executions in the concentration camps. 

Contrary to popular belief, Gypsies have engaged in a wide variety of 
occupations. Traditionally, the men were smiths and metal workers, mu- 


7 The prevalence of misconceptions about Gypsies and Travellers makes it particularly 
important to exercise care in choosing sources of data. This analysis relies on the pri- 
mary analyses of a number of authors, as well as on a few secondary analyses. The most 
important general works on the Gypsies are by Clébert (1963) and Yoors (1967). 
Principal works on the Gypsies in Great Britain include Acton (1974) and Adams et 
al. (1975). A number of journalistic sources were also used here. There are several 
excellent anthropological studies of Gypsies in the United States, including Gropper 
(1967, 1975) and Sutherland (1975). See also Brown (1924, 1929). Gropper (1975) pro- 
vides an annotated bibliography. 


8 Gadjo is the singular form used by the Rom to denote any non-Rom; gadje is the 
plural. This term is used by nearly all Romani-speaking people, with the exception 
of the English Gypsies, who use gorgo and gorgios. Since Romani is not a written 
language, non-Gypsy writers have applied countless different spellings to these and 
all other Romani terms. In this paper I have conformed to the spelling used by 
Clébert, except in several instances where that used by Yoors is more straightforward. 
There is no linguistic reason for using these spellings; rather, I have chosen them. 
because these works are the most generally known sources on Gypsies, and hence 
these spellings will be most familiar. 
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sicians, horse copers and dealers, and exhibitors of animals, popularly known 
as bear leaders. Each of the subdivisions had a “specialty”: for example, 
the Kalderash were coppersmiths. The women of all groups have engaged 
in fortune-telling, begging, and hawking trinkets. These are, however, only 
ideal occupations—and it is not clear whether this means ideal in the eyes 
of Gypsies or of gadje. Gypsies have engaged in whatever occupations they 
find available, from fixing bent fenders to occasional farm labor to gambling. 
Most of the occupations they have found are marginal to the gadje economy 
and are tasks which, in time of prosperity, no one else wants. When these 
sources of income are inadequate, they have obtained what they need “from 
the land,” which often, though not necessarily, means stealing. 

The social organization of the Gypsies is flexible and suited to these mar- 
ginal activities. A great deal of confusion exists concerning this organiza- 
tion, due in part to a lack of consensus on terminology. Gypsy social organi- 
zation is essentially tribal but includes a number of smaller units which 
‘group and regroup with no set pattern. The largest unit within each sub- 
division is the vitsa, which some writers call a “tribe” and others have con- 
fused with the kumpania. The vitsa is an extended family group, claiming 
common descent from some forebear, with membership by birth or marriage. 
There appears to be no predetermined pattern governing which vitsa a 
newly married couple will align itself with.® 

The vitsa may vary in size; its major function is to provide authority. 
Each vitsa has a chief, who is elected for life. He is almost always an elder 
of the group. He presides over a council of elders, which has power to in- 
flict punishment and pronounce measures of exclusion. Presumably, chiefs 
are equal among themselves. Journalists often speak of so-and-so, a Gypsy 
king. Although occasionally this individual may be the chief, often he is 
a lesser member of the group who “represents” it. Such an individual 
may represent one vitsa or several. In any case, if the gadje decided to “de- 
stroy” the group by seizing their ostensible leader, they would merely be 
seizing an inconsequential or replaceable member, and the real authority 
would remain unknown. 

At the next level of Gypsy social organization is the kumpania. The kum- 
pania is the economic working unit. Apart from this fact, there appears 


9 This can also be described as a generalist social structure. At several points in the 
discussion which follows, readers may note that the Gypsies can be described as gen- 
eralists. Their generalism is probably important for their success in modern states. 
I do not discuss this feature of Gypsy adaptive strategy, since the generalism-special- 
ism dichotomy is well known in sociology, and this discussion offers no new insights 
on the subject. However, note that groups can be classified simultaneously as r- or 
K-strategists and as specialists or generalists, and that various combinations of the 
two classifications are possible (although probably not equally successful in modern 
states). 
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to bé no set pattern to its composition. It may be composed of a number 
of related nuclear family units and individuals of the same vitsa or an en- 
tire vitsa, and may include members of other vitsas. Similarly, its size may 
vary greatly. 

Perhaps the most important cultural and normative element of traditional 
Gypsy society is the kris. This term applies both to Gypsy law and to the 
council of elders who enforce it. The kris is considered unequivocal and 
irrefutable, and only a true Rom is allowed to participate. The law in- 
cludes an elaborate code of morality and family law. One of its most im- 
portant elements for traditional Rom culture governs marriage with gadje. 
For a Gypsy to marry someone defined as an outsider may mean immedi- 
ate and permanent exclusion, or at best may be tolerated after a temporary 
exclusion or trial period (see Sutherland 1975 and Max and Max 1969). 
A second important element of the kris is the code of cleanliness and con- 
tamination. Both the code and any act or object which it classifies as un- 


clean or contaminated are referred to as marhime. This code orders rela- - 


tions among parts of the body, between sexes, and between Rom and out- 
siders and includes rules of cleanliness and sanitation. 

Gypsy traditions include a number of mechanisms to prevent gadje from 
intruding. Foremost among these is their distinctive language, Romani. 
Since few non-Gypsies understand Romani, the private lives of the Rom 
are in general insulated from the outside world. Usually, Gypsies use sev- 
eral names: a secret name for ritual, a common name for use among the 
Rom, and one or more names for use among gadje. The latter are usually 
common local names, making it extremely difficult to trace a given individ- 
ual. In addition, the Rom have cultivated a number of ways to make them- 
selves extremely distasteful in gadje eyes. They play on outsiders’ concep- 
tion of them as being dirty and lice infested, carrying infectious diseases, 
and stealing children in order to remain unknown. When forced to interact 
with gadje, they employ a number of techniques to confuse and frustrate 
the outsiders. One of these is to exhibit an extreme lack of consistency.?? 


10 Yoors (1967) relates a number of incidents he witnessed in which the Gypsies de- 
liberately drove away or confused unwelcome gadje. These range from surrounding the 
camp with women and children, who then feign to scratch themselves and cough com- 
pulsively, to more subtle techniques. He relates one incident in which several anthro- 
pologists attempted to interview the Rom: . 


The Rom affected a childlike admiration for them and any object they pos- 
sessed—shoes, clothes, watches, eyeglasses, rings. This was followed by unending 
and detailed questions about these, worthy of a good field worker. Several Gypsies 
took turns at this eager interrogation, often repeating the same question... . 
Several hours of this persistent treatment left the inquisitive Gaje exhausted but 
happy—until it occurred to them that they had been prevented from asking any 
questions themselves. When they returned to follow up the initial contact with the 
Rom, they found the Gypsies had left. [Pp. 50-51] 
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These mechanisms result in fantastic distortions and exaggerate existing 
fears and prejudices. 

As this discussion illustrates, much care must be exercised in interpreting 
accounts of Gypsy life. Not only are these groups adept at confusing curious 
outsiders, but also until recently most outsiders who were curious held a 
highly romanticized view of Gypsy life and society. Whether sympathetic 
or hostile, their view was more likely than not inaccurate. Recently, how- 
ever, several careful ethnographic studies and more informed journalistic 
accounts of Gypsy life have provided what one hopes is more reliable infor- 
mation. These accounts, as well as government reports from several nations, 
provide the data discussed here (see n. 7). 

In order to set the analysis that follows in the proper perspective, it 
should be repeated that jor over a hundred years the disappearance of the 
Gypsies as a distinct ethnic group has been predicted. In 1874, Borrow 
wrote in his now-classic Romano Lavo-Lil (1874, p. 181): 

But Gypsyism is declining, and its days are numbered. There is a force 
abroad which is doomed to destroy it, a force which never sleepeth either 
by day or night, and which will not allow the Roman people rest for the 
soles of their feet. That force is the Rural Police, which, had it been 
established at the commencement instead of towards the middle of the 
present century, would have put down Gypsyism long ago. . . . True Gypsy- 
ism consists in wandering about, in preying upon the Gentiles, but not 


living amongst them. But such a life is impossible in these days; the Rural 
Force will not permit it. 


More recently, the automobile, education, radio, television, and the welfare 
system have replaced the rural police as maior villains. This prompted 
Sutherland (1975) to complain that every 20 years someone predicts the 
imminent disappearance of Gypsies. To date, Gypsies wander about “prey- 
ing upon the Gentiles.” 


Gypsies in Great Britain 


Today it is estimated that Gypsies and other Travellers form at least 0.03% 
of the population of Great Britain. They include “Gypsies,” thought to 
be predominantly Kalderash or descendants of the Kalderash, Yugoslav 
Gypsies, and Scottish, Welsh, and Irish Travellers. The position of the 


11 There are a number of estimates of the Traveller and Rom population of Great 
Britain. This estimate is based on the 1965 census of Travellers (Ministry of Housing 
1967). It is an acknowledged undercount. In the early 1960s Charles Duff estimated 
that about 50,000 Travellers, of whom only 10,000 were Rom, inhabited Great Britain 
(Cléber: 1963, p. 260). Norman Dodd, a member of Parliament and staunch defender 
of the Travellers, estimated the Traveller population at 100.000; a much earlier esti- 
mate, by Thesleff in 1901, placed the Rom population at 20,000 (Ministry of Housing 
1967, p. 7). 
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Didicois is vague. This so-called “mixed blood” group is believed to-have 
been formed through intermarriage of Gypsies and non-Gypsies. Some com- 
bine this group with the Gypsies, while others maintain that they form a 
second, inferior group. Okely (1975) suggests that rules of descent are se- 
lective, emphasizing a biased set of ancestors. Membership depends as well 

‘on adherence to a “traveling ideology” and life-style, acceptance of and 
adherence to the code of ritual cleanliness and contamination, and some 
knowledge of Anglo-Romani, the Anglicized version of Romani. The Trav- 
ellers, as these groups are called collectively, are scattered throughout the 
nation, although they are somewhat more numerous in the southeastern 
areas. They are predominantly rural and retain their nomadic life-style.. 
Their major occupations today are scrap dealing, agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and hawking. Women also tell fortunes. 

Until recently Gypsies attracted little national attention: As one member 
of Parliament put it: “Of course, we’d all known there were gypsies . . . but 
T’d never before thought of them as a minority group. Somehow, it never 
occurred to me to think of them as a part of society at all, since they are 
always on the periphery” (Anonymous, quoted in Reid 1962, p. 37). How- 
ever, since about 1960 they have attracted considerably more attention, 
both on the local and the national ‘evel. In 1960, the government passed 
the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, designed to restrain 
arbitrary parking of caravans and trailers except on sites appointed for that 
purpose and provided with appropriate water and sanitation facilities. This 
meant that nonofficial sites, such as unused farmland, could no longer be 
used by the Gypsies, and they were unwelcome at the official sites, used 
by gorgios. This problem was brought to national attention by several 
staunch defenders of Gypsies, members of the Gypsy Lore Society. After 
an intense publicity compaign in which the situation of the Gypsies in 
Great Britain was compared with that in Nazi Germany and the USSR, the 
Caravan Sites Act of 1962 and a subsequent act in 1968 were passed. Ac- 
cording to these acts, county councils are required to provide sites for all 
Travellers residing in or resorting to their areas. In this process, the Gypsy 
Council and the affiliated National Gypsy Education Council were formed 
with the purpose of resisting evictions and providing education for Gypsy 
children. The founders and administrators of these organizations are prin- 
cipally non-Gypsies and Gypsy intellectuals. It is difficult to assess the de- 
gree to which Gypsies themselves support these organizations, although it 
is probably minimal (Cripps 1977, p. 33; Acton 1974; Adams et al. 1975; 
Long 1970; Lubbock 1970). 

Little is known about the early history of Gypsies in Great Britain. 
They entered England shortly before 1441, when the first enactment against 
them was made public. Borrow (1841, 1874) is the principal historian of 
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Gypsy life before the 1800s. According to him, they traveled in bands of 
30~90, living in tents. Women told fortunes, filched gold and silver coins 
from money changers, and obtained pork by causing the death of hogs in 
farmyards with something called drab or drao and subsequently begging 
the carcasses. The men were tinkers and smiths, and Borrow claims they 
also engaged in highway robbery and horse stealing. 

By the 1800s, the British population had grown considerably, and the 
effects of industrialization were felt. Despite Borrow’s fears, this appears 
to. have had little real effect on the Gypsies. Women continued to tell for- 
tunes and swindle gullible gorgios when the opportunity arose, and the men 
worked as smiths, tinkers, and horse dealers. The men of one group became 
jockeys at fashionable racecourses. This does seem to have changed their 
life-style somewhat. The average size of the kumpania was reduced, since 
it was more difficult to travel in such large bands as previously were com- 
mon. The smaller groups could become quite prosperous through small- 
scale tinkering and dealing. Increased prosperity allowed the Gypsies to 
` _ adopt the horse-and-wagon caravans for which they are so well known. 

Finally, it appears that their wanderings were no longer so far flung. 
Instead, they became more localized, with each vitsa claiming a certain area 
(Borrow 1841, p. 24). As far as can be ascertained, these changes did not 
penetrate beyond the surface and had no effect on the basic social organi- 
zation or normative system of the Rom. 

Throughout the rest of the 19th century and the first half of the 20th, 
the Gypsies remained obscure. They continued to live mainly in rural areas, 
except for one vitsa whose territory included London. As consumer goods 
became easier to replace than to mend, the copper and tin work was grad- 
ually replaced by agricultural work, such as fruit and hop picking. The 
onset of depression in the 1920s and 1930s also encouraged this alteration, 

` since the more desirable positions were filled by gorgios. Among the women, 
hawking trinkets became almost as prevalent as fortune-telling. - 

In the post-World War II years, however, changes in gorgio society have 
affected the Gypsies. Increased industrialization and mechanization have 
crowded them out of most of their former vocations. Not only is there no 

“longer any need for copper- or tinsmiths, horses are not in wide demand, 
and mechanization has eliminated most of the agricultural work which 
Gypsies previously could find. However, increased industrialization has 
opened a new vocation for the Gypsies: waste collecting and scrap metal 
dealing. Gypsies obtain scrap metal and waste in one of two ways. Large 
amounts of industrial waste may be bargained for, with one member of 
the kumpania doing the dealing, or the street collector’s method may be 
used. The most common form of street collecting is “bagging,” in which 
an empty polyethylene bag containing a cheap gift is left on the doorstep 
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of a dwelling. The householder takes the gift, fills the bag with waste, and 
returns it to the doorstep. Later, the collectors pick up the bag and sort 
its contents, selling or hawking what they can. A second major change in 
Gypsy life is legal, the result of changes in the regulations governing cara- 
van sites mentioned above. 

Although the major occupation of the Gypsies has changed, as well as 
the degree of hostility from gorgies, the effects of these changes on Gypsy 
social organization and culture are debated. It appears fairly certain that 
the size of the kumpania has been reduced still further (Smith 1966). 
Travellers also are adopting automobiles and trailers in place of the horse 
and wagon. Territoriality remains important, and Okely (1975) reports 
that wealthier, more powerful vitsas claim the more desirable areas. Gypsies 
make little use of the benefits and social amenities provided by Britain’s 
welfare system, and their interaction with gorgio society and government is 
limited. Intermarriage with gorgios is infrequent and disapproved. Adams 
et al. (1975) report 18 marriages between Gypsies and gorgios out of a 
sample of 125, and Okely (1975) reports 15 intermarriages in a sample of 
73 couples. It also appears that the code of cleanliness and contamination, 
called mockadi by the English Gypsies, continues as a functioning system 
(Acton 1974; Okely 1975). Acton (1974) suggests that the level of ad- 
herence to the system has in fact increased because of increased hostility 
between gorgios and Gypsies and because the modern trades of the Gypsies 
are carried out more by the men than by the women. He claims that the 
men reassert their position by “hedging women about with taboos.” How- 
ever, other observers have not noted a change in the level of adherence to 
this system. Although there have been a few changes in life-style (e.g., 
changes in the specific occupations engaged in, the size of the kumpania, 
and in mode of transportation), the effects on Gypsy social structure and 
normative systems do not appear to'be far-reaching. 


Gypsies in the United States: New York City and California 


In the 1950s it was estimated that Gypsies formed at least 0.02% of the 
population of the United States. This included members of all the sub- 
divisions of the Rom, as well as several mixed-descent groups. Unlike the 
Gypsies of Great Britain, American Gypsies are predominantly urban. 
Their principal sources of income are welfare and fortune-telling. In New 
York City they are known particularly for an activity called the bajour, 
a swindle related to fortune-telling.1” 

12 Since the bajour is illegal, it involves elaborate techniques for circumventing the 
law. The most likely victim is a middle-aged woman who is unhappily married, di- 


vorced, widowed, or unmarried and worried about her health. The Gypsy fortune- 
teller feels out her customers and, when a likely victim is found, proceeds from rela- 
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The first Gypsies in the Americas arrived in Virginia in 1715, after being 
deported from Scotland. Substantial groups later emigrated from England 
and other parts of Europe. The two major groups of Rom in the United 
States today are the Kalderash and the Macvaya. Both the groups de- 
scribed here are predominantly Kalderash. 

Until the Great Depression of the 1930s, the Gypsies in the United States 
lived in much the same manner as their counterparts on the other side of 
the Atlantic. They were rural nomads, engaging in horse dealing, smith- 
work, tinkering, and fortune-telling. In the northeast, copperwork was the 
major source of income, and the men repaired and retinned copper utensils 
and fixtures. These were jobs which no gadjo would accept. Unlike Great 
Britain, which increasingly felt the pinch of a growing population, the 
United States had ample room for expansion and opportunities for work. 
Except for petty thievery, the activities of the Rom were largely ignored. 

With the onset of the Depression, however, there were no jobs which 
gadje were unwilling to take. As their rural economic position worsened, the 
Gypsies began to congregate in the towns and cities, where some limited 
relief funds were available. Then, with the institution of national relief and 
welfare projects, Gypsies poured into major cities like New York and Chi- 
cago, where the money was more plentiful. In order to claim benefits, at 
least one member of the nuclear family had to be available to the agencies 
in charge of relief at all times, so most families settled in the city. This 
opened up a new racket. Gypsies used several sets of names and several 
addresses and thus obtained relief from several centers simultaneously. 

With the establishment of the WPA, another source of income became 
viable end opened what was perhaps the Gypsies’ most celebrated interlude 
in American history. Steve Kaslov, a Kalderash chief, “organized” the Kal- 
derash in New York into the so-called Red Dress Association, also known 
as the Red Hat Association. Its purpose was stated to be the abolition of 
child marriage and the establishment of a Gypsy “colony” where children 
could go to school, where the fortune-tellers could be licensed, and where 
the men could have a permanent workshop in which to practice their tra- 


tively innocent fortune-telling to the bajour. The fortune-teller convinces the victim 
that she is cursed and because of this curse a tumor is growing inside her. The curse, 
of course, stems from a sum of money, which is “unclean.” Thus, the money must be 
purified, which the Gypsy offers to do. Invariably, this involves concealing the money 
in a bag or handkerchief, after which the Gypsy secretly switches the bag containing 
the money for one containing plain paper. Then the Gypsy may burn the bag and find 
among the ashes a relic, which serves as the curse, or she may send the victim home 
with instructions not to open the bag. As soon as the switch is performed and the 
victim leaves, the Gypsies pack up and leave, setting up again elsewhere. The success 
of the operation depends on tke skill of the Gypsy in obtaining the money, and the 
ability of the group to dissolve and disappear quickly, thus avoiding arrest. There 
are a number of variants on this scheme (see Gropper 1975 and Mitchell 1955). 
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ditional trades. Whatever the actual purpose of the association, Kaslov 
managed to convince the authorities that he was “King of all New York 
Gypsies” and obtained a WPA grant. This made Kaslov’s vitsa very power- 
ful in Gypsy affairs, attracting a number of other Rom, as well as several 
detribalized Romani-speaking groups, known as beiaz. These groups began 
to intermarry and were even allowed to participate in the ris. The Macvaya 
group in Manhattan was also forced to accept Kaslov’s suzerainty in order 
to obtain part of the funds (Gropper 1967). 

Thus, in the process of maximizing the funds gained from gadje welfare 
institutions, the Rom broke the traditional structural pattern. The small, 
decentralized vitsas were replaced by a larger unit, including groups pre- 
viously defined as outcasts. This unit had a genuine centralized authority, 
by virtue of a single individual’s ability to obtain funds from gedje insti- 
tutions. Following Kaslov’s imprisonment in 1942, the “kingship” was as- 
sumed by George White, and then by Steve Bimbo. Neither of these indi- 
viduals was able to obtain significant relief funds, and consequently the 
Red Dress Association began to disintegrate. This process was accelerated 
by the discontinuation of the WPA and several other emergency relief 
funds, and the beginning of Social Security and individual benefits. In 1951, 
Bimbo was jailed, and for all practical purposes the organization dissolved. 
Following this period, a Macvaya chief attempted to form a similar unit, 
with himself as “king.” The attempt failed, but in the process another 
half-blood group, the Meksikaia, were incorporated (see Gropper [1967] 
for a more detailed description of these political maneuverings). 

By the 1960s the Rom appeared to have reverted to their pre-Depression 
patterns, though in an urban setting and with different sources of income. 
The former distinctions among groups are now employed, the chief has au- 
thority only over the vétsa, and the kumpania again is small and temporary. 
In New York City the fortune-telling and bajour activities of the women 
have become the mainstay of the Gypsies, while in a California commu- 
nity,! income is derived primarily from welfare, occasional summer farm 
work, and some fortune-telling. In both cases, the women are the primary 
income earners. Territoriality also continues to be important. In New York 
City, vitsas claim boroughs, or parts of boroughs, as their own (Gropper 
1975). In California, until the mid-1960s the San Francisco area was domi- 
nated by a Gypsy woman, Barbara Miller, while Southern California was 
controlled by Big George Adams. After the death of these individuals, 
smaller territories were carved out by a number of groups. Often territories 
are claimed by obtaining a fortune-telling license from the authorities. 


13 In order to protect her informants and their extralegal activities, Sutherland (1975) 
did not identify the community. She states only that it is a northern California com- 
munity in a metropoliten area. 
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When other competing groups enter the area, the first group appeals to the 
authorities, who can move the unwelcome group on for breaking fortune- 
telling regulations. They are occasionally able to influence welfare officials 
so as to make it more difficult for the intruders to obtain funds, and they 
tend to remain endogamous (Sutherland 1975). 

It also appears that the traditional views of family and cleanliness are 
as strong as ever (see Sutherland 1975 and Gropper 1975). Marriage with 
gadje is rare and strongly disapproved. Sutherland (1975) reports that only 
5.5% of marriages in the kumpania she studied were with outsiders, and 
Gropper (1975) claims that in the 10 years prior to 1975, only three mar- 
riages between Kalderash and gadjes occurred in New York City. In both 
cases Romani continues to be spoken. In fact, it is advantageous for both 
groups to continue to use Romani: in New York it serves as a “code” lan- 
guage to cover extralegal dealings, while in the welfare economy of the Cali- 
fornia Gypsies, the lack of literacy in English serves as an occupational 
handicap, restricting employment possibilities in the eyes of social workers. 

Finally, despite the fact that the Rom are now predominantly urban, 
they retain a stylized nomadism. In New York City they migrate from 
neighborhood to neighborhood. In California, they leave the city entirely 
for numerous brief periods. Sutherland (1975) estimates that they spend 
about 42% of their time traveling. Commonly, during summer months the 
Rom pick up scattered agricultural work, and in the winter months many 
travel to Hawaii, where they finance their stay with fortune-telling and 
occasional swindles. 


Rom in Other Parts of the World 


The Rom also dwell in many other nations. The largest concentrations are 
in eastern Europe, Spain, and France. They are also found scattered 
throughout Latin America, primarily in Chile, Peru, and Mexico. There are 
few reliable accounts of the latter groups. The Kalderash are the most nu- 
merous. Each area is dominated by a particular vitsa, and relations are not 
necessarily cordial. One such group, in Honduras, appears to have become 
quite prosperous. The chief occupation of the men is livestock dealing, and 
in addition they own a traveling cinema and a small soldering workshop. 
The women sell herbs and charms and tell fortunes. Max and Max (1969) 
report that they travel primarily to find suitable daughters-in-law. 

In eastern Europe Gypsies form a larger ethnic group in proportion to 
the general population than anywhere else. In the 1960s it was estimated 
that they constituted 2.9% of the total population of Bulgaria and 1.5% 
of the population of Czechoslovakia (Ministry of Housing 1967). These 
figures include the nomadic Rom as well as sedentary groups. In 1958 it 
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was estimated that about 6,000 nomadic Rom, called Olach Rom, continued 
to travel in Czechoslovakia (Guy 1975). At that time, the Czechoslovakian 
government enacted regulations to settle this nomadic population, but they 
have had questionable success. Although the Olach Rom may now be semi- 
sedentary, they appear to migrate for brief periods throughout the year and 
are able to pick up odd jobs where employers need labor, despite govern- 
ment opposition, Local authorities are reluctant to enforce their powers to 
register Gypsies, since they would then be required to supervise them and 
provide them with jobs and housing (Guy 1975). Despite government at- 
tempts to integrate them, the Olach Rom have been able to persist as a 
distinct ethnic group and apparently maintain a life-style similar to tra- 
ditional nomadism. 

There are also nomadic Gypsies in Spain, although the major group is 
the sedentary Gitanos. The Rom are known as petty thieves, and the 
women engage primarily in hawking. They migrate temporarily to agricul- 
tural regions of France or other countries to find work during the summer. 

Sweden attempted to survey its entire Gypsy population in 1963 and 
1964, with unusual success (Takman 1976). Approximately 1,000 Gypsies 
were living in Sweden, most of them in Stockholm. The survey indicated 
that most of them were living on public relief funds, although until the 
1950s many had been in the used-car business. Almost none of the Rom 
surveyed had held “conventional Swedish occupations.” The fertility of the 
Rom was almost twice as high as that of the general Swedish population, 
partially as a result of early marriage. The kris was found to be rarely 
called, and no elder could claim to be the indisputable leader. 


Travellers and Others 


Irish Travellers, or Tinkers, are perhaps the best known nomadic group 
in modern society aside from the Gypsies. Although there are many the- 
ories concerning their origin, they are generally believed to be of Irish 
descent and unrelated to the Rom. They speak a dialect known as Shelte, 
Gammon, or Cant. Until recently they were predominantly rural; as their 
name implies, the men were tinsmiths and tinkers, but they also engaged 
in agricultural work. By the late 1960s, they had moved in large numbers 


14 The most popular theories of the origin of the Irish Travellers include: (1) they 
are descendants of outcasts who chose to live beyond “the circle of the Brehon Laws,” 
the ancient body of common law in prehistoric Ireland; (2) they are descendants of 
native chieftains and their families who, dispossessed by successive English invasions, 
took up an itinerant life-style rather than become subjects of the English; (3) they 
are a mixture of Irish and Rom; and (4) they are descendants of displaced peasants 
and laborers driven from their lands and occupations by the economic upheavals, fam- 
ine, and conflict which accompanied Cromwell’s invasion. Crawford and Gmelch 
(1974) favor the fourth theory. 
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to the cities and had taken up scrap collecting and begging. As competition 
in scrap dealing increased, as a result of increased numbers of Travellers 
in the cities and increasing interest in the trade on the part of non-Travel- 
lers, they turned to public assistance. The women continue to supplement 
this income with begging. Although the government has constructed a num- 
ber of serviced campsites for their use, many continue to camp along the 
roads. The Travellers are largely endogamous and have their own codes of 
cleanliness and morality, similar to those of the Rom (Barnes 1975; Craw- 
ford and Gmelch 1974). The Irish Travellers are also known for their high 
birth rate, surpassed only by the Hutterites. Crawford and Gmelch (1974) 
found the mean number of children per fecund woman over age 40 to be 
10.43, and census figures indicate an average of 6—7 children per family. 

A similar group of Travellers is found in Scotland. The government at- 
tempted to conduct a census of them in 1969 (Gentlemen and Swift 1971). 
The census count of 1,598 Travellers is believed to be an undercount. It 
may be compared with earlier estimates, which placed the Traveller popu- 
lation at 1,702 in 1893 and at 2,500 in 1935. Like the Irish Travellers, 
they have much higher fertility than the general population. They are 
nomadic or seminomadic, traveling in the summer months and settling for 
the winter. They travel in small bands, and no predetermined pattern gov- 
erns which family a newly married couple aligns with. The men deal in 
scrap metal and used furniture and cars or engage in agricultural labor or 
bagpipe playing. Previously, they were known as horse dealers, but they 
also made small articles for the home. The women hawk trinkets, beg, col- 
lect old clothes and rags, and engage in some fortune-telling and selling of 
potions. They have their own dialect and share some of the same taboos 
as the Rom, especially regarding cleanliness. Rehfisch and Rehfisch (1975) 
claim that there are nomads in Scotland who are not accepted by the Trav- 
ellers, and that the Rom and the Travellers view each other as distinct 
groups. They also discuss ways in which the Travellers, like the Rom, are 
adept at manipulating the prejudices of outsiders, called “Flatties,” to their 
own advantage. 

The Norwegian Tatars are discussed in this section because their origin 
is disputed. Some claim they are descendants of the Rom because their 
dialect is a version of Romani. Others argue that they are an indigenous 
group who adopted Romani words through contact with the Rom. What 
is important here is that they view themselves as ethnically distinct from 
the general population (Barth 1955). They are rural and seminomadic, 
traveling mainly during the summer months. The Tatars engage in a wide 
variety of occupations, ranging from smithwork to temporary work in road 
building. The women occasionally work as household help on farms. Barth 
has shown that they have a social structure very similar to that of the Rom, 
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in which lineages function similarly to the vitsa, with more localized co- 
operative groups functioning as economic units. Lineages are broken down 
into migrating bands composed of one or several households and into “ham- 
lets,” which are composed of a group of households which may or may not 
form migrating bands but which share temporary rights to a territory. Each 
such group has a formal leader, whose position is based on lineage position. 
The Tatars also appear to have high fertility. Barth (1955) reports that 
sibling groups typically include 6.8 persons who reach maturity. 

There are a number of similar groups scattered throughout Europe. Un- 
fortunately, reliable ethnographic data about most of them is not available. 


DISCUSSION 


A number of patterns stand out among all groups discussed above. All are 
engaged in occupations which are irregular and unpredictable and often 
marginal to the economy of the society in which they reside. In all cases 
there is a strong sense of territoriality. All the groups, including non-Rom, 
have their own language or dialect different from that of the host society. 
All are organized into a larger extended family or lineage group, with 
smaller groups acting as economic units. All groups seem to be extraordi- 
narily prolific.15 It seems likely that there is some passing into the general 
population. Most important, in each case a distinct ethnic boundary is 
maintained. The major difference among the groups appears to lie in the 
degree to which they observe cleanliness rituals and taboos. 

We can identify generalities in the niches of the Gypsies and Travellers 
in modern society. Despite the diversity of actual occupations and sources 
of income of these groups, they all share the following characteristics: they 
are spatially and temporally irregular and unpredictable; all are subject 
to numerous and varying local conditions and constraints; and finally, at 
one extreme they fill a gap, albeit marginal, in the gadje system of produc- 
tion, and at the other extreme they exploit the surplus of that system’s pro- . 

. duction, Even welfare is an unpredictable and ephemeral source of income 
from the viewpoint of the Gypsies: its viability depends on their ability to 
15 Specific fertility data are available for only a few groups, such as the Swedish 
Rom and Irish Travellers. However, census and other data suggest that other groups 
of Gypsies and Travellers share this high fertility. A Czechoslovakian census in 1967 
revealed that the Rom had an annual increase of between 2.6% and 2.8%, whereas for 
the general population the rate of increase was only 0.4%. The British census -of 
Travellers, although it did not contain specific fertility information, found that the 
age structure of the Traveller population was considerably younger than that of the 
general population, implying a higher birth rate. Sutherland’s data indicate that the 
Rom in the United States also have a high birth rate. The high birth rates, together 
with some marriage into the group, imply a significant amount of passing into the 


general population. Otherwise, the Gypsy population should have grown far beyond 
its present size. 
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convince local social workers that they are in fact eligible for payments. 
This also requires that they know the changing local requirements for sup- 

. port. A change in social workers or regulations could abruptly remove this 
source of income. 

The ability of the Gypsies to survive in modern environments depends 
on several things. Assuming there exist gaps in the gadje system of pro- 
duction or a surplus to be exploited, the Gypsies must be able to discover 
this quickly and take advantage of the opportunities before the gadje them- 
selves discover and correct the situation. They must be able to fill gaps at 
least on a local level, so that other competing groups, and especially the 
gadje, do not enter that part of the environment and drive them out. Thus, 
they must be able to expand group size rapidly in order to exploit the avail- 
able resources completely. They must also be able to disperse and reduce 
group size quickly when hostility arises or their resources are exhausted. 
Finally, it is to their advantage to remain largely invisible, particularly 
when engaged in shady or extralegal activities. 

The Gypsies have developed a number of strategies for surviving under 
these conditions. Their nomadism and fluid organization allow them to dis- 
perse and regroup rapidly. Since they are nomadic, they can discover and 
exploit opportunities which are irregularly scattered over a geographic area. 
Mobility also allows them to shift concentration rapidly to areas where the 
opportunities are greatest. Kumpanias group and regroup, expanding to fill 
the gap when necessary. Their high birth rate allows rapid expansion of 
overall group size in extended periods when the group is too small to take 
advantage of all the opportunities, and passing appears to be a mechanism 
through which overall size can be limited. 

Obviausly, under these conditions a large-scale, politically oriented group 
could not survive. Even if it did not attract the attention and hostility of 
the state, it would be unable to adjust to rapidly changing situations and 
take advantage of ephemeral resources. Instead, it is advantageous for the 
group to be able to move quickly from one environment to another, both 
geographically and in time. These are just the conditions under which an 
¥-strategist is favored in selection. 

These groups of Gypsies and Travellers appear to be r-strategists. The 
environments they inhabit are irregular spatially and temporally. Their be- 

‘havior suggests a strategy to maximize their ability to exploit these envi- 
ronments. That is, they maximize their ability to (1) discover new sources 
of income, (2) organize rapidly to exploit these resources, and (3) disperse 
quickly in search of new resources as the old ones are exhausted or as they 
themselves draw the hostility of gadje. These are the same strategies used 
by the nonhuman r-strategists bioecologists have studied. However, Gypsies 
maximize their ability to accomplish these tasks not only through biological 
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reproduction but primarily through their fluid organization and nomadism. 

Nonetheless, other factors may also account for the success of these 
groups in maintaining a distinct identity in modern societies. Two such 
factors will be considered here: characteristics of the state and the role of 
culture. These are presumed by many theorists to have a great impact on 
ethnic boundary maintenance, especially by assimilation theorists (see, e.g., 
Gordon 1975, 1978, and Schermerhorn 1970). 

First, consider how different states have affected the persistence of the 
Gypsies and Travellers as distinct ethnic groups. There is little agreement 
among theorists about what attributes of states are important for ethnic 
persistence. Hannan (1979) argues that any state which increases connect- 
edness will affect ethnic boundaries by enlarging the size of the largest com- 
petitor (the state itself). However, as we have seen, as long as there remain 
gaps in the society’s productive system or a surplus which can be exploited, 
r-strategists can persist. Gordon (1975) argues that the political nature of 
the state is the relevant variable, while Schermerhorn (1970) considers the 
“sector” (e.g., European, communist, Latin-Iberian) important. 

The states in which the groups considered here dwell include a capitalist 
democracy (the United States), welfare states (Great Britain, Norway, 
Sweden), a communist state (Czechoslovakia), and right-wing dictatorships 
(Spain and Honduras). They vary in international power, modernization, 
and social and cultural heritage. The governments of these nations have 
taken diverse approaches in dealing with Gypsies, ranging from “benign 
neglect” to the establishment of roadside camps in Ireland to large-scale 
attempts to disperse, settle, and integrate them, as in Czechoslovakia. In 
none of these cases have the Gypsies been assimilated, and the similarities 
in Gypsy society are far more striking than the differences. 

This does not imply that the policies or institutions of the state hate 
little or no effect on the Gypsies. If the state alters the environment in such 
a way as to impinge upon the temporary and irregular niches of the 
Gypsies and Travellers, it will affect the boundaries of—and possibly the 
persistence of—these ethnic groups. The effects of the Caravan Sites Act in 
Great Britain suggest one way in which a state may encourage a change 
in ethnic boundaries. In this case, the act might have encouraged the for- 
mation of a larger and more unified Gypsy identity in response to the sub- 
jection of local camping practices to a single national code. However, to. 
date this act alone does not appear to have had important effects on ethnic 
boundaries. 

Similarly, the policies or institutions of the government may affect the 
precise sources of income (i.e., the productive niche) of the group. In wel- 
fare states, such as Sweden, ana in the United States, the exploitation of 
the welfare system is an important source of income. Obviously, if these 
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institutions did not exist, they could not be exploited. However, the Gypsies 
do not always rely on these sources of income even though they may be 
available, as in Great Britain, and Gypsies do persist with other sources of 
income in states which have less extensive welfare systems, such as Spain 
and Honduras. On the basis of information available here, it appears that 
state type, defined in political, economic, or cultural terms, has had little 
effect on the persistence of the Gypsies as distinct ethnic groups. 

_ The conclusions concerning the role of culture in ethnic group persistence 
must be more tentative. Changes in culture are commonly assumed to be 
associated with changes in the-ethnic boundary. The ecological theory ex- 
plored here holds that culture content may change without any change in 
the ethnic boundary. Two historical accounts were presented above, deal- 
ing with the Kalderash in Great Britain and in the United States. The host 
societies are culturally similar, and the ethnic groups in question share 
a common cultural tradition. In Great Britain neither the character of the 
niche of the Rom, the ethnic boundary, nor the cultural patterns have 
changed significantly. Although the actual occupations engaged in have 
varied, they were and continue to be both spatially and temporally irregu- 
lar and marginal. The distinctions among Gypsies, other Travellers, and 
non-Travellers do not appear to have changed, nor have the traditional 
ideas concerning family and cleanliness. Life-style shifts, such as the change 
from use of horses and wagons to automobiles and trailers, do not appear 
to have been accompanied by more far-reaching cultural changes. 

The situation today in the United States appears very similar. However, 
we have seen that for one brief period the boundary of the Rom was sig- 
nificantly altered, expanding to include groups previously ostracized and 
defined as outsiders. The series of events surrounding the institution of the 
Red Dress Association clearly illustrates several of the processes of ethnic 
boundary change discussed in the first section of this paper. Until the in- 
stitution of large-scale government relief projects, the Gypsies had several 
niches: first, they had filled a gap in the gadje economy by performing 
necessary repair tasks which were both undesirable and irregular; then 
they took advantage of individual relief in cities. Both of these activities 
were subject to numerous local constraints. With the instatement of the 

- WPA project, the economic activities of the group were subject to only one 
set of rules administered by one authority, the central state. Under this set 
of rules, the larger the group, the more effective it could be in obtaining 
resources from the state. The character of the environmeni and the Gypsies’ 
niche had been significantly altered. 

This altered group boundaries, precipitating a change from several highly 
diffuse organizations to a centralized and considerably larger unit. With the 
“king” acting as liaison, the larger group could obtain considerable relief 
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funds. It was to the advantage of the individual members and smaller units 
to align with the “king,” thereby getting a share of funds which would not 
otherwise be available. Similarly, it was advantageous for the group to be 
larger because the “king” could then claim more dependents and thus 
obtain more funds. It became economically desirable to allow non-Rom 
groups, which otherwise would have been ostracized and excluded, to join 
the group. Once the non-Rom groups had been admitted to the larger unit, 
they began to intermarry. Previously, intermarriage would have resulted in 
exclusion. However, the “kings” had already bent the traditions consider- 
ably in associating with the bezaz, and especially with the Meksikaia. In 
fact, they went so far as to include these outcasts in the kris. 

Although traditional norms were broken, the most convincing evidence 
that the change in boundary was caused by changes in the niche rather than 
by changes in culture is the fact that the cultural and normative system. 
actually remained the same. The kris and traditional ideas of marhime in 
and of themselves were unchanged; instead, the definition of who was and 
was not eligible to participate changed. When the nature of the niche was 
again altered, the original definitions were largely reverted to. Conversely, 
cultural changes which might reasonably be expected to encourage changes 
in the boundary—such as the changes associated with the shift from rural 
to urban residence—have not changed the boundary of the Kalderash in the 
United States. This suggests that culture content and boundaries are largely 
independent in this case. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, I can offer answers to the question posed in the second section 
of this paper. The environments inhabited by the Gypsies and Travellers 
discussed here appear similar in several respects to those inhabited by non- 
human r-strategists. They are irregular; that is, their occurrence in space 
and time is uneven. They are unpredictable, and they are subject to nu- 
merous local constraints. In order to exploit these environments, the Gyp- 
sies and Travellers have maximized their ability to discover suitable envi- 
ronments as they become available, to regroup and expand to take full 
advantage of the resources before other groups can do so, and finally to 
disperse and disappear as their activities draw hostility or the resources are 
exhausted. The social analogue to the high rates of reproduction of non- 
human r-strategists appears in this case to be nomadism and flexible organi- 
zation. At least for the groups discussed here, this does appear to provide 
an alternative strategy for survival in modern states. While they are neither 
populous nor politically active, these groups have managed to survive as - 
distinct ethnic groups, despite Borrow’s predictions in Romano Lavo-Lil. 
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Their success must be attributed largely to their nomadism and flexible 
organization, as well as to the generalism of the occupational and resource- 
extracting paths they follow. 

The purpose of this paper was to explore the ecological model of ethnic 
boundary maintenance. The analysis has demonstrated that the underlying 
theoretical model of group growth under conditions of competition and 
scarce resources is versatile and powerful. Although applications of this 
model to ethnic persistence and ethnic group relations have been limited, 
largely because of social scientists’ preoccupation with large and politically 
active ethnic groups, the model may be applied successfully to small, largely 
invisible ethnic groups as well. 

During modernization ethnic groups compete for members and for re- 
sources not only with other ethnic groups but also with other forms of or- 
ganization, such as social classes or national identifications. This paper 
illustrates the fact that there is a continuum of adaptive strategies to which 
groups may resort in such competition. It has presented one set of environ- 
mental conditions under which r-selection occurs among human groups and 
has identified some of the adaptive characteristics which enable ethnic 
groups in environments subject to r-selection to persist. 
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Allan Sharlin 
University of California, Berkeley 


The numerous contemporary and historical studies of social mobility 
over the past several decades have often turned mobility into an ob- 
ject of study by itself. This has led to certain characteristic problems 
with occupational classification and the meaningful interpretation of 
mobility rates. A solution to these problems lies in using the study of 
social mobility as just one source for understanding social structure 
and social change. An extended example of such an approach is un- 
dertaken by examining the place of small shopkeepers in the occupa- 
tional structure of mid-19th-century Frankfurt am Main. 


I 


Questions about social mobility require a comparative dimension. In asking 
whether a society is open or closed, or whether the difference in mobility 
between two groups is large or small, we pose questions involving compari- 
sons over time or space. Almost from the start, studies of social mobility 
engaged in comparative inquiries. More recent studies of mobility have 
often sought such a perspective by asking retrospective questions and adopt- 
ing a cohort approach.? A growing number of specifically historical studies 
of mobility have attempted a longer perspective by extending the range of 
knowledge beyond the memory of the living. Almost without exception 
these studies have dealt with some variant of the problem of the “openness” 
of the social system. Were the Horatio Alger stories in 19th-century Amer- 


1I am grateful to William H. Sewell, Jr., and also to Richard T. Campbell, Harvey J. 
Graff, Robert M. Hauser, Barbara Heyns, Paula Hudis, Lawrence Stone, and an anony- 
mous reviewer for comments on earlier drafts. The Frankfurt research on which this 
paper is based has been supported by a Social Science Research Council Foreign Area 
Fellowship, a National Science Foundation Grant for Improving Doctoral Dissertation 
Research in the Social Sciences, and a postdoctoral fellowship from the Center for 
Studies of Metropolitan Problems of the National Institute of Mental Health (award 
#1 F32 MH05890-02). This paper was presented at the 1978 annual meetings of the 
American Sociological Association held in San Francisco. 


2 In an insightful comparative analysis, Lipset and Bendix (1959) maké use of the early 
mobility studies. Featherman and Hauser (1978) report results from the most recent 
major American mobility study. 


3 Despite earlier historical social mobility studies, Thernstrom’s book on Newburyport 
(1964) stimulated recent work in the field. 
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ica based on myth or reality? Did opportunities for advancement increase 
or decrease over time? How do various groups, cities, or countries compare 
in their occupational attainment processes? In each instance, mobility has 
been set off by itself as an object of study. 

Although few would doubt the intrinsic interest of such questions and 
the need for comparative and historical dimensions, the results have often 
been strangely disappointing. Lipset and Bendix (1959, p. 13) argue that 
“the overall pattern of social mobility appears to be much the same in the 
industrial societies of various Western countries.” Thernstrom’s study of 
Boston (1973) concludes that both intra- and intergenerational patterns of 
occupational mobility in Boston remained essentially the same over the 
period from 1880 to 1970—this despite vast social change. Even with an 
enormous increase in methodological sophistication over Lipset, Bendix, and 
Thernstrom, Hauser and Featherman (1977, p. xxiii) report “that little, 
if any, change has taken place in intergenerational mobility in the U.S. 
in the last 30 to 40 years that cannot be attributed to shifts in the occupa- 
- tion distributions of successive cohorts.” Although some might argue that 
the lack of change and differentiation provides an important conclusion, it 
is puzzling that cultural and political differences as well as social change 
are not reflected in variations in mobility rates. In these circumstances fur- 
ther comparative and longitudinal mobility studies of this sort would seem 
to have little point except as corroboration.4 However, an alternative ap- 
proach to the study of mobility is suggested by the assertion that the wrong 
measures have been applied to misleading and artificial questions. These 
two points can be argued in the following way. 

Questions about mobility presuppose an understanding of the occupa- 
tional structure—which occupations are up and which are down. Since his- 
torical studies do not permit the direct ascertainment of social standing or 
prestige by an opinion survey, scholars have usually applied occupational 
divisions derived through such measures as wealth or even a priori schemes 
drawn from other places and times (e.g., Armstrong 1972; Katz 1972; 
Hershberg et al. 1974). Michael Katz (1975, p. 9) has crystallized the 
nagging suspicion that something may be amiss: 

[H]istorians, using twentieth-century notions about occupation, have de- 
fined social mobility in the mid-nineteenth century as movement between 
blue and white collar work. However, as this book will show, the distinction 
between blue and white collar or between manual and nonmanual work did 
not exist then with anything like the sharpness it has since assumed. In 
fact the structure of the world of work and the very definition of social 
mobility differed subtly and significantly from what they have become i in 
modern (industrial) times. 


4 Quite aware of this problem, Lipset and Bendix (1959) center attention on the dif- 
ferent consequences of the same mobility rates in different countries, while Hauser and 
Featherman (1977) turn to an analysis of shifts in occupational distributions. 
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Although sensitive to the issue, Katz in fact fails to provide a solution. 
The manual versus nonmanual distinction remains the basic framework in 
his own work for further breakdowns in occupational classification. If Katz 
is right about the lack of a clear-cut separation between blue-collar and 
white-collar work, then because this distinction has persisted as the primary 
division in all studies of 19th-century occupational mobility, the results 
include spurious instances of upward and downward movement. For more 
contemporary studies, surveys of prestige would seem to provide a ready 
measure for the ranking of occupations. However, observers have repeatedly 
warned that such schemes do not generate an interval or even a one-di- 
mensional ordering of occupations (Reiss 1961). In short, it seems clear 
that a single scale cannot capture the relative position of occupations. Thus, 
in both historical and contemporary cases what is needed is not simply 
a more refined occupational scheme but a different way of looking at occu- 
pational structure altogether. 

Yet the problem goes far deeper than occupational classification. By the 
very fact of focusing on the “openness” of societies, the study of social mo- 
bility has ironically been isolated from the study of society. Despite the 
attraction of developing data in a form that enables comparisons of mo- 
bility matrices of entire occupational structures over time and place, such 
enterprises have often led nowhere. Mobility has turned inward to become 
an object of study by itself. Perhaps the conclusions look so much the same 
because only rarely do such studies supply a political, social, and economic 
context for interpreting the significance of comparisons of rates. Even if 
one mobility rate is 50% higher than another, that result does not by itself 
readily lead to a substantive interpretation. A variety of means exists for 
providing such a context. Possibilities include knowledge of the ability of 
an occupation to control the market for goods and services, of changes in 
the relative position of individual occupations, and of the political role of 
members of an occupation. Not to have such a context is somewhat like 
comparing buildings from inferences about their skeletons without knowl- 
edge of their exteriors and surroundings. 

However, it is not simply a question of providing a context for the in- 
terpretation of mobility rates. The technical question of occupational clas- 
sification and the theoretical question of meaningful interpretation of mo- 
bility rates are in fact related, and this paper suggests a common solution 
to both problems. It is necessary to make the study of mobility an integral 
part of the study of society. This means no less than shifting the focus 
away from questions about mobility. For occupational classification, this 
implies the reversal of the usual process. Instead of applying a priori occu- 
pational schemes to mobility analysis, mobility patterns themselves should 
be used—as one tool among several—in devising appropriate schemes of 
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occupational classification. Thus, it is possible to examine the relationship 
of occupations in terms of inter- and intragenerational mobility. For exam- 
ple, given a limited number of occupations, between which two does the 
greatest movement occur and between which two the least? By examining 
these interactions in the entire occupational structure, it is possible to learn 
which occupations are most closely related and which more distant and 
hence to construct groups of occupations. Others (Blau and Duncan 1967; 
Laumann and Guttman 1966; Klatzky and Hodge 1971; Hauser and 
Featherman 1977) have certainly used this approach, but additional sources 
are necessary to interpret the meaning of particular divisions. Moreover, 
historically large structural shifts in occupations have occurred, and occu- 
pational mobility data can shed light on these changes. To take examples 
from the body of this paper, what is the significance of the distinction be- 
tween shopkeeper and artisan and what does mobility from one to the other 
mean? Does mobility from shopkeeper to merchant indicate a major shift 
in occupational status or merely the crossing between subdivisions within 
one category? To put the matter more generally, if we cannot adequately 
conceptualize an occupational structure by means of a one-dimensional up- 
and-down ranking, what are alternative ways? Although mobility patterns 
may provide clues, they cannot by themselves provide final answers. 

Transforming questions about occupational ranking into broader ques- 
tions about the very nature of occupational structure suggests that social 
mobility data should be seen as just one source for understanding social 
structure and social change. Questions about occupational classification can 
lead directly to questions about social structure and social change. For ex- 
ample, what changes does industrialization bring in the nature of particular 
occupational divisions and what do these changes indicate about the dif- 
ferential impact of technological and economic change? What occupations 
have experienced collective downward mobility, and what are the political 
implications of such shifts? What can be learned if two groups of workers 
have different patterns of mobility and also different levels of participation 
in a revolution? By using mobility data in combination with other sources 
of information, it is possible to address questions which are no longer strict- 
ly about mobility. Thus, instead of abstract comparisons of mobility rates, 
we can focus on the implications of specific differences in mobility and 
hence, paradoxically, broaden the focus to questions about social structure 
and social change. 

This paper illustrates the use of social mobility in studying social struc- 
ture by examining the place of small shopkeepers in the occupational struc- 
ture of mid-19th-century Frankfurt am Main. A quantitative study of so- 
cial mobility forms only one part of this endeavor. If we are not to impose 
our own ordering of the social world, a necessary guide to the understand- 
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ing of social structure must also come from people’s own perceptions of 
their society. Although an opinion survey is obviously not feasible, it is pos- 
sible to examine with care contemporary statements about particular occu- 
pations and especially about changes in occupations. Such an investigation 
can tell us about the prestige or status of occupations relative to one an- 
other. Was a particular change perceived as upward or as downward move- 
ment? But to perceive occupations solely in terms of up and down is to 
choose one standard, and we must be sensitive to other possibly nonover- 
lapping dimensions of occupational structure such as security, indepen- 
dence, and possibilities for advancement. Thus, the next section takes the 
example of how Frankfurt’s residents perceived small shopkeepers, who are 
usually classified as “white collar” but were in fact regarded in Frankfurt 
as ranking below many “blue-collar” occupations. Although vertical rank- 
ing in terms of status is important, other dimensions capture additional 
elements of the picture not reducible to upward and downward movement 
as recorded by status. The third section examines quantitative patterns of 
social mobility as guides to occupational classification and social structure. 
The conclusion explores some of the implications of the analysis of Frank- 
furt’s shopkeepers for the study of social structure and social change. 


II 


Something quite different from even an imperfectly formed distinction be- 
tween blue- and white-collar work existed in mid-19th-century Frankfurt. 
Although it would be possible to rank Frankfurt occupations by wealth or 
perhaps by some artificial construct formed from education, this conclusion 
about blue- and white-collar work rests on contemporaries’ perceptions of 
the relative position of occupations. While it is beyond the scope of this 
paper to examine the basis of the entire occupational structure, it can be 
noted that Frankfurt social structure rested on the premises of an estate 
society until the abolition of the guilds in 1864. Estates (Sténde) linked 
individual occupations into groups and gave them certain legal and eco- 
nomic rights as well as a collective standing within society.” Therefore, 
each individual occupation did not hold a rank relative to all other occupa- 
tions; instead, Frankfurt’s population perceived the relative position of 
occupations in terms of well-defined groups of occupations. Even if some 
magical process made it possible, it would be of dubious value to ask mid- 
19th-century Frankfurt residents to rank occupations individually with re- 
spect to status or prestige. In my work on Frankfurt (for a preliminary 
version, see Sharlin [1976]) I have been able to delineate four large occu- 
5 Placing emphasis on the Jatter aspect, Gerth and Mills (1946, pp. 180-95) have trans- 


Jated Stand in Weber ([1922] 1972, pp. 531-40) as “status,” and the term has thus 
found its way into American sociology. 
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pational groups—the merchant estate, the professionals (or Gebildete), the 
guild artisans, and the poorer classes. Each group had its own internal co- 
herence and divisions based on such factors as organization, consciousness, 
wealth, and relationship to the means of production. Yet the poorer classes, 
to which the small shopkeepers belonged, differed fundamentally from 
Frankfurt’s other groups in that they formed a residual group without 
standing as an estate. Their position as a group rested on their condition 
of poverty and in their lack of consciousness as a group or an estate. By 
occupation they consisted basically of small shopkeepers, clerks, and non- 
guild workers, In their precarious economic independence, the small shop- 
keepers held a unique position within the poorer classes. 

Before examining the perceptions of the shopkeepers, some discussion of 
the sources is necessary. Until 1864, prospective incumbents of almost all 
occupations first had to gain formal permission from city authorities. For 
small shopkeepers this meant a Concession or license granted by the city’s 
ruling body-—the senate—and payment of a fee. The prospective shop- 
keeper submitted a petition to the city’s finance office (Rechnei-Amt), 
which in turn heard testimony and submitted a summary of the case with 
a recommendation to the city senate for a decision. The finance office’s own 
copy of its summary of each case survives.® 

The finance-office reports offer a potentially wide variety of insights, and 
this section considers first the general conditions of the shopkeepers as re- 
flected in the reports and then their position relative to Frankfurt’s other 
occunational groups. Particular attention is paid to those changing occupa- 
tions rather than to those starting out for the first time. Although the 
quantitative social mobility evidence presented in the next section unfor- 
tunately does not contain information on women’s occupations, this section 
concludes with an examination of women’s roles as small shopkeepers. 

The small shopkeepers were spread throughout all quarters of Frankfurt, 
and their numbers seem to have contributed in no small measure to their 
generally poverty-stricken condition. The finance office tried to maintain 
the livelihood of existing shops by granting new licenses as sparingly as 
possible for those kinds of shops suffering a surfeit. Because of this concern, 
the reports frequently commented on the conditions of the shopkeepers. In 


6 The records of the Rechnei-Amt are held in the Frankfurt Stadtarchiv, and these 
particular reports are contained under 86/39. They are not numbered, and I have re- 
ferred to them by the date of the protocol to which they were attached (upper right- 
hand corner of the first page of each report). Some comments on the possible biases 
in this source are perhaps in order. The senate approved finance-office recommendations 
more or Jess automatically, so the finance office did not need to slant its report. The 
applicants seem to have had to convince the finance office of the economic viability of 
the prospective shop but sometimes sucessfully argued the possibly contradictory posi- 
tion of a dire economic need. From long experience, the finance office displayed a criti- 
cal eye in ferreting out the true merits of each case. 
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response to a request to open a spice grocery (Spezereikram),* the finance 
office noted: 


One has tried for a long time to hold fast to and to carry out the principle 
of preventing any increase in the already large number of existing spice 
grocers as much as possible; the livelihood of individuals is more and more 
curtailed through oversupply, and an open door to vice and immorality is 
created through the spread of the selling of spirits which is tied in with 
most of the spice groceries. [January 11, 1840] 


With respect to an application for a dairy license, another report remarked 
that the excess of grocers in the neighborhood led the office to expect the 
proposed shop to have a poor turnover (May 31, 1843). The same situation 
often occurred with the sale of other kinds of goods, although the finance 
office readily acknowledged the rare cases of undersupply, as when it 
granted a license to a prospective junk dealer (March 3, 1849). 

The problems of overabundance were exacerbated by the collapse of the 
centuries-old separation of occupations, which had given small shopkeepers 
the right to sell only very particular kinds of goods. Although the formal 
rules remained in force, the oversupply spread across boundaries since most 
shopkeepers sold goods which fell legally in the preserve of others. The 
breaking down of divisions frequently provoked comments by the finance 
office, and one report in 1843 explained the situation at length: 

All these groceries sell, in addition to flour and dried fruit, spice wares, 
tobacco and other articles including spirits. This is a result of relations in 
commerce and the circumstance that, in spice and dairy groceries, trade is 
carried on in goods such as flour and dried fruit even though this is not 
really permitted. Actually, the differences which are presupposed in the 
names of the different grocery concessions have long ceased to exist. The 
only real difference is to be observed in that one who seeks a license for a 
flour and dried fruit shop pays a fee of 21 gulden 50 kreuzer while a spice 
or dairy shop requires 42 gulden 33 kreuzer. The shops of the one as the 
other contain, however, rather the same articles—both carry on a provi- 
sions trade. . . . The objects which are sold in each shop are all necessities 
of life which are purchased by the working or poorer class, who seek and 
buy exactly what they need at one and the same place. The sellers oblige 
them in this and with the competition they are forced to follow one‘ an- 
other. [July 1, 1843] 


The complaints about the poor conditions prevailing among the shop- 
keepers, however, must be placed in the context of the position of the shop- 
keepers relative to other groups. Since both Frankfurt’s merchants and 


T Recent visitors to Frankfurt will recognize this as the term used for a general grocery 
store, which in fact is the everyday meaning it had by the middle of the 19th century, 
as I try to make clear. However, I have used an approximate translation of the older 
meaning to preserve the legal distinction between Spezereikram and Fettkram (“dairy 
grocery”). 
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small shopkeepers sold goods of one sort or another and had independent 
businesses, one might assume some affinity or similarity. However, both 
legally and practically an enormous gulf separated the vast majority of 
Frankfurt’s merchants from almost all its small shopkeepers. The finance 
office reports usually assumed an understanding of the legal distinction, 
but an 1851 case in which a merchant sought a license to manufacture um- 
brellas explains the difference: 

in the carrying on of each business, a non-merchant requires a special 

license, as for example, fine dress trade, piano manufacture and trade, soap 


and candle manufacture, tobacco and cigar manufacture, but a merchant, 
as long as he follows the laws and regulations, does not. [March 12; 1851] 


In other words, merchants could wholesale or retail any kind of wares so 
long as they followed the pertinent city regulations including registration 
of the business and noninfringement on the rights of the artisan guilds. 
Nonetheless, the small shopkeepers dominated the retail market for the 
merchandise they could legally sell. 

In practice, the distinction concerning who sold what sometimes blurred. 
Cases occurred “where the boundaries between shop and merchant busi- 
ness are not exactly delineated” (July 23, 1842). Moreover, the merchants 
did not hesitate to protest instances in which they thought the small shop- 
keepers intruded on their exclusive preserves (e.g., March 9, 1842). In 
terms of wealth, however, the gulf remained quite large. In a sample of 
a real estate tax in Frankfurt centered in the middle of the 19th century, 
the merchants’ rent or equivalent thereof for living quarters differed dra- 
matically from the small shopkeepers’.® As table 1 shows, 60.5% of the 
merchants were in the highest rent quartile (followed by, in descending 


TABLE 1 
RENT PAID ON LIVING QUARTERS, BY HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 














QUARTILE . 

Heap or HOUSEHOLD Low 2d 3d High TOTAL N* 
Merchants............... 4.5% 6.6% 28.3% 60.5% 99.9% 441 
Professionals............. 5.0 11.7 30.6 52.8 100.1 180 
Artisans: 

Food: je eicie dele ede 8.3 15.0 53.3 23.3 99.9 60 
Building............... 32.2 16.9 28.8 2.0 99.9 59 
Transportable goods.... 23.1 30.8 37.5 8.7 100.1 312 
Shopkeepers............. 16.8 34.4 42.7 6.1 100.0 131 
Clerks. 0 ics. arer Seni os 45.1 36.6 14.1 4.2 100.0 71 
Nonguild workers......... 46.0 39.7 12.5 1.8 100.0 504 
Miscellaneous............ 31.4 27.5 23.5 17.6 100.0 51 





* Total N = 1,809. 


8 The Frankfurt Stadtarchiv is the repository for these Steuerbiicher. For a further de- 
scription of the source and of the sample, see Sharlin (1976, appendix D). 
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order of quartiles, 28.3%, 6.6%, and 4.5%), while only 6.1% of the shop- 
keepers were in the highest quartile (followed by 42.7%, 34.4%, and 
16.8% in the lowest quartile). The distribution of the small shopkeepers 
closely paralleled that of the poorest group of guild masters. Of the pro- 
fessionals (doctors, lawyers, teachers, civil servants, etc.), 52.8% were in 
the highest quartile, about 8% less than the merchants. 

It would be deceptive to dwell solely on the differences between the 
merchant and the small shopkeeper. Both engaged in commerce, and except 
for a very few of the small shopkeepers, neither actually produced goods. 
Moreover, although the dominant impression from the tax records is the 
large differences between the two groups, there was some overlap. In fact, 
some crossing of the boundaries did occur, and an examination of the cir- 
cumstances and relative numbers renders possible additional insights into 
the nature of the division. The quantitative analysis of this kind of change 
is reserved for the next section. 

Although a merchant of Frankfurt could retain his designation as mer- 
chant even if his business iailed, some fell on such hard times that they 
gave up commerce entirely for a job as an employee (often for the city 
government) or they ended up in practice as small shopkeepers who only 
lacked a license because of their merchant title. On the other hand, a small 
shopkeeper could succeed and become a merchant. This occurred on a rela- 
tively large scale only during the first decades of the 19th century with the 
emancipation of the city’s Jews. As one Jewish merchant put it in 1825 
when accused of engaging in an unregistered business: 

The beginning of our business is lost back in a time when among the Jews 
in general there was nct the regularity in commerce that there is today. 
Only a few of the Jews had a regular business, and we certainly were not 
among those. For more than ten years we carried the few wares that we 
had to sell around the city and peddled them; our industry together with 


honesty brought us slowly forward. But only in recent “times could we 
really say that we had a business.’ 


Although emancipation brought dramatic changes to Frankfurt’s Jews, as 
the next section indicates, upward.mobility from shopkeeper to merchant 
was the exception rather than the rule. In each instance it meant the cross- 
ing of a clearly defined social and legal line, and not what we might con- 
sider today merely the relative success of a businessman along a gradient 
stretching from the neighborhood store to the large corporate chain. 
While a two-way relationship prevailed between merchants and small 
shopkeepers despite the division between them, a very different kind of 
connection existed between the small shopkeepers and the guild artisans. 
Such movement of individuals as did occur between the two was invariably 


9 Rechnei nach 1815, 3/5, Frankfurt Stadtarchiv. 
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from guild artisan to small shopkeeper, and this movement was clearly per- 
ceived as downward. The guild artisan seeking to open a small retail shop 
had in some way failed in his trade. The opposite movement from small 
shopkeeper to guild artisan did not take place because of the apprentice- 
ship and other legal requirements for guild membership. 

Most often such cases pertained to economically hard-hit trades where 
` the artisan simply failed to support himself and his family. A typical exam- 
ple was Mathias Schreiber, a tailor master, who was fined for the illegal 
sale of spice grocer goods and then sought a license. The finance office com- 
mented: 


We would also directly speak out against approval here if we did not have 
to fear that the family would undergo impoverishment. Tailoring is, as 
Schreiber asserts, no longer suited to supporting him with his family, for 
which reason he wants to give it up and devote himself entirely to a dairy 
grocery, by which he hopes to find his support. [August 14, 1841] 


To take another example, a belt-maker journeyman, who had already aban- 
doned his trade to work as an errand boy, applied for a license as a dried 
fruit shopkeeper, and the finance office reported his assertion that “the 
belt-making handicraft which he learned goes so badly, that the presently 
active masters can scarcely scrape a living from it and that therefore no 
prospect for success exists for a new. master” (March 16, 1850). When 
another tailor sought to become a yarn and linen shopkeeper, the finance 
office commented in a more general way that “while it is now also certainly 
not a gratifying phenomenon when an artisan gives up his trade and de- 
votes himself to a business which must be to a certain extent rather foreign, 
we must, however, note that such a case does not occur seldom” (August 
14, 1852). Aside from economic reasons, some artisans made application 
on the basis of sickness and physical incapacity to carry on manual labor 
(e.g., February 14, 1844, and March 3, 1852). For journeymen the alter- 
nate occupation often offered a quicker means to eligibility for marriage 
than the lengthy path to artisan master (e.g., January 29, 1848). 

The cases of members of the poorer classes, primarily nonguild workers, 
seeking to become small shopkeepers bore many similarities to the guild 
artisans’. Ordinary workers turned to small shops when their original oc- 
cupation did “not sufficiently supply” them with a livelihood (May 31, 
1843). Sickness forced others to abandon jobs they had learned. For ex- 
ample, a printer’s helper 

has until now supported himself through his wages, Since, however, he 
has become sickly and can no longer continuously perform his work as 
compositor, he is contemplating a supplement for his thus diminished 


wages by finding further earnings in the carrying on of a spice or dairy 
grocery. [May 31, 1843] 
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If any doubt remained about what these shops meant, the finance office 
commented on a hired laborer’s petition that “the applicant has reached 
an age of almost sixty and can therefore no longer make the required 
efforts for a hired laborer” (September 18, 1852). 

However, in some instances those holding the lowest-level jobs sought 
small-shop licenses for reasons that can be interpreted as the desire to 
improve their condition. At the very least these reports do not refer to the 
applicant as out of work or unable to work. One applicant who had “scanty 
earnings” expressed the hope that he would “be able to improve his earn- 
ings somewhat” (February 1, 1851). Certainly one of the most ambitious 
petitioners was an individual who: 


has the reputation of an upright and industrious man in whose favor al- 
ready speaks the circumstance that he has worked in one and the same 
house of business for eighteen years as errand-boy, warehouse-keeper and ` 
laborer. He also does not plan to change this relationship but wants to 
increase his earnings and to occupy his wife and maturing daughters by 
using the favorable opportunity to open a yarn shop. [October 11, 1843] 


This man sought to improve his condition in life by opening a small shop 
(like the apocryphal upwardly mobile man}, but he intended to keep his 
old job, give his wife and daughters an activity, and merely supplement the 
family income. These petitioners sought to improve their circumstances, 
but it would require a very narrow definition indeed to define the change 
as upward occupational mobility. 

The cases of women as small shopkeepers provide the final corroborating 
evidence for affirming the division between merchants and a group that 
fitted into the lowest levels of society. Although 19th-century Frankfurt was 
by no means a “liberated” society, women did possess certain rights. They 
often worked for their husbands; and if they did become widows, they 
more or less automatically had the right to carry on their husband’s busi- 
ness or trade independently. If women did not receive rights through their 
husbands’ estates, however, they could not become, for example, merchants 
or guild masters. Nonetheless, women on their own could engage in certain 
kinds of lower-level occupations such as servant and seamstress. Included 
among these positions were certain small shops for which the finance office 
gave licenses. 

It is possible to divide women applying for licenses as small shopkeepers 
into two basic types——heads of households and supplementers to male heads. 
Widowed women with children and women living alone had to support 
themselves entirely unless they qualified for aid from welfare agencies. For 
example, a widow of a driver, who applied jor a license to make and sell 
caps, appeared before the finance office in dire circumstances: 
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The applicant, a sickly woman, is supposed to be in needy circumstances, 
has also according to her assurance received until now aid from the city 
and the Lutheran welfare agencies. This, however, is now supposed to be 
withdrawn on the basis that she has grown daughters with her who can 
contribute to her support. [November 15, 1843] 


The fine-dress business continued as the exclusive preserve of women. One 
unmarried “poor” woman of “mature years” secured just such a license 
without having to pay the small fee because of her “pressing situation” 
(November 28, 1849). In such cases as the dressmaker and the capmaker 
the license explicitly limited ‘the newly independent woman to selling what 
she herself had made. With the combined producing and retail function, 
these small shops resembled a poor guild master working alone more than 
the ubiquitous grocer who only retailed. 

Women applicants seeking to supplement the family’s income seem to 
have been far more numerous than female heads of households. Whereas 
some guild artisans totally abandoned their trades for a small shop, other 
families hedged their bets by having the wives apply for a small shop so 
that the husbands could maintain the right to practice their trades. A 
woman’s application to open a yarn shop conveys many of the elements of 
the social and economic environment: ; 

the wife of the local citizen and beer brewer master J. H. Sauer, who no 
longer carries on his business and has now been admitted as helper to the 
porter of the worthy solicitor-general, asks for permission to carry on a 
yarn shop since the earnings of her husband are not sufficient to support 


the family; her sickliness does not allow her to bring in wages through 
other work. [November 4, 1843] 


In 1844 the finance office commented on the “many cases of wives of local 
artisan masters with businesses which have gone into decline where the 
women have been given the license to carry on some sort of small shop” 
(September 14, 1844). The years after the mid-1840s did not change the 
situation. Almost as if taking stock, a report in 1856 commented on a book- 
binder master’s wife whose husband “did not find sufficient earnings with 
his handicraft to be able to support his family from it” (October 22, 1856). 
The report added that “several cases of a similar nature are already pres- 
ent” and proceeded to list a number of these cases followed by a full recom- 
mendation for granting the licenses. Other wives besides those of guild arti- 
sans petitioned for licenses. About the wives of, for example, hired laborers 
and fruit weighers, reports referred to “poor earnings” and to the effort to 
“gain further income” (April 10, 1847, and July 15, 1843). Women’s 
access to these shopkeeper licenses indicated the lowly status of the occupa- 
tion rather than significant rights for women. 

To sum up, then, in mid-19th-century Frankfurt a clearly formed idea 
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of the place of small shopkeepers within the occupational structure did 
exist. Those near the bottom of society took up shopkeeping, often as a 
means of last resort to secure their very livelihood. To designate the small 
shopkeepers as white collar or to dwell on their merely formal economic 
independence misleads rather than informs. The lines were not vague and 
indistinct; instead, they were drawn very differently from our own con- 
temporary conceptions. Thus, when we apply our categories, we are bound 
to be confused and puzzled by the lack of fit. To plow ahead with the same 
scheme or to throw up our hands by adopting a mechanical classification 
leaves the basic problem unsolved. A satisfactory alternative approach, as 
I have tried to demonstrate, is to attempt to perceive and use the society’s 
own categories. While that effort does indeed suggest a hierarchical rank- 
ing, it also indicates other kinds of relationships as well, such as the dif- 
ferent kinds of links between shopkeepers and other groups in Frankfurt, 
and the disjunction between the estates and the poorer classes (including 
the shopkeepers) who lacked the security and organization of an estate. 
Although in many ways the study of social mobility is inherently quanti- 
tative, historical studies of social mobility must also tap other kinds of 
evidence if they are to achieve a satisfactory occupational classification. 


it 

This analysis does not lie solely in what a hard-nosed student of mobility 
might call the ethereal realm of consciousness and mentalité; it also has 
important consequences for the quantitative study of occupational mobil- 
ity. Using quantitative data, this section considers the place of the shop- 
keepers relative to other groups in Frankfurt society. The mobility data 
both confirm in general terms the story told in the previous section and 
contribute additional insights into the nonhierarchical aspects of the occu- 
pational structure. 

Data on mobility in Frankfurt are based on the marriage registers from 
January 1846 through April 1851.1° For each marriage there is information 
on the occupation of the groom, his father, and his father-in-law. The regis- 
ters also provide dates and places of birth, religion, and citizenship status 
for the coitple, as well as some additional information. This allows for an 
analysis of intergenerational mobility (father’s and son’s occupation at 


10 Through 1848 the marriage registries are held in the Frankfurt Stadtarchiv, and after 
that-in the Frankfurt Standesamt. Marriage registries are clearly a biased sample of an 
entire population. Frankfurt registers, in particular, offer special problems in that guild 
journeymen could generally not marry unless they became masters or abandoned their 
trades. Thus, this quantitative analysis of mobility does not include journeymen. How- 
ever, the registers did include all marriages in Frankfurt. 
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marriage) and of a kind of social interaction as indicated by a comparison 
of groom’s occupation and father-in-law’s occupation. 

Before proceeding with the analysis, it is necessary to take note of a 
methodological problem in making comparisons between tables. Differences 
in mobility between tables when calculated by percentages along rows or 
columns could reflect either different marginal (i.e., occupational) distri- 
butions or different mobility regimes (for an explanation of this and other 
methodological problems in mobility analysis, see Duncan [1966]). Two 
related methods have been employed to adjust for the former possibility, 
First, it is possible through an iterative fitting procedure, usually known 
under the name of Deming adjustments, to standardize proportionally along 
both columns and rows (Deming [1943] 1964). In this instance, both col- 
umns and rows have been made to sum to 100, and these double standard- 
ized values are recorded in the takles rather than simple percentages. An- 
other method is to compute odds ratios which are ratios of the probability 
that people will move into one of two categories given their origins in either 
of these two categories (Goodman 1969). Thus, an odds ratio of 1.0 means 
complete random interaction between two occupational categories. Odds 
ratios are not affected by the absolute or relative row and column marginals, 
and thus they both summarize 2-by-2 tables and are particularly useful for 
comparisons. 

By making the assumption that interaction is closest between neighbor- 
ing groups, the place of the small shopkeepers in the poorer classes is con- 
firmed by the data on intergenerational mobility between father and son at 
the time of the son’s marriage. The odds ratio between the clerks and the 
shopkeepers is 1.7 and between the nonguild workers and shopkeepers is 5.8. 
There is a close relationship between the artisans and the shopkeepers with 
an odds ratio of 2.0. However, the connection is more distant for the pro- 
fessionals and the merchants, with odds ratios of 8.5 and 9,7. The ordering 
of the odds ratios does not vary when comparing groom’s occupation with 
father-in-law’s occupation. But this general overview is by no means the 
entire story if the shopkeepers are examined first in terms of internal co- 
herence and persistence and then in terms of their connections with other 
groups. 

Comparatively, occupational inheritance (i.e., the rate at which fathers 
pass on their occupations to their sons) is least among the shopkeepers and 
the clerks (see table 2). Using the double standardized values, occupational 
inheritance is 20.0 for the shopkeepers, 19.9 for the clerks, and 37.6 for 
the transportable-goods artisans, the next in order. The clerks were peculiar 
in that they were partly permanent and partly trainees for higher positions. 
The transportable-goods artisans were undergoing a steep decline because 
of the importation of cheap goods from outside Frankfurt; few were able 
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to pursue careers in these trades successfully, and thus there was little of 
much value to pass on to sons. For the shopkeepers’ sons, it could have been 
that they had unusual opportunities for advancement (like the clerks) or 
that there was not much to be gained in taking up their fathers’ occupation 
(like the transportable-goods artisans). In fact, it seems to have been a bit 
of both. When women married for a second time in Frankfurt, the marriage 
register recorded the occupation of their previous husbands. For a widow, 
the inheritance of her previous husband’s occupation often offered a cru- 
cial means of ensuring her own livelihood and of attracting another hus- 
band. In artisan trades, formal rules regulated the ways in which widows 
could pass on masterships to new husbands. Persistence within the same 
occupational category from one husband to the next was least among shop- 
keepers with a double standardized value of 29.9. In order, the next are 
- professionals (49.1), merchants (50.4), and transportable-goods artisans 
(56.8), with the others having values between 65.0 and 70.0. However, 
sons of shopkeepers did move out of the poorer classes more frequently 
than did sons of nonguild workers. 

The previous section argued not only for the existence of a large gap be- 
tween shopkeepers and merchants, but also for the possibility of individual 
mobility between the two by a successful shopkeeper. In terms of inter- 
generational mobility, for the shopkeepers the largest odds ratio and hence 
the largest distance was in relation to the merchants, but from the perspec- 
tive of the merchants, their closest relationship was with the shopkeepers. 
Odds ratios do not distinguish the direction of a relationship. Thus, sons 
who were merchants had shopkeeper fathers to a much greater extent than 
shopkeepers had merchant fathers (14.1 vs. 7.0). In examining the paren- 
tal origins of all merchants, shopkeepers play the largest role outside of 
merchants themselves, while merchants play a very small role in the ori- 
gins of all shopkeepers. This suggests that, in intergenerational terms, move- 
ment tended to operate predominantly in an upward direction from shop- 
keeper to merchant. This is supported by a comparison of groom’s occupa- 
tion at marriage with a sample of grooms whose occupation at death was 
traced by means of death registers. Using double standardized values, 10.0 
shopkeepers became merchants, compared with 1.7 in the reverse direction. 
In addition, since 30% of sons were merchants, whereas only 18% of 
fathers had that occupation, this pattern suggests changes in distribution 
as well as individual mobility. 

Both mobility between father and son and intragenerational mobility re- 
cord movement over time. If we examine groom’s occupation compared with 
father-in-law’s occupation as an indication of present position and social 
interaction in it, a different pattern emerges (see table 3). The odds ratio 
between shopkeepers and merchants is 14.6 (still the most distant for the 
shopkeepers), but it is no longer ihe closest relationship for the merchants, 
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who have an odds ratio of 3.0 with the professionals. For fathers and sons 
the comparable odds ratios are 9.7 (merchants and shopkeepers) and 11.3 
(merchants and professionals), respectively. Thus, the move from shop- 
keeper to merchant was possible (although not likely) in one or perhaps 
two generations, but a considerable social distance separated the two. 

Like the merchants, the artisans are closer to the shopkeepers in terms of 
intergenerational mobility than they are to any other group. The odds ratio 
between shopkeepers and artisans is 2.0, but for artisans the odds ratio 
with clerks is 9.2, with nonguild workers 17.3, with merchants 40.7, and 
with professionals 43.6. However, in contrast to the merchants, the same 
ordering also appears in the comparison between groom’s occupation and 
father-in-law’s occupation. 

However, the close link between artisans and shopkeepers masks im- 
portant differences among artisans in their relationship to shopkeepers. For 
the artisans in the food and building trades the distance is considerable 
(odds ratios of 33.3 and 55.0), but for the transportable-goods trades, the 
odds ratio is 2.0. This corresponds to the similarity in rent distributions 
between the shopkeepers and the transportable-goods artisans noted earlier. 
The transportable-goods trades suffered disproportionately from imported 
goods produced by cheaper means. The other artisan trades successfully ex- 
cluded imports and maintained their control over the local market. It is 
possible then to refine the interpretation of the connection between artisans 
and shopkeepers given in the previous section. The downward movement 
from artisan to shopkeeper occurred primarily among economically de- 
pressed trades, and it was also to these trades that the sons of shopkeepers 
had easy access. Shopkeepers would appear to have been on the very upper 
bound of the poorer classes. 

This is confirmed by an examination of the place of shopkeepers within 
the poorer classes. In terms of intergenerational odds ratios, the shopkeep- 
ers are closer to the clerks (1.7) than to the nonguild workers (5.8). The 
odds ratio between the clerks and the nonguild workers is 1.6, so the shop- 
keepers, clerks, and nonguild workers would follow one another in de- 
scending rank order. 

Putting together the relationships examined in this section, however, 
raises questions about the sufficiency of a simple rank-order placement of 
the shopkeepers. With the partial exception of the clerks, the shopkeepers 
are closer in intergenerational terms to the merchants, professionals, arti- 
sans, clerks, and nonguild workers than those groups are to each other. 
Thus, the shopkeepers are at the lowest level but have closer links to the 
merchants and the professionals than do the artisans who are just above 
the shopkeepers. In other words, there is a lack of transitivity across the 
hierarchy. If A is higher than B and B is higher than C, it does not neces- 
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sarily follow that the distance between A and C is greater than that be- 
tween B and C. A one-dimensional ranking captures only part of the ele- 
ments of the occupational structure. From this perspective the mobility 
analysis indicates that the shopkeepers are a kind of transitional group 
without clearly and sharply marked boundaries between them and other 
groups, 


IV 


In a certain sense the quantitative mobility data and the other evidence 
each tell different stories. The petitions portray small shopkeepers as sur- 
viving on marginal means near the bottom of society, and the mobility pat- 
terns yield an ambiguous picture in which the small shopkeepers fit at the 
upper bound of the poorer classes and have close connections to all other 
groups in Frankfurt. But if we combine both sets of data, instead of a con- 
tradiction, we get a whole that is more than the sum of its parts. Each kind 
of evidence provides a dimension for our understanding that is missing in 
the other—a sample of the whole and a textual richness indicating both 
consciousness and mechanisms of change. Thus, the petitions of those seek- 
ing to open small shops suggest the public perception of a small shop as 
a rather undesirable position despite its economic independence. For those 
who had failed at one endeavor or another, a small shop offered a potential 
means of livelihood which resembled that of unskilled laborers and poor 
artisan masters. Thus, the tax records indicate that the vast majority of 
Frankfurt’s small shopkeepers did not differ appreciably in wealth from 
the poorest of the artisans and from many other members of the poorer 
classes, and they also suggest additional links. The economic independence 
of the small shopkeeper offered a significant opportunity for advancement 
to the merchant estate. The mobility evidence suggests this in intergener- 
ational terms, and the wealth of a few shopkeepers implies it on an indi- 
vidual basis. But the possibility of success offered by economic indepen- 
dence has its counterpart in lack of security. Circumstantial evidence sug- 
gests a significant incidence of individual failure as a small shopkeeper, 
even by the meager standard by which Frankfurt judged its shopkeepers. 
The written materials hint at this in the dubious attitude taken by the 
finance office toward the possibility of success for some of the applicants, 
and even though mobility data do not reveal short-term failures, many 
sons of small shopkeepers ended up as nonguild workers. Becoming a small 
shopkeeper often meant downward mobility to the poorer classes, but the 
economic independence of a small shop presented possibilities for either 
dramatic success or even further slippage downward. From another per- 
spective, the shopkeepers did not have standing as an estate. Without the 
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organization and regulations enjoyed by estates, shopkeepers could not col- 
lectively order their economic environment to limit new entries and ensure 
their livelihood. f 

If the goal here had simply been the derivation of a single hierarchical 
ranking of occupations, ambiguities would pervade the results. By vertical 
ranking, the shopkeepers in Frankfurt fit into the poorer classes, but often 
linkages exist which are not consonant with a strictly hierarchical ranking. 
Rather than being dissatisfied with the ambiguities, by using a variety of 
sources and explicitly exploring tke nature of these other connections, we 
make strides toward a more substantial understanding of social structure. 
How people order and understand their society plays at least as important 
a role in this as the analysis of social mobility. If occupational classifica- 
tion is defined as the one-dimensional ranking of occupations, then there 
is far more to the study of social structure (and to the uses of social mo- 
bility) than the derivation of occupational classification. 

Lest one think that these subtleties in ranking are peculiar to Frankfurt 
and its estates, other studies indicate a similar position for shopkeepers in 
the 19th century. In their study of mid-19th-century Poughkeepsie, Clyde 
Griffen and Sally Griffen (1978) adopt the usual convention of ranking 
shopkeepers above skilled workers but carefully note other results which 
belie their initial assumption. In Poughkeepsie many grocers had worked 
previously as skilled or unskilled workers, and a significant movement 
occurred from saloonkeeper, grocer, and other small shopkeepers to manual 
worker. 

As part of his mobility analysis, Michael Katz (1975) summarizes at 
considerable length the autobiography of an Irish immigrant to Canada. 
In his lifetime, this migrant, Wilson Benson, had a seemingly enor- 
mously varied occupational history, including four separate occasions when 
he opened a small shop. The fourth time, Benson turned to shopkeeping 
after a physically crippling accident—much like some of the Frankfurt 
examples. Katz (1975, p. 105) seems inconclusive in deciding what to make 
of these occupational changes. He notes “that occupational change among 
men who lacked a profession or who had not established themselves success- 
fully in a craft was more or less at random. By and large, job titles tell 
little about the relative success or failure of a man except that he was doing 
something different, which in itself may be the best sign that he had not 
been particularly successful.” If the position of a small shopkeeper in mid- 
19th-century Canada resembled that in mid-19th-century Frankfurt, it 
would suggest a number of implications for understanding mobility in 
Hamilton. Thus, Benson’s occupational changes were not “more or less 
at random,” and in fact his job titles tell us quite a bit about his rela- 
tive success or failure. Although Wilson Benson was variously “cot- 
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ton-mill piecer, peddler, porridge maker, weaver, cook, grocer, farmer” 
(Katz 1975, p. 105), all these jobs fell at the lowest levels of society. 
Benson’s horizontal occupational mobility (i.e., change in job title) oc- 
curred with bewildering frequency, but—to answer the question that puz- 
zles Katz—he does not seem at any time to have achieved significant up- 
ward mobility: In this instance the lack of lasting economic success mir- 
rored a failure to move upward in the occupational structure. He remained 
essentially at the same level as in Ireland. Small shopkeeping seemingly 
offered Wilson Benson, as it did Frankfurt’s shopkeepers, a place at the 
bottom from which it was possible, though not likely, to jump to the top. 

Although perhaps the obvious implication of these results pertains to 
19th-century studies of social mobility which rely on a fundamental dis- 
tinction between white-collar and blue-collar work, contemporary studies 
of occupational prestige and mobility face a similar problem. By using in- 
dividual rankings of occupations they do avoid crude categories and indeed 
often derive scores for small proprietors which are below those for skilled 
workers. However, mobility studies using prestige or socioeconomic scores 
also capture only one dimension of social reality, even if that one dimen- 
sion is a combination of several variables. To solve the problem requires 
more than using other combinations of variables in the determination of 
one hierarchy; it is a question of distinct nonoverlapping dimensions in the 
social structure. Perhaps Weber ({1922] 1972) had a similar idea in mind 
in the section of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft on class, estate, and party 
where he explores the elements of an estate society which have persisted 
into but are not strictly consonant with a class society. 

‘The use of social mobility data as one aid in examining the place of small 
shopkeepers within Frankfurt’s social structure suggests applications for 
the study of social change. Once the examination of social structure is ex- 
tended chronologically, we can explore changes in structure or position as 
well as changes in distribution and in individual mobility. Does a distinc- 
tion between white-collar and blue-collar work emerge in the latter part of 
the 19th century as Griffen and Griffen (1978) hypothesize? To suggest an- 
other avenue of inquiry, data on social mobility can be applied to explaining 
changes among artisans with the advent of industrialization. For example, 
Joan Wallach Scott (1974) traces the history of glassworking in Carmaux 
from a highly skilled artisan trade to semiskilled mechanized production— 
which involved in part a leveling of distinctions of rank and skill. This coin- 
cided with a sharp decline in the percentage of glassworkers who were sons 
of glassworkers. The older artisans remained in the trade but were no longer 
replaced by their sons. A period of worker militancy and a large strike 
marked the last effort of these skilled artisans to protect their trade and 
its conditions of work from destruction. 
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Such questions thus lead to an examination of politics. In Frankfurt, 
small shopkeepers fell midway between merchants and other members of 
the poorer classes in their level of participation in the 1848 revolution. The 
ambiguous position of the shopkeepers as a group comes through once 
again in this way, but if it were possible to explore individual biographies, 
we might very well find a clear split in participation between shopkeepers 
finding success and those still on the margins of existence. To take another 
example, William H. Sewell, Jr. (1974), used the sort of approach I have 
advocated here and concluded that Marseille’s dockworkers were among 
the elite of workers in that city, while my own research on Frankfurt sug- 
gests that dockworkers there did not differ appreciably from day laborers. 
Each conclusion rests largely on quantitative evidence involving occupa- 
tional inheritance, mobility patterns, and wealth. However, the cause of the 
differences between dockworkers in the two cities lies mainly with worker 
organization and control over the labor market, and that understanding 
supplies a basis for analyzing the revolution of 1848. Marseille’s dock- 
workers had relatively low levels of participation, while Frankfurt’s were 
marked activists. 

In closing, perhaps a precautionary note is in order. This paper by no 
means claims that we must start all over from the beginning with social 
mobility studies. Instead, it has suggested that a profitable direction for 
future research lies in concretely connecting mobility to the study of society 
rather than in isolating mobility as an object of study in itself. Thus, it is 
perhaps no accident that, for example, studies of recent trends in black- 
white differences in status attainment in the United States (Hatfser and 
Featherman 1974) and the detailed study of individual occupations (Grif- 
fen and Griffen 1978) have had fruitful results. These studies pursue ques- 
tions related to social structure and social change and avoid the pitfalls of 
rates and tables for their own sake. When some research in a field has 
interesting and important results, and some does not, it may be useful to 
explicate a theoretical perspective in order to clarify the reasons and to 
suggest directions for future research. 
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A Model and a Metric for the ‘Analysis of the 
Intragenerational Status Attainment Process’ 


Aage B. Sgrensen 
University of Wisconsin—Madison, and University of Oslo 


This paper proposes a theory of the status attainment process and 
specifies it in a mathematical model. The theory justifies both a trans- 
formation of the conventional status scores to a metric producing an 
exponential distribution of attainments and a transformation of edu- 
cational attainments to a metric reflecting the competitive advantage 
conferred by education. The new metric produces theoretically more 
meaningful results than the old one when used together with the pro- 
posed model in an analysis of change in status. The metric also per- 
forms better statistically with the proposed model as well as with 
conventional models for the level of status. An empirical analysis 
demonstrates that career apportunities are less favorable for women 
than for men and for blacks than for whites. 


Since the 1960s, the favorite dependent variables in attainment research in 
sociology have been the measure oi socioeconomic status (SEI) constructed 
by Duncan (1961) and the similar measure of occupational prestige gen- 
erated by Siegel (1971). The two measures are closely related and produce 
comparable results; in particular, the metric properties of the scores are 
identical. The scores are ordinal measures that provide a ranking of occupa- 
tions. Ironically, the remarkable methodological sophistication of status 
attainment research has been achieved by treating these ordinal measures 
as interval level measures in continuous variable models. 

These models presumably say something about the processes that create 
inequality in status. However, with ordinal measures the status distribution 
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of Economic Opportunity pursuant te the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. The conclusions are those of the author, who is indebted to David 
Featherman, Michael Hannan, Annemette Sgrensen, and Seymour Spilerman for 
comments on earlier drafts of this paper; to Michael Watts for computational as- 
sistance; and to Edwin Hutchins, Frank Monfort, and Paul Schervish for research 
assistance. 
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of the population is not meaningfully described. Any transformation of the 
SEI or prestige scores that preserves the rank ordering among occupations 
is legitimate; that is, SEI and prestige scores are rubber bands. This means 
that a uniform distribution, a distribution skewed to the right or to the left, 
and a bell-shaped distribution would be equally meaningful (or meaning- 
less) representations of the distribution of occupational attainments in so- 
ciety. f 

The ordinality of the SEI and prestige scores means that the effect pa- 
rameters estimated in status attainment models are arbitrary. Any order- 
preserving transformation is legitimate, but estimated causal effects cannot 
in general be expected to remain invariant under such transformations. 
Much effort has been addressed to estimating the causal effects precisely, 
but our inferences about the nature of the process are dependent on the 
particular metric used and the population distribution associated with it. 
It is, for example, repeatedly reported that there are only minimal differ- 
ences in the status attainment process for men and women. There are never- 
theless important differences in the occupational distribution and earnings 
of the two sexes. It is conceivable that a transformation of the status scores 
that increases the metric distances between occupations where women are 
typically employed could produce different conclusions. 

There are several solutions to this problem. One is to develop a measure- 
ment technique for status that provides at least an interval level metric and 
preferably also a zero point. This approach has not received much atten- 
tion.? Apparently, the well-known invariances of the status scores across 
societies and over time have led to the impression that an excellent metric 
has been produced by some fiuke. But the invariances only reveal that 
scores obtained in a similar fashion on different populations result in the 
same rank orderings.’ 

The approach used here is straightforward, though perhaps unusual in 
sociological research. A theory of the attainment process is specified in a 
mathematical model. The assumption of a particular distribution of attain- 
ments is responsible for the simple functional form of the model. The dis- 
tributional assumption can be fulfilled by choosing a metric for attainments 
that results in the desired distribution of the population. The SEI and 
prestige scores are therefore transformed so that the desired distribution is 
obtained. The new scores (referred to as SAS, for Status Attainment Scores) 
2 Hamblin (1971) has constructed a measure of status based on ratings that is claimed 


to be a ratio-level measure. I am unaware of examples of application of this metric 
in research on status attainment. 


3 A second approach is to use observed mobility to generate scores, on the assumption 
that distance moved reflects distance in status. Such efforts have been made (e.g. 
Blau and Duncan 1967; Klatzky and Hodge 1971; Featherman, Jones, and Hauser 
1975), but the resulting scores have never to my knowledge been taken to represent 
a serious alternative to the SEI or prestige scores. 
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thus derive their justification from the proposed theory of the attainment 
process. A different distributional assumption in this theory would result 
in different scores and in a different functional form for the model of the 
attainment process. i 

One virtue of the model derived here is its simplicity. Simple models are 
often automatically assumed to be unrealistic. This may be so for the model 
proposed here, but it captures important features of observed attainment 
processes. Empirical support for it can be expected only if the assumptions 
of the model are approximated to a reasonable degree. This is impossible 
if the traditional status metric is used, since the assumption about the dis- 
tribution of attainments will not then be valid. A new metric is necessary 
for ascertaining the plausibility of the model. The main task of this paper 
is therefore to show that the model of the attainment process generates 
plausible results using the new metric and that the new metric is necessary 
to obtain these results. 

Since any order-preserving transiormation of status is legitimate, it is not 
possible to evaluate the new metric independently of the proposed theory 
of attainment. There is no true distribution of attainments to use as a cri- 
terion with currently used measures. The close linkage between the theory 
of attainment and the metric does not preclude, however, the possibility 
that the new metric improves the performance of traditional status attain- 
ment models. This possibility is also explored. 

The new metric (i.e., the SAS scores) is generated using the 1970 U.S. 
Census Public Use Sample (PUS). These data do not contain information 
on the respondents’ family background, which has been such an important 
concern in status attainment research. On the other hand, the emphasis 
here is on the intragenerational attainment process, and the PUS provides 
information on the 1965 as well as the 1970 occupation. This information 
on change in status is essential far the analysis with the proposed model. 

The main independent variable on which PUS contains information is 
respondents’ education. The theory and the distributional assumption that 
lead to the generation of a new metric for status also imply measuring edu- 
cational attainment by a different metric than the traditionally used years 
of schooling. 

The following section outlines the proposed conception of the process of 
attainment. Next a specification of the proposed status attainment model is 
presented, with a summary of a recent article (Sørensen 1977) that con- 
tains further details. The fourth section discusses the derivation of the 
metrics for status and for educational attainment, and the fifth analyzes 
empirical results, using the new and the traditional metric with a conven- 
tional status attainment model and then with a model correctly specified 
according to the proposed theory. 
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A THEORY OF THE ATTAINMENT PROCESS 


The observed social and economic attainment of a person at a specific time 
` is the outcome of a process of change. Hence a theory of the attainment 
process is a theory of how changes in attainment are brought about. The 
main task in formulating such a theory is to specify a model of the mecha- 
nism that generates changes. Subsequently this model can be used to esti- 
mate the causal influences on change transmitted by the proposed mecha- 
nism of change. 

“This approach differs from that taken in most status attainment research, 
which is mainly concerned with estimating the magnitudes of causal influ- 
ences on the level of attainment rather than on change and with specifying 
the temporal and causal interrelationship among variables in simultaneous- 
equations systems (path models). Linear models are used because there 
seems to be no compelling reason for choosing a more complicated form. 
In contrast, in this paper the functional form of the observable relationship 
is derived from the model of change. The parameters have explicit interpre- 
tations derived from the model, and the theory permits prediction on the 
magnitudes of these parameters. The commonly used ad hoc models do not 
permit such interpretation and prediction, 

Consider first the nature of the dependent variable, that is, status at- 
tained. It has been convincingly argued by Goldthorpe and Hope (1972) 
that what is measured with prestige ratings of occupations (upon which 
SEI scores are based) is the “goodness” of occupations, not prestige in the 
sense of deference—a relational concept. There is an impressive amount of 
evidence that these ratings of goodness are stable and quite uniformly 
agreed upon. The ratings pertain to occupations, but there seems no com- 
pelling reason to believe that ratings in terms of goodness could not be 
equally well arrived at using ways of identifying jobs other than by occupa- 
tional titles. The prestige and SEI ratings are interpreted here simply as 
rankings of the goodness of jobs. 

Status rankings conceived of in this way are attributes of jobs, not of 
individuals. In order to change status, an individual must change jobs (or 
in rare cases the job could be reclassified). This simple fact has important 
implications. A theory of how change in status attainment is brought about 
must be a theory of job mobility. 

Job mobility is the movement of persons among positions in job struc- 
tures. Movement can take place only if the destination position is vacant. 
A vacancy indicates that the previous incumbent has left the job or that 
a new job has been created. Access to the job depends on a person’s ability, 
education, experience, and other personal resources. These resources may 
change over time, but there is no necessary relation between the timing of 
changes in a person’s resources and the timing of a vacancy to which the 
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individual can gain access. Hence a change in status may occur without any 
preceding change in personal resources, just as a change in the resources of 
a person may not produce a change in status if no better job is available. 
This process for change in status, in which the creation of vacancies repre- 
sents the creation of opportunities for change in status and personal re- 
sources determine one’s ability to utilize the opportunities, will be referred 
to as “vacancy competition.” 

The vacancy competition process may be contrasted to the neoclassical 
economic theory of earnings attainment.? In the marginal productivity/ 
human-capital theory a competitive labor market is argued to result in 
earnings being tied directly to the productivity of individuals, with changes 
in individual earnings produced by changes in individual productivity. In 
human-capital theory these changes in productivity are in the main seen as 
generated by changes in personal resources as a result of training and ex- 
perience. The human-capital theory is not concerned with job mobility as 
a source of change in attainments. Earnings are seen as attributes of indi- 
viduals, not of their jobs. 

Status is an attribute of jobs. If the economic theory is to be generalized 
to a theory of status attainment, it is necessary to assume that job mo- 
bility is generated by changes in productivity and that there is a direct 
correspondence between such changes and the timing of moves. This im- 
plies that employers can create jobs in response to changes in the skills of 
persons and that employees will be reassigned continually in order to match 
productivity to status levels. Hence, in an economic theory of status attain- 
ment, job structures should be endogenous to the quantity and quality of 
labor supplied, and employers should be able to reassign a job at any mo- 
ment regardless of the wishes of the incumbent. 

In contrast, vacancy competition is consistent with a notion of job struc- 
tures being determined independently of the supply of labor, that is by 
demand, technology, and mode of production. Further, I shall assume that 
vacancies are created only when the incumbents of jobs leave voluntarily. 
This seems a more plausible scenario for the process of change in status 
than the one implied by the economic theory. It might also be a more plau- 
sible scenario for the earnings attainment process in the large sectors of the 
economy where the notion of a perfectly competitive labor market seems 
dubious (see Sørensen [1977, 1978] and Sørensen and Kalleberg [1977] 
for further discussion). 

In a vacancy competition a person experiences an increase in status if he 
or she can gain access to a vacancy at a higher level. The resources of one 
person relative to the resources of other candidates for the job opening 
determine his probability of access. This has important implications for the 


4See Atkinson (1975) for a review of the “orthodox” theory. 
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treatment of variables measuring resources, particularly education, and an 
attempt is made in this paper to measure educational attainment in a man- 
ner consistent with this notion of competitive advantage.5 


SPECIFICATION OF THE VACANCY COMPETITION MODEL 


The objective is to formulate a model for the status attainment process in 
which changes in status are brought about by job mobility. Mobility should 
only occur when a job is vacant, either because it is a new job or because 
the previous incumbent has left for another job or for retirement. Chains 
of mobility would occur across status levels as the move of one person cre- 
ated opportunities for moves by others (White 1970). The model should 
link such chains of moves to the status changes of persons and the personal 
resources (education, etc.) that determine their ability to gain access to 
vacancies. In order to link job mobility and status change it is necessary to 
assume a distribution of jobs according to the status level. A particularly 
simple functional form for the desired model of the status attainment pro- 
cess can be derived by assuming that the distribution of jobs according to 
status is exponential. If y denotes the status level provided by a job, that is, 
the goodness of the job, the assumed distribution has the following prob- 
ability density and distribution function, respectively: 


f(y) = 8e B<0 


1 
F(y) = Pry < y) = 1— e. (1) 


The distribution is governed by a single parameter assumed to be less 
than zero, Equation (1) describes a pyramidal structure of inequality in 
society, with the density of jobs greatest at the bottom level of status [{(0) 

` = —f] and decreasing as y increases. The quantity 8 may be said to gov- 
ern the shape of the distribution of status. The proportion of jobs providing 
a status higher than a certain level y” would be smaller the larger 8 is in 
absolute magnitude. The proportion of jobs that are better than the one 
currently occupied by a person represents possible opportunities for gains 
in status. Hence £ is one of the two quantities that govern the opportunity 
structure of society: the other is the rate at which better jobs become 
vacant. l 

The main reason for choosing the exponential distribution is that it leads 
to a particularly simple functional form for the desired model of the status 
attainment process. However, the choice is not without precedent in the 
literature. The exponential distribution is the continuous variable analogue 


5 This conception of the role of education in attainment is similar to the ones pre- 
sented by Boudon (1974), Thurow (1975), and Hirsch (1976). 
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to the geometric distribution that would apply if status had been measured 
as a discrete variable. The geometric distribution has been suggested by 
several as a representation of the structure of inequality (Simon 1957; 
Bartholomew 1973; Svalastoga 1973; Stinchcombe 1974). Bartholomew 
has shown that if this distribution is assumed for an organization a partic- 
ularly simple promotion scheme will prevail, a property to be used here. 

Status change for individuals in such a system occurs as people move 
from jobs at one status level to jobs at another. The structure of inequal- 
ity is assumed stable over time. People enter and leave the structure when 
they enter and leave the labor force, and when they leave the labor force 
they leave jobs vacant. These jobs are filled either by new recruits or by 
people moving from other jobs into the vacated ones. According to White 
(1970) two types of moves may be conceived of: (1) ‘moves by people 
from filled jobs to vacant jobs, resulting in new vacancies to be filled by 
others in the system or entering it and (2) moves of vacancies in the di- 
rection opposite to the moves by individuals. Chains of moves by persons 
start when a person enters the labor force and end with retirement (tempo- 
rary moves out of the labor force are ignored here). Chains of moves of 
vacancies start with the creation of a vacancy because of retirement (or 
the creation of a new job) and end with the elimination of a lower-status 
vacancy by a person from outside the system (or by elimination of the job). 

If we focus only on voluntary moves and assume that individuals maxi- 
mize status, the rate at which vacancies arrive at a certain level of attain- 
ment will give the rate at which people at this level can increase their status 
by moving to better jobs. Denote the number of jobs at level y by n(y), 
the number of vacancies arriving at level y by m(y), and the total number 
of jobs in the system by N. Assume that the new vacancies not immediately 
filled by new entrants to the labor market are created at a constant rate % 
at every status level. It can be shown (Sørensen 1977, pp. 970-71) that 


m(y) = kS. n(u)du, (2) 


that is, the number of vacancies arriving at y is the sum of new vacancies 
created at higher levels. Denote the rate at which opportunities for better 
jobs will arrive at y by q(y): then q(y) = m(y)/n(y). But n(y) = 
Nf(y), with f(y) defined in equation (1). Carrying out the integration in 
equation (2) gives m(4) = Nef”. Hence 


hN eY 


q(y) = W(— Be) a 


h 
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It follows that at all levels of status g(y) will be the same, or g(y) = 
q for all y. The quantity gdt is the probability that a person will realize 
a gain in status in dt. The derivation shows that this quantity is a function 
of h, the rate at which new vacancies are created by people leaving the 
labor force and by néw jobs, and of 8, which governs the shape of the status 
distribution by determining the proportion of jobs that provide a higher 
level of attainment. The result is a direct consequence of assuming an expo- 
nential distribution of status. If some other distribution were assumed, q 
would be dependent on y, and a much more complicated analysis would 
have to be undertaken. 

The quantity q is defined on jobs, not on people. Although everyone at 
a given status level is exposed to the same q, they are not equally likely to 
take advantage of it. The extent to which a person is able to take advan- 
tage of opportunities for gains in status should be a function of individual 
resources. We need to specify a model for how an individual’s status 
changes over time as a function of these resources. 

The relationship among time, individual resources, and gains in status 
can be established by assuming that resources are formed at the time of 
entry into the labor force and remain constant over time. Of course, this is 
the exact opposite of the assumption in marginal productivity/human capi- 
tal theory (Sgrensen 1978) where resources are assumed to change over 
time in the labor force to produce growth in attainments. The assumption 
of constant resources made here is consistent with the notion that there is 
no necessary relation between change in status and change in personal re- 
sources in vacancy competition. Assume further that there is some status 
level y(m) that is the maximum an individual can hope to gain access to. 
Now, every voluntary job shift should produce a gain in status, assuming 
individuals maximize status. The more shifts one has already undertaken, 
the closer one’s status should be to y(m), and fewer of the opportunities. 
presented for gains in status can be utilized. It follows that the rate of 
voluntary shifts, that is, the rate of gain in status, should decline with time 
in the labor force. 

With these assumptions an exponential decline in the rate of job shifts 
is argued in Sørensen (1977).° It is convenient to define a quantity b = 
B/h, which is a measure of the opportunity structure in society as deter- 
mined by 8 and A. It can further be shown that the number of job shifts, 
v(t), a person will have undertaken by time ¢ will be 


of) =i- 1), (4) 


6 This specification suggests that a nonstationary Poisson process with this particular 
time dependence will govern the rate of job shifts. An empirical investigation using 
such a model is presented by Sørensen (19750). 
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with a maximum value for v(t) that will be v(@) — —1/4, representing 
the expected number of shifts a person will ever undertake. l 

A person will start out with a level of status y(0) at entry into the labor 
force. By time £ the status of this person will equal y(0) plus a gain equal 
to the average gain per shift times the number of shifts; that is, 


y(t) = yO) + Ay-v(2) , (5) 


where Ay is the average gain per shift. This average gain will equal the 
total gain to be made, that is, y(m) — (0) divided by the number of 
shifts, v( œ). Hence 
y(m) — y(0) 

no) (6) 


= —b[y(m) — y(0)]. 


The quantity y(m) is a functicn of both the person’s individual re- 
sources and the opportunity structure; that is, how far a person will rise 
in the distribution of status depends both on personal characteristics and 
on the opportunity structure. It is useful to introduce a measure of per- 
sonal resources that is independent of the opportunity structure, defined 
by the relation z = —y(m)/6 where z is a comprehensive measure of the 
resources. With this definition, equation (5) can be rewritten (after some 
rearrangement and using eqq. [4] and [6]) as 


y(t) = E (e — 1) + yer. (7) 


Ay = 


This is, then, the desired expression for the status attainment process 
that relates status at time ¢ to the opportunity structure (measured by b), 
the individual’s resources (measured by z), and the status at entry into 
the labor force.’ It describes a career curve that is concave to the time axis. 
Such patterns have been observed repeatedly (see, e.g., Mincer [1974] for 
earnings attainment and Sørensen [19755] for status attainment). A com- 
prehensive measure of resources is not available in empirical investigations; 
however, one can write z as a function of measured resource variables such 
as education, measures of family background, etc. Assuming that the spe- 
cific resources add up to the overall level of resources, a linear formulation 
is appropriate. Thus, denoting the measure of specific resources by x, the 
expression 

B= Cot Riciti (8) 


may be substituted in equation (7). Using data on change in status, equa- 
tion (7) may be estimated and the parameters c, which measure the con- 


7 As will be shown below, differentiating eq. (7) produces a simple linear differential 
equation of the type discussed by Coleman (1968). 
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tribution of specific resources to the overall level of resources, as well as 8, 
which measure the opportunity structure, can be ascertained. This task is 
carried out later in the paper. First it is necessary to establish the appro- 
priate metric for the status attainment variables. 


DERIVING METRICS FOR STATUS AND EDUCATION 


The model in equation (7) is derived assuming an exponential distribution 
of status. Existing measures of status are ordinal. Hence any order-preserv- 
ing transformation is appropriate. In particular, there is no reason not to 
transform existing scores to a metric that produces the distribution of status 
assumed in the derivation of the vacancy competition model of the status 
attainment process. The transformation of existing scores to give the de- 
- sired distribution may be obtained by computing the cumulative percentile 
distribution from the old scores. According to the assumed distribution of 
status, this cumulative distribution should conform to the distribution 
function 

FO) =P, (9) 


when the conventional status scores are ordinal transformations of the y 
score. In a single population the parameter 8 may be assumed equal to —1 
without loss of generality. The desired metric may be obtained by solving 
for y to give y = —log P(v), when P(y) = 1 — F(y). These are the de- 
sired SAS scores. 

The SAS scores were obtained using the Public Use Sample of the 1970 
U.S. Census. A 10% random sample from the one-in-a-hundred sample 
was selected. For those employed in 1970, occupations were coded using 
the Duncan SEI scores and the Siegel NORC scores. Using both sets of 
scores cumulative percentiles were obtained, cumulating from the top score 
down. These percentile scores correspond to P(¥). It should be noted that 
the theory outlined above assumes a distribution of jobs to status, not of 
persons. For this reason each observation was weighted using the number of 
hours worked in the week preceding the census interview. Ideally the status 
scores of vacant jobs should also have been used in computing P(y), but 
this is clearly not possible. Two sets of SAS scores were then obtained, one 
based on Duncan SEI and the other on Siegel NORC. 

The PUS is also used in the following analysis. The main variable mea- 
suring a person’s resources in these data is respondent’s education, mea- 
sured in years of schooling. The metric provided by years of schooling can 
be justified in a human-capital model of the attainment process. Here at- 
tainment differences should be proportional to training costs. The major 
component of training costs is earnings forgone, which may be assumed 
roughly proportional to years of schooling. This rationale is lacking in the 
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vacancy competition model. Here what matters for attainment is a person’s 
resources relative to the resources of other candidates for a job. This means 
that in the vacancy competition model years of schooling can be considered 
an ordinal metric. Any transformation that preserves order is again legiti- 
mate. The definition of resources suggests transforming educational attain- 
ment into a metric that produces a distribution of the same form as the 
distribution of attainments. Such a transformation will provide a measure 
of the competitive advantage conferred on a person by a certain level of 
educational attainment. 

There has been quite a dramatic growth in educational attainments of 
the U.S. population in this century. The specification of the vacancy com- 
petition model just given suggests that people compete with members of 
their own cohort for access to jobs. Since the distribution of education by 
years of schooling varies with cohort, the desired transformation of educa- 
tional attainments should be carried out by cohort. Further, the cohort 
should be indexed by year of graduation, rather than by year of birth, since 
graduation cohorts, not birth cohorts, enter the labor force at the same time. 

The desired metric for educational attainment, referred to as EDR, was 
obtained from the PUS of individuals who leit school in 1970 or earlier. 
Year of graduation was computed by subtracting from 1970 a quantity 
LFX (labor force experience) defined as AGE — EDY — 3, where AGE 
is age in 1970 and EDY is educational attainment measured in years of 
schooling as given in PUS (starting with nursery school). Three- and 5- 
year cohorts were formed (for the periods 1959-70 and 1914-58, respec- 
tively). For each cohort the cumulative percentile distribution of educa- 
tional attainment was obtained, and irom these the educational attainment 
scores (EDR), in the same way as the SAS scores. Since the educational 
attainment distribution in years of schooling is quite lumpy, the EDR 
scores used were obtained by interpolating to the midpoints of the assumed 
metric. Total population estimates were used without correction for differ- 
ential mortality by education or for differential lifetime participation in the 
labor force. 

A first impression of the differences between the conventional and the 
new metrics for status and education is given in table 1, where the inter- 
correlations between the various measures are presented. The correlations 
between the status scores in the conventional and the new metric—between 
SEI and SASA and between NORC and SASB—are high: .92 and .95. 


8If the ordinality of educational attainment measured in years of schooling was the 
only concern, percentiles might seem an appropriate metric; Lieberson (1978) has 
suggested they are. However, using percentiles implies that the underlying variable— 
competitive advantage—is uniformly distributed, which seems an unwarranted assump- 
tion. The exponential distribution corresponds to the structure of inequality assumed 
in the vacancy competition model. 
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TABLE 1 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN STATUS ATTAINMENT VARIABLES 
IN NEW AND CONVENTIONAL METRICS: WHITE MALES 
EMPLOYED IN 1970, AGED 20-64 (N = 28,653) 











SEI NORC SASA SASB EDY EDR 
SEL 3.2205 26 see 864 -918 -821 -552 -609 
NORC senaia .845 -950 -506 . 588 
SASA orant .884 .535 625 
SASB............- 518 633 
EDY eeii bes 849 





Nore.—SEI = Duncan Socioeconomic Index; NORC = Siegel Prestige Scores; SASA = SAS scores based 
on SEI; SASB = SAS scores based on NORC; EDY = education measured in years of schooling; and EDR = 
education measured as competitive edvantage (see text). 


Using zero-order correlations as a criterion—-and this has been the usual 
criterion in these matters—there seems to be little difference between the 
new and the conventional metric; but this only confirms that correlations 
are robust to ordinal transformations (Labowitz 1970). The high correla- 
tions between the new and the old metric do not preclude the fact that 
quite different inferences may be drawn from estimating status attainment 
models in different metrics, as the remainder of the paper shows. 

The computations for the tables in the remainder of the paper have been 
carried out with SAS scores based both on SEI and NORC rankings of 
occupations, Virtually no difference in results was observed. Since presen- 
tation of results pertaining to both sets of scores is redundant, only the 
ones based on SEI are given in the tables below. 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


Conventional Status Attainment Model 


The differences produced by the two metrics are first explored using a con- 
ventional status attainment model of the form 


y= do + 2dr, (10) 


where y in cross-sectional data (such as those used here) is the current 
status of the respondent and the x; variables are measures of individual 
resources. Little attention has been focused on the justification of this model 
(although Blau and Duncan [1967] did provide a test of the linear form). 
It can, however, be derived both from a human capital theory of the attain- 
ment process and from the vacancy competition model (see Sgrensen 1978). 
As a vacancy competition model equation (10) is obtained from equation 
(7) by letting £—> œ and substituting the expression for z given in equa- 
tion (8) and defining d; as —c;/b. In other words, equation (10) is the ex- 
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pression for y(m) = —z/b with the specification of z and the definition of 
di. 

Equation (10) is estimated below using education and labor force expe- 
rience as x; variables in the new and the conventional metric. A human capi- 
tal interpretation of equation (10) justifies measuring education in years 
of schooling and including labor force experience as a measure of additions 
to personal resources acquired after entry into the labor force. In a vacancy 
competition interpretation equation (10) is a misspecification when applied 
to a cross-sectional sample where younger respondents probably have not 
reached y(m). Further labor force experience should not be entered addi- 
tively in the vacancy competition interpretation. However, the ad hoc use 
of equation (10) is likely to continue, and it is of interest to explore 
whether the metrics make a difference in the conventional model. The use 
of labor force experience as an independent variable is not conventional 
in status attainment research; nevertheless, the results presented above 
provide a good argument for including this variable when the conventional 
metric is used. 

Equation (10) was estimated for four population groups: black males, 
black females, white fernales, and white males. There has been consider- 
able interest in race and sex interactions in the status attainment process, 
and it is important whether these interactions are similar in the new and 
old metrics. Labor force experience is measured as described above, that is, 
LFX = AGE — EDY — 3. This is evidently a poor measure for women. 
Labor force experience squared is entered to capture the expected curvi- 
linearity in the relation between experience and age. The omitted family- 
background variables of course bias the estimates of the effect of education. 
This is, however, of little importance given the objectives of the present 
analysis, and there is much evidence that the bias is not very serious. The 
results in the SEI/EDY metric and the SAS/EDR metric are presented in 
table 2. 

The lower rows of table 2 present the mean status and education for the 
four groups in the two metrics. The attainments of blacks are substantially 
lower than those of whites in both metrics. However, the inequality in 
status appears somewhat larger in the SAS metric and is much larger with 
respect to educational attainments in the EDR metric than when educa- 
tional attainment is measured in years of schooling. When the competitive 
advantage conferred by a level of education is measured, the 2-year differ- 
ence between black and white males translates into the educational attain- 
ment of blacks being only half that of whites. 

White women do slightly worse than white men with respect to status as 
measured by SAS, and white women also have a slightly lower educational 
attainment than men measured by EDR. In contrast, mean status mea- 
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sured by SEI is slightly higher for white women than for white males. 
Black women do, substantially better than black men, but PENDA 
worse than whites. 

The regression results presented in table 2 were obtained using ordinary 
least squares (OLS). The extreme skewness of the SAS and EDR vari- 
ables may imply heteroscedasticity and may result in inefficient estimates. 
However, the sample sizes are so large that it seems unnecessary to use a 
weighted least-squares procedure to correct for the inefficiency of the OLS. 

The R?s for all groups are substantially higher in the new metric than 
in the old. The new metric clearly performs better with the linear model 
using the criterion of performance conventional among sociologists—R2. 
The better performance of the SAS/EDR metric with respect to the zero- 
order correlations cannot be unambiguously credited to the metric, since 
the construction of EDR depends on labor force experience. This alterna- 
tive interpretation does not exist here where labor force experience is en- 
tered as an independent variable. The R?s produced by the new metric are 
in fact higher than those reported in status attainment research which in- 
clude measures of family background. For white and black males they are 
higher than the R?s in models that include five family-background variables 
and education, but not a measure of experience, reported from the Occupa- 
tional Changes in a Generation study and its replication (OCG I and II) 
(Featherman and Hauser 1976, table 6). They are also higher than the 
OCG II results for a model that includes age and age squared (Bielby, 
Hauser, and Featherman 1977). 

The metric coefficients for education show the same pattern in the two 
metrics when black males and females are compared with white males, and 
the results are consistent with those reported in the literature. However, 
_ the new metric produces a difference in the status returns to education 
between white males and females that is not at all consistent with what the 
. status attainment literature has suggested. In a widely cited paper, Treiman 
and Terrell (1975) state: “These data . . . address the feminist complaint 
that women must present higher qualifications than men to compete for 
equivalent jobs . . . we can see . . . that this is not at all the case for whites. 
For both males and females each year of education is worth something 
` over two points in occupational prestige. . .” (p. 182). Treiman and Terrell 

do not use SEI, and the scores constructed by Treiman, the independent 
. variables, and the sample differ from this analysis. However, these differ- 
ences are unimportant since the Treiman-Terrell conclusion can also be 
drawn from table 2’s results in the SEI/EDY metric. It seems impossible 
to argue in favor of the conventional metric as a more valid instrument for 
detecting sex inequality. Further, the sex differences observed using SAS/ 
EDR metrics correspond to those found for earnings. Hence the feminists 
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alluded to by Treiman and Terrell seem to have a valid complaint: white 
women have lower status returns to education than any other group. 

The results regarding the effect of labor force experience illustrate the 
ambiguities in making inferences about change from cross-sectional data. 
For white males LFX and LFX? have the appropriate signs and magni- 
tudes, given the assumed form of the experience attainment profiles. How- 
ever, note that the standardized partial effect of education in the SEI/EDY 
metric is higher than the zero-order correlation reported in table 1. The 
reason is that EDY and LFX correlate quite highly (r = —.467), reflect- 
ing the secular growth in educational attainments.® Hence if labor force 
experience is important for attainment, as both human capital and vacancy 
competition theory imply, models that do not include labor force experience 
—nearly all sociological models of status attainment—seriously bias the 
estimates of the effect of education on attainment when the conventional 
metric is used. The bias is not important in the SAS/EDR metric since 
educational attainments here are standardized by year of graduation. 

Assuming that the measure of competitive advantage captured by EDR 
is the valid measure of educational attainment models, it can be argued 
that the substantial effect of experience observed in the SEI/EDY metric 
is upwardly biased. The reason is that LFX in the SEI/EDY metric cap- 
tures some of the changing effect of levels of educational attainment mea- 
sured in years of schooling, for example, the declining value of high school 
-education. These problems of interpretation are not present in the appro- 
priate SAS/EDR metric. 

The effect of experience for white women and black males is insubstantial 
in both metrics. This seems to reflect a lack of careers providing growth 
in status for these groups, an issue explored in the next part of this section. 
The effect of experience is more substantial for black women, and negative. 
This seems to indicate a change in occupational opportunities for black 
women favoring young women. Presumably these secular changes in occu- 
pational opportunities have also occurred in some degree for the other 
groups, biasing downward all estimates of the effect of labor force experi- 
ence on attainment. 

It could be argued that most of the differences produced by the metrics 
reside in the cohort standardization established for educational attainment, 
and that the distributional properties achieved by the SAS/EDR metric 
are unimportant. It is possible to test this assertion directly by estimating 
the models in different LFX groups. This was done using five 10-year LFX 
groups. The R?s in the SEI/EDY metric for the five groups are .35, .41, 
9 The correlation is for white males. For this group EDR and LFX correlate —.143. 
The correlation is not zero because the standardization of educational attainment by 


LFX is not linear in LFX and because total population estimates and not only white 
males were used in the construction of EDR. 
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.34, .30, and .21, and in the SAS/EDR metric are .43, .43, 38, .34, and 
-27. Since the model performs better in the SAS/EDR metric in each group, 
probably the results discussed above are not due only to the standardiza- 
tion of educational attainments by LFX, but also reflect the other proper- 
ties of the metrics. 

The main problem with the results presented so far is that they do not 
identify the sources of the differences between the sex and race groups 
in terms of the forces that govern the attainment process: differences in 
opportunity structure, in overall resources for attainment, and in the con- 
tribution of specific resources, such as education, to the overall level of 
resources. Analysis using the vacancy model directly as specified in equa- 
tion (10) should be performed. 


The Vacancy Competition Model 


The linear model for the level of status, equation (10), is, as mentioned 
above, a misspecification of the outcome of the attainment process if gov- 
erned by the vacancy competition model. It assumes equilibrium in the 
process and does not correctly specify the role of labor force experience in 
the attainment process. It nevertheless performed better in the metric justi- 
fied by the vacancy competition model than in the conventional metric. 
However, even if the process had been in equilibrium in these cross-sec- 
tional data, the estimated coefficients d; cannot identify the parameters that 
govern the attainment process according to the vacancy competition model. 
Direct analysis of change is needed for this task. The PUS data allow for 
such analysis because the respondents were asked about their occupation 
in 1965 as well as in 1970. 

The specification of the vacancy competition model is given in equation 
(7). Differentiating equation (7) shows directly how change in status is 
governed by the opportunity structure and a person’s resources: 


oy) Sri: (11) 
Change is positively related to a person’s resources, and, for given status 
and resources, the magnitude of b will determine the amount of change 
in such a manner that the closer 6 is to zero (as b is negative by assump- 
tion) the more growth in status will occur. 

The quantity 5 was given above as b = 8/k. The parameter 8 that gov- 
erns the shape of the status distribution was set equal to —1 in the con- 
struction of the SAS metric. The parameter % measures the rate at which 
new vacancies occur that produce gains in status. If a group like blacks or 
women is being denied opportunities for gains in status, Æ will appear to be 
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lower. This hypothesis is of major interest and is tested below in the new 
_ and the conventional metrics. 

Earlier, I argued that a person’s resources could be seen as being deter- 
mined additively by specific resources (see eq. [8]). The coefficients c; mea- 
sure the contribution of specific resources to z. These coefficients may vary 
across population groups, reflecting the unequal importance of specific re- 
sources like education for gaining access to jobs in different labor markets. 
Having estimated the c; coefficients and knowing the values of various spe- 
cific resource variables, the overall level of resources, z, can be estimated 
and its distribution across population groups ascertained. 

In the analysis of levels of status it was established that the status re- 
turns to education were lower for blacks than for whites. Estimation of 
the b and c; parameters will make it possible to ascertain to what extent 
such differences are due to unequal opportunities for blacks and whites 
(either through discrimination against blacks within a single market or 
through unequal allocation of blacks and whites to labor markets with un- 
equal opportunity structures) and to what extent they reflect differences in 
the importance of education for blacks and whites. 

The desired analysis can be performed by substituting in equation (7) 
the expression for z given in equation (8). An apparent difficulty with equa- 
tion (7> is that this expression relates status at time ¢ to status at entry 
into the labor force. However, it is easily shown, either by algebraic ma- 
nipulations or by integrating equation (11) over the appropriate time in- 
terval, that the expression holds for any time interval tz — #,. Hence the 
parameters can be estimated using equation (7) and substituting arbitrary 
time points ¢, and £> for O and ¢. Here, of course, #2 —t, equals 5 years. 

With the substitution of equation (8) into equation (7) the model can 
be written as 


yll) = co* + b* y(t) + Zici*x: , (12) 


where b* = œ^, ¢;* = ¢;/5(e4* — 1), and At = ty — t. This is a lagged 
equatior. of a form often met in the analysis of longitudinal data. From 
estimates of b* and the ¢;* parameters the fundamental parameters b and c; 
are easily derived. The estimation of equation (12) is done here using ordi- 
nary least squares, since only observations over one time interval are avail- 
able. It is well known that lagged models of this form produce estimation 
problems not well solved by OLS. Autocorrelation due to unmeasured vari- 
ables that are positively correlated with the lagged variable will produce 
upward bias in 6*. Autocorrelation will also produce inefficient estimates. 
The latter is not a problem here, however, because of the very large sample 
size. The estimates of b* and the c;* coefficients are given in table 3 in the 
SEI/EDY metric and in the SAS/EDR metric. 
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If blacks are given fewer opportunities for gains in status than whites, 
b* for blacks should be smaller than b* for whites. This is not the case 
in the SEI metric, but the pattern is established in the SAS metric. Further, 
in the SET metric the b* for white women is greater than the 6* for men, 
indicating more opportunities for women in this metric. The constant c*p 
can be interpreted to reflect unmeasured resource variables. Estimates of 
this quantity in the SEI metric are negative. This reflects the arbitrariness 
of this metric but does not make much conceptual sense. In contrast, the 
quantities have the right signs in the SAS metric. The SAS/EDR metric 
that is justified by the model being estimated clearly produces the most 
meaningful results. 

The differences in the b* coefficients among the various groups may ap- 
pear slight. These coefficients are, as mentioned, likely biased upward. It 
is known that error is greater in status attainment models estimated on 
blacks than on whites (Bielby et al. 1977). Hence the upward bias should 
be greater for blacks than for whites. The differences in b*’s therefore are 
probably smaller than if better estimation techniques could have been ap- 
plied—if observations on more than two points in time were available. 

The Rs are uniformly high, which reflects the lagged form of the model. 
The model fits better in the SAS/EDR metric for both male groups. The 
R?s for females are lower in the SAS/EDR metric than in the SEI/EDY 
metric. It is possible that this reflects the fact that the more accurate metric 
better detects the failure for women of the assumption of continuous em- 
ployment made in the derivation of the vacancy competition model. 

Substantive interpretation of these results should rely on the fundamen- 
tal parameters rather than on the estimates given in table 3, since these 
are estimates of quantities that are functions of time, the c/s and b. The 
parameters that govern the process were therefore calculated solving the 
expressions for b* and the c;*s given above. The results are shown in ta- 
ble 4, which relies only on the estimates obtained in the SAS/EDR metric. 

In addition to estimates of b, of Co, which measures unmeasured re- 
sources, and of cı, which measures the contribution of education to a per- 
son’s resources, table 4 presents other quantities of interest. The level of 
resources, 2, is calculated using equation (8) with the mean educational 
attainment (in EDR metric) for the various groups given in table 2. The 
highest expected attainment for a group is given by y(m) calculated as 
y(m) = —z/b. Finally, for comparison with the regression results of table 
2, a quantity d, is presented calculated as dı = —c,/b. This quantity 
measures the expected effect of education on level of status when the person 
has achieved y(m). 

Table 4 reveals a number of interesting results. The opportunity struc- 
ture for women is less favorable than that for men. Blacks have fewer op- 
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TABLE 4 


ESTIMATES OF PARAMETERS OF VACANCY COMPETITION MODEL 
BASED ON REGRESSION RESULTS OF TABLE 3 IN SAS/EDR 
METRIC TOGETHER WITH ESTIMATE OF OVERALL LEVEL OF 
RESOURCES, PREDICTED HIGHEST ATTAINMENT, AND PRE- 
DICTED RETURNS TO EDUCATION IN EQUILIBRIUM 











White White Black Black 

Men Women Men Women 
Ovitnden ches — .222 — .264 — .282 ~— .324 
Chece 8 bacsead 125 .150 068 060 
TE EREE 125 .109 152 189 
Zee ET sae 267 263 157 194 
ym)... 1.203 996 557 599 
n EEEE A 563 .413 539 583 





Nore.—Estimates of b, c, and sı are obtained in solving expressions for b* and 

ci* given in the text. The parameter b is a measure of opportunity structure, co a 

measure of unmeasured resources, cı a measure of contribution of education to 

resources, 3 an estimate of level of resources, y(m) the predicted highest attainment, 

and dı the predicted highest returns to education. 
portunities for gains in status than whites. The “effects” of race and sex 
are in fact additive so that the difference between men and women is the 
same for both races. This combines to produce the most unfavorable op- 
portunities for status attainment for black women and the most favorable 
for white males. Although it should surprise no one that white males have 
a more favorable position than any other group, it may seem surprising 
that black women are suffering the most severe employment discrimination. 
Black women are generally observed (including here; see table 2) to have 
higher attainments than black men and higher observed returns to their 
education. The reason for their higher achievements can be seen from 
table 4 to reside in their higher levels of resources, which compensates for 
less favorable opportunities. 

The overall levels of resources of blacks are lower than those of whites 
for both males and females, This is a result of lower levels of educational 
attainments, as shown in table 2, and of lower levels of the unmeasured 
resources captured by cy. The major omitted variables here are presumably 
measures of family background. Hence the results indicate that family back- 
ground is a more important resource for whites than for blacks. In contrast, 
education is a more important resource for blacks than for whites, that is, 
education makes a more important contribution to the resources of blacks 
than of whites. Blacks are more dependent on the competitive advantage 
conferred by their educational attainment for access to better jobs. (to 
which blacks less often gain access). 

White women have about the same level of resources as white men. Their 
education is somewhat less important. On the other hand, unmeasured re- 
sources are more important. 
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The predicted y(m)’s give a pattern of inequality among these four 
groups that corresponds to the mean status levels observed in table 2.1° The 
difference between white women and men is almost completely explained 
by white women having fewer opportunities for gains in status, whereas 
the race difference reflects the combined impact on blacks of fewer oppor- 
tunities and lower levels of resources. The predicted status returns to edu- 
cation (d,) for the four groups correspond to the pattern found in table 2, 
except that here black women have higher expected status returns to their 
education than the other groups, whereas in table 2 they were only ob- 
served to have the next highest. Note that for white women few opportu- 
nities and less importance of education combine to produce the lowest status 
returns to education of all, in agreement with the finding of table 2. 

It should be noted that the predicted y(m)’s and d,’s need not corre- 
spond exactly to the results obtained in table 2, its estimates are based on 
respondents for whom the process has not yet reached equilibrium. Further, 
the parameter estimates of table 4 pertain to change in status realized over 
the 1965-70 period. This was a period when the opportunity structure 
should have been favorable for all and probably more favorable than in the 
preceding periods.!! The observed outcomes in table 2 reflect the outcomes 
of attainment processes taking place in more unfavorable opportunity struc- 
tures. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper proposes a theory of the status attainment process (the vacancy 
competition model) and specifies it in a mathematical model of the attain- 
ment process. The theory justifies a new metric for status and for education 
attainments. Using this new metric, I have analyzed forces that govern the 
attainment process—-opportunity structure and personal resources—for race 
and sex groups. Plausible results regarding differences by sex and by race 
in opportunities for status gains and in resources are established. These 
results would not obtain in the conventional metric used in status attain- 
ment research. Further, the new metric performs better than the conven- 
tional one, even in the conventional linear models for the level of status. 
In particular, it establishes that the attainment process for women indeed 
differs from the process for men, despite the impression created by status 
attainment research carried out in the conventional metric. 


10 The predicted y(m)’s are somewhat higher than the mean SAS observed in table 2 
because y(t) refers to the highest attainment. 


11 In particular, the secular change in the opportunity structure may explain why the 
predicted d, for black women is higher than the observed d;. Substantial improvements 
in the opportunity structure for black women are reflected in the significant negative 
effect of LFX on level of status shown in table 2. 
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The vacancy competition model makes it possible to isolate the contri- 
bution of unequal opportunities and resources in producing unequal attain- 
ment among population groups. The model thus implements an old notion 
in social mobility research (dating back at least to Sorokin 1927) of mo- 
bility being a question of individual and “structural” forces, a notion that 
however has never before been satisfactorily mirrored in models of mobility 
and attainment (Sgrensen 1975a). The model also provides a plausible 
alternative to the human-capital/marginal productivity theory of attain- 
ments developed in economics. This economic theory is problematic as a 
theory of status attainment. In fact, the vacancy competition model might 
offer a more plausible theory of the earnings attainment process in the large 
sectors of the economy where earnings are attributes of jobs and not of 
persons. I am addressing this question in current research. 

The vacancy competition model has been used in this paper to establish 
that opportunities for better jobs are unequal by sex and by race. However, 
the analysis has not addressed the question of how these differences in 
opportunity structure come about. They could result from discrimination 
against sex and race minorities within a single labor market, or they could 
result from the unequal allocation of women and blacks to labor markets 
with different opportunity structures. Research using the vacancy compe- 
tition model, with the appropriate metric, in varied labor markets should 
clarify this ambiguity in the interpretation of the results of this paper. 
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Mobility Effects in the Workplace’ 
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Previous research on the social and psychological effects of mobility 
is limited in two crucial respects: virtually all analyses have been 
couched at the level of societal stratification systems and based ex- 
clusively on a single statistical design—the so-called square-additive 
model. This paper joins questions of structural context and statistical 
design in an analysis of the effects of mobility in the stratification 
system of the workplace. The square- and diamond-additive models 
are used to test hypotheses about the effect of organizational mobility 
on the commitment and the beliefs about opportunity of male man- 
agers of a large company. As with its application in’ the societal con- 
text, the square model indicates that mobility has no systematic and 
special effect on managerial orientation. The diamond model detects 
significant nonlinear effects of extent of movement on both dimen- 
sions of orientation but is limited in ways that hinder interpretation. 
To deal with the problems of these models a third model is devel- 
oped-—the workplace triangle. This model fits better than the others, 
shows significant mobility eifects, and is interpretable. Differences 
between movers and stayers conform to certain a priori hypotheses, 
while differences among movers fit the predictions of equity theory. 


Evidence from a large number of studies indicates that the individual social 
and psychological effects of mobility are inconsequential (Duncan 1966; 
Laslett 1971; Kessin 1971; Knoke 1973; Jackman 1972). Nor have efforts 
to rescue the “mobility effects hypothesis” by taking account of intercom- 
munity or cross-national differences in stratification systems proved fruitful 
(Jackson and Curtis 1972; Seeman 1977; for an exception, see Simpson 
1970). Indeed the negative findings in this area so outweigh the positive 
that Seeman has suggested that sociologists should relinquish their “stub- 
bornly held” convictions about the significance of status change. 

Seeman has the evidence, such as it is, on his side, but the scope of the 
evidence is limited in two crucial respects. First, most of the null findings 


1 This research was supported by the National Institute of Mental Health, Center for 
Metropolitan Studies (grant RO3MH27213). We are grateful to the editors of AJS 
and two anonymous reviewers for comments that materially improved the paper. - 
Robert Mare contributed valuable criticism of a previous version, and Halliman Wins- 
borough and Elaine Hatfield helped us clarify certain theoretical points. A special debt ` 
of gratitude is owed to Oscar Grusky, who kindly turned over his data to the senior 
author. All conclusions and remaining errors are the sole responsibility of the authors. 
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have been generated by a single statistical design—what Hope (1975) calls 
the square-additive model. He has argued that this model “cannot test for 
the presence of a mobility effect because it incorporates such an effect 
within its own variance” (p. 332). In place of the square-additive model 
Hope has introduced the diamond-additive model, which he claims is better. 
suited to testing mobility effects hypotheses.? Second, nearly all analyses of 
mobility effects have been couched at the level of societal or community 
stratification systems and formulated in terms of movement across broad 
(usually middle vs. working) class boundaries. Hence, even if questions of 
statistical design are set aside, the doubts raised by negative findings per- 
tain exclusively to the effects of mobility in the class hierarchy; they do 
not pertain to the effects of mobility in other types of rank hierarchies. 
Before disposing of the mobility effects hypothesis altogether, account 
should be taken of the occurrence and consequences of status change in 
hierarchical systems that are a more salient part of everyday life. 

This paper joins questions of statistical design and structural context in 
an analysis of the effects of mobility in the stratification system of the 
workplace. In singling out the workplace as a structural context in which 
mobility effects may arise, we are following Wilensky and Edwards’s (1959) 
lead of two decades ago. They stressed the need to consider different types of 
mobility, observing that “[few] studies [of mobility effects] have distin- 
guished the status system of the workplace from that of community or so- 
ciety” (pp. 299-320). This distinction is worth pursuing because the nega- 
tive findings obtained in the societal context do not automatically extend 
to the workplace. In the first place, societal and workplace mobility orien- 
tations are analytically and empirically distinguishable (Stone 1952, p. 66; 
Wilensky 1966). More important, we suspect that workplace mobility may 
be more psychologically compelling than its societal counterpart. For most 
adults, advancing a career by moving up the hierarchy of the workplace 
is a more tangible and proximate experience, and thus of greater motiva- 
tional significance, than crossing class boundaries. (Indeed, the mobility 
that people attend to in their work life often does not directly involve 
crossing class boundaries at all, since the latter is primarily a function of 
personal characteristics acquired prior to formal entry into the labor force 
[see Moore 1962, p. 170].) 

Our aim is to determine whether mobility in the formal hierarchy of a 


2In an article published while this paper was under revision, James House (1978) 
attacks Hope’s diamond model, arguing that it is not useful for the study of status 
inconsistency. House’s arguments focus exclusively on status inconsistency rather than 
mobility and therefore do not bear directly on our analysis. One of the flaws in 
Hope’s (1975) very good paper is the tendency to treat mobility and inconsistency as 
analytically equivalent. Actually, one could argue that the difference between them is 
what makes the diamond a more acceptable parametrization of mobility than of in- 
consistency effects, 
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work organization has significant consequences for individual functioning. 
Both square- and diamond-additive models are fitted to data pertaining to 
the workplace mobility experiences of male managers of a large company. 
Fitting both models not only establishes the basis for an implicit contrast 
between the workplace and societal contexts but also permits a comparison 
of the results generated by the two designs when applied to the same con- 
text. In this connection, the paper also raises an issue never before con- 
sidered: whether either model—developed and heretofore applied exclusive- 
ly in the societal context—adequately fits the special conditions of the 
workplace. 

In selecting the dependent variables, we felt it especially important to 
focus on aspects of managerial orientation that bear directly on the organi- 
zation and its stratification system. First, the impact of mobility on organi- 
zational commitment is considered. The idea that advancing from lower to 
higher levels of the hierarchy results in a deepening of commitment is im- 
plicit in many discussions of the social psychology of organizational reward 
systems. Second, mover-stayer differences in beliefs about the principles 
governing the organizational opportunity structure are examined. Specifi- 
cally, we assess the effect of mobility on managerial beliefs about the im- 
portance of extrabureaucratic, nonmerit factors in determining promotion. 
The idea that mobility is negatively associated with cynicism regarding the 
avenues to success enjoys some support. 


HYPOTHESES 


Commitment 


The concept of commitment is used here to refer to the degree to which 
an individual (1) subscribes to the belief that the organizational interest 
supersedes the interest of any particular manager (loyalty), (2) intends 
to maintain organizational membership even if it involves a modest finan- 


3 A problem endemic to all cross-sectional analyses of mobility effects has to do with 
the temporal ordering of mobility and the dependent variable. The logic of mobility 
effects hypotheses asserts that status change produces a change in the dependent vari- 
able, but it is also possible that there is selective recruitment for mobility on the basis 
of values of the dependent variable, sc that movers may differ from stayers prior to 
mobility. While there is no getting around this problem and while selective recruitment 
for promotion on the basis of a manager’s level of commitment and cynicism seems 
likely, some evidence suggests the prcblem may not be as serious as it appears at 
first blush. Wilensky and Edwards (1959, n. 35) cite evidence indicating that workers 
who moved to foremanship were not initially promanagement and that workers who 
became stewards were not initially prounion. Kanter (1977, p. 61) suggests that sec- 
ondary personal characteristics such as loyalty, “fitting in,” etc., may be more impor- 
tant in making the transition to managerial] status in the first place but less important 
for promotion thereafter. This is relevant because our sample consists only of men 
who either started in management or hed already made the transition to managerial 
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cial sacrifice (continuance), (3) has a favorable overall attitude about his 
place in the organization (affect). These three dimensions represent the 
range of meanings usually assigned to the concept (March and Simon 1958; 
Schoenherr and Greeley 1974; Steers 1977). Although the analysis will 
treat each dimension separately, most of what follows is developed in terms 
of the general notion of commitment. 


Hypothesis 1: The commitment level of mobile managers will not depart 
significantly from the additive effects of rank alone.* 


As is customary in mobility studies, the null hypothesis asserts the ab- 
sence cf an effect of mobility per se. The model representing the null hy- 
pothesis is usually associated with the so-called theory of acculturation 
(Blau 1956; Duncan 1966), which asserts that the behavior and attitudes 
of mobile persons reflect a sort of averaging of the characieristic patterns of 
origin and destination states. In the present context, this implies that the 
commitment levels of upwardly mobile managers will fall between those 
characteristic of origin and destination ranks, with advancement per se 
exerting no special effect. If commitment is positively correlated with rank, 
the mobile manager will become more committed, but this will be due not 
to having advanced but to holding higher rank. 


Hypothesis 14: Mobility has a positive effect on managerial commitment. 


Against the null hypothesis the conventional wisdom endorses the view 
that mobility has a positive effect on managerial commitment. For instance, 
March and Simon (1958, p. 74) state that “the greater the vertical mo- 
bility within an organization, the stronger the identification of the individ- 
ual with the organization.” Similar statements by Grusky (1966, p. 497- 
98), Buchanan (1974, p. §45), and Marsh and Mannari (1977, p. 58) not- 
withstanding, this hypothesis has never been properly tested. The hypoth- 
esis probably retains its plausibility in the absence of supporting evidence 
because of the well-documented positive correlation between commitment 
and perceived promotion opportunities (Blauner 1964, pp. 148-54; Korn- 
hauser 1965, pp. 175-76; Marsh and Mannari 1977, p. 65). But it could 


status. For these reasons our discussion from here jorward will be formulated in terms 
of the eifects of mobility on commitment and cynicism, with the understanding that 
selective recruitment is always an alternative hypothesis. We should point out that 
the latter hypothesis is a realistic alternative to only those hypotheses asserting a posi- 
tive mobility effect on commitment and a negative effect on cynicism; the converse 
hypotheses (hypotheses 1B and 2B below) are not subject to a selective recruitment ` 
interpretation. 


4To speak of the “additive effects of rank” without specifying a parametrization is, of 
course, ambiguous. This is intentional and necessary because the crucial difference be- 
tween the square and diamond models is the way this concept is parametrized. 
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very well be that while promotion opportunities are a source of positive 
motivation and commitment, past promotions are not (except, perhaps, 
insofar as they increase perceived promotion prospects). 

The motivation for this hypothesis must rest more on theory than on 
fact. The “cult-of-gratitude” hypothesis (Lopreato 1967) provides a pos- 
sible rationale.5 It assumes that mobility is a reward to which the individ- 
ual responds by embracing attitudes especially supportive of the social sys- 
tem that made his success possible. Although this hypothesis has not en- 
joyed any success in applications to intergenerational mobility (Jackman 
1972; Hopkins 1973), it may fare better in the workplace setting. After 
all, in the societal context it is not certain that mobility will be viewed as 
a reward or that the person who crosses c'ass boundaries will credit success 
to an abstraction like the social system rather than to self-improvement. 
But for promotion in a formal organizational hierarchy, the premises do 
hold. Promotion is definitely a reward, perhaps the most important reward 
an organization offers an employee (Kanter 1977, p. 129). And while luck 
or hard work may bring an individual io the brink of a status change, 
a promotion occurs only as the result of a positive action by the organiza- 
tion. Under these conditions mobility may engender feelings of obligation 
as well as gratitude, and the mobile manager may respond with an exag- 
gerated sense of commitment. 7 


Hypothesis 1B: Mobility has a negative effect on managerial commitment. 


This alternative asserts that mobility weakens rather than strengthens 
the bond of attachment between the individual and the organization. Al- 
though admittedly counterintuitive, this hypothesis—especially as it ap- 
plies to long-distance movers—cannot be rejected out of hand. The success 
achieved by advancing through the ranks may imbue the mobile manager 
with a keen sense of his own worth, engendering what Stone (1952, p. 59) 
has termed an “individualistic ideology.” Instead of becoming more loyal, 
the mobile manager comes to believe that self-interest should take prece- 
dence over the organizational interest as zhe main determinant of behavior. 
Moreover, success may fuel the mobile manager’s ambition, resulting in an 
orientation to future opportunities which may lie only with other employers. 
Hence, mobility may result in a weakening of commitment on both the 
loyalty and continuance dimensions. Whether the mobile manager also 
adopts a less favorable overall attitude toward the organization is more 


5 The “cult-of-gratitude” hypothesis is closely related to the so-called overconformity 
thesis (Hopkins 1973). Some treat overconformity by the mobile newcomer to the 
values and norms of the destination state as an expression of gratitude; others treat it 
as an expression of the newcomer’s uncertainty in his new social milieu. In the text we 
develop the former interpretation, but both would apply and both yield the same 
predictions, 
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doubtful, but even here we cannot dismiss the possibility of a more realistic 
and perhaps more negative assessment of the organization’s value compared 
with that of alternative employers. In any case, a negative evaluative re- 
sponse to mobility success is not without precedent in the literature (Stouf- 
fer et al. 1952, pp. 250-58). 


Opportunity Beliefs 


Research on beliefs regarding the avenues to success indicates that most 
working people believe that “getting ahead” depends largely on individual 
performance attributes—‘ability,” “quality of work,” “industriousness,” 
—in a word, merit. This generalization applies to getting ahead in both the 
societal (Centers 1961, pp. 146-47; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 
1954, p. 58; Wilensky 1959, table 1; Hyman 1953, p. 473; Mizruchi 1964, 
p. 82) and workplace stratification systems; within the workplace, it applies 
to the beliefs of rank and file (Blauner 1964, table 46; Kornhauser 1965, 
pp. 210, 216-17; Tannenbaum et al. 1974, p. 88, table 14) as well as man- 
agement (Kanter 1977, p. 62, table 3-1). 

But to varying degrees all organizations fail to cultivate in at least some 
of their employees a belief in the primacy of merit criteria. Some employees 
see advancement as depending not on merit but on what Blauner (1964, 
p. 206, table 46) has called “cynical” factors, including favoritism, inter- 
personal politics, and luck. The effect of mobility on the perceived impor- 
_ tance of nonmerit criteria is not clear. Wilensky and Edwards (1959) re- 

port that skidders (intergenerational and worklife types) tend to be less 
likely to credit intergenerational mobility to nonmerit factors, but the im- 
_plications for workplace mover-stayer differences in cynical responses are 
equivocal. Indeed, the relationship between rank and opportunity beliefs 
is itself ambiguous, but we assume for what follows that higher manage- 
ment is less likely than lower to endorse the promotional significance of 
officially irrelevant nonmerit factors (Smigel 1968). 


Hypothesis 2: The significance mobile managers assign to cynical factors 
in promotion will not depart from the additive effects of rank alone. 


Again the null hypothesis asserts the absence of a special effect of mo- 
bility, and again the acculturation thesis dominates the reasoning. The 
mobile manager presumably comes to assign less credit to cynical factors, 
not because of having advanced but because holding higher rank means 
greater exposure to the merit ideology of upper-echelon management. The 
hypothesis assumes that cynical beliefs regarding promotion are primarily 
a function of hierarchical rank rather than of success achieved through ad- 
vancement. 
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Hypothesis 2A: Mobility will have a negative effect on the significance 
assigned to cynical factors in promotion. 


The most notable alternative to the null hypothesis states that mobility 
will reduce cynicism. Two different lines of reasoning yield this hypothesis. 
One argument is that an individual’s belief in the operation of merit or non- 
merit criteria of promotion is in part a psychological response conditioned 
by one’s experience of success or failure. In a system in which the merit 
principle enjoys normative supremacy, the mobile manager can avoid dis- 
sonance while boosting self-esteem by playing down the promotional sig- 
nificance of officially illegitimate criteria. A second argument yielding the 
same outcome can be based on the “cult-of-gratitude” proposition. Accord- 
ing to this rationale, the mobile manager expresses his gratitude by ‘over- 
conforming’ to the merit ideology of upper-echelon management and dis- 
crediting the role of cynical factors. 

There are results in the literature which suggest the appeal of this hy- 
pothesis without actually confirming it. Studies of perceived mobility op- 
portunities and perceived mobility criteria show that workers who believe 
that their opportunities for promotion are good also tend to believe in the 
primacy of merit criteria; conversely, those who are pessimistic about their 
chances for promotion are more likely to say that promotion depends on 
luck, pull and politics, and so jorth (Blauner 1964; Kornhauser 1965). 
Once again, as suggestive as this evidence may be, it does not bear directly 
on questions about the effect of actual mobility on opportunity beliefs. 


Hypothesis 2B: Mobility will have a positive effect on the significance as- 
signed to cynical factors in promotion. 


Although this hypothesis asserts that mobility engenders cynicism re- 
garding the criteria of promotion, in this instance cynicism is too psycho- 
logical a concept. On the contrary, our rationale assumes that the predicted 
cynical responses of mobile persons may actually constitute a more or less 
objective appraisal of the determinants of promotion. 

Whether called favoritism, pull, or politics, factors representing the qual- 
ity and nature of an employee’s interpersonal relations with superiors 
always play a fundamental role in promotion. Echoing Weber (1964, p. 
334) and Moore (1946, pp. 154-55), Caplow has observed that “the es- 
sential element of hierarchic promotion is that promotion depends on the 
judgment, and hence goodwill, of one’s superiors” (1954, p. 68). If this 
is true, the mobility experience itself would render movers more sensitive 
than stayers to the role of interpersonal politics in promotion. Moreover, 
for mobile managers but not for stayers, the broader range of personal 
contacts that mobility generates may come to be subjectively associated 
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with promotion (Janowitz 1968, pp. 212-13). Hence, movers may assign 
more significance than stayers do to the so-called cynical factors repre- 
senting interpersonal relations. 


Summary 


For commitment and opportunity beliefs alike, we have posed two alterna- 
tives to the null hypothesis of no mobility effects. Each alternative applies 
to the contrast between movers and stayers, assuming the additive main 
effects of rank have been partialled out. Because the alternatives do not 
recognize possible differences among movers and are in this sense uncon- 
ditional, only one member of each pair (1A-1B, 2A-2B) may hold, not both. 
While this follows the conventions of mobility effects research, a classifi- 
cation of mobile managers into subtypes could lead empirically to findings 
which simultaneously confirm both members of each pair of alternatives. 
For example, if long-distance movers are more committed and short-dis- 
tance movers less committed than stayers, mobility has both a positive and 
a negative effect on managerial commitment. Although our discussion does 
not anticipate such mixed alternatives, they cannot be ignored empirically. 


DATA 


The analysis is based on data collected by Oscar Grusky. The data pertain 
to management personnel of a California-based firm that was at the time 
of the study the largest single enterprise of a major public utility holding 
company in the United States. Questionnaires were distributed to all 2,198 
managers of the firm; 1,649 (75%) usable signed questionnaires were re- 
turned. A comparison by salary, sex (1,242 [75%] men and 407 [25%] 
women), and position revealed a close correspondence between the sample 
distributions and the respective “population” distributions (Grusky 1966). 
The analysis is based solely on the male managers; female managers are 
excluded because sexual segregation of the company’s rank hierarchy se- 
verely limits the mobility opportunities of women. After taking account of 
missing values, the average number of observations left for estimation of 
the various models is 1,183 (range = 1170-93). 


6 This company’s definition of management personnel—and the one used here—covers 
all employees having supervisory responsibility. This does, of course, conform to the 
definition that usually informs organizational research. Furthermore, since all men in 
our sample either started in management or had been promoted from nonmanagement 
positions, we can be fairly certain that we are dealing with persons who have an orien- 
tation to mobility and for whom promotion is a realistic possibility. Hence, if the 
appearance of mobility effects is conditional on an orientation to mobility, the oppor- 
tunity for such éffects to appear exists here. 
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Managerial rank in the company hierarchy was originally measured by 
a six-point classification of jobs according to the authority and responsi- 
bility associated with them (for details see Grusky 1966, p. 491). The mo- 
bility matrix formed by cross-classifying origin by destination rank has 
six rows (the sixth representing nonmanagement rank as an entry port) 
but only five columns, since only management personnel were sampled. To 
insure enough observations per cell we collapsed across contiguous ranks, 
thereby yielding a 4 X 3 lower-triangular (no downward movement) matrix 
for analysis." 

Measures of each of. the three dimensions of organizational commitment 
are available. What we have called “loyalty” is tapped by responses to the 
statement “The good of the company always comes before the good of the 
individual manager [GOODCO],” with possible scores ranging from strong- 
ly agree (4) to strongly disagree (1). The continuance dimension of com- 
mitment is usually measured by a single-item indicator tapping the man- 
ager’s readiness to leave the company for a similar job offering moderately 
more pay. The item used here is, “Suppose you were offered a job exactly 
like your present position with another company located nearby, but with 
a 20% increase in salary. Would you accept it? [OTHERJB],” with pos- 
sible scores ranging from definitely no (4) to definitely yes (1). Finally, 
the affect dimension is measured by a two-item summated index (NEED) 
indicating the degree to which a manager believes that those who run the 
company understand his problems and needs and recognize his abilities.§ 

Managerial beliefs regarding the principles governing mobility are indi- 
cated by three separate items. All three point specifically to the importance 
of nonmerit factors, two referring to interpersonal relations: (1) “In most 
cases the man who gets ahead is the one who is properly attentive to the 
needs of his superiors [CATER].” (2) “In many cases ‘pull’ or ‘politics’ 
plays a large part in promotions [PULL].” (3) “In most companies a person 
rises largely because of his luck in being in the right place at the right time 
[LUCK].” The possible scores for all three items range from strongly agree 
(4) to strongly disagree (1). The first item correlates only .11 and .08, 
respectively, with the PULL and LUCK items; the correlation involving 


T Using the subscript notation in fig. 1, the average numbers of cases per cell are au, 
25; Ga, 22; Gx, 13; Gs, 211; G2, 56; Goa, 23; Gen, 401; Ga, 18; Ges, 416; all other cells 
are zero. . 


8 The items are “How well do you feel that the men who run the company understand 
your problems and needs?” with possible scores ranging from “very well” (3) to “not 
at all” (1); and “Do you feel that the men who run the company recognize your 
abilities and what you are able to do?” with possible scores ranging from “definitely 
-yes” (3) to “no” (1). These items correlate .53 with each other and .82 and .85, re- 
spectively, with the resulting 5-point (2-6) summated index (NEED). 
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the latter is higher, .40. The analysis treats each item as a separate depen- 
dent variable.® 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


In 1966 Duncan issued an important methodological statement which added 
a measure of conceptual and technical precision to the problem of identify- 
ing mobility effects. He argued that “one is not entitled to discuss the 
effects of mobility until he has established that the apparent effects cannot 
be due to a simple combination of the effects used to define mobility” 
(1966, p. 91). The statistical model Duncan set forth for this purpose has 
dominated much of the subsequent work on mobility effects. But Hope 
(1971, 1975) has challenged the accepted orthodoxy by arguing that Dun- 
can’s design—the square-additive model—cannot test for the presence of 
a mobility effect. To remedy this Hope introduced the diamond-additive 
model, which he claims effects a conceptually and statistically more defen- 
sible parametrization of mobility effects. Before comparing the competing 
designs, we lay out the respective parametrizations of a mobility table. - 


The Square-Additive Model 


Consider the mobility table in figure 14. The square-additive model repre- 
sents the mean in the ¿jth cell as 


Vij = bi + b2. X2. + bs. Xs. + ba Xa, + b2X a + bX, (1) 


where b, is the mean in the omitted cell a1, X;, is 1 for the ith row, 0 
otherwise, X; is 1 for the jth column, zero otherwise, and the coefficients 
b;, and bj are the entry and destination effect parameters (expressed as 
deviations from a,;), respectively. Substituting the actual estimates of the 
parameters into this equation yields the table of cell means Soe’ on the 
assumption of additive entry and destination effects. 

To test for mobility effects within the square-additive framework a num- 
ber of different procedures may be employed. One involves an F-test of 


9The quality of the indicators of opportunity beliefs cannot be objectively assessed, 
but evidence supporting the construct validity (Hirschi and Selvin 1973, p. 194) of 
the commitment measures is available. On the basis of previous research one would 
expect managers who have put in many years of service with the firm and are amply 
rewarded to be more committed than those who have served fewer years, receive lower 
salaries, and hold lower rank. As expected, the OTHERJB indicator has an average 
Pearson correlation coefficient of .22 with seniority, salary and rank; similarly, the 
comparable correlation involving the NEED index is .18. For both variables all three 
of the individual correlations are statistically significant at the .001 level. The only 
suspect measure by this criterion is GOODCO, which shows an average correlation 
of only .07, 
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significance on the increment to explained variance achieved by adding row 
by column interaction terms (in our case there are only three such terms) 
to equation (1), assuming that observed departures from additivity con- 
form to an interpretable pattern. But the search for mobility effects may 
also be carried out via specific contrasts representing the existence, direc- 
tion, and extent of movement (Hope 1971). Since figure 1A exhibits only 
upward movement, the existence and direction contrasts are identical in this 
case; the test involves observing the increment to explained variance 
achieved by adding to equation (1) a variable X* defined to equal 1 for 
i > j, O otherwise. The coefficient of X*, say b*, gives the magnitude and 
direction of the mobility effect. 

As for the effect of extent of movement (i.e., i— j), observe that, for all 
i and j, (i —j) = Xe. + 2X3, + 3X4. — X — 2X 3. This shows that 
in the square-additive model a linear term for extent of movement is a sim- 
ple combination of the row and column variables representing entry and 
destination rank. Stated differently, the linear effect of distance moved can- 
not be assessed because it is already incorporated in the parameters repre- 
senting the main effects of rank. In the absence of a linear term all terms 
for higher-order effects, such as ( —j)*, become arbitrary. Hence, the effect 
of extent of movement cannot be gauged without excluding one or more of 
the rank main effects and thereby abandoning the square-additive model. 


The Diamond-Additive Model 


Rotating the square table in figure 1A yields the diamond mobility table 
shown in figure 1B. The rows and columns of the diamond mean something 
different from the rows and columns of the square table. Whereas the rows 
of the square are entry or origin ranks, the rows of the diamond represent 
mobility: the row (4&1, &22, 433) consists of stayers, the row below it of one- 
step movers, and so forth. Hence, in the diamond, assessing the effects of 
mobility amounts to assessing the main effects of the rows net of the col- 
umns. Unlike the columns of the square, those of the diamond represent an 
overall status dimension defined by the sum of entry and destination ranks. 
Whether a mobility effect is detected in the diamond will depend to some 
extent on the number of degrees of freedom used in partialling out the 
column effects. Hope has suggested that a stringent but satisfactory par- 
tialling would use all the available degrees of freedom in the columns. For 
the table considered here this means fitting five parameters for the columns. 
Proceeding in this fashion, the mean of the jth cell may be written as 


Vy = dg + d3Z.3+ duZatdsZs + deZ. + dala 


+ dZ, + dZ, + d3.Z3. , 2) 
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where d, is the mean in the omitted cell a31, Zx equals 1 for (¢+- jf) = k, 
O otherwise, Zą equals 1 for (i — }) = k, and dz and d; are the rank 
effect and mobility effect parameters, respectively. A mobility effect is pres- 
ent if fitting the row parameters makes a statistically significant contribu- 
tion to the variance explained by the rank effects alone. 

Certain special features of equation (2) deserve consideration. Observe , 
that the matrix formed by the Z vectors is singular because 


2.=Z3+Z5+2Z1- Z.. (3) 
Substituting for Z3. in equation (2) and rearranging yields Í 


Yi =d + (dz + d;,)Z 3 + dala + (d.s + a3,)Z 5 + deZ 
+ (da + d3.)Z7 + (dh. — ds.) Z1. + de Zo,. 


Because the coefficients of Z 3, Z.5, Z .;, and Z,, represent, in effect, four 
equations in five unknown parameters (d.3, d3., d.s, dq, and d}.), the latter 
are not uniquely identiñed. Since interest in the columns resides primarily 
in partialling out their effects, the failure to identify d,3, d,5, and d 7 is not 
problematic. But the fact that only the difference between dı. and d3., not 
the individual parameters, can be identified is important. First, it means 
that the diamond, like the square, incorporates some mobility effects into 
the main effects of rank. Equation (4) shows clearly that the parameter ds., 
representing one of the dimensions of the effects of extent of movement, 
is absorbed in the column coefficients. Second, it means that over the range 
of extent of movement (0-3 steps) there are only two rather than three 
parameters associated with the fitted values on the dependent variable. 
With only two parameters available, the fitted values can evince not more 
than one change of direction over the range of extent of movement. Hence; 
the model imposes a constraint on the pattern of mobility effects. 

. Also of special interest is the coefficient dz, in equation (4). Though not 
obvious, this parameter captures the difference associated with the net 
overall contrast between movers and stayers. Letting Z .. equal 1 if ¿s£ }, 
0 otherwise, in the regression 


Pa = d*s + d*sZat dat d* Zest d*Zetd*iZ,4d..Z.., (5) 


we find that d .. — dz.. (To show this use equation [3] and the identity 
Z..=2,,+2Z2,+ Zs.) Hence, in the diamond model the parameter de, 
is exactly analogous to the parameter b* irí the square-additive model. Both 
parameters capture a simple net mover/stayer contrast. 


Comparing Models 


The difference between the square- and diamond-additive models is funda- . 
mentally conceptual rather than statistical and hence admits of no objec-. | 
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tive solution. The difference hinges ultimately on the opposing conceptual- 
izations of rank effects that inform the two models. To see what the dif- 
ferent conceptualizations imply for the modeling of mobility effects, con- 
sider the case in which both models yield identical parametrizations of a 
mobility table.1° When no mobility is present and all cases are stayers fall- 
ing on the main diagonal, entry and destination effects in the square are 
equivalent to each other and identical with the column effects in the dia- 
mond. That is, when mobility effects are necessarily absent, both models fit 
a single overall rank dimension defined on the stayers. 

With movement off the main diagonal the two models part ways. The 
square-additive model abandons the unidimensional parametrization of 
rank and instead fits two sets of rank effects, one to the rows (entry) and 
one to the columns (destination). Substantively speaking, this is tanta- 
mount to assuming that the effect of a particular rank differs depending on 
whether it is an origin or destination point. While this may have intuitive 
appeal to some, the statistical consequence is that the linear effect of extent 
of movement is absorbed into the parametrization of rank effects. More- 
over, in the absence of an overall rank dimension, the model cannot esti- 
mate the values on the dependent variable which mobile managers would 
have assumed had they not moved. The upshot of all this is that the square- 
additive design ultimately identifies mobility effects with deviations from 
a parametrization which already incorporates the bulk of such effects. This 
is the price of the dualistic conceptualization of rank effects. 

These particular problems do not occur in the diamond model. The dia- 
mond retains the unidimensional conceptualization of rank that character- 
izes the hypothetical “no mobility” table by constructing a rank amalgam 
from the observed entry and destination ranks. An individual’s standing 
on this overall rank dimension is determined by an equally weighted aver- 
age (or sum) of entry and destination ranks. While this means that the 
separate effects of entry and destination can no longer be identified, and 
while a rank amalgam may lack some intuitive appeal, the diamond model 
does thereby achieve a compelling parametrization of mobility effects. The 
columns of the diamond supply a baseline which establishes the values on 
the dependent variable which movers would have assumed had they re- 
tained their overall rank but not moved. The significant deviations from 
this baseline which remain after the column effects have been partialled out 
are captured by the rows and identifiable as mobility effects. In contrast 
to the square-additive model, linear and nonlinear effects of extent of move- 
ment are a built-in feature of the diamond model. 

Whereas the square-additive model rests on a broad definition of rank 


10 This is not the only case in which the two models would be equivalent. E.g., they 
would be equivalent for hierarchies in which all persons entered at the same rank. 
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effects and a restrictive parametrization of mobility effects, the diamond 
model restricts the definition of rank effects to achieve a broader parametri- ` 
zation of mobility effects. The position taken here is that both models need 
to be fitted in order to locate the points, if any, at which they generate 
discrepant or contradictory conclusions. More important, this is the only 
way to determine whether both models need to be jettisoned in favor of a 
substantively more appealing and revealing statistical design. 


FINDINGS 
Square-Additive Model 


It pays to begin by carrying out the search for mobility effects within the 
square-additive framework. As discussed earlier, previous applications of 
this model to the case of mobility in societal stratification systems have not 
proved fruitful. If the present application of this same model should yield 
positive results, it would suggest that the contextual difference between 
workplace and societal systems may be substantively crucial. 

Consider first the findings pertaining to organizational commitment. For 
each of the commitment items the first three columns of table 1 give the | 
estimate of the coefficients of the square-additive model. The R?s for the 
OTHERJB and NEED equations—but not the GOODCO equation—are 
statistically significant, and for all three items the pattern of coefficients is 

* strikingly similar. First, origin rank has virtually no net effect on mana- 


TABLE 1 


COEFFICIENTS OF SQUARE-ADDITIVE MODEL OF ORGANIZATIONAL _ 
COMMITMENT AND OPPORTUNITY BELIEFS 

















COMMITTMENT VARIABLES OprortoniTy VARIABLES 
Ranks GOODCO OTHERJB NEED CATER PULL LUCK’ 

Constant.......... 3.417 2.913 4.720 3.320 2.32- 2.40 
Origin: ; 

IE... 002 > 0083. <2 O74 15 “177 — 034 

TT shed Sets — .084 .003 — .188 .089 .338 — .089 

Wi ceeweses eS Eh -057 — .033 — .205 — .066 384 -040 

F-statistie...... .54 -03 .33 .68 2.58 .42 
Destination: 

DEL 436  —.559 — 639 125 "395 "133 

i i E EE —.103 — .423 — .468 —~ .136 -461 -118 

F-statistic....... 2.29 22.9* 24.4* 2.14 23 .0* 1.69 
Fe nee eee S -005 .041 .046 .006 .055 .004 
F.... EE sjet 1.26 9.90* 11.35* 1.41 13.7* 1.04 








® The F-statistics for origin and destination pertain to the main effects of each classification net of the 
effects of the other. 
*P<.01. 
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gerial commitment; all the differences of any consequence are associated 
with destination (current) rank, with managers at ranks II and III showing 
lower levels of commitment than top managers at rank I. Second, in each 
case the effects of destination rank depart from linearity. In particular, 
middle managers are more likely than both upper- and lower-level managers 
to say that they would leave the company for a higher-paying job and that 
the company neither understands their needs nor recognizes their abilities. 

The evidence bearing on the strength of departures from additivity and 
the existence of a mobility effect is displayed in the top panel of table 2.% 
This table gives the incremental sums of squares and corresponding F- 
statistics associated with adding, alternately, a set of origin-by-destination 
interaction terms and a mover/stayer contrast to the additive model. The 


figures forcefully indicate that no statistically significant improvement in.. 


fit is achieved over and above the additive model. In view of these findings,_ 


TABLE 2 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MOBILITY EFFECTS ON COMMITMENT AND 
OPPORTUNITY BELIEFS, SQUARE-ADDITIVE MODEL 


Dependent Variables ss df Mean F 
Square 
Commitment 

GOODCO: 

Origin Xdestination........ -65 3 .22 32 

Movers vs. stayers. ....... .16 1 16 24 
OTHERJB: 

Origin Xdestination........ 7.27 3 2.42 2.17 

Movers vs. stayers......... 1.64 1 1.64 1.46 
NEED: 

Origin Xdestination........ 2.28 3 16 55 

Movers vs. stayers......... .02 1 .02 .02 





Opportunity Beliefs 








CATER: 
Origin Xdestination........ 1.15 3 .38 .50 
Movers vs. stayers. ....... 1.10 1 1.10 1.43 
PULL: . 
Origin Xdestination........ 8.64 3 2.88 3.75* 
Movers vs. stayers......... .00 1 -00 -00 
LUCK: 
Origin Xdestination........ .40 3 13 15 
Movers vs. stayers......... .02 1 .02 .02 
*P <.05. 


11 At this point most analyses of mobility effects examine the nature of departures 
from additivity by comparing the observed cell means with the expected cell means 
predicted by the model. For these data we find that, over all the mobility cells, 61% 
of the deviations are negative and 39% positive, indicating a tendency for mobile per- 
sonnel to be less committed than is predicted by the square-additive model. 
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the null model asserting the absence of special mobility effects on mana- 
gerial commitment must be maintained. 

The last three columns of table 1 give the estimates of the simple square- 
additive model of managerial opportunity beliefs. These figures reveal that 
position in the organizational hiararchy registers a statistically significant 
impact only on beliefs regarding the importance of pull and politics. More- 
over, the significant R? for the PULL equation is due largely to destination 
(current) rank effects, with middle- and lower-level managers more likely 
than top-tier managers to credit promotion to pull and politics. A similar 
but weaker pattern emerges for LUCK, with managers below the top as- 
signing more credit than their superiors to “being in the right place at the 
right time.” Exactly the opposite pattern of coefficients appears for the 
CATER equation, but the differences are small and statistically insignifi- 
cant. 

The statistical evidence bearing on the effects of mobility is shown in the 
lower panel of table 2.12 For the most part, the addition of neither origin- 
by-destination interaction terms nor mover-stayer contrasts contributes sig- 
nificantly to the sum of squares explained by the additive model. To be 
sure, a statistically significant F-statistic is obtained for the addition of the 
interaction terms to the PULL equation, but this is due largely to the im- 
proved fit obtained for the stayer cells; the mover-stayer contrast by itself 
adds nothing to the explained sum of squares. Thus, the square-additive 
model again concedes nothing to mobility, and the null hypothesis of no ` 
mobility effects on managerial opportunity beliefs must be maintained. 

In all essential respects these findings replicate the results of other anal- 
yses employing the square-additive model. Whether in the societal or work- 
place context, the additive model fits the observed table of means without 
recourse to special terms representing the unique effect of mobility. While 
it is possible to view this as evidence against the substantive value of dis- 
tinguishing between societal and workplace stratification systems, such a 
conclusion would still be model-specific, resting as it does on a particular 
parametrization of rank effects and the partialling it entails. The square- 
additive model partials out effects of distance moved prior to fitting a term 

‘for a simple mover/stayer contrast. Also partialled out—and thus denied 
to mobility—are linear as well as nonlinear components of both entry and 
destination rank effects. In Hope’s words, “When data are thus ground 
between an upper and a nether millstone, it is not surprising if little but 
chaif remains” (1975, p. 336). 


12 A comparison of observed to expected cell means shows that mobile managers assign 
greater significance to PULL and LUCK but less significance to CATER than predicted 
on the basis of the additive effects of rank. 
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Diamond-Additive Model 


What remains when the partialling is carried out within the constraints im 
‘posed by the diamond-additive model? Estimates of the coefficients of the 
diamond-additive model of managerial commitment appear in the first three 
columns of table 3. These results parallel those obtained for the square- 
additive model in certain important respects. As indicated by the R2s, only 
the fits obtained for the OTHERJB and NEED equations achieve statis- 
tical significance. Second, for both OTHERJB and NEED the overall rank 
dimension—as represented by the columns—itself registers a statistically 
significant net effect, so that the so-called additive effects of rank carry 
through the reparametrization. The actual coefficients indicate that com- 
mitment is a nonlinear function of overall rank, a finding that is consistent 
with the analogous results of the square-additive model. 

As for the effects of mobility as represented by the rows, the F-statistics 
indicate that there are statistically significant mobility effects for both 
OTHERJB and NEED. While this may seem to conflict with the results 
of the square-additive model, the contradiction is more apparent than real. 
This can be seen by considering the actual regression coefficients of the 
rows. As discussed earlier, the row II coefficient (də, in eq. [4]) captures 
not only the effect of moving two steps, but the difference associated with 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENTS OF DIAMOND-ADDITIVE MODEL OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMITMENT AND OPPORTUNITY BELIEFS 





COMMITMENT VARIABLES OPPORTUNITY VARIABLES 
` INDEPENDENT aall eee 
VARIABLES GOODCO OTHERJB NEED CATER PULL LUCK 
-Constant.......... 3.417 2.913 4.720 3.32 2.32 2.40 
Columns (+j): 
oa EETA -410 .907 -634 —.174 — .750 —.159 
ALY t ai — 187 — .448 — .843 —.138 619 066 
a EEEE tae .039 — .046 — .218 — .047 416 045 
h'a PEET E —.145 — .500 843 — .066 -646 094 
Vaasi -227 -438 .082 —.154 .250 .085 
F-statistic® ...... 1.25 3.57* 4.81* -21 7.66* -30 
Rows (¢—j): 
Deion cwain dele — .282 —.911 — .763 — .055 612 .077 
II .069 — .046 .033 —.119 .088 065 
7.66* 4.38* .30 5.19* 13 
.038 .042 -006 .061 .004 
6.54* 7.45* -93 10.91* .60 





1,170 1,185 1,183 1,182 1,182 





a The F-statistics for the columns and rows pertain to the main effects of each classification net of the 
effects of the other. 
*P < 01. 
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“a mover/stayer contrast. As such, this coefficient is analogous to the mover/ 
stayer contrast (6*) in the square-additive model. But what is important 
is that the analogy extends to the findings as well: in no instance is the 
row II coefficient statistically significant. In this respect then, the diamond 
parallels the square: net of the effects of rank, there is no overall difference 

‘in the commitment of movers and stayers. The mobility effects indicated 
by fitting the rows are generated solely by differences with respect to extent 
of movement. The significant net effect of the mobility rows is due entirely 
to the row I coefficient representing the difference in the one- and three- 
step parameters (dı, and dz.. in eq. [4]). The negative sign of this coeffi- 
cient reveals that, net of the effects of rank, three-step movers are more 
committed than one-step movers. 

The estimates of the diamond-additive model of managerial opportunity 
beliefs appear in the last three columns of table 3. Again, the parallel be- 
tween these results and those obtained for the square-additive model is in- 
structive. Here, too, only the fit obtained for the PULL equation achieves 
statistical significance. Moreover, the net effect of the columns is itself sig- 
nificant, so that an overall rank effect is captured by the parametrization 
of the diamond-additive model. We also find that the rows of the diamond 
register a significant net effect over and above the effect of the columns, 
thereby indicating, in apparent contrast to the square-additive model, the 
presence of a mobility effect on beliefs about the significance of pull and 
politics in promotion. But the actual coefficients of the rows reveal that 

once again the conflict between the models is not what it appears. As ob- 
served previously for the OTHERJB and NEED components of com- 
mitment, the row IT coeificient in the pull equation, representing the over- 
all net difference between movers and stayers, does not significantly depart 
from zero. In this respect the diamond again parallels the square. Virtually 
all of the explained variance attributable to mobility and picked up by the 
rows is due to the difference in one- and three-step parameters that is cap- 
tured by the row I coefficient. The positive sign of the coefficient means 
that, net of overall rank, one-step movers believe more strongly than three- 
step ones that interpersonal politics plays an important role in promotion. 

A clearer picture of the nature of mobility effects in the diamond emerges 
if the binary row variables are replaced by terms representing the linear 
and quadratic components of extent of movement. Table 4 gives the coeffi- 
cients of these terms and their corresponding t-ratios. The implications of 
these results for the curves describing the net effect of mobility on mana- 
gerial commitment and opportunity beliefs can be seen in figure 2. 

The graphs in figure 2A show that one- and three-step movers are less 
and more committed, respectively, than stayers of comparable rank, and 
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TABLE 4 


COEFFICIENTS OF LINEAR AND QUADRATIC COMPONENTS OF 
MOBILITY EFFECTS ON COMMITMENT AND OPPORTUNITY 
BELIEFS, THE DIAMOND-ADDITIVE MODEL 








COEFFICIENTS OF 

















DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE Linear Quadratic Fa 
Commitment 
GOODCO...... — .072 .053 1.32 
‘ (.40) (.89) 
OTHERJB..... — .501* .239** 7.66** 
(2.15) (83.11) 
NEED......... — .349 .183* 4,38** 
(1.32) (2.11) 
Opportunity Beliefs 
CATER...... n. —.147 .044 .30 
(.77) (.69) 
PULL.......... .394* — .175** 5.19* 
- (2.07) (2.77) 
LUCK......... 103 — .035 13 
(.49) (.51) 


Note.—t-ratios shown in parentheses. 


a These F-statistics are, of course, identical with those corresponding to the net 
contribution of the binary row dummies. 


*P <05. 
** P < OL. 


that two-step movers exhibit a level of commitment comparable to that of 
stayers. Figure 2B shows, as expected, that only the curve for PULL de- 
parts sharply from the horizontal line representing stayers. This curve indi- 
cates that (1) one- and three-step movers, respectively, believe more and 
less strongly than stayers of equivalent overall rank that hierarchical ad- 
vancement depends on pull and politics, and (2) two-step movers do not 
differ from stayers. When both sets of results are combined, the following 
pattern emerges: short-distance movers are more cynical and less commit- 
ted, just as long-distance movers are less cynical and more committed, than 
stayers and moderate-distance movers of comparable rank. 

Although this is a theoretically sensible pattern, it does not conform 
closely to the mobility effects hypotheses put forth at the outset. Those 
hypotheses, couched in terms of mover-stayer contrasts, anticipated either 
positive or negative mobility effects, not the mixed pattern evident in fig- 
ure 2. The latter seems to call for an explanation taking account not only 
of how far a manager advances, but of how far he advances relative to his 
mobile peers. Hence, although short-distance movers are mobile in an abso- 
lute sense, compared with other movers they are at a disadvantage, while 
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two-step movers are holding their owa and three-step movers have a com- 
parative advantage. Viewed in this way, the pattern of mobility effects sug- 
gests an equity theory interpretation in which the commitment and cyni- 
cism levels of short- and long-distance movers might be viewed in terms of 
a reaction to falling short of or exceeding an equity baseline. What is 
needed to make this feasible is a common basis of comparison that moti- 
vates the calculation of relative advantage among movers and explains the 
curious position of stayers, who appear to be the most disadvantaged of all 
groups yet actually display moderate levels of commitment and cynicism. 
In other words, we need to identify a reward-relevant attribute with respect 
to which movers are similar to each other but different from stayers. 
Perhaps the most important and visible determinant of organizational 
mobility, and hence the most likely basis of comparison for the calculation 


A. Commitment 


OTHERJB 
NEED 








Goopco 


— Stayers 


0 1 2 3 Steps 


B. Opportunity Beliefs 


LUCK 
= Stayers 
CATER 


0 1 2 3 Steps 


Fic. 2.-Graphs of the linear and quadratic components of the effects of extent of 
movement on organizational commitment and managerial opportunity beliefs, the 
diamond-additive model. l 
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of relative advantage, is length of service.13 In the present case, the length- 
of-service means for one-, two-, and three-step movers, respectively, are 
10.9, 11.2, and 13.0 years. Substantively, these are minor differences; on 
the average movers began their organizational careers at about the same 
time and yet have advanced at varying rates. Among stayers, on the other 
hand, the average length of service is very different from and less than that 
of movers, only 6.5 years. This may explain why stayers do not experience 
the greatest relative disadvantage and are not the least committed and 
most cynical; their position vis-à-vis movers appears legitimate in the light 
of the differences in seniority. Equivalently, this may explain why one-step 
movers are less committed and more cynical than stayers; one-step movers 
do not feel relatively better off than stayers because their mobility advan- 
tage can be explained in terms of differences in seniority. What cannot be 
explained or legitimated in this fashion, and thus may weaken the com- 
mitment and heighten the cynicism of one-step movers, is their mobility 
disadvantage relative to their approximate contemporaries, two- and three- 
step movers. Conversely, the relative advantage enjoyed by three-step 
movers appears to strengthen commitment and reduce cynicism. 

This explanation must be qualified in two very important respects. First, 
equity theory has always been somewhat less clear cut about the response 
to inequity of overrewarded as compared with underrewarded individuals. 
However, experimental evidence suggests that the cognitive and affective 
response to inequity will be negatively valenced for the overrewarded as 
well as underrewarded (Pritchard, Dunnette, and Jorgenson 1972; Austin 
and Walster 1974). Thus, interpreting the high commitment and low cyni- 
cism of three-step movers as a positive response to an unexpected relative 
advantage squares more with intuition than with established fact. Second, 
the possible patterns of mobility effects that may be found in the diamond 
are constrained by the method used to partial out the effects of rank in 
the columns. As mentioned earlier, the curve describing the fitted values 
on the dependent variable as a function of extent of movement can evince 
no more than one change of direction, so that the pattern of mobility effects 
needed for a consistent equity theory interpretation cannot occur. Equiva- 
lently, the model is not really equipped to test an equity theory of mo- 
bility effects because some of the hypothesized inequity effects associated 
with extent of movement are absorbed in the parametrization of rank ef- 
fects. Hence the paradox of a model that invites interpretation in terms of 
a theory that it is precluded from fully testing. 


13 In this organization length of service is the most powerful predictor of rank. The 
next most powerful predictor is years of education. Interestingly, one-, two-, and three- 
step movers are approximately equal on this dimension as well, the means being 12.9, 
13.7, and 13.9, respectively. 
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At this point it is natural to ask whether there is a theoretically sensible 
parametrization of a mobility table that partials out the relevant effects of 
rank while retaining all dimensions of the effects of extent of movement. 


Betwixt the Square and the Diamond 


Both the square and diamond models take account of origin rank. To be 
sure, the manner in which they do so differs, but in each case some infor- 
mation on where an individual starts is incorporated directly in the para- 
metrization of rank effects. This is the statistical expression of an important 
substantive assumption, namely, that origin position “counts” in shaping 
individual social and psychological functioning. In the societal context this 
assumption has much to recommend it: a wide range of values, beliefs, and 
attitudes are affected by the class location of the family in which an indi- 
vidual spends the first 18 or so years of life. Not only is exposure to origin- 
class forces long, but it occurs at a critical time in the life cycle and is en- 
compassing, embracing the family, the school, etc. Moreover, these forces 
operate to shape the views of mobile persons as well as stayers. In the work- 
place, on the other hand, origin rank carries much less substantive weight, 
partly because the time spent there is less—especially for movers—and 
partly because the nature of the exposure to any origin effects is less pow- 
erful and encompassing. While an individual may learn the attitudes and 
orientation of the rank he occupies, whether this will have a lasting effect: 
after a status change occurs is more doubtful. What is more likely is that 
the old attitudes will be replaced by attitudes more appropriate to the new 
rank. In sum, there is just not as much reason to expect origin effects in the 
workplace as in the societal context. We suggest that in the workplace no 
account need be taken of origins after adjusting for the effects of current 
(destination) rank. 

These observations obviously constitute a post hoc reading of the results 
of the square-additive model: in no instance did origin rank register a sta- 
tistically significant net effect on the commitment and opportunity beliefs 
of managers. We therefore hypothesize that the only status elements affect- 
ing these dimensions of managerial orientation are current rank and the 
mobility experiences underlying it.1* Corresponding to this assumption is 
` the following composite model: F; = bı + b.2X.2 + 63X35 + dZ + 
do Z2, + ds3,Z3,, where all terms are as previously defined. Because this 
model is designed specifically for the workplace, and because workplace 
mobility tables tend to be triangular, we can call this the workplace tri- 
angle. 


14 Obviously, origin rank must be taken account of in defining extent of mobility. 
What is important is that we exclude it from the definition of rank effects. 
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The upper three rows of table 5 give the estimates of this model for the 
OTHERJB, NEED, and PULL equations.! The first thing to notice is 
that this model gives the best overall fit to the data so far observed. Rela- 
tive to the square-additive model, fitting the three mobility parameters 
always yields a higher incremental sum-of-squares regression (not shown) 
than does fitting the three origin-rank parameters. Allowing for differences 
in degrees of freedom, this model also fits better than the diamond and 
does not involve ambiguous interpretations based on a status amalgam. 

The F-statistics pertaining to the mobility terms indicate that, strictly 
speaking, statistically significant effects turn up only in the PULL equa- 
tion, although the one-step coefficient in the OTHERJB equation is very 
close to significance. Of greater substantive interest are the patterns of 
effects graphed in figure 34. In contrast to the corresponding patterns in 
the diamond (fig. 2), this model yields a second change of direction in the 
effects of mobility and consequently a change in the predicted cynicism and 
commitment levels of three-step movers. The graph shows that both one- 
and three-step movers are less committed and more cynical than either 
moderate-distance movers or stayers of comparable current rank. Averag- 
ing over mobile managers yields an overall pattern that finds movers slight- 
ly less committed and significantly more cynical than stayers. 

Before interpreting these findings we should consider the extent to which 
they may reflect the sizable mover/stayer difference in seniority cited 
earlier. Obviously, controlling length of service can affect only marginally 
the skapes of the mobility curves, since seniority differences among mobile 
managers are very small. Since it is the mover/stayer difference in seniority 
that is large, controlling seniority should affect the degree to which the 
curves depart from the horizontal line describing stayers. The effect may 
differ between the commitment and cynicism items. Assuming that seniority 
is positively associated with commitment, controlling ‘seniority should in- 
crease the distance between the curves for OTHERJB and NEED and 
the line for stayers. Conversely, if seniority is positively associated with 
cynicism, controlling it will tend to reduce the discrepancy between the 
PULL curve and the line for stayers. In other words, figure 3A probably 
underestimates the negative effects of mobility on commitment and over- 
estimates the positive effects on cynicism. 

The pertinent results are shown in the last three rows of table 5 and 
graphically displayed in figure 3B. Table 5 shows that partialling out the 
suppressor effect of seniority results in statistically significant mobility 


15 OTHERJB, NEED, and PULL are the only indicators of managerial orientation for 
which any aspect of rank is at all relevant. If rank effects had appeared in the LUCK, 
CATER, and GOODCO equations, the absence of any sign of mobility effects for 
these indicators would have been notable. But the absence of any rank effects what- 
soever renders the question of mobility effects moot. 
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effects in the OTHERJB but not the NEED equation. Conversely, the 
explanatory power of the mobility terms in the PULL equation is slightly 
reduced but still significant. The graphs of the coefficients show that con- 
trolling seniority does not markedly change the overall shapes of the curves. 
The patterns themselves reveal that (1) movers tend to be less committed 
and more cynical than stayers; (2) the mobility effect is nonlinear, tending 
to be larger for short- and long-distance movers than for moderate-distance 
mobiles; (3) three-step movers are less committed and more cynical than 
even one-step movers are. . 

Each of these patterns calls for an explanation. First, the overall differ- 
ences between movers and stayers conform to the negative mobility effects 


A. Mobility effects net of current rank. 
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B. Mobility effects net of current rank and seniority. 
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Fic. 3.—Graphs of effects of extent of movement on organizational commitment 
(OTHERJB, NEED) and cynicism (PULL), the workplace-triangle model. 
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on commitment posited by hypothesis 1B and the positive effects on cyni- 
cism predicted by hypothesis 2B. Instead of. strengthening the bond that 
ties a manager to the organization, mobility increases the manager’s orien- 
tation to opportunities with other employers (OTHERJB) and decreases 
his satisfaction with his current employer (NEED). The fact that movers 
more than stayers credit promotion to interpersonal politics may indicate 
that in this company this factor really is important, and that movers are 
in a better position than stayers to know this. 

Second, the contrast between one- and three-step movers as against two- 
step movers fits quite nicely the predictions of equity theory. Although all 
three mobility groups are alike in seniority, one- and three-step movers are 
under- and overrewarded relative to their two-step peers. And just as equity 
theory would predict, both the underrewarded short-distance movers and 
the overrewarded long-distance movers evince lower levels of commitment 
and higher levels of cynicism than the equity-baseline two-step movers. 
Hence, unlike the mover/stayer contrast, which was interpreted in terms 
of a more or less realistic appraisal of job opportunities outside the company 
and the criteria of promotion within the company, this difference among 
mobile managers is interpretable as psychological response to inequity. 

Finally, we need to explain why three-step movers are even more cyni- 
cal and less committed than their one-step counterparts. This is inconsis- 
tent with the results of equity research, which normally find the overre- 
warded falling between the equity baseline and the underrewarded (Pritch- 
ard et al. 1972; Austin and Walster 1974). This discrepancy in the relative 
positions of under- and overrewarded individuals may be due to a source 
of variation that is present in the natural setting of the workplace but ab- 
sent from the experimental setting. We conjecture that the crucial differ- 
ence is with respect to the salience and strength of perceived or actual op- 
portunities to leave the inequitable situation. 

When, as in the laboratory, variation in this dimension is absent, the 
underrewarded react more strongly to inequity than the overrewarded. 
However, if opportunities to escape vary, the strength of the reaction to 
inequity may depend directly on the salience of such opportunities. In the 
present context, managers who feel that their opportunities for employment 
with other firms are good may react more negatively to inequity than those 
who feel their opportunities are limited. Assuming that perceived employ- 
ment opportunities and extent of mobility are positively correlated, it fol- 
lows that three-step movers should be less committed and more cynical than 
one-step movers. The contrast between these mobility groups may be at- 
tributable, then, to the interaction of inequity and perceived (or even 
actual) employment alternatives. What makes this line of reasoning espe- 
cially appealing is that it is consistent with the relative commitment and 
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cynicism of two-step movers; since two-step movers represent the equity 
condition, they are not subject to the interaction effect. 

All of this is highly speculative, and how seriously we wish to take it 
depends ultimately on the merits of the workplace-triangle model. For these 
data at least, the workplace triangle has much to recommend it over the 
square and diamond models. (1) It does not assume, contrary to fact, that 
origin rank—either in its own right or via a rank amalgam—influences 
managerial orientation. (2) It yields the best fit to the mobility table. (3) 
It is free of the problems of interpretation associated with using a rank 
amalgam or assuming two effects for one and the same rank. (4) It cap- 
tures all dimensions of the effects of extent of movement and thereby fa- 
cilitates the substantive interpretation of mobility parameters. (5) It re- 
veals patterns which are precluded by the square and diamond models but 
conform closely to the established theory and findings of equity research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Past research on the effects of social mobility has been couched exclusively 
at the level of societal or community stratification systems. The principal 
aim of this paper was to extend this research tradition to encompass the 
individual consequences of promotion in the stratification system of the 
workplace. At the same time we wanted to broach the issues raised by the 
different parametrizations of mobility effects imposed by the square- and 
diamond-additive models. Of special interest was the question whether 
either of these a priori statistical designs was suited to the special char- 
acter of workplace mobility. The analysis was organized around hypotheses 
about the effects of organizational mobility on the commitment and oppor- 
tunity beliefs of male managers of a large company. 

Our first set of findings showed that the application of the square-addi- 
tive madel to workplace mobility yields results similar to those obtained 
in the societal context: net of the separate effects of origin and destination 
rank, there is no overall difference in the commitment and cynicism levels 
of movers and stayers. Interestingly, the diamond model yielded an anal- 
ogous result but also showed statistically significant nonlinear effects of 
extent cf movement on both dimensions of managerial orientation. The pat- 
tern indicated that one-step movers were less committed and more cynical, 
while three-step movers were more committed and less cynical, than either 
their two-step peers or stayers of comparable overall rank. Although this 
seems sensible enough on its face, the diamond model shares with the square 
a problem that makes any substantive explanation of observed mobility 
effects extremely precarious. Both models rest on a method of partialling 
out rank effects that simultaneously incorporates some of the effects of 
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extent of movement and constrains the possible patterns: of effects that may 
actually be observed. This imposes a very restrictive qualification on any 
theory of mobility effects. 

One way to circumvent this problem is to devise a parametrization that 
retains the theoretically relevant effects of rank without absorbing any di- 
mension of extent of movement. The model we call the workplace triangle 
accomplishes this by first restricting the parameters for origin rank to zero 
and then assuming that current rank and mobility are the only aspects of 
organizational status influencing managerial orientation. This model fitted 
the data better than either the square or diamond. Furthermore, it revealed 
statistically significant mobility effects for two of the three dependent vari- 
ables for which any aspect of rank was at all relevant and a marked and 
consistent pattern on the third. 

The overall differences between mobile and nonmobile managers closely 
conformed to the predictions of hypotheses 1B and 2B; mobile managers 
tended to be less committed and more cynical than stayers of equivalent 
rank. Compared with his nonmobile ccunterpart, the manager who has 
achieved his current status by advancing through the ranks is more willing 
to take advantage of outside employment opportunities (OTHERJB), less 
satisfied with the company (NEED), and more likely to see the politics of 
interpersonal relations (PULL) 2s an instrumental factor in determining 
promotion. Since it is very unlikely that managers are selectively recruited 
for promotion on the basis of low levels of commitment, it is more likely 
that mobility itself induces change on this dimension of orientation. But the 
situation is not so clear cut when it comes to managerial opportunity beliefs. 
If interpersonal politics really is an important promotion factor, the man- 
ager who understands this and sets out to actually take advantage of it will 
be more likely to get promoted than his less “cynical” peers. Hence, rather 
than mobility inducing cynicism, premobility differentials in the use of an 
effective promotion strategy may determine who moves and who stays. 

A more complex nonlinear patiern characterized the differences found 
among mobile managers. Compared with their two-step peers, one- and 
three-step movers were more strongly oriented to outside employment op- 
portunities, less satisfied, and more likely to credit promotion to pull and 
politics. An equity theory interpretation gives a pretty good accounting of 
these differences. According to equity theory, in systems in which the allo- 
cation of rewards is governed by a well-defined distribution rule, and in 
which participants hold definite expectations regarding legitimate rewards, 
violations of reward expectations will result in inequity and psychological 
(or behavioral) reactions to it (Cook 1975). When individuals compare 
their rewards with those of others occupying approximately the same state 
on the dimension of evaluation that informs the reward distribution rule, 
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their reaction will be negatively valenced if their outcomes exceed or fall 
short of the equity baseline. 

Now an important and visible dimension of evaluation governing mobil- 
ity regimes in this and other organizations is seniority. The fact that mobile 
managers in this company are approximately equal in seniority and yet 
vary in extent of movement fits the premises of equity theory. Hence, the 
lower levels of commitment and higher levels of cynicism evinced by under- 
rewarded one-step and overrewarded three-step movers may be viewed as 
the negative psychological reaction predicted by the theory. Equity theory 
also explains why stayers are not the least committed and most cynical of 
all groups; their mobility disadvantage appears legitimate because they 
have much less seniority than movers. What equity theory cannot explain 
is why overrewarded mobile managers are even more cynical and less com- ` 
mitted than their underrewarded peers. We tentatively hypothesized that 
the magnitude of the reaction to inequity is positively related to the per- 
ceived opportunities for leaving the inequitable situation, the latter being 
greater for three-step than one-step movers. 

In two important respects the analysis of this paper underscores our origi- 
nal distinction between workplace and societal stratification systems and 
suggests that mobility effects may indeed depend on the structural context 
within which status change occurs. First, the idea that origin status is less 
likely to have lasting social and psychological consequences in the work- 
place than in the societal context is a definite and testable claim of sub- 
stantive significance. That this assumption entails a new and better-fitting 
model of mobility effects adds empirical support to our claim. Second, if 
equity processes really do contribute to the mobility effects found in the 
workplace triangle, the contextual distinction becomes sharper still because 
the workplace more than the wider society conforms to the premises of 
equity theory, namely, that (1) system members have knowledge of the 
well-defined distribution rule for the allocation of rewards, and (2) system 
members occupy well-defined reward-expectation states on the dimension 
of evaluation governing status change. One important feature of our analy- 
sis is that it links the issues of mobility effects, statistical design, and struc- 
tural context to an established theory of human behavior. 

All of this raises questions for future research. The obvious first question 
concerns the appearance of mobility effects in other organizational settings. 
If our reasoning is correct, the magnitude and nature of mobility effects 
will depend on the degree to which organizational mobility-reward processes 
(1) conform to the assumptions of equity theory, and (2) entail a longer 
or shorter length of stay in origin rank. This naturally invites a contextual 
analysis of mobility effects across organizational settings. Second, our con- 
jecture regarding the lasting effects of origins in the societal context directs 
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researchers to pay closer attention to the main effects of status variables 
in studies of mobility effects. Finally, the nature of mobility effects research 
being what it is, we have not been able to explore fully all the issues the 
analysis raises about organizational commitment and cynicism. Chief among 
these are questions regarding the apparently opposing social psychological 
effects of past promotion history compared with perceived promotion pros- 
pects. A complete treatment would call for a discussion of the social psy- 
chology of organizational reward systems that is well beyond the scope of 
this paper. 
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The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques of 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. These comments are ex- 
pected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals 
to authors’ replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on arti- 
cles published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





THE CONSEQUENCES OF SOCIAL MOBILITY: THE 
PROBLEM OF INDICATOR MEASUREMENT ERROR 


In a rare, multivariate comparative study (“Some Real and Imaginary 
Consequences of Social Mobility: A French-American Comparison,” AJS 
82 [January 1977]: 757-83), Melvin Seeman compares the effects of in- 
tergenerational occupational mobility on French and American urban 
workers. He attempts to assess the thesis that (@) the impact of “social 
mobility” is a function of the discontinuity among social strata (Germani 
1966) and that (b) the more “ascriptive” a society’s value system, the 
more disturbing social mobility will be for the mobile individual and those 
who interact with him (Simpson 1970). This important study unfortu- 
nately exemplifies and thereby underscores a number of critical methodo- 
logical and conceptual problems confronting comparative sociologists. See- 
man fails to deal effectively with (1) the problems of indicator reliability 
or measurement error and (2) the theoretical link between the dependent 
variables and social mobility. Taken together, these oversights confound 
the analysis and lead to an erroneous conclusion—that, in France, white- 
to blue-collar mobility has no negative effects on the individual. 

According to Seeman’s analysis, in some 40 tests made with 10 depen- 
dent variables in four subgroups—French careerists, French nonstrivers, 
U.S. careerists, and U.S. nonstrivers—only three significant interactions 
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appeared. On inspection, for Seeman’s key group (the French careerists), 
the pattern of means follows the hypothesized pattern, even with education 
controlled (see table 1), and the two significant interactions for this sub- 
group are with work alienation and job satisfaction. Of the 10 dependent 
variables, six (including political knowledge, not relevant to table 1 here) 
proved to have at least cne dissociative mean, which was, in all cases, the 
downward mobility mean. Four variables—work alienation, anomia, pow- 
erlessness, and job satisfaction—have an upward mobility effect. Even the 
mobile French nonstrivers exhibit downward mobility effects in work alien- 
ation, anomia, and social isolation. As suggestive as these results are, See- 
man takes them as evidence that disconfirms both Germani’s (1966} and 
Simpson’s (1970) hypotheses. Furthermore, according to Seeman’s theory, 
only 19 tests for the French careerists were prime candidates for interac- 
tions while 10 tests for the French nonstrivers and 20 for the U.S. respon- 
dents were not expected to produce any interaction. 

Beyond taking issue with Seeman’s interpretation of these results, I note 
that he fails to consider the influence of measurement error on his indi- 
cators, although measurement error has been studied for some time in psy- 
chology, economics, statistics, and sociology (Lord and Novick 1968; 


TABLE 1 


STRESS EFFECTS OF OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY FOR FRENCH AND U.S. CAREERISTS 
AND NONSTRIVERS STUDIED BY SEEMAN (1977), CONTROLLING FOR EDUCATION 

















FRENCH WORKERS’ k U.S. WORKERS’ 
Sons’ OCCUPATION Sons’ OCCUPATION 
VARIABLE AND Careerists Nonstrivers Careerists Nonstrivers 
FATRERS’ 
OCCUPATION WC BC Wwe BC Wwe BC wc BC 
Work alienation: 
White collar....... 9.2 10.18* 93 11. 8.6 9.6 8.8 9.1 
Blue collar......... 9.7 9.2 9.5 10.0 8.6 88 89 9.6 
Anomia (Srole): 
White collar....... 12.4 13.8 14.7 16.8 10.1 10.9% 11.3 15.38 
Blue collar......... 13.9 13.5 12.8 16.6 10.77 10.6 11.3 12.4 
Powerlessness: 
White collar. ...... 20.9 17.5 20.5 17.8 21.2 19.0% 22.3 20.3 
Blue collar......... 18.38 20.3 20.4 22.8 20.4 19.2 19.7 19.5 
Social isolation: 
White collar....... 1.9 1.6 2.0 2.2 2.1 1.9 1.9 2.08 
Blue collar......... 1.9 1.8 1.88 2.1 1.8 1.8 2.0% 1.9 
Job satisfaction: 
White collar....... 3.0 2.7* 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 
Blue collar......... 2.9% 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.2 2.9 2.6 2.9 





Note,—The nonmobile cells are underlined. 
a Cell mean is in the direction predicted by the dissociative hypothesis. 
* Interaction is significant at the .GS level. 
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Namboordiri, Carter, and Blalock 1975; Bohrnstedt and Marwell 1978). 
This well-known problem is particularly complex in tests of regression 
models involving interaction terms (Taylor and Hornung 1978). At best, 
some of Seeman’s dependent variables are modestly reliable; at worst, they 
are one-item indicators of unknown reliability. The Srole anomia scale’s 
Kuder-Richardson formula 20 was .£4 for the U.S. sample and .51 for the 
French sample. For prejudice, the coefficients were .59 and .77, respec- 
tively; for powerlessness, .61 and .59; and for work alienation, .51 and .50 — 
(see p. 763, n. 7). While the dependent variables, occupation and edu- 
cation, are fairly reliable, the reliability of careerism, an independent vari- 
able, was not presented in this paper; instead, Seeman presented a factor 
analysis with five items loading above .45 in both the French and the U.S. 
samples. This reflects only modest reliability. 

Several remedies for measurement error were available (see Namboor- 
diri et al. 1975 and Taylor and Hornung 1979). The simplest, correcting 
for attenuation, and its extensions can provide more accurate estimates 
of the strength of associations (Taylor and Hornung 1979). Costner 
(1969) develops models which incorporate indicator unreliability into path 
models when correcting for attenuation is not feasible but more than one 
measure of a construct is available. He clearly separates the indicator 
from that which is measured, the epistemological variable. Costner analysis 
or mere correction for attenuation would have clarified Seeman’s analysis. 
But if statistical significance is at issue—and for Seeman it is of central 
importance for deciding the fate of mobility—more reliable indicators are 
necessary. I (Simpson 1970, 1973) have avoided this problem by examin- 
ing the contrasts between each mobile mean and corresponding means for 
nonmobile members of the associated class of origin and class of destina- 
tion. Even when the statistical interaction is not significant, a mean for the 
downwardly mobile can be significantly lower than the means for the non- 
mobile members of the class of destination and class of origin. 

In his attempt to strengthen his argument by the sheer weight of evi- 
dence, Seeman employs, not one dependent variable which is theoretically 
and methodologically sound, but some 10 dependent variables which vary 
not only in their reliability but in theoretical significance. His dependent 
variables are a shopping list of potential negative consequences of social 
mobility, or as he puts it, they are “. . . causing problems.” The effects 
of social mobility, as Sorokin (1927) pointed out long ago, can be positive 
as well as negative and can stem from very different intervening social 
mechanisms. Stress is the theoretical key to status inconsistency effects in 
general and to social mobility in particular (Hope 1975; House and Har- 
kins 1975; Hornung 1977). Perceived stress through social mobility may 
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induce in others a number of negative reactions toward the mobile indi- 
vidual, such as rejection or inconsistent behavior, which, in turn, produce 
in the mobile person the dissociative reactions of anomia, distrust, and a 
sense of vulnerability. Hence, those measures which indicate personal stress 
or can be perceived as stressful are prime candidates for analysis. Work 
alienation, anomia, powerlessness, social isolation, and a lack of life satis- 
faction, on the face of it, stem directly from social stress and therefore do 
not constitute independent tests of the consequences of mobility. On the , 
other hand, political knowledge, prejudice, and occupational community 
are linked to social mobility indirectly at best, probably through one of 
the preceding stress-related variables. In order to clarify the relationships 
among these dependent variables, it is important to know the level of their 
interrelationship, but Seeman does not report making such an analysis nor 
does he provide the basic correlation matrix for the reader to make up his 
own mind. 

This interesting study fails to dispose of the question it sets out to an- 
swer. France may, in fact, be universalistic-ascriptive in value orientation, 
and it may be that dissociative mobility effects occur in social contexts 
which are more ascriptive, but this study has not provided an adequate, 
let alone a definitive, test of either proposition. A reanalysis of Seeman’s 
data could produce a fair test of the central propositions. As the sample 
size cannot be expanded, or more items added to each variable to improve 
the reliability of each scale, given the close conceptual relationship and 
the history of association among several of these variables (McClosky and 
Schaar 1965), these indicators could be combined to form a more reliable 
dependent variable. Anomia, alienation, and powerlessness, if my theory is 
correct, are all stress-induced dissociative reactions and tap the same epis- 
temological variable. Even if these scales prove to be correlated only mod- 
erately, a more reliable indicator of stress could be constructed. This could 
be done either through combining the items into one variable or through 
treating each scale as a separate indicator of stress and employing Cost- 
ner’s methods. 

Future comparative research addressing complex questions and calling 
for statistical interactions must take into consideration the possibility of 
falsely accepting the null hypothesis because of unreliable indicators. The 
researchers must employ very large samples, use relatively reliable indi- 
cators, both of dependent and independent variables, and take care not to 
produce too many small cells in the analysis. Such questions as the ones 
posed here are testable with comparative surveys, but such surveys will 
be more difficult and costly than previous ones. 

Mites E. SIMPSON 
Murray State University 
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REPLY TO SIMPSON 


There are a few things on which Miles Simpson and I apparently agree. 
First, we seem to agree that the problem of comparative social mobility is 
important enough to warrant concentrated technical attention; and second, 
I would surely agree that my paper does not represent “a definitive test” 
of the propositions at issue. I alsc agree thai more reliable indices would 
be better—this being among the reasons why some of the major variables 
(e.g., powerlessness, work alienation, political knowledge) were composed 
of multiple-item scales that have a relatively long history of being tested 
in comparative settings (across institutions and across countries) for their 
reliability and consistency in predicting specified outcomes. l 

But there the agreement ends. Since I doubt that the readers of this 
Journal want or need a lengthy exegesis on tabular details, let me simply 
sketch where the main disagreements lie. 

1. It is, indeed, an “erroneous conclusion” to say that I claimed there 
were “no negative effects” of mobility in France. I showed that the effects 
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were limited, and I specified where they occurred—the main ones (involv- 
ing work alienation and job satisfaction) being among those included in 
Simpson’s table 1. 

2. Simpson seems to be of two minds about the reliability issue. Though 
he wishes primarily to dismiss the negative results on these grounds, he is 
willing (in his table 1) to use whatever miniscule differences he can find to 
buttress the argument that there is really a great deal of mobility effect 
going on here. If the unreliability of these measures is the problem he 
proposes it to be, it is most unreasonable to rest a case on some of the 
differences he counts upon in table 1 (see, e.g., the data there for “social 
isolation”). Furthermore, it is quite unclear how, on technical grounds, 
Simpson comes to his conclusion as to which is the “one dissociative mean” 
in these complex interactions. 

3. Simpson claims to have avoided the problem of unreliability and sta- 
tistical inference in his own work, and he cites his 1970 paper as a case in 
point. I am puzzled by this claim, since among other difficulties the depen- 
dent variables there consist entirely of two-item scales (of powerlessness 
and normlessness) whose reliability and intercorrelation remain unspecified. 
I certainly agree that the pattern in the mean differences, as well as the 
Statistical significance involved, ought to be scrutinized; but noting the 
pattern hardly solves the initial problem of dependence upon two-item 
“scales.” I have no apology to make for using single-item indices of job 
satisfaction and social isolation when the bulk of the measures in my study 
(e.g., work alienation, powerlessness, social mobility, occupational com- 
munity, political knowledge) were carefully constructed, multiple-item, 
pretested, and demonstrably predictive indices (as shown in earlier work) 
of the constructs they were presumed to measure. 

4. The comments about correction for attenuation in path analysis I 
find to be interesting but irrelevant, inasmuch as they do not apply to the 
analysis of variance employed and would, in any case, presumably not 
. affect the crucial pattern among the means. 

5. Finally, and perhaps most important to me, Simpson invites us to go 
back to the mushy conception of alienation, against which much of my 
work over the past 20 years is a testament. He wishes to mix together (via 
the ad hoc label of “stress”) a variety of alienations—powerlessness, work 
alienation, anomia, social isolation, and lack of job satisfaction—since he 
thinks they are all of a piece. I have presented over the years both a con- 
ceptual argument and empirical data (the “basic correlation matrix” among 
these variables that Simpson wishes to see has been presented in a variety 
of places on earlier occasions; see, e.g., Seeman [1967, 1971, 1972]), sug- 
gesting that the wiser course is to maintain a certain clarity of distinction 
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in this domain. Consequently, I wish Simpson well in his future demon- 
strations of this kind, while I politely decline to collaborate in what I think 
is a retrograde procedure. 

There may remain one final agreement, after all: since I have never 
argued that mobility does not matter, but only that the lines and limits 
of its effects are considerably narrower than our status-minded generalizing 
assumptions lead us to predict, I look forward to the further specification ` 
of the consequences of mobility that new data and alternative analysis 
will generate. 

MELVIN SEEMAN 
University of California, Los Angeles 
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Its Triumph. By Albert O. Hirschman. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1977. Pp. x +153. $10.00. 


Robert Wuthnow 
Princeton University 


There is obviously a world system of economic interdependence and diplo- 
matic exchange of which we are all a part. But what about a world culture? 
Are there beliefs and assumptions that undergird and legitimate the capi- 
talist world order? Social scientists have long given lip service to the pre- 
sumption that social systems cannot persist without a sheltering canopy of 
shared values and norms. But we are still far from an adequate understand- 
ing of the values and norms that transcend national social systems and 
legitimate the larger world order. Karl Polanyi and Albert O. Hirschman 
have written books that help to show us the way. 

The Livelihood of Man, edited and published posthumously by Polanyi’s 
friend and collaborator Harry W. Pearson, is a sequel to Polanyi’s earlier, 
now-classic work entitled The Great Transformation (1944). In the largest 
sense it represents an ambitious attempt to unmask the assumptions that 
disguise and legitimate modern market capitalism. The capitalist world 
order, Polanyi argues, is deeply rooted in a pervasive mentality (“the mar- 
keting mind”) which originated in the 19th century from a subtle and 
harmless logical fallacy: “A broad generic phenomenon was somehow taken 
to be identical with a species with which we happen to be familiar. In such 
terms, the error was in equating the human economy in general with its 
market form...” (p. 6). Students of ideology know well that one of the 
most effective ways to legitimate a social program is to demonstrate its 
naturalness or its inevitability—its congruity with the way things really 
are, the will of the gods, human nature, or the path of history. The mar- 
keting mind did exactly that. No one could deny that all societies had had 
economies or that economic action seemed necessary if a society was to 
survive. But when people spoke of the economy, they had in mind only the 
market variety with which they happened to be familiar. By committing 
this “economistic fallacy,” the marketing mentality transformed a peculiar 
historical development (the supply-demand-price mechanism) into a ge- 
neric and inevitable condition of nature. And as market capitalism grew 
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throughout the 19th century, the market came more and more to be re- 
garded not as a humanly constructed social institution, but as a mani- 
festation of inexorable economic law. 

Polanyi proceeds then to demythologize the marketing mind by survey- 
ing the many varieties of human economy that have existed throughout 
history, particularly in tribal and ancient civilizations. His goal is to tran- 
scend economic theory as it has developed since the 19th century and “to 
develop concepts of trade, money, and market institutions applicable to 
all types of societies” (p. xxxix). In this, unfortunately, the book falls 
short because of Polanyi’s untimely death. What is here, however, is a 
veritable warehouse of facts and tidbits for the student of archaic econo- 
mies, including discussions of the kula ring, Greek and Germanic house- 
holding, Babylonian trading, piratical raiding, caravan systems, factors and 
mercators, treaty trade, local markets in ancient Mesopotamia, bazaars, 
polis economies, the Byzantium grain trade, and ancient coinage—which 
I simply catalog because the offerings are too rich to discuss in any detail. - 
There are also a number of conceptual distinctions and an occasional prop- 
ositional extraction for the student of comparative economic systems. But, 
in all, the most important point (which the empirical material illustrates so 
well) is that the market system, like all economies, is deeply rooted in 
broader conceptions of reality—-now embodied principally in modern eco- 
nomics—that warrant and sanctify its existence. How pervasive the mar- 
keting mind remains even today can readily be seen in any introductory 
economics textbook or even, perhaps more significantly, in critical eco- 
nomic theory which stresses problems engendered by the market but fails 
to see either the social institutions in which the market is embedded or the 
extent to which the market has been superseded altogether. 

The idea of economics as ideology is scarcely new, of course. Polanyi 
has directed our attention in the right direction by demythologizing the 
market, but he has given only a general sense of what the problem is. What 
would be nice is an examination of the specific assumptions constituting 
the marketing mind and a discussion of their development. This is precise- 
ly what Hirschman has attempted to contribute in The Passions and the 
Interests. To show how the market mentality came to be articulated in its 
modern form, Hirschman traces the intellectual history surrounding the 
emergence of modern capitalism in the 17th and 18th centuries, especially 
through the writings of Shaftesbury, Hume, Montesquieu, Quesnay, Adam 
Smith, and other less familiar political economists including John Millar 
and Sir James Steuart. Along with Louis Dumont’s From Mandeville to 
Marx (1977), Hirschman’s volume stands as a principal contribution to 
the growing literature that is beginning to reshape our understanding of the 
legitimating beliefs undergirding the rise of the modern market economy. 

Hirschman finds an organizing theme in the interplay between the two 
concepts that form the title of his book. The economic ideologists of the 
17th and 18th centuries, like all successful ideologists, rooted their claims 
in larger conceptions of reality, particularly in notions about the essence 
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of human nature and the requisites of social life. In playing the passions 
and the interests against one another they were able to devise an effective 
link between their notions of reality and the kind of social system they 
wished to see established. Briefly, the story that emerges from the many 
sources Hirschman reviews is that the pursuit of material interest gradually 
came to be regarded less and less as sinful avarice and more and more as 
an effective if not necessary curb on unruly and destructive passions. The 
passions were those intrinsic qualities of human nature which would bring 
about both individual and social chaos if left unrestrained: the lust for 
money, the lust for power, and the lust for sex, as Augustine had defined 
them; and with these were gradually included religious fanaticism, patri- 
otic zeal, humor (!), and caprice. The interests, in contrast, comprised 
the totality of human aspirations that were pursued with an element of 
reflection and calculation. Increasingly, however, these aspirations were 
defined in strictly material terms. Thus, the pursuit of individual gain 
came to be regarded as a positive good in that it was, if not an inherent 
good in itself, certainly better for all concerned than the perils of unre- 
strained passion. 

This thesis is quite similar in structure and intent to Weber’s argument 
relating capitalism to the Protestant ethic. Indeed Hirschman’s inquiry 
begins with a brief recitation of the questions raised in Weber’s famous 
essay. The difference in Hirschman’s argument, however, is that he finds 
the legitimation of capitalism within economic thinking itself. The narrow- 
minded pursuit of gain was not so much an unforeseen consequence of 
religion as something that was quite consciously advocated. And the de- 
structive competition that soon followed was less an unintended religious 
by-product than a failure of capitalism to harness the passions as effective- 
ly as had been hoped. One may wish to quibble with Hirschman about the 
overall importance of the economic tradition he emphasizes, just as critics 
have long taken issue with Weber. Yet there is an important theoretical 
and moral point here that should not be missed. From Weber we have 
learned all too well that social developments sometimes have unintended 
consequences. But what Hirschman wants us to see is that actions are often . 
taken with a full and conscious expectation of having certain effects—which 
then fail to materialize. If we forget the original arguments and intentions 
once the expected outcomes fail to develop, we are condemned to mislead 
ourselves with the same arguments in the future and we are likely to dis- 
appoint ourselves once again when our hopes fall short of realization. 

What then were the specific arguments put forward by the early cham- 
pions of capitalism? First, the pursuit of economic interests was expected 
to curb the excessive passions of the powerful. Second, it was expected to 
form a system that would sustain itself like a delicate watch, even against 
efforts by the passionate to pervert it. Third, this system was expected to 
be sufficiently complex that no ruler would be able to manipulate it arbi- 
trarily for his own ends. Fourth, this system would bring predictability to ` 
social relations so that planning could be done more rationally and effec- 
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tively. Fifth, it was hoped that the pursuit of economic interests would 
ensure international peace by promoting an expansion of international 
commerce. Finally, the pursuit of economic interests was depicted as a 
pleasurable but harmless outlet for passions that might be more destructive 
were they turned in other directions. Together, these arguments justified 
capitalism in the name of liberation, inevitability, rationality, peace, and 
pleasure. 

Whenever an array of arguments like this is presented within the context 
of sociological discussion, there are at least three questions one immedi- 
ately wishes to have answered: Is this really what the original writers said 
and meant? Did these arguments have any impact? What were the social 
conditions that led to them? As to the first question, there can be little 
doubt from the extensive material reviewed in Hirschman’s book that these 
arguments were actually put forward and that they were put forward re- 
peatedly. Seldom were they presented as boldly or without qualification as 
they appear here. Most of the publications in which they appear were 
written by scholars who were also critical of economic pursuits. Yet there 
is a consistent line of reasoning that leads from early formulations regard- 
ing the passions to open avowals pertaining to commerce. As to the broader 
impact of the arguments, there is more room for speculation. They were 
advanced by the leading scholars of Europe, many of whom were also active 
in public service. For Shaftesbury, Steuart, Millar, and others there is 
clear evidence that their arguments were influential in the formulation of 

_ public policy. Montesquieu, Adam Smith, and many of the others earned 
considerable followings for their ideas. But the extent to which any of their 
arguments penetrated the consciousness of, the average merchant, indus- 
trialist, or citizen is a matter that must remain open. The third question— 
about the social conditions leading to these arguments—is also difficult to 
answer with any precision. However, it is instructive to go beyond Hirsch- 
man’s history-of-ideas approach and look at the changes occurring in the 
broader world economy during this period. Posing the question as a prob- — 
lem in the sociology oi knowledge reveals an interesting intellectual pro- 
gression that roughly parallels the transition from mercantilism to the free- 
market system. 

During the latter half of the 17th century the European world economy 
was organized along mercantile lines which pitted France, England, and 
(for a time) the Netherlands against one another in a zero-sum game for 
profit and power. At the heart of mercantile theory was the doctrine of a 
strong state capable of defending domestic interests and maintaining the 
precarious international balance of power. The equilibrium of the entire 
system depended on the countervailing pressures exerted by each of the 
core states. What is interesting about the intellectual developments that 
Hirschman traces during this period is that there comes to be an increasing 
emphasis on the idea of “countervailing passions.” In Hobbes and Spinoza 
human nature is shown as it “really is,” ridden with destructive passions 
for power and self-love instead of prompted by heroic virtue. This realiza- 
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tion gradually arouses the conviction that the passions need to be re- 
strained somehow, and for a time arguments appear suggesting that they 
should be restrained by political control (an idea very much in keeping 
with the philosophy of raison d'état). Then in the early 18th century Vico, 
Mandeville, and Hume develop the idea that the passions can be harnessed 
for the public good by balancing them against one another. In a crude 
sense, therefore, the image of human nature gradually comes to be a minia- 
ture reflection of the picture of opposing political forces that constitute 
the larger world order. Optimistic notions of taming the passions through 
reason diminish as they come to be seen as ultimately powerful and de- 
structive forces that can be checked only through the exertion of equal and 
opposing forces. This idea, of course, later served as a foundation for 
laissez-faire arguments, but in its original formulation it remained a re- 
flection of the mercantile thinking of the day. 

In the 18th century, as the mercantile system stagnated economically 
and began to collapse under the weight of continuing wars among the core 
powers and revolutionary movements in the colonies, a new development 
came to the fore in the debate over the passions and the interests. Once 
the idea of using passions to tame other passions had been articulated, it 
became imperative to demarcate clearly the “tamers” from the “wild” 
passions in need of taming. Accordingly, the term “interest” gradually 
came to stand for the former while the term “passion” was reserved for 
the latter. How and why the interests came to be identified with economic 
aspirations are critical questions that Hirschman fails to answer, except to 
say that the identification was already nearly complete by the end of the 
17th century. This early identification of the two terms also squares well 
with Polanyi’s claim that the market (commercial interests) was seldom 
differentiated from the economy as a more generic category. At any rate, 
the new twist that increasingly becomes part of the argument during the 
18th century is that the economic interests could be played off against the 
arbitrary powers of passionate rulers to achieve salutary domestic and in- 
ternational effects. In both Montesquieu and Sir James Steuart, commerce 
(now the embodiment of the taming interests) is portrayed as a source of 
leverage for achieving domestic democracy and international peace. Again, 
the interesting point is that the transition from mercantilism to free-market 
capitalism during this period was in fact taking place through the struggle 
of the commercial interests against the old regime that was characterized 
as the epitome of unruly passion. In terms of the particular intellectual 
argument at issue, therefore, the conflict was not only between political 
factions but between good and evil—between the best and the worst in 
human nature. 

There is a final development in the argument that becomes increasingly 
apparent in the latter half of the 18th century and first half of the 19th 
with the actual institutionalization of the free market as a world economic 
system. The analogy between the market and a delicate watch eventually 
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led the Physiocrats to the argument that political guarantees should be 
institutionalized to prevent any arbitrary interference in the market’s func- 
tioning that might upset its delicate machinery. This argument led them 
to favor explicitly the active construction of a whole new political order to 
ensure the correct economic policies. What was new was the idea of using 
political means in the service of economic interests. Similarly, Adam Smith 
advocated the active implementation of a variety of new political measures. 
He also contributed to an emerging redefinition of human nature which 
placed less emphasis on the restriction of the passions and more on the 
sheer pursuit of economic interest itself. Thus, there was a gradual shift 
from an ideology that envisioned conflict between commercial and political 
factions as an inevitable condition of nature to one that actively promoted 
the reintegration of power and commerce to form a new, institutionalized 
social order (an economy embedded in society, in Polanyi’s terms). By the 
middle of the 19th century, such a wedding of commerce and society in 
fact took place at least in England and was rapidly forming the basis for 
the expansion of the market to glabal proportions by the end of the 19th 
century. The tight organization of British society around the market was 
in the end disastrous, however, as Hirschman (like Polanyi in The Great 
Transformation) shows, since the eventual slowdown of the rapid growth 
upon which the free-market system was built led to its virtual destruction 
in the years following World War I. And, to complete the scenario, most of 
the period to the present has been one of erecting and legitimating a new 
world order, much in the same manner as had to be done following the 
demise of the mercantile system in the 18th century. 

There is, in short, a subtle shifi in the passions-interests argument be- 
tween the 17th century and the end of the 18th that corresponds generally 
with changes in the structure of the world economy over the same period. 
The passions are depicted first as being in conflict with one another, then 
in conflict with the interests, and finally in a new unity with the interests. 
During the same period, the world economy is dominated first by conflict 
among the core powers, then by domestic conflict between political and 
commercial interest groups, and finally by a reintegration of political and 
economic interests along laissez-faire and free-trade principles. The simi- 
larities may have been unconscious or unintended, but the explicit identi- 
fication of the passions with men of power and the interests with men of 
commerce in many of the writings makes the connection more immediate 
and apparent. It is not surprising, of course, to find that economic think- 
ing may have reflected economic circumstances. What is more important 
is that the passions-interests argument in each of its formulations por- 
trayed prevailing economic circumstances, not simply as social events but 
as the inevitable consequences of fundamental human predispositions. The 
marketing mind equated the market not only with human economy but 
with basic human nature. And, as a more general point, the evidence sug- 
gests that even in its early development the world system was more than a 
network of exchange and diplomacy. It was also a collection of ideas and 
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assumptions about the nature of reality that transcended purely local or 
national traditions and legitimated a social order of the broadest kind. 

What can we learn from all this that may be applicable to the analysis 
of contemporary capitalism? Neither the debate about the passions and the 
interests nor the free market itself occupies the central position it once 
did. Debates.about the “new class,” technology, and the role of these in 
the world economy now command greater attention. Yet in these current 
debates there is much, at least in a general sense, that is reminiscent of 
the earlier arguments. Indeed, it is revealing to see how familiar the tune 
remains even when the words are altered to read “technology” instead of 
“economic interests.” For example, technology and the new class of experts 
and technicians it creates are now championed as a check on the arbitrary 
power of the bourgeoisie. Both the critics and the advocates of technology 
regard it as a self-perpetuating mechanism. The manner in which scientific 
and technological discoveries are made is often proclaimed to be sufficiently 
complex to preclude arbitrary manipulation by terrorists, demogogues, and 
other men of passion. Technology, engineering, systems analysis, data pro- 
cessing—-are all advanced in the name of predictability and planning and 
are frequently depicted as genuine improvements over the haphazard char- 
acter of the open market. Technology is also advanced in the name of 
peace, as witnessed both in the arms race and in international scientific 
exchanges. Finally, technology is seldom spoken of without reference to 
a last frontier where adventurism and the entrepreneurial spirit can be 
expressed in a pleasurable but innocent way (e.g., in exploring space). 
Thus, like the market in an earlier day, the technology upon which much 
of the present world economy depends is justified in the name of liberation, 
inevitability, rationality, peace, and pleasure. 

Lest this all sounds too much like history repeating itself, there is an 
important qualification to be added. And again it is Hirschman who sup- 
plies it for us: it is, he suggests, not history that repeats itself when we 
forget its lessons, but “identical and identically flawed thought-responses 
[when] the earlier intellectual episode has been forgotten” (p. 133). 
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The Use and Abuse of Biology: An Anthropological Critique of Sociobiol- 
ogy. By Marshall Sahlins. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1976. 
Pp. xv-+120. $8.00 (cloth); $3.95 (paper). 


Albert James Bergesen 
University of Arizona 


Sociobiology——another interloper, out to explain away our discipline, and 
of course we feel threatened and defensive. There is some reason, I suppose. 
After all, the biologists seem to want it all. E. O. Wilson has suggested that 
“sociology and the other social sciences, as well as the humanities, are the 
last branches of biology to be included in the Modern Synthesis” and won- 
ders “whether the social sciences can be truly biologicized . . .” (quoted on 
pp. x, xi). No wonder we react. Much of the reaction seems to be so much 
defensive posturing, maintaining intellectual lineages, and reaffirming the 
core assumptions of disciplinary clans. It is interesting that the economists, 
who must be part of Wilson’s “social sciences,” do not seem to get as upset 
by this as we do. Somehow, linking our behavior with that of animals and 
insects just does not seem to matter when it comes to the pressing questions 
of inflation, interest rates, money supply, and so on. Defensiveness seems 
to arise because of a sort of moral hierarchy among scientific disciplines, 
captured by the hard-soft distinction, or by the term “real” sciences (phys- 
ics, chemistry, etc.). When one of the disciplines toward the hard end ex- 
pands its domain at the expense of a softer discipline, a defensive reaction 
is generated. But expansion by a soft discipline into the domain of the hard, 
or real, sciences does not seem to generate the same reaction. Hence biology 
threatens sociology and anthropology, but not vice versa. 

Consider, for example, the interesting points made by Marshall Sahlins 
about the interplay between ideology and knowledge in the history of evo- 
lutionary theory. “Since Hobbes, at least, the competitive and acquisitive 
characteristics of Western man have been coniounded with Nature, and the 
Nature thus fashioned in the human image has been in turn reapplied to 
the explanation of Western man. The effect of this dialectic has been to 
anchor the properties of human social action, as we conceive them, in Na- 
ture, and the laws of Nature in our conceptions of human social action. 
Human society is natural, and natural societies are curiously human. Adam 
Smith produces a social version of Thomas Hobbes, Charles Darwin a 
naturalized version of Adam Smith; William Graham Sumner thereupon 
reinvents Darwin as society, and Edward O. Wilson reinvents Sumner as 
nature” (p. 93). A direct implication of this interplay between nature and 
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acquisitive society is that “from the idea of differential reproduction de- 
pendent on chance genetic and environmental shifts, selection successively ` 
became synonymous with optimization or maximization of individual geno- 
types, and ultimately with the exploitation of one organism by another in 
the interest of an egotistical genetic fitness [so that] . . . natural selection 
is ultimately transformed from the appropriation of natural resources to 
the expropriation of others’ resources” (pp. xix, 73). Important as these 
points are, the fact unfortunately remains that claims of ideological deter- 
minism made by anthropologists about biological subject matter do not 
have the same effect as claims of biological determinism made about an- 
thropologists’ subject matter. Although, to the extent that all sorts of ideas 
about maximization, cost-benefit analysis, and so on permeate biologists’ 
thinking, it may be that even though we seem the most intent on boundary 
maintenance, they may have become more the captives of the social sci- 
ences than sociologists have of biology. 

Some of The Use and Abuse of Biology reaffirms disciplinary boundaries 
and attempts to ward off the intruder by reaffirming the superorganic and 
the supremacy of the symbolic. This is extremely well done, and the reader 
feels somewhat reassured, except for the nagging question of just where 
culture really does come from which always creates some dobut about the 
purely cultural enterprise. The heart of the book, though, and half of its 
pages are devoted to an excellent exposition, and critical analysis, of the 
theory of kin selection, first proposed by W. D. Hamilton, as it is applied 
to human societies. The theory began with “a question of explaining the per- 
sistence of certain ‘altrustic’ behaviors, such as the raising of an alarm 
against attack which is likely to render the sentinel the first victim of 
predation, or actually giving one’s life in defense of the hive or horde. The 
contradiction is that such self-sacrifice will be selected against individually. 
As the organism practicing it is vulnerable to an early death, the genes 
responsible for it would disappear from the population’s stock. Yet it re- 
mains the empirical case that defense of the group at the risk to individual 
life is a propensity reproduced from generation to generation, that is, as a 
species-specific characteristic of certain birds and animals as well as social 
insects” (p. 19). The solution to this contradiction involved “transforming 
social altruism into genetic egotism by the observation that the ‘kin’ of the 
self-sacrificing animal, who share a certain amount of genetic substance 
with him, are often benefited by his act. Therefore, service to others can 
actually optimize ego’s ‘inclusive fitness,’ the proportion of his genes passed 
on to subsequent generations. This net advantage occurs in the measure 
that the benefit to the same genes as possessed by kinsmen is greater than 
the cost to one’s own reproductive success” (p. 20). 

Sahlins’s basic response to this as an explanation of altruistic action 
among human kinsmen is to point out that altruistic behavior has more to 
do with kinship obligations than with genetic closeness, because kinship 
“is not [a] genetic connection but quite generally . . . people of the same | 
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‘kind’; a notion of social identity, permuted into a system of differential 
value (kinship categories) ...” (p. 26). Kinship rules group people inde- 
pendently of genetic closeness, and altruistic behavior may be exhibited 
toward kinsmen who are closer to ego because of social ties yet farther away 
in terms of genetic ties. As an example Sahlins considers the problem pro- 
vided by rules of patrilocal residence. “From the point of view of a natural 
kinship, the bias would be twofold. It will consist of a selected sample of 
genetic kin, according to the residence rule, and it will position within the 
same group persons who are more distantly related to each other than they 
are to certain ‘kinsmen’ living elsewhere . . . insofar as the lineage is a co- 
operative and corporate group of joint estate, the factors determining re- 
productive success are organized independently of genealogical relation- 
ships” (pp. 27, 31). There are other good examples of contrary anthropo- 
logical evidence, the reading of which alone makes this book central for 
any assessment of the possibilities of using Hamilton’s kin-selection ideas 
for human societies. This critical review of kin selection ends with a reaf- 
firmation of the superorganic. “The reason why human social behavior is 
not organized by the individual maximization of genetic interest is that 
human beings are not socially defined by their organic qualities but in terms 
of symbolic attributes; a symbol is precisely a meaningful value . . . which 
‘cannot be determined by the physical properties of that to which it refers. 
... What is here at stake is the understanding that each human group 
orders the objectivity of its experience, including the biological ‘fact’ of 
relatedness .. . the objectivity of objects is itself a cultural determination, 
generated by the assignment of a symbolic significance to certain ‘real’ dif- 
ferences even as others are ignored” (pp. 61, 62). 

What then is the role of biology? Here Sahlins says he follows the logic 
of G. C. Williams, who argued that biology was physics and chemistry 
plus natural selection. For Sahlins, “culture is biology plus the symbolic 
faculty.” To paraphrase Williams, if you want to know the trajectory of 
a falling apple the principles of mechanics are sufficient. But if you want 
to know why the apple has waterproof wax on the outside and not else- 
where, or why it contains dormant embryos and not something else, then 
physics and chemistry are insufficient and a theory of natural selection is 
required. So with social behavior—biology can set ultimate limits, as phys- 
ics does for the apple, but it does not determine differences between social 
groups, any more than physics or chemistry alone decides whether the 
apple’s waterproof wax will be on the inside or outside. Differences in kin- 
ship organization, religious beliefs, and other social facts require a theory 
of symbolic attribution, much as the location of the waterproof wax requires 
an idea of natural selection. 
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The Master Architects: Building the United States Foreign Service, 1890- 
1913. By Richard Hume Werking. Lexington: University Press of Ken- 
tucky, 1977. Pp. xvi+330. $18.75. 


Donald P. Warwick 
Harvard University 


The title of this volume suggests another historical study of the Foreign 
Service with an accent on biography. In fact, it is a masterful portrayal of 
organization-environment interactions in which the “architects” are but one 
element of explanation. Richard Werking’s central questions are why and 
how, in the period from 1890 to 1913, the Foreign Service shifted from 
bumbling indolence and bureaucratic chaos to a potent instrument for ad- 
vancing U.S. trade interests. In answering these questions he underscores 
the constant interplay of three primary forces: economic interests favoring 
an expansion of exports; bureaucratic interests striving to protect old and 
win new jurisdictional territory; and personal interests in rationalizing and 
rejuvenating the Foreign Service. The beauty of the book is that, with no 
theoretical or ideological exhortation, it forces the reader to keep a constant 
eye on all three factors, and sometimes others. The careful documentation 
and the compelling chronicle of events simply do not permit one to slip 
into more aggregated or comfortable modes of interpretation. 

The Foreign Service at the end of the 19th century was ripe for reform. 
The hard-drinking, tobacco-spitting consular officers had a deservedly low 
image at home and abroad. Wilbur Carr, one of the leading reformers, was 
later thankful that the American consul could no longer “be truthfully pic- 
tured sleeping under the proverbial palm tree with his bottle beside him” 
(p. 4). But even more problematic was the organizational system to which 
the consuls were loosely tied. Training was nil, salaries were low, unofficial 
fee collection was rampant and a lure for the unfit, there was no system 
for promotions or inspections, and posts were often held by foreigners with 
stronger allegiances to local cronies than to the American government. The 
overriding defect, however, was the allocation of positions by the spoils 
principle. Each new administration brought a fresh debauch of the consular 
service, with turnover as high as 90%. While the self-image of incumbents 
was perhaps higher, the state of the diplomatic service was no better. 

The beginnings of consular reform sprang, not from a noble commitment 
to better organization, but from mounting dissatisfaction with the govern- 
ment’s promotion of exports. The economic depression of the 1890s per- 
suaded some businessmen and a few government officials that prosperity 
and peace demanded greater sales of American manufactured goods in for- 
eign markets. But this view was shared only by the foresighted. In 1890 
the average businessman had little appreciation of foreign commerce and 
even less of the role of the consular service in that endeavor. The Master 
Architects is essentially the story of how a handful of officials in the State 
Department, in alliance with a few enlightened capitalists, kindled the 
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interest of business and then the Congress in consular reform for greater 
commerce. Their clinching argument was that consular officers serving on 
the front lines of foreign trade could provide rapid and accurate market 
intelligence to firms lacking their own observation posts. 

The drama began in earnest when Gaillard Hunt of the State Depart- 
ment joined forces with two prominent businessmen to move a reform bill 
through Congress. Here and later the Congress, with its local orientation 
and its partiality for the spoils system, had to be coaxed and pushed to go 
along with rationalization. Frederick Emory advanced the movement by 
vastly improving the information on foreign markets gathered and pub- 
lished by the State Department. The action reached a crescendo during 
the tenure of Elihu Root as Secretary of State (1905-9) and Wilbur Carr 
as chief of the Consular Bureau. Root nudged Theodore Roosevelt to in- 
stall discrete pieces of a rationalized system through executive orders, while 
Carr thought out the specific lines of change and worked on many fronts, 
including Congress, pressing for its implementation. 

During this same period Huntington Wilson took parallel steps to ration- 
alize the diplomatic service and the bureaucracy of the State Department. 
Geographic specialization was introduced and the department’s antiquated 
information-handling and filing systems were modernized. The reform pro- 
cess continued under Secretary of State Philander Knox (1909-13), with 
a strong impetus supplied by the vigorous Bureau of Trade Relations. The 
organizational, if not the moral, culmination of this effort came with the 
Taft administration’s famed “dollar diplomacy,” a heavy-handed campaign 
to use American capital as a tool of foreign policy. The existence of a 
streamlined Foreign Service both facilitated and stimulated this economic 
activism as officials and bureaus strained to use their newly won spurs. 

The book offers a rich lode for political sociologists and organization 
theorists. Marxists will delight in Werking’s deft portrayal of the market 
forces tugging the consular service into the 20th century, but they may 
shrink from the emphasis given to individuals in this process. Economic 
determinism will have a difficult time explaining how promoters of reform 
operating out of the bureaucratic superstructure could raise the conscious- 
ness of the business community about their own class interests. Votaries of 
individualism in history will experience the same dissonance. Despite its 
title, this study shows that the scope for individual architecture is both 
augmented and constrained by economic imperatives, bureaucratic im- 
perialism, and political immobility. Organization theorists championing en- 
vironmental influences will feel vindicated in general and chagrined in par- 
ticular. Like the Marxists, they have long stressed the impact of environ- 
ments on the organization, implying that external forces are active and 
potent while the organization is sluggish and reactive. But Werking shows 
beyond question that the reformers created and cultivated constituencies in 
the State Department’s environment and thereby changed that environ- 
ment. In a now-familiar cycle, bureaucrats mobilized constituencies which 
then put pressure on Congress and the President to take actions favored 
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by the Department. And finally, the author deals a further blow to Web- 
erian notions of bureaucratic behavior. Hunt, Carr, and the other architects 
frequently stepped outside the chain of command to tend lobbies, to draft 
legislation for sympathetic Congressmen, or otherwise to engage in bureau- 
cratic politics. The author challenges us anew to develop a theory of bu- 
reaucracy which fits American reality rather than a theory of reality 
matched to a priori notions of bureaucracy. 

The great virtue of this book is that, by asking the right questions and 
pursuing them relentlessly, it both tests our theoretical imagination and 
forces us to be honest about interpretation. Sound in conception, though 
somewhat slow in style, The Master Architects should be required reading 
for students of organizations and can be read profitably by many other so- 
cial scientists as well. While making no claims to this effect and keeping its 
analytic paradigms backstage, the study is a model of sociological analysis. 


The Adviser. By Herbert Goldhamer. New York: Elsevier North-Holland, 
1978. Pp. x+195. $12.95. 


Gene M. Lyons 
Dartmouth College 


For Herbert Goldhamer, Tke Adviser was undoubtedly as much a search 
as anything else, a search through history to trace the role of political 
advisers in different times and cultures. For almost 30 years, until his death 
in 1977, Goldhamer was a member of the staff of the Rand Corporation, 
an organization that was established in the late 1940s in response to the 
special need for technical advice on military technology and that developed 
into a source of policy innovation and evaluation on a full range of public 
issues, foreign and domestic. In a preface, Goldhamer notes that there is 
now a growing literature on the contemporary role of political advisers, 
But there is no historical analysis, and this was the purpose that he set for 
himself in writing this book. l 

What Goldhamer does is look at a number of problems—the ways in 
which advice is given to political leaders, the selection of advisers, the 
relations between advisers and leaders, and the connection (or lack of con- 
nection) between advice and political decision making—and examine how 
a number of people have viewed them. He includes among his sources those 
who were advisers; those who were political leaders; some, like journalists 
and essayists, who were political observers and critics; and others who par- 
ticipated in political life and watched the relations of leaders and advisers 
from within. They range from Francis Bacon to Theodore Sorenson, from 
Aristotle to Charles de Gaulle, and, backward, from Henry Kissinger to 
Machiavelli. The result is something like a literary matrix with the prob- 
lems along the top, the sources along the side, and the observations of the 
sources in the cells. 
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This is not to say that all Goldhamer has done is to arrange his mate- 
rial in an orderly fashion. He has contributed, first of all, a sense of order 
and historical perspective to the problems of political advising, and this 
was a primary purpose in writing the book. He has also contributed a co- 
hesion to the discussion, which was certainly enriched by his own experi- 
ence as a political adviser, by his skills as a social scientist, by a style and 
a warm sense of language, and by a deep sensitivity to the human side 
of politics. 

But in the end, the book remains largely an orderly collection of obser- 
vations. Goldhamer makes his point that there are continuities in political 
advising and that the problems of how advice is given, of the access of 
advisers to leaders, and of the competition among advisers for the attention 
of leaders were common to earlier periods of history and are not uniquely 
contemporary phenomena. But history is also a vehicle through which we 
can learn what is special about the issues we deal with today, and such 
lessons are not fully and clearly developed. They are only briefly acknowl- 
edged and never completely drawn out of the multitude of experiences that 
he brings together. 

There is, in a sense, no cumulative development in the book. From the 
beginning, Goldhamer juxtaposes ancient and modern references to the 
problems that give structure to the book without any deep discussion of 
_ the historical circumstances that influenced the sources of political advice, 
the selection of advisers, or the nature of relations between advisers and 
leaders. It is one thing to understand that throughout history leaders have 
sought counsel in order to test their own ideas, to learn about things they 
did not fully understand, or to seek estimates of the possible consequences 
of alternative options. It is another, and perhaps more illuminating, to un- 
derstand how the sources of advice have changed over time and why, how 
different social structures and different political systems have shaped the 
processes of advising, and how the modern imperatives of science and tech- 
nology have had a special significance for the situation that we face today. 
Goldhamer -does treat these problems, but not in depth, or, as I said, in a 
cumulative way. He dips into history; he does not interpret historical 
developments. 

Goldhamer ends his book by making a point about morality in politics 
that is somewhat poignant in reflecting on recent American history and the 
role of advisers at the highest level of American politics. He refers, among 
others, to Woodrow Wilson’s adviser, Colonel Edward House, who said 
that the best politics was simply to do what was right. To do what is right 
presupposes, of course, knowing what is right, and that is a truth that has 
escaped as many leaders as advisers. But it is significant that this is the 
final note on which Goldhamer ends his book. For to know what is right 
in order to do what is right is a problem that not only transcends time 
and place, but also cuts to the heart of what democratic politics—and thus 
advising in the context of democratic politics—is all about. 
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- The Federalists-and the Origins of the U.S. Civil Service. By Carl E. 
Prince. New York: New York University Press, 1977. Pp. xiii--+381. 
$17.50. ` 


Richard Hume Werking 
University of Mississippi 


In the latter part of the 20th century many Americans automatically as- 
sociate the term “civil service” with a vast bureaucracy, filled with millions 
of gray individuals who have been appointed through some sort of merit 
system and who, once hired, are never fired. In The Federalists and the 
Origins of the U.S. Civil Service, Carl Prince has given us a book about a 
very different civil service, one which existed in the United States from 
1789 until 1801 during the administrations of Washington and Adams. It is 
refreshing to be reminded that, like all institutions, the civil service has a - 
history of its own, and not simply a present that we as onlookers have 
extended back into the past. 

This is not a study of the structure or operation of the executive branch, 
such as Leonard White’s administrative history in The Federalists (New 
York: Macmillan, 1948). Rather, Prince discusses the relationship between 
political party activity and officeholding that emerged during Washington’s 
first administration, It was this very link between party service and office- 
holding that civil service reformers a century later would be trying so hard 
to break. 

Prince limits his attention to four branches of the federal civil service: 
customs, internal revenue, judiciary, and post office. Customs service per- 
sonnel were stationed in ports large and small from northern Massachusetts 
to Georgia, and members of the internal revenue service traveled almost 
continuously through their districts to collect the whiskey tax. The judi- 
ciary included district judges, district attorneys, marshals, and court clerks, 
while the post office was a quasi-independent agency with a postmaster— 
often a printer or innkeeper—in almost every village and town. With each 
of these four services, Prince moves through the nation region by region 
and state by state, showing that many persons were appointed for politi- 
cal reasons and detailing how their appointments were related to political 
struggles at the local and national levels. The appendix contains several 
useful tables of data about the political affiliations, Revolutionary War 
service, class, and status of appointees. 

The book’s twin theses are reiterated throughout, in tedious and exag- 
gerated fashion. The first is that the nation’s first civil service was heavily 
politicized, contrary to what historians have generally believed, and the 
second, that Federalist appointees included a significant proportion of 
middle-class members. Prince contends repeatedly that his interpretation 
revises the “stereotype” of the Federalists as a strictly upper-class party 
and George Washington as a president who did not stoop to appoint for 
political reasons. For much of his evidence he makes good use of a large 
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body of “appointments papers” contained in the papers of George Wash- 
ington and in special State Department series—letters of application for 
office and material supporting these applications. 

Although the first thesis somewhat revises Leonard White’s classic study, 
other historians, including Carl Russell Fish in 1904 and Paul Van Riper. 
in 1958, have already observed that George Washington was very much 
a politician when it came to making appointments. A greater contribution 
is Prince’s point that the politicized federal service contained many men 
of the middle as well as upper classes and that, as a result, the Federalists 
were more a party of the “middling” sort than historians have hitherto 
assumed. (His definition of “party,” by the way, pertains to workers in- 
stead of just voters.) A moment’s reflection would make it eminently un- 
derstandable that these slots would attract many middle-class individuals. 
Yet Prince is correct that scholars have neglected this important charac- 
teristic of political society in the 1790s, and his work is a useful comple- 
ment to Sidney Aronson’s 1964 study (Status and Kinship in the Higher 
Civil Service [ Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press]) of the high 
er civil service in the 1780s and early 1800s. l 

This book helps point the way for other studies that should examine 
and delineate certain relationships more analytically and more fully. One 
of these is the connection between the politicized civil service and political 
behavior. Prince asserts frequently, but demonstrates rarely, that office- 
holders beholden to the Federalist party for patronage made a significant 
difference in the party’s fortunes (p. 104, for example). He cites and 
quotes from letters requesting appointments in part because of the “influ- 
ence” the writers would be able to wield on the party’s behalf; yet it is 
not clear how the influence was used and with what effect. A related ques- 
tion is whether the officeholders Prince describes really constituted a “pro- 
fessional” (undefined) party organization, what he also calls a “manage- 
ment structure” (pp. 44, 158). Without attention to the systematic and 
coordinated interaction of these individuals within a political context, it 
is precisely this structure and its effects that remain vague and undefined. 

Future studies will probably address these and other issues, such as the 
processes by which island localities gradually would be bound to a national 
political party and a national capital. Their authors will find Prince’s book 
of value. 


The New Liberty: Survival and Justice in a Changing World. By Ralf 
Dahrendorf. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1975. Pp. x-+-102. 
$5.95. 


Alex Inkeles 
Hoover Institution and Stanford University 


This small book contains Ralf Dahrendorf’s Reith Lectures presented over 
the BBC in 1974. Dahrendorf presents here his view of the much-dis- 
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` cussed world crisis of the seventies, which he characterizes as “a gigantic 
turbulence.” Of the numerous major currents involved in that process he 
elected to focus mainly on one, the challenge to personal liberty. Given 
that concern, it is no surprise that he most frequently alludes to or cites 
Jobn Stuart Mill, Karl Popper, and even Milton Friedman. 

For Dahrendorf, the background of the current crisis was a period in 
which we enjoyed “the progress of citizenship.” The gains made then in- 
volved the extension of rights and opportunities to those previously ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of political participation—a decent minimum 
income, social security, personal dignity, and the like. Unfortunately, 
Dahrendorf does not set precise dates for his implicit periodization of 
recent history, but the era seems to cover the fifties and to stretch well 
back into the years before World War II. His judgment of it is favorable, 
since it marked “enormous progress for millions of people [and] the privi- 
leges lost by some are infinitely outweighed by the opportunities gained 
for many” (p. 49). However, “the equality party has had its day” and 
now we need to mobilize our energies in support of new programs to gain 
“a new liberty.” 

Dahrendorf argues that the measures we took to achieve the progress 
of citizenship produced unintended and unwanted consequences which re- 
duced our liberty in the very process of extending it. We established great 
administrative services meant to make life secure and prosperous but in 
the process built a cage in which vast government bureaucracies and im- 
personal corporations of monstrous size have us ensnared. We sought to 
ensure everyone either employment or income, only to generate a burden 
so great that firms went out of business or adopted measures that created 
new unemployment. We pressed equality so far as to eliminate freedom 
of choice and to generate a pervasive dullness and drabness, a dearth of 
initiative, and a poverty of imagination. 

What is the way out? Dahrendorf wants neither “the authoritarianism 
of a small elite” nor “the egalitarianism of a tyrannic majority.” He af- 
firms “individual rights against anonymous powers, private or public.” 
His new model, which he calls “the improving society,” involves three 
principles: instead of further expansion, improvement of the conditions 
of life; as a substitute for the stress on affluence, an emphasis on good 
husbandry; and in place of a preoccupation with work, a broader focus 
on human activity. 

As a set of orienting principles these are certainly not objectionable, 
and to many they may seem very attractive. But what should be the con- 
crete embodiments of these general goals, and how are we to attain them? 
Unfortunately, Dahrendorf’s answer to the first question is very thin, even 
allowing for the restrictions set by the lectures. And he answers the second 
question hardly at all. 

For example, in response to the common complaint about the deteriora- 
tion of public amenities, Dahrendorf proposes that everyone should devote 
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a year of his life to public service. Certainly this is an idea to be taken 
seriously for various reasons, but it seems hardly likely to yield cleaner 
streets or more accurate and regular mail delivery. To ensure our medical 
services, he says, we need a clear commitment to support hospitals rather 
than department stores. Some would say we tried that and the result has 
been runaway costs and eventually a taxpayer’s revolt. Medical services 
deteriorated not because hospitals were denied special status, but precisely 
because the medical system was protected by the sort of secure arrange- 
ment Dahrendorf proposes—an arrangement which minimized responsive- 
ness to cost on the part of both consumer and producer. 

That Dahrendorf’s proposed remedies are disappointing is probably less 
serious than the possibility that his diagnosis is wrong. He says that equal- 
ity “is condition, not purpose.” But many will disagree—for them more 
equality is a significant goal in its own right. In any event, there are still 
too many, even in the most affluent nations, for whom a chance to work, a 
decent income, humane housing, and security of tenure and person remain 
privileges attained only by others. Even less has the “party of equality” 
lost its relevance in the international system. Dahrendorf is right in assert- 
ing that there is no gain “in spreading the wealth of nations so thin that 
everybody is equally poor and nobody happy” (p. 63). Nevertheless, 
clamor, tension, and turbulence produced by struggles over the division of 
the world’s wealth will surely keep the issue of equality alive and central 
for some time to come. Quality-of-life issues are certainly important, but 
those who feel their basic needs are not yet satisfied will understandably 
consider the intense pursuit of quality another of that set of luxuries which 
only the comfortable and well placed can afford. 

It will be apparent that I found Tke New Liberty disappointing, the 
more so since I consider Dahrendorf outstanding among contemporary 
sociologists for the cogency of his thought and the lucidity of his writing. 
Even in these 100-odd pages he has packed in more sage observations, 
trenchant comments, and pithy remarks than most sociologists manage in 
a thousand. His brief characterization of the dilemmas of the so-called 
socialist societies is up to the level of his best work. But his analysis of 
the problems of the societies variously dubbed capitalist, free, or market- 
economy systems does not go very deep, and the programs of action he 
suggests are casual and even superficial. If we are to have the “new free- 
dom” Dahrendorf calls for, it will have to be based on a more incisive — 
analysis of our condition and a more compelling exposition of a more 
substantial program of remedial action. 
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Class, Crisis and the State. By Erik Olin Wright. London: New Left Books, 
1978..Distributed by Schocken Books, New York. Pp. 266. $13.95. 


Anthony Giddens 
King’s College 


Class, Crisis and the State is one of the most interesting orthodox Marxist 
accounts of problems of class analysis to appear in recent years. The theme 
of the book is sobriety: Erik Olin Wright seeks to avoid what he sees as 
the extravagant theoretical pyrotechnics of certain brands of European 
Marxism in favor of a more modest approach that links theory closely to 
fact. His aim is to contribute to an emerging tradition of Marxist thought 
which attempts “simultaneously to engage in debate with mainstream so- 
cial theory and to develop a style of empirical research which advances 
Marxist theory.” Marxists should not merely dismiss quantitative research 
methods as the ideological encumbrances of positivist society: they should 
be prepared to draw upon such methods while connecting them to theory 
which penetrates below the level of surface appearances. 

The bulk of the book consists of three related essays, which the blurb 
describes as “lucid and bracing”: and so they are. One is concerned with 
the basic categories of class structure in advanced capitalism and includes 
a sympathetic but forceful critique of aspects of Poulantzas’s writings on 
that subject. The second attempts a long-term analysis of changes in the 
nature of the crisis tendencies, and responses to them, characteristic of 
different phases of capitalist development. The concluding essay takes up 
the difficult issue of bureaucracy and the state, attempting a systematic 
contrast between the writings of Weber and Lenin upon the nature of 
bureaucratic domination. 

The first essay, entitled “The Class Structure of Advanced Capitalism,” 
attempts three tasks: a description of Poulantzas’s views on the structural 
determination of class; a critical evaluation of these views; and an analy- 
sis of class boundaries, concentrating upon the “new middle class” or 
Poulantzas’s “new petty bourgeoisie.” Both Poulantzas’s mode of identifi- 
cation of the working class and his claim that the traditional and new 
petty bourgeoisie can be regarded as members of the same class are re- 
jected. In regard to the former, Wright shows that applying Poulantzas’s 
criteria to the American labor force yields the conclusion that only 23% 
of economically active males belong to the working class, and less than 
15% of economically active women. In and of itself, of course, this finding 
does not invalidate Poulantzas’s conception, but Wright finds other reasons 
to do so: Poulantzas employs an overly narrow interpretation of the divi- 
sion between productive and nonproductive labor in separating off the 
working class from other classes. In place of Poulantzas’s treatment of the 
relations between old and new petty bourgeoise, Wright substitutes the 
notion that class positions between the two main classes (capital and 
wage-labor) can be regarded as “objectively contradictory.” In other 
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words, such positions have some attributes of the class above them, and 
others of the one below them: or, as Wright puts it rather “gauchely,” 
they have “one foot in the bourgecisie and one foot in the proletariat.” 

Since this analysis is rather static and formal, in the second part of the 
book Wright sets out to complement it with a historical analysis. Because 
of the contradictory nature of capitalism, each stage of capitalist de- 
velopment there are impediments to accumulation that have to be over- 
come; but the attempts of capital to deal with such impediments produce 
new sources of obstruction of the accumulation process. The basis of the 
argument is the unoriginal but well-argued claim that the contemporary 
economic difficulties of capitalism can be understood as post-Keynesian in 
origin: Keynesian solutions to an earlier phase of capitalist development 
have caused new forms of crisis tendency to come into being. Wright’s 
discussion of state-directed monopoly capitalism owes a good deal to Offe’s 
writings. State-directed monopoly capitalism is characterized by “an ever- 
deepening politicisation of the accumulation process itself. It will become 
increasingly difficult to apply neutral market rationality to production; 
political criteria will become more and more central to production itself.” 

In such circumstances it becomes particularly important to consider the 
nature of the state, especially the question of how bureaucratic power can 
be challenged or dissolved. Both Weber and Lenin attacked this problem 
in works written at about the same time, works which were in part directed 
toward practical political ends and had concrete political consequences: 
Weber’s Parliament and Government in a Reconstituted Germany and 
Lenin’s State and Revolution. These addressed a range of comparable is- 
sues, although the two authors reached contrasting conclusions. Wright 
finds that each discussion has inadequacies, and that the inadequacies are 
in part complementary. Weber failed to grasp the relation between the 
spread of bureaucracy and class conflict and analyzed the need for “‘respon- 
sible” political leadership only against the backdrop of a capitalist order. 
Lenin, on the other hand, accentuated the connection between class and 
the bureaucratic state but did not accord sufficient attention to developing 
a theory of the internal dynamics of organizations. In a brief conclusion to 
his book, Wright argues that, in state-directed monopoly capitalism, it 
might be possible for parties on the Left to use the state apparatus as a 
basis for bringing about its own dissolution, a position which he links to 
Eurocommunism. 

There are some good ideas in this book, and it is an important contribu- 
tion to current debates: it should stimulate worthwhile controversy on its 
own account. At the same time, I think it has some definite limitations: 
(1) Although the framework Wright adopts departs substantially, and to 
good effect, from that of Althusser and Poulantzas, in my opinion it still 
has too many residues of their brand of structural determinism. The “di- 
verse modes of determination” Wright introduces in place of Althusser’s 
structural causality do not stretch to include an account of the conditions 
influencing class consciousness, or, more generally, actors’ self-understand- 
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ings of zhe circumstances of their actual and potential action. (2) There is 
a latent (suppressed) incompatibility between two of the sources Wright 
draws upon: Poulantzas and Offe. Offe’s account of the capitalist state, of 
the nature of class conflict in contemporary capitalism, and of processes of 
“commodification” and “decommodification,” is, in important respects, dif- 
ferent from and opposed to Poulantzas’s position. These contrasts could, 
and should, have been drawn out and examined in a direct way. (3) Wright 
seems to maintain an openly functionalist, or quasi-functionalist, stance in 
his work. I think that every type of functionalism, whether Marxist or 
other, stould be wholly disavowed. (4) Wright’s discussion of Weber and 
Lenin on state bureaucracy seems to me still to underestimate the impor- 
tance of bureaucratic domination as a threat to the realization of a socialist 
society in which the range of participation in the exercise of power by the 
mass of the population will be much more extensive than in liberal capital- 
ism. In this respect he is correct to suggest that his views have some affinity 
with Eurocommunism, in which problems of bureaucratic appropriation of 
power are also characteristically discussed in too sanguine a way. (5) It is 
not clear to me that Wright’s analysis of “contradictory class positions” of 
the old and new middle classes adds much to ideas developed by Renner 
and others many years ago. Moreover, to call certain “middle”-class posi- 
tions cantradictory, or even “doubly contradictory,” risks devaluing the 
notion of contradiction as applied within Marxism: for surely it is the 
proletariat which experiences the force of capitalist contradictions most 
acutely? 


Class, Race, and Worker Insurgency: The League of Revolutionary Black 
Workers. By James A. Geschwender. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1377. Pp. xv-+250. $13.95 (cloth); $4.95 (paper). 


Charles Tilly 
University of Michigan 


European students and workers were not the only ones to raise radical 
voices in May 1968. At the Dodge plant in the Detroit enclave of Ham- 
tramck, a wildcat strike brought into being the Dodge Revolutionary Union 
Movement (DRUM): nine black workers organized “to fight the racial 
discrimination inside the plants and the overall oppression of the black 
workers” (p. 89). The movement grew at Dodge, and black workers in 
other plants formed their own groups. By the beginning of 1969, the multi- 
ple movements——still based mainly in Detroit’s auto plants—formed the 
League of Revolutionary Black Workers. From then to a fatal split in’ June 
1971, the League involved itself in strikes, union politics, worker education, 
community organizing, and sustained discussion of theory and practice. As 
a teacher at Detroit’s Wayne State University, and then at the University 
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of Western Ontario, James Geschwender was in touch with a number of 
the League’s leaders throughout much of its turbulent history. Now he has 
used his recollections, extensive interviews, and a copious collection of 
pamphlets and clippings to write an “analytic history” of the movement. 

The final division of the movement fell along a classic fault line: the 
theoretical and practical choice between interpretations of the sufferings of 
American blacks as a consequence of (a) capitalist exploitation or (b) in- 
ternal colonialism. On the whole, proponents of the capitalist-exploitation 
model were prepared to ally themselves with other victims of capitalism, 
including nonblacks, while the colonial analysis coincided with insistence 
on black nationalism. Geschwender seizes on this confrontation as the 
frame for his own analysis of the position of black workers in Detroit, as 
the thread of his narrative of the League’s history, and as an invitation to 
resolve contradictions. 

The choice was, and is, no mere theoretical debate. DRUM and the 
League had to decide whether to cooperate with white workers and with 
the black bourgeoisie. They had to decide whether to concentrate on orga- 
nizing black workers at the point of production or to undertake a broad 
political program. They had to contend with the fact that black-white dif- 
ferences were generally more visible to black workers than were class differ- 
ences which cut across racial lines. Ultimately, argues Geschwender, they 
lacked an analysis of capitalism which would help them see racism as a 
historical consequence of capitalist development in the United States, jus- 
tify their taking on nonblack workers as allies, and orient them to organiz- 
ing black workers as exploited workers first of all. 

Geschwender’s adoption of the capitalism/colonialism framework has im- 
portant advantages, but it creates a disjunction between the book’s central 
argument and its main body of evidence. To evaluate and synthesize the 
capitalist-exploitation and internal colonialism models requires systematic 
evidence on the origins of black disadvantage; Geschwender provides no 
more than a useful but fairly conventional 60-page narrative of the black 
experience in Detroit and in the auto industry. More than half of Class, 
Race, and Worker Insurgency, on the other hand, goes into a step-by-step 
discussion of the formation, development, demise, and aftermath of the 
League; yet there is no systematic effort to explain its appearance, and no 
more than ad hoc lists of factors to account for its initial success and. ulti- 
mate decline. (So little interested is Geschwender in the standard apparatus 
of social-movement studies that he does not even have standard life his- 
tories for the League’s seven most prominent members; see pp. 171-72.) 
One might be able to rationalize this combination of theory and evidence 
by taking a pragmatic line: the proof of an idea’s validity is its effective- 
ness as a guide to practice. But Geschwender does not take that line, at 
least not explicitly. As a result, we are left with a sympathetic and well- 
informed narrative of a movement’s development, joined with a thoughtful 
but thinly documented assessment of the ideas debated by the movement’s 
members. 
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The Organization of Academic Work. By Peter M. Blau. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1973. Pp. x-+310. $17.00. 


Reece McGee 
Purdue University 


This is an important work in the sociology of American higher education 
and is long overdue for review in the pages of this Journal. Not easy read- 
ing (it is a research monograph reporting and discussing hundreds of re- 
gression analyses), The Organization of Academic Work is nonetheless a 
daring attempt to do something rather original: a structural analysis of 
higher education in which the principal variables are institutional qualities 
or characteristics. Data were gathered in 1968 from 115 colleges and uni- 
versities constituting a statistically representative sample of all four-year 
liberal arts degree-granting institutions in the country. Three major sources 
of information were tapped: (1) interviews with senior administrative offi- 
cials at all 115 schools, supplemented by questionnaires completed by 
deans; (2) published compilations of quantitative data on academic insti- 
tutions, such as American Universities and Colleges, AAUP salary surveys, 
etc.; and (3) questionnaires returned by 2,577 faculty members from the 
same 115 institutions. Data from these sources are carefully interwoven in 
a complex cause-and-effect model to investigate the effects of social struc- 
ture on social organization and practice in American higher education. In 
the course of lengthy analysis, frequent use is made of data from individ- 
ual faculty members, but the focus of the research is kept squarely on 
institutions and institutional types; this is a study of colleges and uni- 
versities, not of faculty members. 

The fundamental problem addressed is how American institutions of 
higher education resolve the dilemma imposed by the fundamental incom- 
patibility of bureaucracy with scholarship. Peter Blau puts the matter as 
follows: “For hundreds or thousands of people to be engaged in a common 
enterprise—an academic no less than any other enterprise—explicit pro- 
cedures are needed for organizing and coordinating their activities, which 
is [sic] not necessary in small groups. . . . Administrative machineries and 
procedures tend to bureaucratize an organization and the performance of 
tasks in it. But bureaucratic rigidity and discipline are incompatible with 
scholarship, which requires a flexible, imaginative approach to teaching 
that stimulates student interests and the freedom to explore original ideas 
and depart from established practices in the pursuit of knowledge” (pp. 
1-2). 

Three major themes weave together the multitudinous strands of empiri- 
cal findings, the description and explanation of which constitute perhaps 
75% of the actual text: (1) the characteristics of bureaucracy, as they 
appear (or fail to appear) in academic institutions; (2) the testing of the 
major generalizations about bureaucracy that Blau developed in his well- 
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known studies of government agencies by checking them against academic 
data (they hold up very well); and (3) the theme of the dilemmas posed 
by the juxtaposition, in the academic world, of bureaucratic structure with 
collegial norms and practice. (There are chapter segments on dilemmas of 
institutional size, of research vs. teaching, of local vs. cosmopolitan alle- 
giance, of the organization of academic work, of recruitment [for what?], 
of scientific advancement, and of the academic stratification or prestige 
system.) 

In the course of the discussion the reader finds reaffirmed empirically 
a lot of what “everyone already knows” about the social organization of 
American higher education, for example, the profound operation of what 
Robert Merton has called “the Matthew Effect” for both individuals and 
institutions (“To those that have shall be given”). But numerous surprises 
lurk within the pages as well. We are offered empirical evidence of several 
kinds, for example, to support the conclusion that, popular wisdom to the 
contrary, undergraduate teaching is qualitatively superior at large univer- 
sities than at small colleges, and that better students, at least, prefer the 
former institutional environment to the latter, in part for that very reason. 
It was particularly gratifying to me to discover that the operation of the 
academic stratification system, as described from inferior evidence by 
Logan Wilson, David G. Brown, Theodore Caplow, and myself, is com- 
pletely supported by Blau’s extensive data. 

Two other characteristics of the book must also be mentioned. First, 
while Blau’s data base is extensive and his sample apparently quite repre- 
sentative, much of the actual hypothesis testing consists of the cross-tabu- 
lation or regression of just one or two “indicator” variables. Thus the 
reader may often wonder just how indicative of the dimension under con- 
sideration a particular variable may be, and how certain Blau’s conclusion. 
Second, the presentation is sometimes flawed, particularly in earlier chap- 
ters, by near-incomprehensible prose. A paragraph on page 36 begins, for 
example, with the following single sentence: “One principle on which the 
assumptions about the causal orderings of variables is based is that char- 
acteristics over which academic institutions have no control may affect but 
cannot be affected by those that they can control, and the same principle 
applies, though less rigorously, to the differences between character-defining 
traits that cannot be easily altered and other factors that are more easily 
changed.” It is a disservice to the reader, it seems to me, to report impor- 
tant work in terms like these. A reader should not be required to go over 
a sentence three times—or even twice—to be sure what it is saying. Most 
of the book, fortunately, is better expressed. 

These are minor complaints, however. This is an important, fact-filled, 
myth-shattering work and should be on the shelf of anyone interested in 
higher education in this country. 
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Schooling and Achievement in American Society. Edited by William H. 
Sewell, Robert M. Hauser, and David L. Featherman. New York: Aca- 
demic Press, 1976. Pp. xxvii-+-535. $24.00. 


Bruce K. Eckland 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


It is not possible to capture the richness of the 15 papers in this volume, 
all but four of which are original, in a short review. The collection, edited 
by William H. Sewell, Robert M. Hauser, and David L. Featherman, is an 
outgrowth of a series of working papers and seminars on the achievement 
process sponsored by the American College Testing Research Institute. 
Most of the articles contain new findings on the process of status attain- 
ment, an area of research that traces both its substantive and its methodo- 
logical genesis to the work of Otis Dudley Duncan. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that this general body of literature, as exemplified by the pieces 
reported here, is the most cumulative in substantive results and the most 
methodologically sophisticated of all sociological research of the past 
decade. 

Written by 19 contributors, the articles are divided into three sections. 
The first includes chapters dealing with the influences of family background 
on educational and socioeconomic achievements and how these influences 
are mediated by social psychological variables; the interactive influences 
of motivation, ability, and family environment on academic performance; 
discontinuities in the timing of postsecondary education and the entry into 
work; and job-related factors as determinants of earnings. 

The second section is more focused, as it deals with the unique effects of 
school and schooling on cognitive and socioeconomic achievements, includ- 
ing papers on hours of classroom exposure, the contextual effects of stu- 
dent-body composition, changing values and aspirations in college, and the 
use of production-function models for assessing school effectiveness. The 
remaining papers, in the third section, address some methodological issues 
on the measurement of institutional effects and socioeconomic background. 

What to my mind is most compelling about the various articles in this 
book is the elucidation of the immense complexity of the process of status 
attainment and the interactive, nonrecursive nature of the numerous re- 
lationships found between individual attributes and family and school en- 
vironments. For example, John Atkinson, Willey Lens, and P. M. O’Malley 
argue that educational achievement is a dynamic process involving recipro- 
cal interactions among the component parts, including motivation and 
ability. Trevor Williams attempts to show that the child not only is influ- 
enced by family environment but also helps to determine it. Similarly, the 
work of other contributors, such as William Spady and Duane Alwin, points 
to the difficulty of disentangling the statistical association between: per- 
sonal attributes and other background characteristics, school resources, and 
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status attainment—the difficulty being due to the various feedback rela- 
tionships among these different types of variables. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that answers to some of the most 
fundamental questions in education and status attainment require an inte- 
grated, time-series analysis of at least three classes of variables: the struc- 
ture and internal processes of schooling and the family, along with the 
changing cognitive and socioemotional attributes of the individual. Yet 
seldom are the behaviors of the same individuals examined in different 
school and changing family contexts or are different individuals followed 
through the same social contexts for periods long enough that would allow 
us to draw unambiguous conclusions about the effects of schooling, which 
is the main question addressed in this book. Such studies ideally would 
benefit from experimental designs. However, short of this, there is an un- 
realized potential of well-designed studies within the natural range of hu- 
man variation and extant social institutions. As the editors of Schooling 
and Achievement in American Society note, the studies reported do not 
possess longitudinal data on national samples of schools or students of the 
kind necessary for answering the multifaceted questions they address. 

Nevertheless, readers cannot help gaining an appreciation of how quanti- 
tative multivariate analysis can add to our understanding of the complex 
processes of educational and socioeconomic achievement. Although some 
will claim that most work in this area is atheoretical, I would argue that it 
simply needs better data. 


Fathers, Mothers and Society: Towards New Alliances. By Rhona and 
Robert N. Rapoport and Ziona Strelitz. New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. 
x+421. $15.00. 


Thomas J. Cottle 
Harvard Medical School 


It would be difficult to determine why certain fields of. sociology become 
increasingly popular over time. Some areas of inquiry seem to wane, then 
return as if reborn because of some marvelous book or appéaling theoreti- 
cal or methodological breakthrough. One branch of sociology, however, that 
has retained its central position in the field is the study of the family. Liter- 
ally hundreds of articles are published each year on various aspects of the 
family system, the family in the context of culture and society, the family 
vis-a-vis other dominant institutions, the family and processes of socializa- 
tion, and the family’s division of labor, which means, ultimately, sex roles 
and sex-role specialization. And if we add io all this the extraordinary 
amount of literature on women, men, parents, and children, we are pre- 
sented with a lifetime of work attempting merely to organize the material, 
much less make conceptual or empirical sense of it. 
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Fortunately, amid all the studies, articles, and reports, one finds, occa- 
sionally, a truly impressive and substantial work that provides the very 
. organization that we crave and require. Not only that, in integrating the 
myriad reports and research findings of a speciality, such as the sociology 
of the family, these exceptional pieces of scholarship establish new insights 
and new directions for the field. Fathers, Mothers and Society, by Rhona 
Rapoport, Robert Rapoport, and Ziona Strelitz, is one of these monumen- 
tal efforts. It could only have been produced by people deeply immersed 
for decades in research on the family and social roles, and by people who 
would painstakingly cull materials of several disciplines, attitudes, and 
styles, 

For years, Rhona Rapoport and Robert Rapoport have been producing 
some of the most significant work on family social psychology. Their co- 
lossal knowledge of British and American social science and psychoanal- 
ysis is dazzling, but so too is their highly rational, controlled, and thought- 
ful ideology—their biases, as they call them. The very structure of Fathers, 
Mothers and Society reveals the humane and wise approach to family life 
that Rapoport and Rapoport have always evinced. But this book is par- 
ticularly special because it addresses the matter of parents, and it does 
something few books do, namely, trace the effect of family life, parent- 
child relationships, and the changing nature of modern families on parents. 
Furthermore, just as the book’s extraordinary literature review scans sev- 
eral fields of inquiry, so too do these authors acknowledge historical 
changes, not only in the family, as Shorter and Kett have documented re- 
cently, but in the intellectual and ideological perspectives of those men and 
women who have emerged as prominent students of the family. 

In the main, the book attempts to explore numerous approaches to the 
family and parent-child involvements over time. It begins with families 
barely forming, babies just being born, and it winds its way to a penullti- 
mate chapter, which I hope will be only the commencement of research 
undertaken by Rapoport and Rapoport and Strelitz. The chapter is entitled 
“Parenting with Adult Children and Grandparenting.” It is one of the 
finest overviews of a natural part of the human life cycle too often lost in 
our fascination with newborns and adolescents. 

The final chapter, not incidentally, may also become the basis of further 
work by these creative and indefatigable researchers. It carries the title 
“New Directions in Parenting.” For scholars and the popular audience as 
well, the very audience that consumes the words of the Bowlbys, Salks, 
Spocks, and Kellmer Pringles, this chapter is a highly worthwhile and sig- 
nificant one. America and Great Britain are feeling the weight and rhythm 
of a new social order that has its foundations in family living and in the 
roles and role relationships established first in these family worlds. Un- 
questionably, a great deal of foolish rhetoric spins around us everywhere. 
But in both countries (although American scholars tend to follow British 
research less assiduously than the British scrutinize ours) serious and hard- 
earned research findings are emerging every day. The picture continually 
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changes, as they say, as new arid still newer conceptualizations and ideol- 

ogies become formulated. Sadly, too many of us build our notions from | 
impressions and a few scattered idiosyncratic experiences; not enough of us 
use the library or our ingenuity often enough. Fathers, Mothers and So- 
ciety is a book born in part in the library, but not entirely so. Its three 
authors are exceedingly well-versed in the literature, much of it material 
that they themselves have contributed or influenced. I know of no better 
text on this most complex, delicate, and politically charged topic. The 
volume sets a standard of literature review and integration to be embraced, . 
and honored. 


Family and Society: Selections from the “Annales: Economies, Sociétés, 
Civilisations.” Edited by Robert Forster and Orest Ranum. Translated by 
Elborg Forster and Patricia M. Ranum. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1976. Pp. x+261. $12.95 (cloth); $3.45 (paper). 


Sarah Maza 
Northwestern University 


The decision by Robert Forster and Orest Ranum to make translations of 
articles from the Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations available to 
the English-speaking public will doubtless be applauded by scholars in all 
fields of the social sciences. In 1975 the Johns Hopkins University Press 
published Biology of Man in History, the first volume of this series of se- 
lections from the journal that gave its name to the most prestigious school 
of historical research in the past half-century. 

In Family and Society we are treated to a particularly rich feast of con- 
tributions gathered, as André Burguiére explains in the introduction, to 
illustrate a wide variety of approaches to the study of the family as the 
basic unit of social organization in past centuries. The chronological scope 
of the collection takes us from antiquity to industrial society, and the meth- 
ods exemplified range from the imaginative exploitation, in the perspective 
of the new social history, of sources that historians nowadays usually con- 
sider dreary, such as genealogies and legal texts, to a truly interdisciplinary 
use of demography and anthropology. 

The editors of this volume chose all but one of these articles from a spe- 
cial issue of the Annales (no. 27, July-October 1972) devoted to the his- 
tory of the family, and at times one feels that their respect for the inten- 
tions of the editors of the original volume has led them to sacrifice cohesion 
for high quality. Nearly all of the articles are excellent, and some of them 
(Duby’s, Bourdieu’s, and Depaw’s, for example) have already been ac- 
knowledged as major contributions to their respective fields. Yet if one 
attempts to read the collection as a continuous sequence, the combination 
of chronological, geographical, and methodological shifts can be discon- 
certing. 
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Some essays deal with broad questions on a very general level, for exam- 
ple, Nicole Belmont’s article, with which the volume opens. Starting from 
the well-known gesture of Roman fathers ceremonially lifting up a new- 
born child if they wished to recognize it, Belmont has uncovered a fasci- 
nating series of analogies with gestures and terms in other cultures where 
childbirth is associated with a fall, and socialization with the act of—liter- 
ally—‘raising.” 

Broader still in scope are the last two contributions. André Burguiére’s 
provocative—and highly speculative—article, entitled “Belated Marriage 
and the Spirit of Enterprise,” disputes the notion of a “dual sexual behav- 
ior” in early modern Europe: in the 17th century, he argues, belated mar- 
riage “became consolidated as the keystone of an ascetic outlook upon life” 
(p. 247), and since, contrary to what some historians believe, there were 
very few outlets for repressed sexuality outside of marriage, asceticism 
among Catholics as well as Protestants led straight to sublimation and to 
the Weberian “spirit of enterprise.” Francoise Lautman, in the concluding 
article, argues on the same level of generality against the Durkheimian 
hypothesis of an “asphyxiation” of the family by industrial society. 

Less immediately accessible, and certainly more convincing, are several 
essays based on case studies, whose conclusions have important implica- 
tions, both historical and methodological. A careful study of the geneal- 
ogies of leading families in the region of Macon in the 11th and 12th centu- 
ries has led Georges Duby to conclude that political confusion around the 
year 1000 led to a strengthening of lineage into what we know as the feudal 
system. Jacques Depaw, working on illegitimate pregnancy records in 18th- 
century Nantes, uses the evidence of a decline in sexual relations between 
masters and servants and of an increase in consensual unions among the 
lower classes as proof of new definitions of the family and new attitudes 
toward sex at both levels of society. And Pierre Bourdieu’s fieldwork on 
Béarnais peasants of the early 20th century serves as the basis for a bril- 
liant theoretical discussion, “Marriage Strategies as Strategies of Social Re- 
production,” in which he argues that internalized norms rather than explicit 
rules, strategy rather than principles, govern the pattern of marriages in 
certain societies, ruthlessly sacrificing some of their members, and curtail- 
ing the possibilities of social mobility. 

Family and Society should be read as a festschrift to the spirit of the 
Annales, a splendid example of careful monographic works and intelligent 
uses of interdisciplinary skills, rather than a collection focusing narrowly 
on any specific problem inherent in the study of the family in history. There 
is much to be said for this type of presentation, but one can only deplore 
the lack of an introduction by the American editors which would have clari- 
fied their intentions. . ' 

The translators, Elborg Forster and Patricia Ranum, deserve our un- 
qualified praise and gratitude. Anybody who has wrestled with the partic- 
ularly daunting combination of technicalities and rhetorical flourishes char- 
acteristic of Annales French will appreciate the courage of their under- 
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taking. Their precise and elegant rendition of prose as difficult as that of 
Pierre Bourdieu could alone justify the whole enterprise. 


Solid Gold: The Popular Record Industry, By R. Serge Denisoff. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Bocks, 1975. Pp. xxii+504. $5.95 (paper). 


Edward R. Kealy 
New York City 


Since its publication four years ago, R. Serge Denisoff’s Solid Gold has un- 
derstandably become a staple in the popular culture literature. A richly 
detailed portrait of the popular record industry, it instructs the reader in 
how pop music—a cultural artifact which now generates greater receipts 
than films do and is second only to television in mass impact—is produced, 
distributed, and marketed; that is. it tells how pop music becomes popular. 
The book provides a solid factual base and a working sketch of a concep- 
tual framework for a sociology of contemporary music. 

Denisoff structures his book by tracing the musical “product’s” career 
from its start with struggling, ambitious musician-composers through the 
record/radio distribution system to its reception by a large, if fragmented 
and fickle, mass audience. Drawing on contacts he made as a music journal- 
ist and on his complete familiarity with trade publications, he is able to 
supplement his analysis with many direct quotations and documentary ex- 
hibits gleaned from well-placed informants. Along the way he usefully inte- 
grates almost all the previous scholarly research on popular music and 
lyrics, the youth culture, the media, mass culture, and the music industry, 
relying particularly here on the work of Paul Hirsch. (The core of Deni- 
soff’s analysis of the music industry with the added benefit of an organiza- 
tional theory perspective can be found in Hirsch’s The Structure of the 
Popular Music Industry [Ann Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 
1970].) 

Denisoff shows that popular music is not monolithic in its musical con- 
tent or homogeneous in its audience characteristics. A valid concept of pop- 
ular music must conceive of it as a conglomeration of “taste units, social 
groups, and musical genres” which will have a unique structure in any given 
space and time; it results from a process wherein “people select what they 
like from what they hear” (p. 39). The available evidence which he mar- 
shals indicates that age, race, class, and education account for much of the 
variation in musical tastes. However, the primary popular music experience 
no longer consists of the personal interaction of musician-performers with 
a community of listeners who share a mutually cultivated taste. For a profit, 
record companies have taken on the task of recruiting, developing, and find- 
ing audiences for musician-composers, as well as subsidizing the creation of 
pseudo-events where their music can be appreciated (concerts, festivals, 
nightclubs, radio shows, etc.). 
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By concentrating his research on the organization and functioning of 
record companies, Denisoff provides the basis for understanding the rela- 
tionship between the organization of art production and the form of the art 
product itself, a task increasingly seen as essential to the sociology of art 
(e.g., see Barbara Rosenblum, “Style as Social Process,” American Socio- 
logical Review, vol. 43 [June 1978]). We learn, for example, why it is im- 
portant that songs be of a particular length (for radio play), and how the 
size and type of audience desired for a record will influence the musical 
arrangement and compositional style of the song (the larger the desired 
audience, the less purist and ethnic the style). However, Denisoff stops 
short of a musicological analysis of popular compositions as organization- 
ally constrained art forms. He also makes little explicit use of familiar 
sociological concepts to aid his analysis, except for demography and a ram- 
bling delineation of the “belief system” of record industry insiders (p. 138) 
and the “gatekeeper” roles of radio and print media (pp. 216 ff.). f 

He does show clearly the necessary condition for music to become na- 
tionally popular—the commitment of well-financed commercial organiza- 
tions which can support extensive distribution networks and promotional 
staffs. But he has more trouble explaining what it is about any particular 
recording that makes pecple so responsive to it. This is understandable 
in that his primary sources, music industry executives and performers, ad- 
mit they are in constant danger of losing touch with what “the folks out 
there” (p. 422) want to hear. Denisoff points out that the music industry 
is always performing a confounded post hoc analysis of popular taste. Good 
pop music is that which has sold well; and yet, selling well is often a func- 
tion of how well the record companies can market the music. 

Denisoff justifies the effort he put into this encyclopedic volume with the 
observation that “an industry that touches so many people deserves serious 
attention” (p. 470). But the sociologist who is not fascinated by music in- 
dustry minutiae to the tune of over 500 pages of text will find the blow- 
by-blow descriptions of Elton John’s early publicity campaigns, the travails 
of various record promoters trying to “break” a record on radio, the lengthy 
profiles of record company “images,” the subtle editorial differences among 
magazine record review sections, the details of payola scandals and obscure 
right-wing campaigns to suppress popular music, and a breakdown of the 
predilections of the popular music audience more than he or she needs to 
know. A revised edition would, I hope, put these topics in proportion, elim- 
inate the frequent repetition of anecdotal information, and correct the no- 
ticeable number of typographical errors while preserving the author’s lucid . 
and often ironic narrative style. 

A more serious limitation of the work is its commitment to a static, cross- 
sectional study of the music industry as it is “now”; that is, 1969-74. 
Many of the constant references to specific pop groups and industry figures 
are already dated. In fact, the title itself, Solid Gold, is obsolete: as a re- 
sult of more extensive and effective marketing through direct radio adver- 
tising and film soundtracks, the new industry standard for a successful 
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popular recording is the platinum record, which is awarded for albums sell- 
ing a million copies, twice the gold record standard. On the other hand, the 
cross-sectional approach also excludes historical data which would allow an 
analysis of the larger social forces affecting the structure and fate of the 
record industry. For example, historians remind us (see Roland Gellatt, 
The Fabulous Phonograph [New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 1975]) 
that the record industry experienced enormous success before, in the twen- 
ties, and then was almost obliterated by the combined effects of the De- 
pression and the introduction of cheap radios. The record industry’s cur- 
rent fragile, symbiotic relationship with the radio and film industries (so 
vulnerable to changes in government regulatory policies), the ferment in 
advanced electronic technologies, and the fluctuating leisure budgets and 
tastes of record buyers all suggest that the structure of this industry will 
not be as Denisoff.describes it when it enters the eighties. However, Deni- 
soff could be relied upon to provide again a comprehensive, well-grounded 
picture of a complex culture industry. 


Strategies for Communication Research. Edited by Paul M. Hirsch, Peter 
V. Miller, and F. Gerald Kline. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 
1977. Pp. 288. $18.50 (cloth); $8.95 (paper). 


Everett M. Rogers 
Stanford University 


Strategies for Communication Research contains 13 chapters dealing with 
three methodological issues: mass media organizations, measurement, and 
time. Paul Hirsch is a sociologist at the University of Chicago Graduate 
School of Business whose interests include the study of mass -media insti- 
tutions, Peter Miller is a study director at the University of Michigan’s 
Survey Research Center, and Gerald Kline is a professor of mass communi- 
cation and journalism at the University of Minnesota. Each part of the 
book consists of an overview chapter (Hirsch on communication organiza- 
tions, Miller on measurement, and Kline on the concept of time), followed 
by several original chapters by other authors (typically defining an un- 
usual and advanced methodology in communication research). These are 
by Gaye Tuchman, Barbara Phillips, William McPhee, and Joseph Turow 
(in the section on organizations); Charles Cannell, Gerald Kline, Susan 
Greendale, and Eric Fredin (in the section on measurement); and Robert 
Arundale, Neil Cutler, James Dunowski, Robert Krull, and Albert Paulson- 
(in the section on time). 

The result is three somewhat separate “books.” What they have in com- 
mon is that each deals with a departure from usual research methods in. 
mass communication. Each sophisticated advance is explained and then 
illustrated with data from a communication study. These chapters are 
thoughtful and difficult; some seem unnecessarily mathematical, contain- 
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ing many formulas. In the process of demonstrating the methodological ad- 
vances, most chapters also describe useful concepts and theories for under- 
standing mass communication behavior. 

This book represents 2 major and important departure from the domi- 
nant paradigm of past research on the effects of mass communication, a 
field of study that began in the 1950s with Claude Shannon and Warren 
Weaver’s linear model of the communication event. Investigation has fo- 
cused mainly on the individual-level effects of communication, as deter- 
mined: by source, channel, message, and receiver variables. Such inquiry 
dealt predominantly with how a source influences the cognitive, affective, 
or overt behavior of a receiver. During the 1970s, however, communication 
scholars have begun to realize that the linear approach to communication 
is overly simple, because much communication behavior is of a convergence 
nature (ie., participants exchange information in order to move toward 
a shared meaning). 

Convergence models of communication focus on information relationships 
among individuals as they occur in a process over time. Appropriate meth- 
ods for pursuing these models in research require departures from the typi- 
cal procedures of the past, in which data about a large number of variables 
were gathered from large samples of individual receivers and then subjected 
to a cross-sectional analysis using a computer program like SPSS. 

Hirsch, Miller, and Kline’s book provides leads for these new approaches 
as they might involve mass communication organizations, the measurement 
of information relationships, and time. Such new tools will be of interest 
not only to sociologists of mass communication, but also to other social 
scientists studying human behavior who are dissatisfied with the overly 
simplistic, individualistic, and cross-sectional models and methods that may 
dominate these other fields. , 

This book does not include such promising quantitative methods at net- 
work analysis or such qualitative approaches as in-depth case studies of a 
process. And it could be more convincing if it showed the advantage of each 
new method in comparison with more conventional alternatives. But I feel 
that the book represents a beginning in an important new direction. 


_ The Distant Democracy: Social Inequality, Political Resources and Politi- 
cal Influence in Norway. By Willy Martinussen. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1977. Pp. viii +246. $19.50. 


John Higley 
Australian National University 


In this excellent translation of his 1973 book, Willy Martinussen investi- 
gates the extent and sources of inequalities in political participation in Nor- 
way. The data are taken from a national sample of the electorate immedi- 
ately before and after the 1969 parliamentary elections (which resulted in 
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a narrow victory for a four-party “bourgeois” coalition government). The 
comprehensiveness of this investigation is the book’s main novelty. Its im- 
portance is the finding of large disparities in political participation, and 
therefore presumably in political equality, even in a small, homogeneous 
population that has long been imbued with egalitarian, democratic, and 
participatory norms. 

` Martinussen first describes inequalities in direct political action, voting 
and electioneering, and participation in politically salient organizations. He 
finds that only tiny minorities made use of all these channels in 1969 and 
that, at most, 40% of citizens were politically active beyond merely voting. 
He asks how this pattern of political stratification was related to barriers 
deriving from ecological factors and to the unequal distribution of resources, 
such as time, money, and education, implicit in. the stratification system. 
Ecological barriers are found to be low, but access to resources, especially 
membership in politically salient organizations, is found to be an important 
explanatory variable. A convergence of political and social stratification is 
thereby indicated. 

The ways in which voters’ political attitudes and orientations mediate 
between opportunities to participate and actual participation are examined 
next. Using 30 survey items, Martinussen reaches these conclusions: “‘Citi- 
zens ascribe great power to the public authorities and a large majority con- 
sider this power is wielded with rough impartiality. ... A third of the voters 
think politics have slight importance for their daily lives and many consider 
its importance limited. Information about and interest in politics...is... 
moderate. The majority find politics complicated and unintelligible and 
judge that they themselves have small chances of exerting any influence 
over it” (pp. 81-82). This combination of voter perceptions is what Mar- 
tinussen characterizes as “distant democracy.” 

Does this mean that Norwegian voters were generally satisfied with po- 
litical outcomes in 1969? Using additional measures, Martinussen finds that 
voter satisfaction was “fairly widespread” but that dissatisfaction did not 
correlate positively with the degree of political participation. Indeed, “the - 
most satisfied participate most, and the least satisfied participate least” (p. 
88). This is accounted for by the interplay of educational level, organiza- 
tional participation, and various mediating attitudes. 

Martinussen then devotes three chapters to the factors which contribute ` 
to political alienation, by which he means apathy, a sense of helplessness or 
system remoteness, and a distrust of parties. In an analysis of variables too 
complex to summarize, he finds that (1) alienation is inversely related to 
the “degree of establishment” as measured by middle age, urban back- 
ground, and occupational prestige; (2) it is inversely related to middle- | 
class status and to class consciousness irrespective of class; (3) generally, 
women are more alienated than men; and (4) alienation is weakly or am- 
biguously related to lack of current "family political activity, intensity of 
local politics, and exposure to television. 

The analysis is then pulled together by dividing Norwegian voters into 
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the politically “indigent” and the politically “affluent” according to pos- 
session of nine political resources. Sizable minorities (at least) are shown 
. to be “indigent” in all these respects. This political poverty is concentrated 
among the unorganized, the uneducated, and those without autonomy in 
their work situations, specifically, fishermen and manual workers and, on 
other dimensions, rural dwellers, women, the young, and the elderly. 

After noting that politically alienated and indigent voters tend to hold 
somewhat more radical views on certain issues, Martinussen ends with a call 
for measures which would diminish the unequal distribution of political re- 
sources and increase the basis for direct or participatory democracy. How- 
ever, he points out that there is no reason to expect the adoption of such 
measures exactly because those who would benefit from them, the political 
poor, lack the means to force their adoption. 

I want to emphasize that, although it is a Norwegian study, The Distant 
Democracy is not aimed at specialists on Scandinavian or European soci- 
eties. One does not have to possess any detailed knowledge of Norway, or 
even have any special interest in that society, to profit from the book. 
Throughout, Norwegian detail and research are relegated to footnotes, and 
the problems and variables discussed are largely common to all Western 
societies, as is the conceptual framework. 

In these respects, the book is an important addition to the literature on ~ 
political participation. In particular, it is a model of what can be done with 
a national voting study, both substantively and methodologically. It should 
generate many useful comparisons and contrasts, and should find its way 
onto graduate seminar reading lists in this area. 

In my view, Martinussen’s emphasis on the extent of political alienation 
and poverty is debatable. Most of the survey items used to operationalize 
these concepts are quite general, and they frequently turn up fairly limited 
differences between the “indigent” and the “affluent.” Moreover, the 1969 
elections were unusually placid, which suggests that the data could as easily 
be interpreted as depicting an electorate that was not aware of any pressing 
problems and was, in consequence, largely minding its own business. In 
short, “depoliticization” might be just as apt a characterization of many 
voters’ stances as “alienation” or “poverty.” Of great interest, therefore, 
would be a replication of this study in the entirely different, highly politi- 
cized circumstances of the post-EEC referendum national elections in 1973. 


Inequality in the Peruvian Andes: Class and Ethnicity in Cuzco. By Pierre 
L. van den Berghe and George P. Primov. Columbia: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1977. Pp. xvii+324. $17.50. 


William Mangin 
Syracuse University 


Pierre van den Berghe and George Primov present, in this book, an attempt 
at analvzing class and ethnic factors in the Cuzco region of the southern 
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Peruvian Andes. The Department of Cuzco ranges from snow-capped moun- 
tain to tropical jungle and has close to 725,000 inhabitants: Of them, 
125,000 live in the capital city of the department, also called Cuzco, an 
old city located in a beautiful valley at about 12,000 feet above sea level. 
The study was done during a 17-month period, July 1972 to November 
1973. The authors and their families lived in San Jeronimo, a market town 
12 kilometers southeast of Cuzco. They were assisted by two Cuzquefios, 
Gladys Becerra and Narcisco Ccahuana, both speakers of Quechua and 
Spanish. The authors do not speak Quechua. They interviewed several hun- 
dred people, lived and observed in the area, and did archival research. 

When I first looked through Inequality in the Peruvian Andes J read the 
introduction; chapter 6, dealing with class, ethnicity, and language; and 
chapter 11, the final chapter, entitled “The Structure and Dynamics of In- 
equality.” I concluded that it was not a very good book. What is interesting 
has been said before, the rest is van den Berghe fitting Peru into a scheme 
developed from his previous work in South Africa, Kenya, Nigeria, and 
Guatemala. I suppose I was also annoyed by the authors’ implication that 
they had discovered and analyzed correctly social situations that others 
have been writing about for the past 100 years. 

Upon reading the whole book, I changed my view. I think it is a good 
and useful piece of work. There is a fine historical chapter, there are good 
chapters on the political and the economic structures, and three excellent 
descriptive chapters on rural areas, market towns, and the city of Cuzco. 
The seventh chapter, “The Institutional Framework of Class and Ethnic 
Relations,” is the most ambitious combination of description and editorial- 
izing in the book, and I think it is successful. The authors underplay the 
importance of race, but they do justice to the complexity of the class and 
ethnic mix in the region. The sections on godparenthood and religion are 
very good. The sections on fiestas, kinship, sex, and household do not seem 
as good. The sections on the army, the school system, municipal authorities, 
and the national bureaucracy are good. An earlier section on SINAMOS, 
a government propaganda and promotional bureau, is the best deinuee 

_of that important agency that I have seen. 

In rereading the introduction and the final chapter I still find them weak. 
The introduction misuses the concept of “region of refuge” of Aguirre Bel- 
tran, and, in fact, on page 5, van den Berghe and Primov say that “it is 
perhaps stretching a point to call the whole of the department of Cuzco 
a region of refuge.” The introduction is full of straw men, dead horses, and 
other familiar figures. It is mildly self-serving. It takes a long time to say. 
that whether one is a Marxist or not it is easy to see that poor Peruvians, 
Indian and non-Indian, are exploited by foreigners, mainly North Ameri- 
cans, and by rich Peruvians many of whom have connections to foreign 
companies. The last chapter rehashes the introduction. I would have pře- 
ferred a shorter conclusion, or one more related to the middle of the book. 
I would also have liked to see a longer appendix on field methods. 

The section on cultural dynamics, chapter 6, I liked much better on re- 
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reading. It is unfortunately dominated by what I consider a silly question- 
naire. The authors also devote more space to language differences (admit- 
. tedly very important) than to power differences. The chapter also suffers 
from their unwillingness to label a social category that they keep running 
across and need in their description. Social scientists and other writers 
on Peru have generally used the word “cholo” for this group. Most, in- 
cluding myself in 1954, have realized that it is often a pejorative word in 
Peru and is also a category not readily identified by Peruvians. It does, 
nonetheless, refer to an important intermediate social category, and if they 
did not like the term they should have coined another. In spite of these 
faults I think they have made a valiant attempt to analyze a complex situ- 
ation no one else has treated very well. 

Any student of Peru will have to read this book. For a nonspecialist, I 
consider it the best book written on the Peruvian mountain area that at- 
tempts to cover a whole region. Because I do consider it an important book 
I would like to take the rest of this review to point out a few things I did 
not like. I think van den Berghe and Primov are too quick to accept the 
white Peruvian view that Quechua is on the way out. Whites have been 
saying that since the European conquest and there are more Quechua 
speakers now than there were then. They refer to the polyglottal abilities 
of the upper class in Lima where many people,speak a second European 
language, but they minimize the fact that thousands of Indians in Cuzco 
are bilingual and thousands more in Puno just to the south are trilingual in 
unrelated languages. There is not enough about tourism, something that is 
very important in Cuzco. There is nowhere near enough about the influence 
of Lima on Cuzco and the importance of provincial organizations in Lima 
for home cities and villages. They do not deal with the tremendous influ- 
ence of radio (bilingual, unlike the press), newspapers, and movies. Nor 
do they devote enough attention to night clubs, bars, restaurants, and par- 
ties, things I would consider crucial to understanding Cuzco social struc- 
ture. 

A portion of the funding of the project came from the U.S. government 
and was designated for the study of brothels. One of Senator Proxmire’s 
aides spotted the title while looking for a publicity item for Proxmire. It 
was given his “golden fleece” award and made the national news. Van den 
Berghe defended the study and, to my mind, dismissed Proxmire quite ap- 
propriately. There is, unfortunately, only one paragraph (p. 234) on broth- 
els in this book. 
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Social Change and Political Participation in Turkey. By Ergun Ozbudun. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976. Pp. xiii-+-254. $13.50. 


Richard G. Braungart 
Syracuse University 


Significant changes occurred in the relationship between society and politics 
during the 18th and 19th centuries. Before that time, the church and state 
were considered above and independent of society. With the rise of the 
intellectual and middle classes, power was gradually wrested from tra- 
ditional elites and rooted firmly in society and the economy. With the ex- 
tension of constitutional rights and universal suffrage, subjects became 
transformed into citizens with certain privileges and responsibilities. By the 
20th century, state control had shifted from political autocracy to elected 
social groupings, and thus was born the concern over political participation. 
In contemporary Western societies, this is all taken for granted, and we 
now feel “entitled” to many of these hard-earned rights our predecessors 
fought to achieve. This not the case in the majority of countries around the 
world. Only recently have many of the “rapidly developing” societies made 
the transition from monarchy or “oriental despotism” to republican forms 
of government. One such case is Turkey, and one documented history of 
this struggle toward democracy is Ergun Gzbudun’s Social Change and Po- 
litical Participation in Turkey. 

Turkey has now had a quarter century of free national elections, and this 
work is the first sophisticated and thorough social scientific analysis of 
voting behavior in that country. Employing an ecological analysis of sub- 
national aggregate voting data, Özbudun offers a carefully conceived case 
study of a heterogeneous Middle Eastern society undergoing rapid socio- 
political change, Although the multiparty tradition in Turkey goes back to 
1945, national survey data were not available before 1960; therefore the 
present study concentrates on the period 1960-73. 

In the introductory chapter, the author sets forth his theoretical design 
and methodology. Political participation, the focus of the study, is defined 
as voting behavior. Socioeconomic change or modernization is assumed to 
affect four dimensions of political participation, namely, nature (autono- 
mous-mobilized), motives (deferential-instrumental), bases (communal-— 
class-based), and amounts (increase-decrease in government demands and 
services). Major hypotheses regarding the effects of socioeconomic modern- 
ization on the various dimensions of political participation suggest that 
modernization tends to increase autonomous, instrumental, class-based par- 
ticipation, and the expansion of politically relevant strata. 

Chapter 2 analyzes the historical transformations of social cleavages and 
the growth of the multiparty system in Turkey. Özbudun argues here that. 
the traditional territorial center-periphery cleavage in Ottoman Turkey was 
replaced by a functional or instrumental class-based cleavage. After the 
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turn of the 20th century, numerous political parties emerged representing 
various group factions or interests. The “center-dominated” Republican 
Peoples Party (RPP), which grew out of the Union and Progress Party of 
1908, favored centralized, secularistic, and nationalistic Turkish objectives. 
The RPP coalition comprised military-bureaucratic elites and local land- 
lords who dominated Turkish politics until after World War II. The 1950 
election represented a turning point in Turkish politics. The RPP was voted 
out of office, and for the first time in Turkish history, the government 
changed hands by free elections. The Democratic Party (DP) emerged vic- 
torious because of its appeal to the new middle class, alienated religious 
leaders, and peasants. In one sense, Ozbudun argues, the victory of the DP 
represented the ascendancy of the periphery over the center, as shown by 
the decline in power of traditional officialdom and the rise of professional 
and economic forces. 

Chapter 3 evaluates the effect of equality, mobility, and organizational 
involvement on political participation. The focus is on the distribution of 
land and income, geography, social mobility, access to education, and asso- 
ciational activity in Turkey, as these factors have affected participation. 
While the population doubled over the past 35 years, Turkey witnessed an 
increase in social and geographic mobility which coincided with a decline 
in voting participation. Unfortunately, without additional national attitu- 
dinal survey data, Ozbudun was unable to assess the social psychological 
meaning of voter decline. 

Chapter 4 deals with regional differences in voting participation. Recent 
trends indicate extreme shifts and variation in voter turnout within Tur- 
key’s nine regions. The 1960 election is interpreted as the beginning of a 
new alignment of social forces. Election results suggest that voter alle- 
giances in the late 1960s were qualitatively different from those of the 
1950s, with changing regional bases for the two major parties. The RPP 
picked up strength in more modern regions and lost in less developed areas, 
while the Justice Party (JP), formerly the DP, did the reverse. Party gains 
and losses were attributed to voter responses to new economic issues, espe- 
cially rising prices and unemployment, further corroborating the theme of 
functional cleavages as opposed to traditional center-periphery divisions. 

Chapter 5 probes urban-rural differences in political participation. Find- 
ings suggest that place of residence was a major source of variation in vot- 
ing behavior. Rural areas regularly surpassed cities in voting turnout. This 
„was due in part to the greater social conformity and mobilized participation 

exerted by village leaders, as compared with the more autonomous and in- 
‘dividually motivated voting behavior in urban areas. Chapter 6 focuses on 
the socioeconomic correlates of voting participation and party votes using 
province-level data. Analysis confirms the observation in 1969 of a signifi- 
cant negative association between voting participation and level of socio- 
economic development. Special attention is given to the decline of voting 
‘participation, the negative relationship between voting and provincial mo- 
dernity, and recent shifts in party votes. 
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Chapters 7 and 8 concentrate on political participation patterns among 
the two major strata that comprise the largest majority of Turkish voters: 
the peasants and the urban poor. Again, the major finding of this section 

- directs attention to the inverse relationship between socioeconomic develop- 
ment and voting participation—voting rates failed to increase with village 
and urban modernity. Ozbudun’s analysis focuses on the high levels of mo- 
bilized participation among Turkish peasants, especially in the less devel- 
oped villages, which he attributes to the traditional notables’ (wealthy 
landlords, tribal chiefs, village leaders) ability to secure high voter turnout. 
Chapter 8 probes the aggregate socioeconomic characteristics of the urban 
migrant poor and their propensity toward political participation. Contrary 
to what one might expect, urban migration in Turkey has not created a so- 
cially and economically destitute mass with a radical and disruptive style 
of politics. The urban migrants’ high level of socioeconomic mobility and 
their adjustment to city life, in combination with the efficient use of politi- 
cal machines, resulted in increased support for more conservative political, 
parties in the 1950s and 1960s. These urban poor were more responsive to 
“sectorial inducements” and inclined to engage in autonomous, class-based 
politics. 

In his concluding chapter, Ozbudun points out that the election results 
of 1973 confirm the observations discussed earlier in his book. Once more, 
the RPP emerged as the strongest party in Turkey, while the JP declined 
in popular support. The RPP appealed to the left, made impressive gains 
in the more developed regions, increased its urban strength, and picked up 
a sizable lower-class vote. Voting trends in 1973 were consistent with the 
central thesis running through Gzbudun’s study—accelerating moderniza- 
tion within Turkish society tended to increase autonomous, instrumental, 
and class-based political participation and to decrease mobilized, differen- 
tial, and communal-based participation. 

These findings appear particularly relevant for comparative analysis. 
First, this study did not support some of the predictions of the social mo- 
bilization theory, specifically that social modernization increases political 
participation. Second, the negative association between voting and moder- 
nity was not anticipated and remains unexplained. In the absence of more 
intensive attitudinal data, this negative association might be attributed to 
the ongoing realignment taking place within Turkey. One thing appears 
clear, however. Over the last 30 years, the authoritarian-bureaucratic single- 
party system has been replaced by a multiparty system dominated by pe- 
ripheral forces. Turkey has experienced the emergence of two major na- 
tional political parties, similar to the Anglo-American electoral system. 

The major criticism that could be leveled at this work is its lack of ade- 
quate national survey research daia necessary for more intensive study of 
the attitudes and motives that underlie Turkish voting behavior. I hope —— 
that this will be corrected in the future, and that Turkey will begin to con 
duct and benefit from nationwide surveys. More to the point, Ozbudun has 
made a fresh and highly original contribution to the study of social change 
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and political behavior. Impeccable in design, writing style, and interpreta- 
tion, this insightful book provides a model of scholarship for both Turkish 
and American social scientists, and I would rate it along with the early 
American voter studies. This is a pioneer study, destined to become a clas- , 
sic in Middle Eastern political sociology. 


Ethnicity in an International Context: The Politics of Disassociation. 
Edited by Abdul A. Said and Luiz R. Simmons. New Brunswick, N.J.: 
Transaction Books, 1976. Pp. 241. $12.95. 


Ronald J. McAllister 
Northeastern University 


The introduction to this collection of essays suggests that it “should serve 
as an invitation to the student of politics to raise . . . methodological ques- 
tions with his discipline” (p. 13). This is indeed true precisely in the way 
that the editors, Abdul A. Said and Luiz R. Simmons, intend, but unfortu- 
nately it is true in another way as well. One of the stronger contributions 
in the book comes from the editors themselves in an insightful essay on the 
ethnic factor in world politics. What they call in question there is the via- 
bility of the notion that the nation-state is “tke analytical tool for under- 
standing international politics” (p. 16; my italics). Instead, they suggest, 
ethnicity or ethnic consciousness is playing an increasingly important role, 
and state-nationalism “is undergoing serious, and perhaps fatal, stress” (p. 
18). Their challenge to students of politics—to recognize that the age of 
ethnicity in international affairs is upon us—is indeed a serious method- 
ological one. In their view, traditional political scientists will find it difficult 
to explain the plethora of ethnic conflicts which have appeared around the 
globe in the 20th century. 

At the same time, however, a more serious challenge to the discipline is 
unconsciously presented by most of the 10 remaining chapters. Basically, 
it is this: to find some theoretical context in which to understand ethnic 
conflict in general. The volume makes one wonder whether the student of 
international relations might have more to learn from journalists or his- 
torians than from more theoretically oriented structural anthropologists, 
sociologists, or political scientists. Many of the essays in this collection 
would lead one to an affirmative conclusion. 

Some of the essays are factual, documented reviews of historical events: 
the Croatian resolution of March 17, 1967; the constitutional organization 


_of Cyprus in 1960; the establishment of the Black Caucus in the U.S. Con- 


gress. Some provide a more instructive look into the power of neoethnic 
movements: the reasons for Swiss neutrality, the tensions of political au- 
tonomy in the Soviet Union, the battle for cultural independence in Quebec. 
But few of the chapters offer the kind of penetrating insights for which one 
might hope. Few are oriented to telling the reader anything about ethnicity 
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in general, only about the particular circumstances of different ethnic peo- 
ples. 

It is the authors (mostly political scientists with an attorney, a psychi- 
atrist, and a humanist providing diversity), of course, who must bear the 
burden for the volume’s lack of inference. At the same time, however, the 
editors could have done more. The book cries out for better organization 
and more thematic integration. As an example of what could have been 
done, it might be noted that three chapters deal with the subject of lan- 
guage conflict in various parts of the world (Quebec, Africa, and India). 
These chapters could well have been pulled together and introduced in a 
systematic way that extracted the themes discussed. Actually, little in the 
way of an introduction appears in the book and nowhere is there any at- . 
tempt at integration. zs 

This is unfortunate because some of the chapters have real merit. Walker 
Connor’s “The Political Significance of Ethnonationalism within Western 
Europe” is somewhat too brief but still reveals a good deal of insight. Ali 
Mazrui’s chapter, entitled “The Afro-Saxons,” dealing as it does with the . 
residual racism of the English language and its need to be reformed for 
African purposes, also makes a contribution, although it does not quite fit 
with most of the other essays on international politics. 

After reading the essays in Ethnicity in an International Context, one 
is left with the distinct suspicion that to the editors the most important 
chapter in the book is their own. The dust jacket, in fact, devotes fully 
three-quarters of its summary to this one chapter and the remainder to the 
rest of the 200 pages of essays. One suspects, too, that the methodological 
challenge which the book raises in the first chapter will never be answered 
by “students of politics” because the profundity of the question is not fully 
realized. As noted, however, it seems clear that the editors themselves do 
not quite appreciate the severity of their challenge. There is in this book 
a certain combination of modest insight and oversight which does not rec- 
ommend it to those seeking to understand better the general character of 
the new ethnicity in the modern world. 


Perspectives in Italian Immigration and Ethnicity. Edited by S. M. Tomasi. 
New York: Center for Migration Studies, 1977. Pp. viii+-216. $7.50. 


Joseph L. Albini 
Wayne State University 


Perspectives in Italian Immigration and Ethnicity, edited by S. M. Tomasi, 
is a compilation of papers presented at the Symposium on the State of 
Italian-American Research, which was held at the Cosa Italiana of Colum- 
bia University, May 21-22, 1976. The symposium was sponsored by the ~ 
Center for Migration Studies, an institute whose purpose and goals are well 
suited to the task of evaluating the state of research on Italian Americans. 
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_ Since 1964 this center has dedicated itself to encouraging the study of his- 
torical, sociological, legal, and other aspects of migration and ethnic-group 
_ Interaction. 

The discussion of the topic of the symposium is placed in historical per- 
` spective by a short introductory essay on the meaning of “the new eth- 
nicity.” The author, Michael Novak, emphasizes the point that whereas so- 
cial scientists in the past believed that the different cultures of the world 
were moving toward a new “one-world” or universal form of culture, the 
modern international trend seems to indicate the opposite; that is, in search- 
ing for their identity many people are looking toward their past in an effort 
to discover their ethnic roots. This trend gives an additional purpose to the 
need for developing research in the area of ethnicity. The authors of most 
of the papers in this symposium address themselves to this purpose, con- 
centrating primarily upon the need for further research concerning Italian 
Americans. 

In a paper entitled “Ethnicity, Social Class and Mental Health,” Joseph 
Giordano suggests that we should study both the functional and dysfunc- 
tional effects of family socialization in reference to ethnicity. He argues that 
an ethnic family-socialization process may produce a strong sense of be- 
longing and identity for the individual but it may also produce aspects such 
as ethnocentric resistance to change and suspicion of people who are differ- 
ent. By researching these types of theoretical questions, suggests the author, 
perhaps we can learn why Italian-American youngsters have one of the 
highest high school drop-out rates and why so few complete college. 

Frank Arricale expounds a similar theme in his paper, “Italian Ameri- 
cans and Myths,” when he questions the functional and dysfunctional as- 
pects of life in the Italian-American ghetto. Arricale notes that, in contrast 
to Italian Americans who live in Italian-American neighborhoods, those 
who live outside the ghetto neighborhoods have less drug addiction, fewer 
school drop-outs, and fewer family break-ups than do non-Italians in these 
neighborhoods. Both of these papers serve to bring into focus a question 
which is vital and generic to any discussion of the new ethnicity; that is, 
How can we produce, on the part of an individual, a feeling of pride and 
identity toward his or her ethnic group while avoiding the accompanying 
risk of producing the negative results of ethnocentrism? 

Several papers speak to the issue of obtaining data necessary to the study 
of Italian-American ethnicity. Rudolph J. Vecoli’s essay, “Italian-Ameri- 
can Workers, 1880-1920,” offers valuable information concerning the lo- 
cation of historical records, collections, and other data on this topic. 

Equally valuable in this regard are Gianfausto Rosoli’s “Sources and 
Current Research in Italy on Italian Americans” and Olha Della Cava’s 
report of current research being conducted on the topic of Italian Ameri- 
cans by the members of the American Italian Historical Association. 

Other papers offer information on Italian Americans on a variety of 
topics: their involvement in the Fascist movement, their participation in 
the American political process, and their territorial spread and location in 
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the United States. One paper discusses the state of Italian-Canadian studies. 

The book ends with a very interesting and thought-provoking paper, “The 
Italian Immigrant Experience: Views of a Latinamericanist,” by Ralph ' 
Della Cava. He argues convincingly that the Latin American experience of 
Italian immigrants in reference to the degree and nature of their involve- 
ment in crime, political movements, and other social phenomena is substan- 
tially different from that of Italians who immigrated to the United States. 
His arguments lay the basis for many interesting hypotheses worthy of con- 
sideration by scholars interested in Italians and Italian Americans. 

In conclusion, this book, the papers of which are arranged as chapters, 
helps to fill a void in the literature on the potential and problems of re- 
searching the Italian-American experience. A few of the papers lack any 
substance to make them really valuable. On the other hand, the majority 
not only make for interesting reading but will be of value to those inter- 
ested in conducting research among Italian Americans. 


The Structure of Sociological Inference. By W. Baldamus. New York: 
Barnes & Noble, 1976. Pp. x--238. $17.50. 


Adrian C. Hayes 
University of Michigan 


This is an unusual and rather idiosyncratic book on the method of socio- 
logical theorizing. W. Baldamus points out that the methods of theory con- 
struction practiced at present are largely intuitive and uncodified; he wants 
to make them manifest and to convert intuitive skills into reproducible 
techniques governed by explicit rules. In order to do this, he takes a broad, 
developmental approach to the discipline, using such concepts as “scien- 
tific paradigm” and “collective errors” to look for significant changes in the 
formal structure of theorizing. In this way he attempts an explication of 
the method of theorizing associated with the central trend in sociology 
today. 

This is not an easy undertaking, and while Tke Structure of Sociological 
Inference has some interesting observations, on the whole it is very disap- 
pointing. Baldamus appears to have difficulty keeping his main goal in clear 
focus, and his discussion rambles and digresses in numerous directions. In 
the space of some 200 pages he considers the role of paradigms and col- 
lective errors in the growth of scientific knowledge, the vagueness of socio- ` 
logical terms, current trends toward trivialization, the “false dichotomy” of 
theory and research, functionalism, the “Marxian trend,” the methods of 
survey research, the Kantian theory of categories, the significance of Hegel’s 
use of pleonasms and paradoxes for theory building, and much more. As 
a result, his discussion on any one of these topics lacks depth and is gener- 
ally vague, and the book as a whole lacks coherence. 

The style of writing is frankly awful. The book abounds with expressions 
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__like “the gainful net advantages of this development” (p. 84), and sen- 
tences such as “the main trend of the development of the problem is more 
obfuscate than any other trend” (p. 84). There are also frequent contra- 
dictions. Sometimes Baldamus refers to a plurality of theoretical methods - 
(e.g., pp. 3, 11), but on page 9 he boldly announces that there is only one 
method at present. He admits that this claim “sounds incredible,” but is 
. confident that the professional theorist “will readily agree with it.” He then 
promises that in a later chapter he will fully explore the question why 
there is only one method, but in fact he never does. Piecing together the 
implications of different passages, I think that what Baldamus means to © 
say when he asserts that there is only one method is that there is only one 
method at present which actually shows any promise of succeeding. In any 
case, I mention this to illustrate the sort of difficulties the reader has in fol- 
lowing the convolutions of Baldamus’s discourse. 

Baldamus organizes his account of the development of sociology in such 
a way as to gain some understanding of the underlying theoretical meth- 
ods. A special approach has to be used since these methods are latent and 
generally hidden by “institutionalized incognizance” (p. 32). He uses a 
certain “sociological theory of knowledge” (p. 48) which allows him to 
make inferences about the methods associated with trends from observing 
the cognitive errors which they produce. Baldamus does not give us a clear 
statement of this theory of knowledge, however, and the ensuing analysis 
of the development of sociology seems unnecessarily complicated, and some- 
times so arbitrary in its selection as to be misleading. At one point, for 
example, he seeks to characterize the theoretical side of the central trend 
of functionalism by discussing Parsons. Baldamus looks exclusively at sec- 
tions of The Social System (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1951) dealing with 
the pattern variables. This is hardly enough to characterize Parsons’s style 
of theory building as a whole, and when he goes on to describe these ideas 
as “the methodological kernel. of functionalism” (p. 104) he borders on 
absurdity. Although he uses the concept of paradigm in analyzing the de- 
velopment of sociology, there is no mention of Robert Friedrichs’s book 
on the subject (The Sociology of Sociology [New York: Free Press, 1970]). 
There is also no recognition of quantitative techniques more complex than 
contingency tables, and no attempt to compare his approach to theory con- 
-- struction with those of Arthur Stinchcombe, Jack Gibbs, and others. 

The main finding from all of this is the explication of a method which 
allegedly is emerging in the mainstream of sociology, and which depends 
almost exclusively on the manipulation of conceptual dichotomies. The ori- 
gins of this method go back a long way, but it is particularly in the present 
crisis that “a new form of speaking has been brought about” (p. 19). It is 
impossible to summarize adequately this method here, but the gist of it is to 
use three conceptual dichotomies in any case of theory building. The first 
two should be what he calls “symmetric” and are cross-classified to produce 
a typology with four cells. The third dichotomy should be “asymmetric,” 
and this is superimposed on the typology to throw one diagonal into relief 
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and, within this diagonal, to give one cell preeminence over the other. This 
method is repeated as a sequence of mental experiments, each time adjust- 
_ing the definition of the dichotomous concepts until the cells on the second 
diagonal (i.e., the one left without emphasis) “turn out to be empty” or 
“manifest themselves as meaningless, as irrelevant or as obsolete as pos- 
sible” (p. 206). Baldamus argues that the shortcomings of Parsons and 
others are a consequence of their working too exclusively with symmetric 
dichotomies. These can be combined and recombined in an infinite number 
. of ways, but the resulting classificatory schemes lack explanatory power. 
With the “technique of asymmetric dichotomization,” Baldamus contends, 
the necessary element of restriction is introduced into theory building, and 
we can look forward to genuine discoveries and explanations. ' 

Baldamus is quite possibly onto something here. Unfortunately, his prose 
is particularly opaque when he writes about dichotomies and dualisms, and 
he explores their contemporary relevance by making a detour through Kant 
and Hegel. He never clearly defines “symmetric” and “asymmetric.” His 
book is not intended as a “how-to” manual, but it would certainly have 
been helpful if he had included an example of applying the technique of 
asymmetric dichotomies to generate some explanatory propositions. At one 
level I am reminded of Lazarsfeld’s technique of elaborating the relation- 
ship between two variables by introducing a third, and Baldamus mentions 
this (p. 127) but without any direct comment on the relations between the 
techniques. Baldamus needs to clarify the method he is proposing before 
we can evaluate it intelligently. 

This book was originally planned as an elementary text, but in its present 
form it is obviously too confusing for that. On the other hand, it lacks the 
focus and careful weighing of arguments and evidence to be recognized as 
an original contribution to the field, although it is certainly an imaginative 
piece. There is no question that reading this book is hard work. In my 
opinion, it is not worth the effort. 


The History and Nature of Sociological Theory. By Daniel W. Rossides. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1978. Pp. xvili+567. $13.95. 


Leonard Beeghley 
University of Florida 


In this book, Daniel Rossides attempts to “show how liberal society has 
influenced the assumptions, methods, conclusions, and problems of socio- 
logical theory” (p. 2). With a contribution to the sociology of knowledge 
in mind, he begins with a chapter on “sociology and liberalism,” in which 
liberalism is equated with the rise of capitalism and a middle class in the 
West (p. 4). Part one describes the origin of liberal society, and the basic 
transformations in the western view of nature and human nature that oc- 
curred between the years 1200 and 1800. In the remainder of The History 
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and Nature of Sociological Theory, Rossides sketches the development of 
sociological theory with chapters on Vico, Montesquieu, Condorcet, Saint- 
Simon, Comte, Spencer, Sumner, Ward, Durkheim, Simmel, Pareto, Weber, 
Cooley, Thomas, Sorokin, and Parsons. Each chapter is organized around 
the theorist’s “philosophy and method” and “substantive work” and con- 
cludes with a note on his relationship to liberalism. These 16 theorists were 
selected as “representative” on the basis of “the following criteria: origi- 
nality, influence, basic ideas and values, and temporal and national context” 
(p. xvii). The book is copiously footnoted and has an excellent index. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of problems. The major one is that 
Rossides does not show the connection between liberalism (or capitalism) 
and sociological theory. Instead, he explicates each person’s theory and 
then asserts in his conclusion that each operated (in some way) in the lib- 
eral tradition. For example, he says that Parsons’s work “can be thought of 
as an attempt to free late-liberal thought from the presuppositions of early- 
liberal social science” (p. 492). Yet he did not mention liberalism or its 
connection to Parsons’s theory when explicating that theory. Or, to take 
another example, Simmel “helped to readjust the philosophy of the Enlight- 
enment to the needs of industrial capitalism” (p. 326). But again, Rossides 
has not mentioned capitalism or its connection to Simmel. This problem 
occurs in every chapter. . 

More generally, Rossides’s overall thesis contradicts Robert Nisbet’s now 
famous argument in The Sociological Tradition (New York: Basic Books, 
1966) that sociology arose as part of a conservative reaction to the French 
and industrial revolutions. Rather than confront this disagreement in a sys- 
tematic way, Rossides dismisses Nisbet’s work in a footnote (p. 147). 

Some other problems with the book are as follows. It is not clear why, 
on the basis of the criteria mentioned above, Vico, Ward, and Sumner 
merit chapters while Marx and G. H. Mead do not. Mead, in fact, is vir- 
tually never mentioned (the index contains two references to him); Marx’s 
work is granted four pages (pp. 241-45). Nonetheless, Rossides says that 
“as a pioneer contributor to the sociology of knowledge . . . Marx will be 
represented on every page of this study” (p. 3). : 

Further, the book is often confusing. For example, Rossides identifies 
seven different versions of positivism (pp. 9-10). In the midst of describ- 
ing positivism, he says that “there is a general consensus that the methods 
of the natural sciences are applicable to human nature and human behav- 
ior” (p. 9). This statement seems to imply that sociologists can construct 
theories after the pattern of the other sciences. But then he says that “em- 
pirical science precludes the ideal of rational—or general or systematic— 
knowledge or theory” (p. 10). These two statements appear to be inherent- 
ly contradictory. As another example, Rossides opens the chapter on Vico 
by arguing that his “early philosophical essays clearly reveal his antira- 
tionalism and contain the seeds of his later work in social science. Vico’s 
core objection to Cartesianism was that it either neglected the moral sci- 

ences or else sought to absorb them into natural science” (p. 66). Readers 
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are likely to be confused by this, since neither rationalism nor Cartesianism 
have been explained. Finally, Rossides’s criticisms of the theorists are often 
unclear because of his florid style of writing. For example, one of his criti- 
cisms of Parsons is that “his fluid, stretched out, fluctuating, cybernetic, 
maturating ‘societal community’ is never stated as a problem” (p. 491). 
Readers are not likely to understand extended descriptions like this, and 
they appear throughout the book. 

It is possible to write clear and penetrating analyses of sociological theo- 
ries, either from a sociology-of-knowledge perspective or in terms of the 
theories themselves. An example might be Lewis Coser’s Masters of Socio- 
logical Thought (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971). There 
are others. For the reasons noted above, I doubt that this book is one of 
them. 


The Legal Needs of the Public: The Final Report of a National Survey. 
By Barbara A. Curran. Chicago: American Bar Foundation, 1977. Pp. 
xxxvi-+382. $25.00 (paper). 


Richard Lempert 
University of Michigan Law School 


Both the title, Tze Legal Needs of the Public, and the subtitle, The Final 
Report of a National Survey, of this volume are, quite fortunately, inapt. 
The report does not seek to quantify the legal needs of the public or to 
determine whether “needs” are being “met,” and we are told by both Bar- 
bara Curran in her preface and Spencer Kimball in his foreword that this 
“final report” signifies the beginning and not the end of data analysis. This 
study (which I shall call the ABF study) is a joint undertaking of the 
American Bar Association Special Committee to Survey Legal Needs and 
the American Bar Foundation. It is the most recent of a number of survey 
studies that have sought information on popular attitudes toward lawyers 
and the legal system, the public’s experience with lawyers and the legal 
system, and the past incidence and distribution of situations where indi- 
viduals might have benefited from legal services. This last focus has led 
some people to characterize this research as research on “legal need,” but, 
as Curran recognizes, situations where lawyers might have aided respon- 
dents are not necessarily situations where respondents needed lawyers. The 
fact that a problem is in some sense “legal” does not mean that an individ- 
ual acting alone or with lay help cannot resolve it satisfactorily nor does it 
mean that it makes economic sense to hire a lawyer whenever professional . 
help promises an incremental advantage. 

Earlier surveys of this nature, reviewed in chapter 1 of Curran’s report, 
are limited in important ways. Some do not interview enough people, sev- 
eral do not seek enough information from those they do interview, and most 
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of them sample respondents in ways that seriously limit the generalizability 
of their findings. The ABF study avoids these deficiencies. With the aid of 
the National Opinion Research Center, a straight random sample of house- 
holds was drawn and 2,064 persons living in these households were inter- 
viewed. When responses are appropriately weighted to reflect differences in 
household size, the results approximate a random sample of noninstitution- 
alized adults living in the contiguous 48 states. While comparisons with 
census data reveal some of the biases commonly found in large national 
samples of adults (e.g., women and whites are oversampled while the less 
educated and those who have never married are undersampled), differences 
between aggregate sample characteristics and census data are never more 
than a few percentage points. The interviews were lengthy—requiring an 
average of an hour and a half to complete—and wide ranging. Most of the 
questions posed seek information about actual experience. Respondents are 
asked whether they have ever encountered any of 40 “problems” (e.g., — 
acquiring real estate, wage garnishment, divorce, employment discrimina- 
tion, and estate planning) that might have been the occasion for legal help. 
For most problems, reported encounters trigger questions about the help 
actually sought. Respondents are also asked about their actual contacts 
` with lawyers, whatever the reason for the consultation. Other portions of 
the questionnaire probe the respondents’ attitudes toward lawyers and the 
legal system, ask respondents what actions they would take in six problem 
situations, and capture the basic demographic information on which much 
of the data analysis turns. 

Taken as a whole, the ABF survey is impressive, but it is not without 
its problems. Some are iamiliar, inescapable by-products of the survey 
method, The most important is that reported experience is colored by per- 
ception and memory, psychological processes affected by social status and 
culture. For example, mean educational level is significantly higher among 
respondents who claim to have experienced consumer problems, constitu- 
tional problems, employment problems, and problems with government 
agencies than it is among those not reporting such problems. One wonders 
wheiher the more educated actually experienced more problems of these 
kinds or whether they were simply more prone to perceive difficulties. The 
latter interpretation is supported by the fact that the average number of 
problems reported by those reporting at least one problem is highest in the 
most amorphous of the problem categories: constitutional rights. Among 
blacks and Latinos the pattern is truly striking. Those reporting at least 
one violation of their constitutional rights report an average of 4.9 viola- 
tions. Torts is the next most likely to be repeated of the 11 problem cate- 
gories. Those reporting at least one tort report an average of 2.1. 

Vicissitudes of memory and perception may also account for an apparent 
anomaly in the data. When respondents are asked to list, by categories, the 
total number of problems they have encountered over the course of their 
lives, the average number of problems reported by the oldest age group 
(55-++) is less than that reported by the middle age group (35-54) in nine 
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of the 11 categories and less than that reported by the youngest age group 
(18-34) in six categories. While some of these differences may reflect the 
increasing incidence of problematic behavior in recent years, particularly 
among the young, it is likely that the older respondents did not in their 
youth define as problematic situations which today would be so defined. 

The ambiguity inherent in reports of experience means that one may not 
be justified in treating the incidence data reported by Curran as an accurate 
count of the absolute number, or even the relative number, of legally prob- 
lematic situations in which different classes of respondents have found 
themselves. The data have greater validity as an indication of the poten- 
tial demand for legal services. When people do not perceive problems, they 
are not going to seek aid in resolving them. 

Other problems with the survey were avoidable. For some categories of 
problems follow-up questions either are absent or do not follow the pattern 
that is ordinarily employed. We are told that this was done to cut the time 
-of the interview and it may have been justified, but it is nonetheless annoy- 
ing not to be able to make certain comparisons that suggest themselves. One 
also wishes that the researchers had deliberately oversampled blacks and 
Latinos. Many of the most interesting questions that can be asked of these 
data concern the attitudes and experience of minority group members. With 
only 252 respondents who were black or Latino, controlled analysis will 
often be frustrated. For example, we can learn little about blacks or La- 
tinos who experience eviction, repossession, or garnishment. There are fewer 
than 15 respondents in each category. 

Perhaps the most serious of the avoidable problems concerns the opera- 
tionalization of that category of torts referred to in the text and tables as 
“serious property damage to respondent” (e.g., table 4.8 on p. 104). The 
question that elicits information about this type of tortious victimization 
is: “Has any property belonging to you—such as a house or car—ever been 
seriously damaged by someone else—either accidentally or on purpose; or, 
has anyone ever stolen property belonging to you?” (p. 320). This question 
elevates the legal doctrine that criminal theft inevitably encompasses the 
tort of conversion above the fact that theft of property is sociologically 
quite different from serious property damage. The demographic incidence 
of the two experiences is likely to be quite different and their implications 
for the use of legal services certainly are. Thieves are likely to be unknown 
and if known are likely to be so impoverished that it makes no sense to sue 
them for the harm they caused. Those responsible for serious property dam- 
age, particularly damage to automobiles, are often known and often have 
insurance to pay the injured’s damages. 

Respondents answering the above question affirmatively were asked 
whether they reported the matter to the police as a crime (30% did), but 
known tendencies to underreport crime mean that this follow-up question 
cannot satisfactorily screen those who were criminally victimized from those 
who were not. The ambiguity of the category “serious property damage to 
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respondents” affects more general analyses since the category accounts for 
more than half the reported torts and, over the lifetime of the respondents, 
is the second most common of 29 problems that are examined in detail. To 
cite just one statistic that this ambiguity renders meaningless: the prob- 
ability of consulting an attorney when harmed by a tort involving serious 
property damage is reported to be .05. This invites the conclusion that one 
suffering serious property damage is less likely to use a lawyer than one 
experiencing an infringement of his constitutional rights (P = .10), a seri- 
ous dispute with a creditor (P = .07), or a serious difficulty with a federal 
agency (P = .15). I expect that this relative ranking is correct in the case 
of those who have property stolen, but I would be very surprised if it held 
_ for those experiencing serious noncriminal property damage. 

The heart of Curran’s report is three chapters crammed with data. In 160 
pages, 43 of which are devoted to footnotes, the reader is presented with 
64 figures and 91 tables. Analysis invariably takes the form of tabulations 
of attitudes or experience controlling for one or two of the following char- 
acteristics: race, sex, age, income, and education. The bulk of the text re- 
states the contents of the tables and figures, both as presented and as modi- 
fied by the addition of further controls. Many of the footnotes report the 
significance levels of observed relationships. Although Curran occasionally 
suggests reasons for particular findings, there is no systematic attempt to 
do so. This task is left, by and large, to the reader. 

There is much that is interesting in these data. To give but one example: 
among users of lawyers the most satisfied are those who consulted attorneys 
about matters involving estate planning, estate settlement, and real proper- 
ty (p. 212). These are the only three of the 11 categories examined where 
the client is not likely to be seeking aid in dealing with a grievance or facing 
an adversary. It may be that whenever a lawyer represents a client involved 
in a dispute, the stresses of the dispute are likely to affect the client’s judg- 
ment of the attorney. Perhaps this is because the lawyer must often con- 
vince the client that there is some substance to the opponent’s case and so 
is not perceived as completely loyal. Whatever the reason, Curran’s finding 
suggests that analyses of lawyer-client interaction should distinguish at the 
outset situations where lawyers plan or facilitate activities for the client 
from situations where lawyers serve clients as advocates. 

The ABF study will be of most value to those with specific hypotheses 
to test or specific questions to answer. Curran does not seek to test hypoth- 
eses or to answer questions in her “final report”; instead she seeks to lay 
out basic patterns. As a last word this approach would be most unsatisfac- 
tory, but as an effort that marks the commencement of the serious explo- 
ration of these data it is alluring. Curran’s volume convinces me that with 
further analysis there is more to be learned from the ABF study than from 
all previous surveys of this type. 
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American Prisons: A History of Good Intentions. By Blake McKelvey. 
` Montclair, N.J.: Patterson Smith, 1977. Pp. xv-+408. $16.50 (cloth); 
$7.25 (paper). 


Prison Reform and State Elites. By Richard A. Berk and Peter H. Rossi. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Ballinger Publishing Co., 1977. Pp. xvi+207. $16.50. 


David F. Greenberg 
New York University 


In American Prisons: A History of Good Intentions, Blake McKelvey has 
updated his American Prisons: A Study in American Social History prior 
to 1915 (originally published in 1936) by including developments in the 
period from 1915 to the present, and by incorporating research on the 
earlier period that has appeared since the original edition. 

Although the post-World War I period is treated somewhat sketchily, 
the book is the most thorough historical study of American prisons in print. 
However, it suffers from two limitations. The first is its meager conceptual 
framework. Changes in penal practices are most often explained by ideas 
(enlightenment, humanitarianism}, or, when they are explained by struc- 
tural changes in American society, the explanations tend to be ad hoc and 
at times superficial. A more rigorous analytical treatment systematically 
relating the development of the prison to developments in other spheres of 
American society would have enhanced the study. 

The second limitation is highlighted by the subtitle of the revised edi- 
tion. Whereas the original edition was “a social history,” the new one is 
“a history of good intentions.” This change reflects McKelvey’s response 
to revisionist scholars and critics who have characterized the prison and 
its programs of coerced “treatment” as instruments of class domination and 
repressive administrative control. McKelvey, rejecting this view, distin- 
guishes between intention and outcome, arguing that “successive gener- 
ations of practical administrators and dedicated reformers have devised 
new procedures and treatment programs, generally with the best of inten- 
tions. Unfortunately their recurrent failures to coordinate their efforts or to 
communicate with the prisoners have had many tragic results” (p. x). 

By posing the question of prison reform in this way, McKelvey fails 
to come to terms with the revisionist historians. Their concern has not been 
the abstract moral question of whether reformers’ intentions were “good” 
but the substantive content of those intentions. McKelvey takes the re- 
formers largely at their own word as far as their intentions are concerned; 
thus he never asks what conception of crime or prisoners or reform is im- 
plied when generations of reformers fail to communicate with the prisoners 
they are ostensibly trying to help. Nor does he ask what kind of social 
order the reformers hoped to create, or how their class and ethnic back- 
grounds shaped these conceptions. 
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_ Despite these limitations, American Prisons will be an essential resource 
for scholars concerned with the development of American prisons. Its bibli- 
ography, in particular, is invaluable. 

In Prison Reform and State Elites, Richard Berk and Peter Rossi report 
the results of a study of opinions concerning the receptivity of influential - 
government office holders and persons outside of government to proposed 
changes in penal and correctional policy. Although the initial research de- 
sign called for a study of elites in 20 states, federal funding was dropped 
after the pilot study had been completed; thus the analysis is based on 
interviews and questionnaires administered in Florida, Illinois, and Wash- 
ington. 

Although generalizability of findings is limited by the small sample of 
states, Berk and Rossi’s study provides information about the way elites 
in 1973 viewed their penal systems, the kinds of changes they considered 
desirable, their perceptions of public opinion about crime control, and pat- 
terns of influence in the formulation and implementation of penal policy. 
Findings are presented clearly and concisely. Apart from its substantive 
interest, the study will serve as an exemplary model for subsequent research 
on elite influence and opinion. 

Despite these merits, a question can be raised as to how much is learned 
about the actual implementation of prison reform on the basis of a study of 
opinions. The authors’ assumption that short-run change will be governed 
by the views of penal elites does not appear to be confirmed by this study. 
As they note in a few concluding paragraphs, elites favored and predicted 
a shift.toward a more lenient, community-based, treatment-oriented policy. 
Yet in the past few years there has been a massive shift in elite opinion and 
practice away from an emphasis on rehabilitation and toward more cus- 
todial and punitive policies. Since the elites in the sample perceived the 
public to be punitive, this trend may possibly represent a response to per- 
ceived political costs of liberal reform. In any event, if elite opinion can 
shift rapidly, or if policies are influenced by constraints or costs that lie 
outside elite control, then cross-sectional research on elite opinions alone 
may tell us little about the direction of actual change. 


The Sociology of Law. Edited by Pat Carlin. Keele: University of Keele, 
1976. Pp. 250. 


Jeff FitzGerald 
La Trobe University ` 


This book consists of a short introduction by the editor and 11 articles — 
written by various British lawyers and social scientists. Its title is likely to 
mislead potential North American readers. In particular, many of the top- 
ics found in other law and society collections of readings (such as law as an 
instrument of change, law and culture, and the legal system as a social sys- 
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tem) are not explored in this book. Pat Carlin has restricted the selections 
in The Sociology of Law to articles which analyze law “as a mode of repro- 
duction of the social order.” This is a legitimate limitation. However, the 
book fails to take advantage of this narrow focus, as it does not provide a 
thoroughgoing, integrated exploration of the limited perspective adopted. 
Moreover, the sociological content of some of the contributions is thin. Be- 
fore elaborating on this, it is helpful to consider some other features of the 
book. 

Of the 11 articles, two are relatively abstract and theoretical. All the 
other articles have a more specific focus: three focus upon the status of 
women and the law; four deal with various aspects of criminal law and 
deviance; one examines the effect of rent-control legislation; and one con- 
siders the functions and organization of English barristers and judges. 
Overall, this is a disappointingly limited coverage. The failure to consider 
a broader range of legal areas, such as taxation (including decedents’ es- 
tates), contract, and administrative law is a serious omission in a book 
focusing on law as a “mode of reproduction of the social order.” 

Overall, little attention is paid by the various contributors to non-British 
research and writing. (One article on jury research does, however, make 
some sensible criticisms of both U.S. and U.K. research.) This ethnocen- 
trism may be justified by the dearth of good law and society studies in the 
United Kingdom compared with the wealth of U.S. materials, for example. 
However, the absence of any discussion of the role of law in socialist and 
in underdeveloped countries is particularly disappointing. The “‘reproduc- 
tive role of law” theme presents very different problems and issues in such 
manifestly noncapitalist settings. Some consideration of them would have 
been a useful component of a book of this type. 

The general approach of most of the contributors toward data and theory 
is to emphasize the latter. Indeed, this is symbolized in the following state- 
ment from one of the articles: “The fact that we did any field work at all 
was purely fortuitous” (p. 210). Moreover, some articles concentrate on re- 
ported court decisions in such a way as to make the title of “sociology” of 
dubious applicability. They would be more accurately labeled socially aware 
‘criticism of legal doctrine and processes. One exception to this is the article 
by Maureen Cain, who skillfully uses extracts from some law reports as 
data about the ideology of judges and barristers. 

As intimated above, the editor has justified the selections in this book as 
being concerned with law as a “mode of reproduction of the social order.” 
The orientation of the authors toward this theme can generally be described 
as critical of the law for playing this conservative role. However, they vary 
considerably in the way they approach it. One contributor uses logic, rhet- 
oric, and even slogans in an attempt to demonstrate that Weber’s sociology 
of law is basically deficient (e.g., by calling Weber “a thorough-going lib- 
eral nominalist” and by accusing him of “hiding” from the implications of 
some of his claims). Other writers are concerned to exemplify the theme 
by an analysis of the law in one particular area. For example, one examines 
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the history of women’s voting rights and concludes that the Jaw on the ` 
books reflects dominant social interests (in this case those of males). The 
author is concerned to explain how this happens because of inevitable, but 
largely unconscious, bias on the part of judges. Others use more explicitly 
Marxist concepts in analyzing certain aspects of the law in action. One, 
for example, examines rent-control legislation with the aim of showing how 
it encouraged the expansion of the industrial and financial factions of capi- 
tal in the processes of production. Another examines the ideology and orga- 
nization of barristers and judges with a view to showing how they con- 
tribute extensively to the stability of law and thus enable law to perform 
two tasks in capitalist society—unifying an economically divided “power 
block” and dividing “an economically united proletariat.” 

I do not question the need for critical or Marxist analyses of the law. 
Elliot Currie’s 1974 articulation (in a review of Richard Quinney’s Critique 
of Legal Order: Crime Control in Capitalist Society in Crime and Social 
Justice 1 [1]: 79-82) of the “unanswered” questions in the sociology of 
law is as cogent today as it was five years ago. What is disappointing about 
Carlin’s book is that it does so little to answer any of these questions. 
Indeed, the writers appear to get very little assistance from their critical 
perspective when they analyze actual legal phenomena. There are sev- 
eral aspects to this. One is that in many instances there’ is a vast gap 
in the chain of logic between the macrolevel theory and the specific sub- 
ject discussed. For example, Maureen Cain’s work on barristers and judges 
contains some important insights into the ideological attributes of these 
two groups and into aspects of their social organization, such as the pa- 
tronage system. But the empirical material she examines bears no neces- 
sary nexus with the critical macrotheory she sets up. It is true that those 
attitudes of barristers which she describes can serve capitalism by en- 
suring that the law does unite ‘‘an economically divided power block” and 
divide “an economically united proletariat.” But she does not provide ex- 
amples of them doing so. Nor does she show that they must inevitably 
do so. To make the point another way, a throughgoing Parsonian could 
well make the same speciñc analysis of the attributes and organization of 
barristers and judges—albeit with very different and equally poorly inte- 
grated statements of a very different macrolevel theory. 

The second aspect of my dissatisfaction with the way the book develops 
its critical perspective is that, apart from Alan Hunt’s theoretical essay, it 
is almost totally lacking in any analysis of the conceptual and methodo- 
logical problems entailed in the “law as reproducer” perspective. So, for 
example, in many articles there is a vagueness about the definition of im- 
portant classes or groups. This tends to be combined with unsophisticated 
and convenient assertions of where particular class or group interests lie. 

It is unfair to demand that all problems involved in a critical research 
perspective be solved at once. It does not seem unreasonable, however, to 
expect that more thoughtful attention should be given to them than is the 
case in most of the articles in this collection and indeed than has been given 
to them by the editor. 
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"In conclusion, while the book contains much that will be of interest to 
those. who are generally concerned with the role of law in society, it scarce- 
ly qualifies as a major contribution to the sociology of law, or even to a 
critical sociology of law. 


Gift of Life: The Social and Psychological Impact of Organ Transplanta- 
tion. By Roberta G. Simmons, Susan D. Klein, and Richard L. Simmons. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1977. Pp. x-+526. $22.95. 


Odin W. Anderson 
University of Chicago 


A favorite sociological and social-psychological method is to study human 
behavior in extreme situations on the assumption that they are likely to 
reveal the latent dynamics of human interaction. The kidney transplant 
program at the University of Minnesota hospitals was the setting for this 
study, which is based on interviews (conducted from October 1970 to June 
1973) of kidney recipients, kidney donors, and nondonors involved in the 
network of significant others. The Gift of Life is a collaborative effort be- 
tween two medical sociologists interested in the family and psychiatry, and 
a surgeon specializing in clinical transplantation and immunology. It is a 
well-conceived team effort that crosses disciplines and involves highly tech- 
nical clinical problems. Frequently, medical sociologists lack enough insight 
into clinical settings and problems to perform sophisticated analysis, but 
this shortcoming is not apparent here. Roberta Simmons, Susan Klein, and 
Richard Simmons attempted to query the total universe of kidney trans- 
plant patients. The potential study population was 208 male and female 
patients, but, for various reasons, not all patients were interviewed. Ques- 
tionnaires were administered to 178 patients before the transplant, and to 
156 patients a year after it. These two groups overlap so that apparently 
around 200 patients were interviewed out of the 208. The discrepancies, 
although explained, seem very confusing. In any case, it seems that rigid 
sampling is not necessary, or intended, for this essentially exploratory and 
qualitative study. The authors also interviewed 105 children (8-20 years 
of age), 130 donors before transplant, 128 donors five days after trans- 
plant, and 111 one year after transplant. Finally, 186 nondonors, eligible 
relatives who failed to volunteer, were interviewed. 

This intriguing study, done under very delicate and difficult circum- 
stances, appears to have several objects of analysis: altruism in family 
situations, decision making in families under stress, the mutual obligation 
between the individual and society, and society adjusting to technology 
in general and to life-giving technology in particular. And the question is 
posed, Is kidney transplant worth the price? The study passes muster 
largely because it explores a new area of human interaction with medical 
technology, and in that context, it is a distinct contribution. However, it is 
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exceedingly tediously written. The “samples” are confusing, and the shifts 
from recipients to donors, to children, to nondonors are a struggle to follow. 
An obligation of writers of research reports is not to make the reader fight 
with the data. There were probably too many researchers writing the same 
chapters. 

In any case, the following interesting observations are made: (1) Males 
were more likely to be ambivalent about donating their kidneys than fe- 
males: fathers more than mothers; brothers more than sisters; and sons 

` more than daughters. (2) Only a small group of donors (15%) were ex- 
tremely ambivalent. (3) Only a very small proportion of donors, 5%, 
deeply regretted their decision. (4) Decision to donate a kidney was hardly 
deliberative, but instantaneous. (5) Drawing on Ogburn’s famous observa- 
tion, society is experiencing a cultural lag in its adjustment to transplant 
technology. 

The conclusion of the authors is optimistic: “The major theme that 
emerges from this entire analysis concerns the positive impact of success- 
fully resolved crises. For the majority of patients, families, and donors cope 
well with stress, they exhibit some long-term gains from having successful- 
ly survived this enormous crisis” (p. 435). Later, “The conclusion of this 
work is cautiously optimistic” (p. 457). Naturally, the future psychological 
and medical results have still to be evaluated. 

The authors appear to conclude, without so stating, that an ethical ques- 
tion can be settled empirically, that is, if a majority of people are favor- 
ably disposed toward a certain action, such action is thus justified. Further, 
they seem to assume that the question of justifying the economic costs can 
also be settled empirically. Finally, they assume that society should or 
must, ipso facto, adjust to technology by invoking the “cultural lag” the- 
ory. One can also take the position that in some instances society should 
not absorb certain technologies because the trade-off in family disruption, 
community strains, etc., is not worth it. The authors are thoughtlessly 
caught up in the extreme technological adulation of one culture and do not 
pose questions relating to this pervasive value and its consequences. Can a 
valid argument be advanced against organ transplants as violating the in- 
dividual body integrity of both recipient and donor? So far, an appreciable 
minority of recipients reject the transplant; and, of course, all donors are 
left with only one kidney. Is it reasonable to ask a living person to give 
up a part`of his or her body? If for a relative or a friend, then why not 
for total strangers? A ghoulish atmosphere is created in the search for 
donors who are near death. As described in a Wall Street Journal article 
(March 14, 1977), there are now kidney sleuths (WSJ’s term) roaming 
hospitals searching for donors and buttonholing grieving relatives. Another 
possibly emerging problem is society having to gear itself as a social sys- 
tem to the increasing tension of providing standby service for many trau- 
mas. Heart pacemakers, life-prolongation technology, and a range of organ 
transplants come to mind. What is the balance between the survival of 
individuals and extreme demands on the social system’s capability to re- 
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spond without dropping the necessarily routine system maintenance? This 
study has contributed an empirical beginning for an exploration of these 
ethical issues. 


Lying-In: A History of Childbirth in America. By Richard W. Wertz and 
Dorothy C. Wertz. New York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. xii+-260. $10.00. 


Barbara Howe 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


In their epilogue to this superb book, Richard Wertz and Dorothy Wertz 
note a fundamental change in their perspective that occurred as they re- 
searched and wrote on the topic of childbirth in America. “While we be- 
lieve that American medicine treats birth inappropriately and inadequately 
[as they had hypothesized initially], we would not blame it exclusively for 
the dehumanized character of the experience. What is interesting about 
birth is that . . . it reflects widely held values, and it both mirrors and re- 
inforces our social order” (p. 234). Thus Wertz and Wertz’s Lying-In is 
both an impeccably documented recitation of the chronological history of 
medical intervention in American childbirth and a sociological analysis of 
the various meanings given to childbirth by individuals, interested groups, 
and American society as a whole from colonial times through the mid- 
1970s. — 

For much of the demographic profile of childbearing—age at marriage, 
age at childbirth, maternal and infant mortality rates—the authors have 
relied on and drawn together the best of incomplete information. For the 
colonial period, for example, they have drawn from the historical demo- 
graphic studies of the Massachusetts colonies by Kenneth Lockridge, Philip 
Greven, and John Demos. For the early 1900s, they report from the well- 
reputed New York Academy of Medicine study, Maternal Mortality in 
New Vork City: A Study of All Puerperal Deaths, 1930-1932 (New York, 
1933). The authors are cautious in generalizing from the demographic frag- 
ments and make no conclusive statements about the relative danger of 
childbirth 200 years ago compared with today. But on the basis of the 
demographic data from New England, they suggest that for most women 
in colonial times childbearing did not mean a brush with death (p. 19). 

The slow development of systematic data on rates and causes of infant 
and maternal deaths has another important meaning in this account of 
childbirth in America. There was no way to attribute blame for those in- 
fant and maternal deaths and illnesses that did occur. One of the outstand- 
ing features of the above-mentioned New York Academy of Medicine study 
of the 1930s, for example, was that it did attempt to assess which maternal - 
deaths could have been prevented and to compare the relative rates of 
preventability between home and hospital deliveries and between midwife 
and physician deliveries. This was a courageous report from a physicians’ 
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group, as it tentatively attributed higher death rates to deliveries attended 
by physicians than to those assisted by midwives (pp. 161, 215). 

The roles of the physician and midwife throughout the social history of 
American childbirth are a major focus of the book. Of course “the physi- 
cian” and “the midwife” have played vastly different types of roles at dif- 
ferent points in American history. Wertz and Wertz have drawn on a wide 
variety of sources in the history of medicine for their profiles of the wom- 
an’s doctor, who has ranged from a blundering male-midwife, to a moral- 
istic minister to the female psyche, to a charlatan peddler of appliances 
and drugs, and, finally, to a paternalistic but clinically competent specialist 
in the physiology of reproduction. For each stage (and often with the aid 
of graphic illustrations of practitioners or their surgical instruments), the 
authors have attempted to portray the model American physician as he (or 
in rare instances she) attended to childbearing women. 

Similarly, in their extensive documentation of the role of the American 
midwife, the authors convey a history of vast variation in the status and 
competence of women called midwives. Drawing on Frances Kobrin’s anal- 
ysis (among others), they describe the work of the neighbor-housekeepers 
from rural and immigrant communities, the well-trained Bellevue Hospital 
graduate of the early 1900s, as well as the contemporary nurse-midwife, 
authorized to work only under physician supervision, never as an autono- 
mous practitioner. 

In their descriptions of the changing history of medical interventions in 
childbirth, the authors have not neglected the recipients of these interven- 
tions. Paralleling the descriptions of the attitudes and behaviors of practi- 
tioners, we find systematic changes in the social meaning of childbirth to 
women and to society as a whole. In colonial times childbirth was a social 
event, as neighbors and relatives came to the woman’s home fo assist and 
celebrate. It was to be decades—and only after poor women had laid the 
path as clinical patients—before the hospital became the preferred site for 
childbirth among formerly modest and understandably skeptical middle- 
and upper-class women. Jt was not until the late 1930s that the majority 
of American women had their babies in hospitals rather than at home. 

But some of the same features that had made hospital birth a rational 
choice by the early 1900s were to be objects of women’s scorn within a 
few decades. A sterile environment, multiple anesthetics, and a repertoire 
of preventive and back-up surgical procedures had come to be a feature of 
every birth, no matter how uncomplicated it promised to be. The authors 
outline various alternatives in childbirth proposed and tried in recent years, 
including Read’s fearless birth and the Lamaze method, and the possibili- 
ties of hospital births attended by spouses and friends as well as a return 
to birth at home. 

~ In each case, what is sociologically significant is that Wertz and Wertz 
explain the push for change not merely as a backlash to the medical pro- 
fession’s pregnancy-as-disease approach (although there are elements of 
that), but as a reflection of larger changes in women’s role in our society. 
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Thus the final pages of the book are a timely outline of legislative and 
judicial responses to several key issues relating to childbearing in America 
in the 1970s: compulsory maternity leaves, disability and sick-leave poli- 
cies of employers and insurance companies, and the potential hazards of 
radiation and chemicals in the work environment of the pregnant woman. 


R. D. Laing: His Work and Its Relevance for Sociology. By Martin 
Howarth-Williams. London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977. 
Pp. viii-+-219. $10.00 (paper). r 


Peter M. Nardi 
Pitzer College 


A book that crosses several disciplines, raising a variety of salient episte- 
mological and sociological issues, is often a welcome addition to the library 
shelf. Martin Howarth-Williams’s R. D. Laing: His Work and Its Rele- 
vance for Sociology fills the description but must be greeted with some 
caution. 

Howarth-Williams sets out to analyze the works of R. D. Laing—the 
published and unpublished writings, lectures, tapes, recordings, and tele- 
vision transcripts of the noted British psychiatrist—and to assess the use- 
fulness of sociology in this context. What results is a comprehensive, de- 
tailed discussion of Laing’s theories and their relevance for social philoso- 
phy, which would perhaps be a more accurate subtitle, 

Drawing heavily on Sartre’s “progressive-regressive method,” Howarth- 
Williams reviews Laing’s work in three “moments”: an analytic moment, 
in which he painstakingly details Laing’s work in terms of seven stages, 
each determined in part by chronology and in part by the coherence of 
content; a synthetic moment, in which he goes back, regressively, to un- 
cover contradictions in each stage that allowed movement to the next; and 
a moment of totality, in which Laing’s work is viewed as a “dynamic sys- 
tem of psychiatric, political, and theoretical practice” (p. 136). Each of 
these moments constitutes a chapter, and together they comprise the core of 
the book. The guiding concept underlying this detailed review of Laing’s 
work is dialectical intelligibility: “the totalization of the individual’s com- 
prehension of what he is studying, with his own awareness of him doing it” 
(p. 42). This is a concept Laing adopts from Sartre and Howarth-Williams 
finds it running throughout his work. It involves both existentialism and 
phenomenology—two systems of thought used to analyze Laing’s ideas. 
Much of the review- is approached from an analysis of their existential and 
phenomenological components. 

A final 30-page chapter discusses the possibility of sociology and how 
Laing’s work can be used to analyze its usefulness. Howarth-Williams does 
this by discussing the social phenomenological work of Alfred Schutz in the 
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light of insights from Laing. Critiques of ethnomethodology and structural- 
ism follow, and he ends with an examination of the prerequisites for a dia- 
lectical sociology. An exhaustive bibliography of Laing’s work, of articles 
and books about Laing, and of other works cited in the text is appended. 

While this is undoubtedly the most comprehensive study of R. D. Laing 
to data, it is also tedious. The enormous detailing of Laing’s published and 
unpublished work makes for dry and soporific reading. (The poor quality 
of the printing and typeface in this expensive paperback does not help 
either.) The analytic chapter depends too heavily on a “stage” approach 
to Laing’s work, tending, therefore, to reify and make linear abstract and 
complex phenomena. The synthetic and totality chapters, in reworking the 
previously detailed information, often become repetitious and perhaps could 
have been integrated into the early chapter. The dependency on the Sar- 
trean progressive-regressive method tends to stress form at the expense of 
readability. : 

The emphasis is decidedly on Laing the theorist, not the therapist. As 
such, the book is philosophically oriented and its sociological relevance is 
best suited for theoreticians. It is heavily laden with philosophical termi- 
nology, which often obfuscates many important ideas relevant to all soci- 
ologists. The relationship of Laing’s ideas to ethnomethodology and sym- 
bolic interactionism is intriguing and is the strength of this analysis. The 
author’s style and presentation, unfortunately, make this strength inacces- 
sible to many. 

The final chapter, which discusses the relevance of Laing to sociology, 
should have been the bulk of the book. The subtitle is misleading; most of 
the book is in fact a detailed review of Laing. The analysis of Schutz, ethno- 
methodology, and structuralism almost seems a postscript. Much of it is 
related to Laing only implicitly and often appears totally unconnected. 
Thus what should have been the core of the book becomes a brief chapter 
at the end of three overly long analyses of Laing’s work. 

It is clear as one goes through the review chapters that Laing has much 
to say to sociological theory, especially to the phenomenological school. But 
what is not clear is why it is important to learn this. What if Laing does 
add to our critical tools? Why is he worth the analysis in the first place? 
What implications does this have for practice? What contributions might 
he have for social psychology, methodology, medical sociology, or the soci- 
ology of the family? Laing’s importance for sociology is only briefly noted 
and never strongly developed. 

Despite these reservations, Howarth-Williams’s book is a useful, com- 
prehensive guide for anyone interested in Laing from a theoretical view- 
point. It is well researched, exhaustive, and complex. Given the widespread 
interest in ethnomethodology today, sociologists certainly would benefit by 
adding Laing to their arsenal of concepts. I am just not sure that Howarth- 
Williams convinces the reader of this. One must first get through a detailed 
account of Laing’s work to reach this end, and it is not clear that the jour- 
ney benefits from all that detail. 
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Clergy, Ministers and Priests. By Stewart Ranson, Alan Bryman, and Bob 
Hinings. London and Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977. Pp. xii+ 
204. $12.50. l 


Roland Robertson , 
University of Pittsburgh 


In their study of Church of England clergy, Methodist ministers, and Roman 
Catholic priests, the authors attempt to coordinate a form of the modern, 
Weberian approach to the analysis of bureaucracy with a particular focus 
on the significance of beliefs in shaping attitudes toward seemingly “hot” 
issues in contemporary British religious organizations. Stewart Ranson, 
Alan Bryman, and Bob Hinings studied mainstream British religious col- 
lectivities—in contrast to a strong tendency among British sociologists to 
study sectarian groups—but without adopting an entirely occupationalist 
tack, which they rightly consider a predilection of those few who kave 
studied religious functionaries in nonsectarian, British contexts. Ranson 
et al. were thus concerned to avoid the exclusive concern with patterns of 
recruitment, educational background, and so on, turning instead to an em- 
phasis on functionaries’ experiences and interpretations of their roles and 
organizational contexts. In their. cpening chapters the authors take pains 
to emphasize the relative uniqueness of their interest in “cosmologies” and 
in variations within and across Anglicanism, Methodism, and Catholicism . 
with respect to the sense of professionalism. 

Using a mail questionnaire administered to 564 clergy, 251 ministers, and 
412 priests (with only 47% of the latter responding), Ranson et al. estab- 
lished an explanatory model. The model was structured to facilitate esti- 
mation of the impact of theological beliefs, “denominational setting” (pat- 
tern of socialization and hierarchy) , and extradenominational factors (main- 
ly social class, education, and age) on attitudes toward organizational re- 
form, ecumenicism, ministerial purpose, and organizational structure. The 
central chapters of the book consist of detailed analyses of the shaping of 
each of the four dependent variables. The conclusion consistently reached 
is that factors having to do with denominational setting—more often called 
denominational experience—constitute the critical explanatory variable. In 
the course of these analyses, Ranson et al. draw attention in various ways 
to differences in and degrees of professional experience—such as rate and 
degree of internal mobility, length of experience, and hierarchical location 
—in the structuring of attitudes teward major topics of controversy about 
the organization of British Christianity. 

Such findings are valuable and will probably help future researchers in 
this field. On the other hand, since Ranson et al. presumably knew the re- 
sults of their survey before they wrote the book, it is surprising that they 
introduced it by making so much of the claim that their work is novel in 
paying much attention to beliefs. In a generous mood, one could say that 
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they wanted to study the significance of beliefs in shaping attitudes toward 
church reform, but then found that “belief” was, as they put it, “theoreti- 
cally subordinate” (p. 167). Moreover, it should be reemphasized that the 
variable “beliefs” covers both “theological cosmology” and definitions and 
degrees of professionalism. Having made such concessicns to the authors, 
however, there remains a problem with respect to the manner in which the 
dimension of belief was studied. Anglicans were, it seems, encouraged to lo- 
cate themselves with respect to a definite range of types of “churchman- 
ship” ‘a range consisting of an extension of the traditional array of Anglo- 
Catholic, Broad, and Low); Methodists were encouraged to provide their 
own categories for self-location; and Roman Catholics were not asked about 
theological positions at all. A rationale for this rather odd procedure is pro- 
vided: on the one hand, Methodists were thought not likely to display 
clear-cut theological preferences; on the other hand, Catholics were thought 
to be theologically homogeneous. But even though indirect evidence is pro- 
duced in an attempt to show that these assumptions were warranted, the 
use of a research instrument which made no effort to trace directly the theo- 
logical beliefs of one of the three subsamples must be severely questioned— 
particularly at a time when there is so much talk about shifts in the theol- 
ogy of individual Catholics (including, of course, priests). 

This book is a modest but useful contribution both to the study of mod- 
ern organizations and to the study of modern religion. In particular it con- 
tributes to our knowledge of the factors which shape ecumenical thinking. 
In my view, however, it has taken us only a tiny step toward integration of 
social-structural and cultural analyses of religious organizations in compar- 
ative perspective. I should add that Ranson et al. seem to have followed 
a recipe which is all too common in the reporting of the results of survey 
research: first, introduce the book with some general-theoretical points and 
criticisms of past work; second, get down to the long task of presenting and 
interpreting the results of the survey, with a few theoretical and historical 
asides offered every few pages; third, close out with a bit more general 
flavoring. Avoid, but do not entirely omit, technical details of the ways in 
which the data were manipulated (they might bore the general reader). 
I may be wrong, but I cannot avoid the impression that Clergy, Ministers 
and Priests is really a report on research which was undertaken with little 
initial concern for the theoretical and historical issues raised in the actual 
writing, while much of the methodological detail has not been presented. 
Had it not been so centered on a particular piece of survey research this 
would probably have been a much better book. 
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Out of the Cloister: A Study of Organizational Dilemmas. By Helen Rose 
Fuchs Ebaugh. Austin: University of Texas Press, 1977. Pp. xxii++156. 
$9.95. : 


Jacques Gellard 
Catholic Institute of Paris 


One good place to study the changes and crisis experienced by the Catholic 
Church since the Second Vatican Council is the world of religious orders, 
where life was deeply institutionalized and conducted in isolation, and 
where the interplay of individual behavior and organizational problems 
brought about by change can be easily and fruitfully analyzed. Out of the 
Cloister is an interesting attempt to conduct such an analysis. It is appar- 
ently derived from a Ph.D. dissertation and, as the author rightly claims, 
benefits from the fact that she started it while being an “insider,” that is, 
a Catholic nun, and later analyzed the data as an “outsider,” after leaving 
her order. 

It focuses on one striking manifestation of the present crisis: the declin- 
ing membership of religious orders. The central hypothesis is that the struc- 
tural changes introduced for adapting religious orders to the needs of the 
times, especially through granting members more personal freedom and re- 
sponsibility and the opportunity to acquire a higher professional compe- 
tence, resulted also in a decreasing membership. Such structural changes 
constitufe a radical shift away from a totalistic way of life—characterized 
by isolation and tight social control to ensure the commitment of members 
to a unifying “central myth” that legitimizes and sacralizes every daily 
action—to a much more open system based on personalism and freedom of 
choice, collegiality and subsidiarity. In making such changes, however, re- 
ligious orders lessen group solidarity and the rewards attached to the sacri-. 
fices required by total commitment. At the same time, the education re- 
ceived by members to raise their professional competence offers them an 
opportunity for outside social contacts, which expose them to alternative 
life-styles and to other intellectual perspectives that lead them to question 
their ideological convictions. Here is the “organizational dilemma” faced 
by religious orders: either adaptation to the environment and abandonment 
of the “utopia” model of organization or group solidarity and commitment 
of members. ; 

In order to test her hypothesis, Helen Rose Fuchs Ebaugh collected data 
through a well-designed inquiry which had three stages: a mail survey of 
all religious orders of women in the United States to obtain data on organi- 
zational changes and on the decrease in membership; case studies of three 
orders differentiated by the amount of change effected; and interviews of 
present and former nuns of those three orders. By and large, the data tend 
to support the hypothesis, although not consistently and more clearly for 
the “exodus” of members than for the declining rate of entry into religious 
orders. 
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There is no linear relationship between overall degree of structural change 

and either rate of leaving or rate of entry, but some interesting patterns 
emerge. The orders most oriented to change seem to attract more new 
members at first but experience a more rapid decline in entry rates over the 
years, and significantly more members leave them than is the case with 
the least change-oriented orders. A high level of education, at both the or- 
ganizational and the individual levels, is also associated, as- hypothesized, 
with higher rates of leaving. The data collected through interviews of mem- 
bers and ex-members of three orders on their reasons for leaving or for stay- 
ing confirm that changes do indeed result in loss of commitment to the goals 
of the order, while lack of change causes the exodus through bitterness and 
feelings of injustice because of the refusal to change. Other results are pre- 
sented, but I would rather pinpoint some limitations of the study that ac- 
. count for the slight feeling of disappointment that reading it gave me. 
’ First, the analysis of organizational data does not seem to have been 
carried far enough: unexpected results are not fully accounted for, and 
some secondary hypotheses or possible interactions are left unexplored. 
More attention could have been given, to mention only one example, to the 
type of change introduced, instead of focusing almost exclusively on the 
number of changes. 

Second, too little use is made of the case studies and of the interview 
part of the inquiry. Both could have provided much more insight into the 
mechanisms through which structural changes occur, cause problems, and 
bring about psychological effects on the commitment of individuals to their 
order. It would have been a good test of the interpretation of the organiza- 
tional correlations to study in more detail the attitudes, values, and theo- 
logical orientations of members, and we would also want to know more 
about the objective differences between the “leavers” and the “stayers.” 

More generally, the emphasis on the “unanticipated consequences” of 
structural and educational changes suffers from some narrowness and leads - 
to the neglect of some important factors. Among such factors, I would 
mention only the general, theologically based orientation to change within 
religious orders, which is a possible common source of several of the vari- 
ables under study (amount of structural change, educational policy, rela- 
tivization of doctrines and institutions, tolerance for ruptures of commit- 
ment). ; 

Clearly, one cannot expect a given research project to examine all pos- 
sible aspects and factors of a situation, but the relatively narrow focus of 
this book, to say nothing of its brevity, somewhat limits its contribution 
to the sociological understanding of the present crisis of religious orders. 
Furthermore, its use of such theoretical concepts or models as “organiza- 
tional dilemma” is very pertinent but offers illustrations more than theo- 
retical advances. Yet, it remains a good book, and very readable as well, 
and reading it should be profitable to all those interested in religious or 
organizational change. =~ 
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The Idea of “Advancement” in Theories of Social 
Evolution and Development’ 


Mark Granovetter 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Implicit in most theories of social evolution, modernization, or de- 
velopment is the idea that systematic rank ordering of societies, on 
some dimension of problem-solving capacity, is feasible. This paper 
argues that, in our present or foreseeable state of knowledge, such 
rank orderings are not empirically meaningful. When the comparison 
is based on efficiency (the ability to solve current problems) the in- 
superable difficulty is similar to that encountered in what economists. 
call “interpersonal comparison of utility.” When the criterion is flexi- 
bility in dealing with possible future problems, uncertainty of pre- 
diction in system environments is a crucial obstacle which, even in 
principle, cannot be overcome. Evidence is cited from nonlinear mod- 
els in mathematical ecology to support this argument. It is claimed 
that this critique is related to but independent of previous arguments 
against developmental theories. 


The idea of “evolution” is one of the most durable in the history of social 
theory (see Nisbet 1969). Implicit in theories of social evolution are a 
number of assumptions. One is that the most important cause of social 
change lies in the necessity for societies to adapt to their surrounding 
physical and/or social environments. Because the range of “problems” posed 
by these environments is so broad, and so many different “solutions” to 
them can be imagined, evolutionary theory is embraced by those with highly 
diverse orientations—from those who favor material causes (as, e.g., Harris 
1977; Sahlins and Service 1960) to those identified with the causal primacy 
of ideas and values (Parsons 1964, 1966; Bellah 1964). 

Another common assumption in theories of evoltition, as well as in those 
of political and economic modernization and development, is that one can 
make clear-cut rank orders among social systems on a dimension of “ad- 
vancement,” defined by systemic problem-solving ability. This assumption 
1I am indebted to Howard Aldrich, Ivan Chase, Ronald Cohen, Shmuel Eisenstadt, 
Robert Nisbet, Charles Perrow, James Rule, Michael Schwartz, Robert Simon, Charles 
Tilly, and anonymous referees for their helpful comments; to Rada Dyson-Hudson 
and Roland Soong for their guidance, respectively, in ecology and mathematical mod- 
els; and to the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences in whose 
stimulating atmosphere an earlier draft of this paper was written. The center’s sup- 


port was made possible in part by grants from the Andrew Mellon Foundation and 
the National Science Foundation. 
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requires a corollary belief that one can see clearly what the unit of analysis 
is which adapts to exigencies or solves problems. The conception of societies 
as coherent systems whose performance can be clearly tracked over time 
in relation to some distinguishable external environment is one which dove- 
tails well with systems theory in the social and biological sciences. This 
accounts for the close intellectual affinity among evolutionism, develop- 
mentalism, functionalism, and systems ideas. 

This paper is addressed mainly to the enterprise of rank ordering socie- 
ties: I argue that meaningful rank orders on a dimension of problem-solving 
capacity cannot be constructed in our present or foreseeable state of knowl- 
edge. The argument does not depend on attacking systems-theoretic ideas 
(though it is somewhat strengthened if one accepts such attacks) or on 
attributing hidden value judgments to proponents of advancement mea- 
sures.” Nor does it require any denial that, as Lenski points out, “the pres- 
ence of long-term trends is clearly evident— . . . growth in numbers, . . . 
increasing division of labor . . . increased production of goods and services, 
growth in the power of the state, and increased bureaucratization, to name 
a few of the most obvious” (1976, p. 554). I will argue instead that even 
if one grants all these points (which antievolutionists sometimes challenge) 
the attempt to rank societies will fail because of difficulties of comparison 
and prediction inherent in the task. 


MEASURES OF ADVANCEMENT: EFFICIENCY 


Broadly speaking, advocates of intersocietal ranking on a dimension of 
problem-solving ability can be divided into those whose ranking addresses 
a society’s ability to solve current problems (i.e., its “‘efficiency”), and 
those stressing capacity to deal with future ones—some not easily foreseen— 
so that concepts such as “‘flexibility,” “versatility,” and “adaptive capacity” 
come to the fore. I begin with a discussion of “efficiency.” 

It is not surprising that considerations of efficiency should be important 
in a tradition which stresses problem solving. In Parsons’s paradigm of evo- 


2Such a bias is vigorously denied by most contemporary evolutionists. Dole asserts, 
for example, that “the term progress is used to refer only to forward movement as 
opposed to reversal, to an advance measured by specified objective criteria” (1973, p. 
250); Lenski adds that the term indicates only “specific directional trends (as in the 
expression, ‘the progress of a disease,’ cr as Hogarth used the term in his famous 
series of prints, The Rake’s Progress)” (1976, p. 561). Yet the emphasis of many 
evolutionists on the problem-solving capacity of societies, while it may differ from the 
crude value judgments of Social Darwinism, seems altogether consistent with Enlight- 
enment aspirations toward the possibility of rationalizing and perfecting social ar- 
rangements. Given a choice between two societies, one of which was better able to 
“solve its problems” than another, one may wonder how many evolutionists or de- 
velopment theorists would prefer the “less advanced.” But this consideration will not 
enter further into the argument; the logic or power of a theory is not a result of its 
underlying value assumptions. 
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lutionary change, part of the process consists of “adaptive upgrading”: the 
social system and its members become “more productive than before, as 
measured by some kind of output-cost relationship” (1966, p. 22). The 
solution of current problems is an immediate and pressing difficulty; hence 
it is more plausible as a mechanism of social change than some movement 
toward generalized flexibility in dealing with future problems would be. 
Lenski and Lenski argue, in fact, that current efficiency may be illusory— 
specifically, that many individuals and societies “have voluntarily, even 
eagerly, adopted more efficient tools and techniques and new ways of doing 
things, because they believed the gains would outweigh the costs. And they 
were right—up to a point... . [They] had no way of knowing that their 
technological advance would lead to such an increase in population that 
all the gains would be wiped out in just a few generations .. .” (1978, p. 
245). 

That productive efficiency is the mainspring of evolutionary development 
is a recurrent idea in 20th-century social thought. The connection between 
efficiency and development has frequently been made by means of the idea 
that the level of efficiency determines the amount of economic “surplus” 
produced, beyond subsistence needs. This surplus is viewed as the raw 
material out of which advanced civilizations are constructed, since its size 
determines the number of administrators, scientists, and other nonproducers 
of economic goods that can be supported. As early as 1899, Veblen observed 
that for a leisure class to exist, “subsistence must be obtainable on suf- 
ficiently easy terms to admit of the exemption of a considerable portion of 
the community from steady application to a routine of labor” ([1899] 
1973, p. 25). In his later work, an explicit connection was made between 
the “surplus” and the notion of evolutionary stages ([1914] 1964, chap. 4). 

The archeologist V. Gordon Childe sketched the evolutionary argument 
in a more complete and influential form, popularizing the notion that human 
history ought to be seen as a series of revolutions: chiefly, the Neolithic 
revolution, defined by the invention of agriculture, which catapulted men 
out of the “savagery” of hunting and gathering economy; the urban revolu- 
tion, “which ushers in civilization and initiates the historical record” (1942, 
p. 25); and the industrial revolution. He attributes the first and third of 
these to technological developments which increased the efficiency of produc- 
tion. Writing of the technical changes involved in the Neolithic revolution, 
Childe leaves his readers in no doubt about whether it constituted an “ad- 
vance”: “the escape from the impasse of savagery was an economic and 
scientific revolution that made the participants active partners with nature 
instead of parasites on nature” (1942, p. 48). 

Childe’s discussion of the concept of “surplus” is central, but theoretically 
elliptical. The fullest theoretical development of connections among effi- 
ciency, surplus, and evolution has been provided by Lenski (1966, 1970), 
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and elaborated in Lenski and Lenski (1974, 1978). In this account, socio- 
cultural progress “refers to technological advance” (1970, p. 101) and so- 
cieties are ranked along the dimension of “overall technological efficiency, 
i.e., the value of a society’s gross product in international markets divided 
by the human energy expended in its production” (Lenski and Lenski 
1974, p. 46). 

Given this view, it is natural to classify and rank order societies accord- 
ing to their technological base. Lenski arranges them from least to most 
advanced as follows: hunting-gathering, horticultural, agrarian, and indus- 
trial societies—with the first three further subdivided into “simple” and 
“advanced” (1974, p. 96). The ordering is said to be one of advancing 
technology, and ipso facto, efficiency. Implicit in the assumption that ef- 
ficiency determines the level of surplus is the idea that a society always 
produces the maximum possible surplus; without this assumption, efficiency 
could constitute only a necessary but not a sufficient condition for surplus, 
and other factors influencing productive decisions would have to be 
considered.? 

Together, these assumptions imply that the less surplus is produced the 
more work must be required for subsistence. Zero surplus would thus mean 
that all the available labor time is needed merely to produce subsistence. 
Correspondingly, Lenski asserts that hunters and gatherers, having the most 
technologically primitive productive system, “live close to the subsistence 
level for much of the year . . . there is no sustained economic surplus, and 
life is often an alternation of periods of feast and famine, or abundance and 
shortage, with the latter usually more frequent” (1966, p. 97). Members 
cf simple horticultural societies, unlike those “of hunting and gathering 
societies . . . are not compelled to spend most of their working hours in the 
search for food and other necessities of life, but are able to use more of 
their time in other ways” (1966, p. 121).4 

Recent field studies of hunting and gathering peoples suggest that this 
bleak picture is exaggerated. Lee, for example, in a detailed input-output 
analysis of Bushman food production, indicates that “despite their harsh 
environment, [they] devote from twelve to nineteen hours a week to getting 
food” (Lee and DeVore 1968, p. 37). Moreover, 35% of the population, 
not included in this computation, does not work at all because of age or 
other handicaps (Lee 1969, p. 67). 

As evidence on hunting and gathering populations accumulates. it seems 
increasingly less likely that many ever lived on the edge of subsistence, 


3 Pearson (1957) offers a telling critique of the concept of “surplus.” Subsequent com- 
ments of Harris (1959) and Dalton (1960) are also of considerable interest. 


4 This pessimistic view of hunting and gathering life is moderated somewhat in Lenski 
and Lenski (1974, pp. 138-39), but no conclusion is drawn as to the relevance of this 
change for the evolutionary argument. 
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without leisure. Sahlins comments that it “will be extremely difficult to- 
correct this traditional wisdom. Perhaps then we should phrase the neces- 
sary revisions in the most shocking terms possible: that this was, when 
you think of it, the original affluent society” (quoted in Lee and DeVore 
1968, p. 85). Whether or not one wants to put the matter so strongly, hunt- 
ing-gathering productive techniques do appear quite efficient, by the mea- 
sure of output (food) per unit of labor input. 

Recent research on systems of agriculture has also called into question 
the assumption that “primitive” means “inefficient.” Consider the world’s 
most primitive agriculture, called “slash-and-burn,” “swidden,” or, more 
broadly, “shifting cultivation.” The cultivators wait for dry weather and 
enter a wooded area where they slash, cut, and then burn the vegetation. 
Using simple digging sticks, they then plant their crop in the burned-out 
area. Without fertilizer or plow, the land is exhausted of nutrients after 
one or two seasons, and the group moves along to another wooded area, | 
repeating the process. Anywhere from five to 25 years later, when the 
original plot has, by normal ecological succession, reverted to forest, it will 
again be set ablaze. What could be more simpleminded? At first glance, 
who would suppose that such a system could be efficient? 

The traditional assumption of primitive inefficiency has been negated 
only by anthropologists with an interest in human ecology and energy flows, 
who have carefully measured work and energy inputs against agricultural 
returns. One of the most important results of these careful studies has been 
to show that simple classifications of agricultural systems, usually along 
some single dimension, such as technology, are typically misleading, since 
the combinations of crops, technology, cultivation practices, soil types, cli- 
matic variations, and terrain are almost endless; each of these variables is 
important, as are their interactions. 

Despite the hazards of generalization, it does now seem clear that under 
many, but not all, conditions, “primitive” slash-and-burn systems of shift- 
ing agriculture provide adequate and reliable diet with only a modest input 
of work and considerable time left over for leisure. Those practicing tech- 
nically more advanced methods frequently work more hours for the same 
return (Boserup 1965; Allan 1965; Conklin 1961; Rapoport 1971; Spooner 
1972: Polgar 1975). 

Why, then, have analysts made, for so long, an equation between eff- 
ciency and technical complexity? The answer lies in the ambiguity of the 
concept of “efficiency.” Students of comparative social structure have long 
recognized the strong correlation between technical complexity and the size 
and density of population sustainable within a society. Since advanced 
division of labor, urbanization, specialization, and the other benchmarks 
of “civilization” are highly correlated with size and density, it was natural 
to assume that productive methods which could support so many more 
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people per square mile were more efficient in every sense. But this assump- 
tion obscures a crucial distinction between efficiency of production per acre 
of land cultivated and efficiency per unit of human labor time. In economic 
terms, the different factors of production must be disaggregated, so that 
the possibility of increasing efficiency in the use of one (land) concurrent 
with decreasing efficiency in the use of another (labor) can be considered. 

Hunting-gathering and slash-and-burn agriculture are labor-efficient tech- 
niques but yield less food from a unit of land than more “advanced” meth- 
ods, so that population density must be lower. The peak population density 
supportable by hunting and gathering generally stands in the neighborhood 
of one person per square mile (Lee and DeVore 1968, p. 11; Lee 19725), In 
shifting agriculture, given that most land must be fallow in any given year, 
the allowable density is also low but almost always higher than for hunters 
—ranging from four to a hundred times higher (Allan 1965; Boserup 1965). 
The rank ordering of societal types presented by Lenski and others, then, 
stands up well as one of land efficiency but not of labor efficiency. Until 
the point in the typology where industrialization enters the productive pro- 
cess, the two are negatively correlated. Thus, a surplus beyond subsistence 
in “primitive” societies appears not to be prevented by a shortage of avail- 
able labor time. There is also some evidence that even available land is not 
used as fully as possible within the existing technology. Lee’s study of 
Bushman hunter-gatherers, for example, showed that their population densi- 
ty was stabilized “well below the level that could be supported by available 
resources” (Lee 1972a, pp. 349-50). Moreover, under the most favorable 
conditions, the output of slash-and-burn systems can be quite high, in some 
cases able to support population densities comparable with those of indus- 
trial societies (Rapoport 1971; Bronson 1972, pp. 210-11). 

Attempts to measure and compare efficiency of food production, then, 
must take account of the fact that there is more than one factor of produc- 
tion—there are both land and labor. Putting the matter in this form makes 
it clear that we have simply rediscovered a commonplace of classical eco- 
nomics. In more complex technologies we would have to add capital as a 
third factor. 

This suggests that the microeconomic theory of production may help us 
understand the questions of efficiency. For a particular product, economists 
mean by “efficiency” how close a producer comes to getting the maximum 
output from a given set of resources, or, equivalently. whether for a given 
output, that combination of factors of production has been used which in- 
curs the lowest costs (see, e.g., Ferguson 1972, pp. 133-245; or Scitovsky 
1971, pp. 155-65). In nonmonetized economies this puts us in trouble im- 
mediately since land and labor have no “prices” and are thus incommensu- 
rable. If land is not privately owned, and hence not alienable, it is even 
harder to imagine how to measure its cost. 
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Some analysis is possible if we note that “cost,” in modern. economics, 
refers to the valuation of that which must be forgone in order to have 
something (see also Homans 1974, p. 31). It follows that costs are not 
fixed by the technical situation but by a group’s preferences among various 
alternative uses of its resources and time. Thus, when we cannot assign 
money costs to land or labor we can still ask what must be done in order 
to bring these resources into the productive process. In the case of land, 
the cost depends on the circumstances and location of the parcel in question. 
In any type of society some labor cost is incurred in bringing new land into 
use. For hunters and gatherers this may mean only that the group has to 
travel farther in the course of its daily round (Cohen 1975, pp. 86-87); 
` but this involves forgoing whatever other activity might have been under- 
taken with that time. In agricultural systems we need to consider land 
_ preparation costs. If land must be wrested from neighboring groups, other 
costs are incurred, and Harner has even suggested indexing the scarcity of 
land by the “ ‘price’ in human life that populations are willing to pay to 
seize and defend land” (1975, p. 135). An argument of Sahlins can be 
recast as the assertion that the basic social structure of some groups may 
develop in such a way as to reduce the costs of acquiring new land (see his 
“The Segmentary Lineage: An Organization: of Predatory Expansion” 
[1961]). One need not agree to either proposal to recognize that competition 
for land introduces costs of complex types. 

This analysis of costs might lead us to expect that N and gatherers 
would prefer technical methods which yield more food per man-hour to 
those which extract more per acre of land, at the expense of additional 
labor, since the former yields more leisure, the latter only additional food 
and land in use. Much of the recent discussion of the transition to agricul- 
ture has consisted exactly of asking why labor-efficient methods would be 
sacrificed for land-efficient ones, given the likely preference for leisure. 

One natural though still controversial answer is that population pressure’ 
forced this change (Boserup 1965; Spooner 1972; Polgar 1975). With addi- 
tional mouths to feed and difficulty in adding new land, the cost of a longer 
workweek declines because leisure, under such circumstances, becomes less 
valued. Another possibility is that some groups conceived a need for prod- 
ucts not locally produced and thus had to produce a “surplus” for trade; 
in this case leisure becomes less valued because it is associated with a 
shortage of the newly desired items. Bronson suggests that labor efficiency 
might have been sacrificed, on occasion, because of locational constraints; 
the presence of a rich fishing lagoon might, for instance, induce a hunting- 
gathering group to remain in one spot rather than move in the usual way, 
forcing more intensive land use and a shift toward agricultural techniques 
(1975, p. 65). Concentrations of political power could have similar effects: 
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a group might need to produce a surplus to pay as tribute. The costs of not 
doing so would mount as the relevant power became more effective. 

In all these cases, choices can be explained only by understanding the ` 
specific valuations placed by members of a particular group on labor and 
the production of various commodities, as compared with leisure or other 
uses of time. This is not fundamentally different from what the modern . 
economist does in computing efficiency: he reads off the cost of the various 
factors of production from their market prices. These prices were set (in 
competitive markets at least) by the supply and demand for the factors, 
which depend also on a complex set of highly subjective value choices made 
by large numbers of people. If the market mechanism works, the economist 
need not study those choices directly because they will be summed up in 
factor prices; the unwary may thus view an efficiency calculation as ob- 
jective, with the illusion that no subjective preferences have intervened. 
The student of simpler societies has the more difficult problem, in the ab- 
sence of price information, of following shifting valuations of different 
factors and commodities and the corresponding day-to-day choices.5 

Now let us suppose what is unlikely: that the arduous task of tracking 
these valuations in a large number oi societies can be accomplished. Can 
we then make efficiency comparisons? Consider one product, produced in 
two countries, with the same technology (i.e., with identical production 
functions). But suppose the costs of productive factors differ—the cost of 
labor is higher in one country because workers will not come to work if 
there is a soccer game on television, thus shifting the supply curve of labor 
to the left. If producers in both countries select that combination of labor, 
land, and capital which minimizes their costs for the desired level of pro- 
duction, then both have achieved maximum efficiency in this limited sense. 
Is there any sense in which the country with lower labor costs has, more 
broadly speaking, a more efficient economic system? 

The answer to this question depends on whether the country with lower 
labor costs is getting more from this saving than the other gets from its 
love of soccer. More generally, any economic system produces a variety of 


5 Even when price information is available, however, efficiency calculations which might 
seem straightforward can be highly controversial. Fogel and Engerman, in Time on 
the Cross (1974), argued that slave production of cotton in the South was more effi- 
cient than free production of other crops, such as wheat, in the North. Their assertion 
raised a storm of protest from economists and historians. One objection was that the 
apparent advantage was an artifact of a long boom in the demand for cotton, which 
was ending around the time of the Civil War. This is relevant because, in order to 
compare the output of different crops, Fogel and Engerman used the money value of 
output rather than the physical amount (see Wright 1976). Another objection is that 
not all inputs of land are equal in quality, and to assume that land prices capture these 
differences implicitly argues not only a perfectly competitive national land market, 
but also one whose prices are at equilibrium values (David and Temin 1976). These 
two articles make many other objections (for a response to these see Fogel and Enger- 
man [1977]). 
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goods and services, and overall efficiency judgments must take all of them 
into account. So the question is how to decide which of two societies gets 
more out of its total package of goods and services. 

It will be helpful to start with a simpler problem—that of deciding which 
of two individual consumers gets more from the goods and services he con- 
sumes. Economists refer to a consumer’s rank ordering of preferences among 
all possible combinations of commodities as his “utility function” (e.g., 
Henderson and Quandt 1971, chap. 2). Nineteenth-century economists be- 
lieved that such preferences could be represented with cardinal, not merely 
ordinal, measurement; this position is now widely abandoned. That is, while 
we may know that the first consumer prefers a vacation in Bermuda to one 
in Philadelphia, we do not know how much more “utility” he gets from one 
than from the other—only that it is preferred. Because we cannot assign 
numbers to these preferences, we also cannot say whether this consumer 
gets more “utility” from his Bermuda vacation than does the other, or even 
whether he gets more from Bermuda than the other does from Philadelphia. 
Though we may think we know in extreme cases, no consistent procedure 
appears possible with which systematic comparisons can be made across a 
range of alternatives for even two individuals (see, e.g., Dorfman 1964, pp. 
72-75). 

Because these “interpersonal comparisons of utility” cannot be made, it 
follows that if our two consumers are in situations in which neither finds 
his utility at a maximum, given the possible outcomes, we are unable to 
say which is “closer” to that maximization. Similar difficulties arise in com- 
paring two possible allocations of goods within the same system. This is 
why the study of “welfare economics” proceeds with the restrictive criterion 
of “Pareto efficiency” or “optimality.” “An allocation is Pareto-optimal if 
production and distribution cannot be reorganized to increase the utility 
of one or more individuals without decreasing the utility of others. . . . Since 
individuals’ utility levels cannot be compared, changes which improve the 
positions of some individuals but cause a deterioration in those of others 
cannot be evaluated in terms of efficiency: the net effects of the moves may 
or may not be beneficial” (Henderson and Quandt 1971, pp. 255-56). 

If two states of the same system cannot be compared as to efficiency, 
neither can different systems, even with the exact same distribution of utility 
functions in each population, be compared in this way. Suppose we give. 
the comparison every chance by a radical simplification: let each member 
of a society have exactly the same utility function (an updated version of 
Durkheim’s “mechanical solidarity”). We can then think of such a function 
as embodying the “‘society’s” rank ordering in importance of current prob- 
lems and of the desirability of possible solutions. In more economic terms, 
this assumes uniform perceptions within the society of the costs of produc- 
tive factors and of the benefits of the output. Even this simplification only 
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returns us to the two-person comparison already judged impermissible, since 
we would still have to judge how “close” each society had come to maxi- 
mizing its particular utility function. 

In the context of hunters and gatherers, for example, suppose one group 
sacrifices labor efficiency so as to increase total production because it has 
developed an insatiable craving for cinnamon, only available in trade for 
a surplus of its own food products. Is such a group less efficient than one 
which achieves a higher output per man-hour, hence more leisure but no 
cinnamon? To answer this question, we must assess how the benefit one 
group gets from cinnamon compares with that which the other gets from 
leisure. But this requires exactly the fruitless interpersonal comparison of 
utilities described above. I conclude that if by “efficiency” one means how 
well a society solves its current problems, no consistent procedure is avail- 
able for comparing societies on this dimension.® 


MEASURES OF ADVANCEMENT: ADAPTIVE CAPACITY 


My argument to this point has concentrated on a system’s ability to meet 
current priorities and problems. But a substantial part of the evolutionary 
and developmental literature stresses instead the advent of flexibility in 
dealing with possible future problems. This criterion of advancement ap- 
pears in a number of disciplines. In anthropology, the emphasis relates 
closely to the metaphor of species adaptation, as taken over from the study 
of biological evolution. Sahlins and Service, for example, divide the study 
of “cultural evolution” into that of “specific” and “general” evolution, of 
which only the latter involves advancement. Specific evolution is the study 
of adaptation to particular circumstances; general evolution the process of 
increasing adaptability. An “advanced” culture is “freer” of its environ- 
ment than one which displays lower “all-round adaptability” (Sahlins and 
Service, 1960, pp. 12-44). In this conception, efficiency in solving current 
problems not only is not the proper measure of advancement but may even 
indicate a kind of backwardness, because being too well adapted to some 
particular environmental niche may make it all the more difficult to face 
a change in circumstances. 

In sociology, Parsons stresses the concept of “adaptive capacity,” which 
“includes an active concern with mastery, or the ability to change the en- 
vironment to meet the needs of the system, as well as an ability to survive 


6 Problems caused by implicit interpersonal comparison of utility may be more per- 
vasive in the social sciences than we recognize. Lukes, for example, makes a persuasive 
case that power ought to be defined as follows: “A exercises power over B when A 
affects B in a manner contrary to B’s interests” (1974, p. 34). But such a definition 
then requires us, if we are to compare the power of two individuals, to compare the 
effects of each on the interests of those over whom each has power. This appears to 
me to require the same sort of procedure I have argued against in the present paper. 
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in the face of its unalterable features. Hence the capacity to cope with 
broad ranges of environmental factors, through adjustment or active con- 
trol, or both, is crucial. Finally, a very critical point is the capacity to cope 
with ... uncertainty . .. and unpredictable variations” (1964, p. 340). 

In political science, Karl Deutsch refers to the “ ‘learning capacity’ of a 
system,” going on to say that “it has become quite possible to estimate in 
advance the problem-solving capacities of an electronic calculator. ... It 
should be possible to estimate, although far more roughly, the problem- 
solving capacity of a government or a society, as well as to estimate its 
ability for innovation . . . that is, its capacity to put a new solution actually 
into operation” (1966, pp. 164-65). In a similar vein, Almond comments, 
in an essay on “political development,” that “the problem of measuring 
performance is relatively simple for the economist. . . . Surely this ca- 
pacity to measure and evaluate performance is one of the principal goals 
of political theory.” He goes on to assert that we “may not be far from a 
capacity to compute ‘adaptiveness’ or ‘versatility’ scores for political sys- 
tems.” An adaptability score “would enable us to compare the performance 
of political systems according to their versatility in responding to pressures 
of different kinds without significantly altering their institutions and pro- 
cesses. . . . We are in the beginning stages of a discipline of ‘polimetrics,’ ” 
which will make such measurement possible (1970, pp. 292, 299, 301). 

If adaptive capacity is the criterion of advancement, is the argument 
of the previous section still appropriate? It could be argued that a so- 
ciety’s rank ordering in importance of current problems and of the de- 
sirability of possible solutions might place a higher value on outcomes 
which not only solve current problems but increase future flexibility. While 
others may be skeptical, economists have no doubt that individuals are 
capable of carrying out, implicitly, extraordinarily complex discounting 
procedures in allocating their time, energy, and money during a career (see, 
e.g., the voluminous output on the theory of human capital, esp. Becker 
[1964]; Mincer [1974]). But even if societies are sufficiently farsighted, 
the difficulty of making intersocietal comparisons of utility remains 
unchanged. 

Those in the functionalist tradition may object, however, that this dif- 
ficulty arises only because I have conceived societal “problems” to be 
specified subjectively, by each society’s preferences, rather than given 
objectively by the environment. I do see the matter this way; in Eisen- 
stadt’s words, “The goals and needs of social systems . . . do not announce 
themselves in some easily understood form, like so many unpaid bills” 
(1971, p. 53). I want to go on here to argue, however, that even if prob- 
lems were conceded to be objectively given, the concept of adaptive ca- 
pacity would still be extremely difficult to give empirical meaning. 

I begin this second line of argument by reviewing some proposals to 
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measure adaptive capacity. Marshall Sahlins, in the tradition of Leslie 
White (1959), asserts that the best operational definition is the extent 
of energy transformation “involved in the creation and perpetuation of 
a cultural organization” (Sahlins and Service 1960, p. 35). Direct mea- 
surement of such transformation seems impractical to Sahlins, but he as- 
serts that “there are good structural criteria. As‘ in life, thermodynamic 
achievement has its organizational counterpart, higher levels of integra- 
tion. Cultures that transform more energy have more parts and subsys- 
tems, more specialization of parts, and more effective means of integration 
of the whole. Organizational symptoms of general progress include the 
proliferation of material elements, geometric increase in the division of 
labor, multiplication of social groups and subgroups and the emergence 
of special means of integration: political, such as chieftainship and the 
state, and philosophical, such as universal ethical religions and science” 
(Sahlins and Service 1960, pp. 35-36). 

The keynote here is the successful integration of complexly differentiated 
and specialized parts of a social and/or cultural system. Among evolutionary 
sociologists a similar emphasis can be found. Parsons argues that increases 
in adaptive capacity occur when and if four developments take place: (1) 
differentiation occurs; (2) “adaptive upgrading” (i.e., an increase in effi- 
ciency) results; (3) the problems of integration posed by the differentiation 
are overcome; and (4) “value generalization” occurs, legitimizing the 
changes and thereby (in Parsons’s view) insuring their stability (1966, pp. 
21-24). 

This paradigm makes differentiation a necessary but not sufficient condi- 
tion for the development of adaptive capacity and hence for evolution of 
societies to “higher” levels. Some sociologists who stress the adaptive po- 
tential of differentiation have discussed the difficulties posed by differentia- 
tion and the possibility that they are not overcome. Eisenstadt has charted 
these carefully for political systems (1964a, 19646, 1968); Smelser has 
implicated differentiation and resulting attempts at integration as major 
causes of social disturbances and movements (1963, pp. 112-15). In this 
respect, progress has been made over Durkheim’s unwillingness to see con- 
flict resulting from the division of labor as anything but a malady of tem- 
porary importance, resulting from the fact that “the interests in conflict 
have not yet had the time to be equilibrated ([1893] 1932, p. 370). 

But still more needs to be said about the connection between differentia- 
tion and adaptive capacity. Consider the shift from subsistence to com- 
mercial agriculture—seen in some evolutionary analyses as a type-case of 
advancement (e.g., Parsons 1971, chap. 4).-A simple illustration of how 
such differentiation may reduce adaptive capacity emerges from an exami- 
nation of regional patterns of famine in preindustrial Europe. Historical 
demographic studies suggest that actual starvation rarely occurred in re- 
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gions of subsistence farming, since the variety of crops produced insured 
that a failure of some, from adverse weather, would nevertheless leave some 
others intact. In the more “advanced” areas of commercial agriculture, how- 
ever, largely confined to a single crop, agricultural disaster was total when 
it occurred (Laslett 1971, p. 113). 

This case could be viewed as a simple failure of integration: the famine- 
stricken regions were presumably poorly integrated into national systems 
of food distribution, and insurance schemes to compensate victims of such- 
emergencies were not yet at hand. But this instance also has broad ecological 
implications, as it illustrates the tendency of differentiation to reduce ecolog- 
ical predictability by making it dependent on the success of integrative 
processes. 

This tendency is central, since for measures of adaptive capacity to have 
meaning, a substantial measure of predictability is required. The intent of 
distinguishing adaptation from adaptive capacity is to avoid counting as 
“advanced” a society so perfectly adapted to its specific environment that 
minor changes would be disastrous for it. Thus, Sahlins comments that 
cultures “higher in general evolutionary standing [need not be] necessarily 
more perfectly adapted to their environments than lower” (Sahlins and 
Service 1960, p. 26), and Service advances the “law of evolutionary poten- 
tial”: “The more specialized and adapted a form in a given evolutionary 
stage, the smaller its potential for passing on to the next stage”; or, put 
differently, “Specific evolutionary progress is inversely related to general 
evolutionary potential” (Sahlins and Service 1960, p. 97). His argument 
continues in Hegelian fashion: most societies stagnate by virtue of closer 
and closer adaptation to their environment, so that progress must continue 
elsewhere, in societies which have the “privilege of backwardness” and 
the negative role model of the stagnating societies. He cites as an example 
Veblen’s analysis of how Imperial Germany surpassed Britain in industrial 
capacity at the turn of the 20th century. 

But this example should give us pause. Did Imperial Germany have 
high adaptive capacity? A contemporary observer might have thought so; 
subsequent events would have rendered this judgment dubious. The prob- 
lem is that accurate measurement of adaptive capacity requires us to 
know with some confidence what a society’s likely future environmental 
exigencies are. No society is well prepared for all possible problems, and 
one which is best prepared for those which are least likely can hardly be 
scored high on adaptive capacity. Thus if a society spends billions preparing 
for a war which cannot occur, or undergoes extensive differentiation, thereby 
becoming well-suited to face unlikely environmental fluctuations, it pays 
the costs of these transformations but will reap few or no benefits. 

It follows that societies which have previously been highly successful 
in handling their problems do not necessarily have high adaptive capacity 
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now since conditions may change, and the features which enabled them 
to cope so well may no longer be apt. But even more can be said: a society 
whick has done well or badly in the past need not have done so because 
its aCaptive capacity was respectively high or low. If we index adaptive 
capacity by success, then the argument is merely circular, and the concept 
has no independent definition. If it is to have meaning it must be possible 
for societies with low adaptive capacity to have been successful because 
the exigencies which were most likely did not, for some reason, occur, and 
conversely, for societies with high adaptive capacity to fail upon being 
confronted with unlikely difficulties for which they were unprepared. 

Consider hunting and gathering societies, now nearly extinct as a 
societal type. Anthropologists increasingly agree that such societies were 
well adapted to their environments, in which they were the dominant form 
for az least 40,000 years. They were displaced by more highly organized 
agricultural and industrial societies which presented them with conditions 
beyond their ability to manage. Did this show low adaptive capacity? To 
so judge requires the assumption that the rise of agriculture and industry 
was more or less inevitable. If, on the other hand, this rise were seen as the 
result of improbable events, it would follow that the hunters and gatherers 
actually were highly “advanced.” If the most likely outcome for them was 
a stable environment, their excellent adaptation would have been indis- 
tinguishable from adaptive capacity; the distinction is sensible only when 
substantial environmental changes are likely. 


PREDICTABILITY IN SIMPLE ECOLOGICAL MODELS 


Because a high level of environmental predictability is important for judg- 
ments of adaptive capacity, it is useful to survey briefly the levels of pre- 
dictability available in simple ecological systems. Theoretical (biological) 
ecology is much less well developed than empirical work, but some recent 
developments are of interest here. Theoretical models generally attempt to 
predict changes over time in the population size of the various species lo- 
cated in a particular ecosystem. While one might consider other ecological 
variables, this “is the approach pioneered by Volterra . . . and followed 
by most ecologists since” (Maynard Smith 1974, p. 3). 

Although it would be foolish to attempt any comprehensive summary of 
a complex body of work, one general conclusion seems safe to extract: even 
though an ecosystem may be very simple, with dynamics governed by 
uncomplicated relationships, it is often the case that very little predictabil- 
ity of population sizes over time is practical. The reasons have nothing to 
do with problems of measurement but are instead matters of principle. In 
two important articles, May (1976) and May and Oster (1976) describe 
models of one-species systems. Their models are extremely simple, but non- 
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linear. May notes that for biological populations “there is a tendency for 
the variable X [population size] to increase from one generation to the 
next when it is small, and for it to decrease when it is large” (1976, p. 
460). This commonplace ecological cbservation demands a nonlinear model. 
Such a model can be as simple as the first-order difference equation, 
X(é+1) =aX(t) [1 — X(t) ], depicting the situation in which popula- 
tion size would increase in each generation by a factor of a (the birth rate, 
for example), but this rate of increase is reduced in each generation by 
the factor [1 — X(é)]. Thus the effective rate of increase, a[1 — X (t) ], 
approaches zero as the population size comes closer to some limiting value, 
here represented by 1, indicating ecological constraints, and increases as 
population size moves away from that value. 

May comments that the “elegant body of mathematical theory pertaining 
to linear systems . . . and its successful application to many fundamentally 
linear problems in the physical sciences, tends to dominate even moderately 
advanced University courses in mathematics and theoretical physics. The 
mathematical intuition so developed ill equips the students to confront the 
bizarre behavior exhibited by the simplest of discrete nonlinear systems, 
such as [the equation above]. Yet such nonlinear systems are surely the 
rule, not the exception, outside the physical sciences” (1976, p. 467). 

The “bizarre behavior” is descriked by a developing branch of mathe- 
matics known as “bifurcation theory.” The results can be summarized as 
follows: Suppose population size over time for some species is governed by 
a process represented in the above equation, and the exact local conditions 
are given by the particular value of 2. We can then observe what predicted 
ultimate population sizes are associated with different local conditions by 
systematically varying a and computing, for each a, the equilibrium value, 
if any, of X. Over some range of values of a, the population does reach a 
stable equilibrium size as £ increases. But if a lies just beyond this range, 
the stable solution “bifurcates” into two solutions; population size os- 
cillates from one to the other in each successive generation. If we now 
increase a, another point is reached beyond which the two solutions bifurcate 
into four, each describing the populetion size reached every fourth genera- 
tion (a “stable cycle of period four”). As we continue to increase a, suc- 
cessive bifurcations occur, so that after bifurcations we have 2” solutions. 
But as » increases, smaller and smaller change in a is required before the 
next bifurcation occurs. Beyond a “critical value” of a, there are no stable 
cycles whatever, and the behavior of population size over time becomes, 
for all intents and purposes, “chaotic” and indistinguishable from “random 
noise.”? 


7 To avoid confusion I should stress that in this paragraph I am comparing the differ- 
ent time trajectories of X associated with various values of the parameter a, rather 
than describing the behavior of X as a varies over time. The reader may verify the 
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This phenomenon, May observes, has “disturbing practical implications. 
It means, for example, that apparently erratic fluctuations in the census 
data for an animal -population need not necessarily betoken either the 
vagaries of an unpredictable environment or sampling errors: they may 
simply derive from a rigidly deterministic population growth relation- 
ship . . .” (1976, p. 466). This possibility is important because it shows 
that an understanding of complex systems may be elusive for reasons en- 
tirely unrelated to the usual sociological complaints that “there are so many 
factors to take into account,” or that measurement is inevitably inexact. 
Neither difficulty is present in this argument. 

“Alternatively,” May continues, “it may be observed that [beyond the 
critical point of the parameter] arbitrarily close initial conditions can lead 
to trajectories which, after a sufficiently long time, diverge widely. This 
means that, even if we have a simple model in which all the parameters are 
determined exactly, long term prediction is nevertheless impossible” (1976, 
p. 466). In meteorology, this has been called the “butterfly effect”: “even 
if the atmosphere could be described by a deterministic model in which all 
parameters were known, the fluttering of a butterfly’s wings could alter the 
initial conditions and thus . . . alter the long term prediction” (May 1976, 
p. 466). If such difficulties arise in even the very simplest ecological models, 
we might expect them more readily in complex ones. May and Oster report 
that this appears to be the case, though complex models are Jess well de- 
veloped; in fact, it appears that the extent of nonlinearity required for 
chaotic outcomes declines with the complexity of the system, so that one 
may find “chaotic dynamical behavior . . . for a high-dimensional system 
with almost imperceptible nonlinearity” (1976, p. 590). 

While the conclusions reached here are most compelling for the biological 
context described, the models and procedures are so general that I believe 
they foreshadow important limits on predictability of social and economic 
systems as well. With a different set of models, for example, I have recently 
argued that in situations of collective behavior, where preferences are dis- 
tributed in a nonlinear way (as one would, in general, expect), prediction 
of outcomes can be extremely difficult if there are even minor fluctuations 
in the preference distribution. As in the models reported here, this is the 


statements here with a calculator or a simple interactive computer routine, by com- 
puting successive values of Xt) for the equation in the text, for various values of a. 
For a between 1 and 3, X quickly settles down to the stable equilibrium 1 — (1/a). 
Between 3 and 3.57, the values oscillate among various solutions, just two for much of 
this range, then four, and eight, etc. Beyond 3.57 the pattern of the values becomes 
“chaotic,” resembling random noise. (Note that in these simulations, X must have an 
initial value less than 1.0, otherwise the population becomes extinct.) It is important 
to say that the work of May (1976) and of May and Oster (1976) goes far beyond 
this particular equation, embracing a very general class of models, many of which 
have a secure history in the empirical literature. 
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case even though the dynarnics of the model are extremely simple (see 
Granovetter 1978, pp. 1428-33). 


SOME PREDICTABILITY PROBLEMS IN THEORIES OF 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Judgments of adaptive capacity impose severe predictability requirements. 
At a minimum one would have to be able to say what ecological and ener- 
getic problems a society will ultimately face as a result of its present sys- 
tem of extracting energy from its environment. While such knowledge would 
be a necessary condition for the desired measurement, it would probably 
not be a sufficient one, as one would also need some confidence about what 
political, economic, and military courses of action would be followed by 
other societies. For my purpose, it is enough to argue here that the ecologi- 
cal judgments alone are highly impracticable. 

Hunting and gathering is the simplest type of extractive system ever 
organized by human society. Earlier denounced as a simpleminded form of 
“parasitism” by, for example, Gordon Childe (1942, p. 48), it has recently 
attracted a good deal of nostalgic, almost romantic attention as a way of 
life in which man is in fundamental harmony with nature. Yet such systems 
gave rise to the agricultural societies which displaced them. To judge wheth- 
er this displacement reflected low adaptive capacity requires us to say 
whether the change was highly probable or not. Childe and his followers 
had assumed that agriculture was adopted because hunting and gathering 
was hopelessly inefficient, and its practitioners were therefore delighted that 
a new and better way had been invented. Had this been true, the adoption 
would have seemed highly likely, since so much of the food gathered— 
especially in the Middle East—consisted of seed grains that it would be 
unlikely for the individuals involved not to realize eventually that new 
plants would grow in places where the seeds had been dropped. But with 
the failure of the inefficiency assumption, attention has shifted from the 
actual “invention” of agriculture to the motivation for practicing it; here 
a prominent argument has been that this occurred where local populations 
outstripped their carrying capacity, thus requiring a more land-efficient food 
technology (Boserup 1965; Spooner 1972; Polgar 1975). 

Suppose this is correct. Were such population swings inevitable? From 
the point of view of theoretical biology, hunting and gathering systems are 
special cases of what are called “predator-prey” models, in which the pop- 
ulation size of each species is determined in part by that of other species 
of which it is either predator or prey (see, e.g., Wilson and Bossert 1971, 
pp. 127-38). May’s models, described in the previous section, can be seen 
as one-species cases of models with the same aim: to predict the size of 
the population over time. Hunting and gathering systems are far more 
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complex because the number of animal species is substantial and plant 
species enter in as well. May demonstrates that multispecies predator-prey 
models, with their increased complexity, are even more likely than his one- 
species cases to generate results which appear “chaotic” and are thus un- 
likely to permit simple statements or adequate predictability of population 
stability or size over time (1976, pp. 466-67). It follows that we are un- 
likely even in principle, to be able to answer the question posed about the 
adaptive capacity of hunters and gatherers, even if the answer depends on 
so straightforward a matter as accounting for changes in local population 
sizes and densities. 

More technically advanced modes of production have correspondingly 
more complex impacts on their environments than simpler ones. Even, for 
example, if one could devise a useful way to index agricultural productive 
efficiency, the method used would have to be discounted for future effects 
of present methods before it would indicate adaptive capacity. The use of 
methods which permanently degrade the soil structure of an area may be 
efficient in the short run, for example, but not “advanced” in this broader 
sense. We are accustomed to suppose that modern methods of farming will 
produce efficiently on any soil, for an indefinite period. But some soils are 
so fragile that they can be farmed effectively and without damage only by 
methods which make minimal alterations in the ecological system-—such as 
slash-and-burn techniques. This is said to be especially true of some African 
soils (Allan 1965, pp. 72-74). Allan, however, in his exhaustive treatise 
on African agriculture, stresses that knowledge of African soils is meager 
and systematic study is only beginning (1965, p. 12). 

In 1935, Paul Sears published a book whose dramatic title, Deserts on 
the March, heralded his argument that much of the world’s desert resulted 
from early attempts to farm fragile soil structures too intensively, by “ad- 
vanced” methods (Sears 1935). Geologically, desert is an end point in 
certain successions of soil structure and could be brought on by overintensive 
cultivation. After such a point there is no practical way to restore the soil, 
except via the most recent technological developments—as in the Negev— 
and then only at great cost. Whether such a succession actually led to exist- 
ing deserts remains controversial. 

Just as currently efficient methods which reduce future productivity must 
be pinpointed, our assessment of methods which are currently inefficient 
but enhance future results must also be adjusted accordingly. The necessary 
discounting procedures become less and less conceivable as we extend our 
purview further in time from the particular system considered. Even to 
apply such procedures over a 50- or 100-year period generally requires a 
level of ecosystem theory not yet available. And this does not even take 
into account the necessity of predicting fluctuations in weather, trade pat- 
terns, and a variety of other outside influences. 
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As we approach industrial society, complexity increases in two ways. The 
intrinsic complexity of systems of production increases over that found in 
the agricultural world. In addition, the systemic autonomy characteristic 
of simpler systems diminishes. With increasing social and economic differ- 
entiation, it becomes increasingly difficult to view ecosystems as being self- 
contained. The anthropologist Rapoport, for example, compares simpler to 
more advanced agricultural systems and comments that problems in the 
latter are typically dealt with by infusions of energy from outside the sys- 
tem. He points out that a modern 


farmer may even expend more energy in the gasoline consumed by his 
farm machinery than is returned by the crop he raises. The same non- 
biological power sources make it possible to provide the world agricultural 
community with the large quantities of pesticides, fertilizers, and other 
kinds of assistance that many man-made immature ecosystems require in 
order to remain productive. Moreover, the entire infrastructure of com- 
mercial agriculture—high-speed transportation and communications, large- 
scale storage facilities and elaborate economic institutions—depends on 
these same sources of non-biological energy. . . . [Modern ecosystems] 
are subject not only to local environmental stress but also to extraneous 
economic and political vicissitudes. They come to rely more and more on 
imported materials, . . . National and international concerns replace local 
considerations, .. . [1971, p. 132] 


These comments, written before the “energy crisis,” nevertheless give an 
apt description of the problems arising from dependence of advanced agri- 
culture on petroleum imports from a few regions, and of the resulting un- 
predictability of ecosystem adaptation. 

A different instability argument, made by the geochemist Harrison Brown, 
rests on the unpredictability of international relations. Brown begins by 
asserting that, given our present level of technology, energy sources will be 
available almost indefinitely. But this “given” is crucial. When industrial 
civilization was established, his argument goes, it was made possible by the 
existence of easily available fuel sources—petroleum and rich ores near the 
surface of the ground—which could be obtained without either energy- 
demanding extractive machinery or refining methods. Current energy is ob- 
tained only by virtue of our far more sophisticated equipment, which digs 
much deeper and refines metals out of much cruder ores than earlier. If, by 
some catastrophe, Brown argues, this vast technical superstructure were 
ever destroyed, industrial civilization could never be rebuilt, because with- 
out this equipment, energy sources could never again be tapped in sufficient 
quantity to do so (Brown 1956). 

Brown wrote in the 1950s, when the threat of nuclear war seemed far 
more imminent than now. Such a war is the kind of catastrophe he had in 
mind. Under present conditions we might be more likely to imagine sabo- 
tage, on a large scale, as the threat. If we imagine that the destruction 
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Brown speaks of has probability near zero, the argument has no effect on 
our assessment of the adaptive capacity of industrial civilization. If we 
think there is some chance of such events, the argument may be a telling 
one for the proposition that our “advanced” type of society is merely a 
brief, unstable equilibrium. Lee and DeVore put the case colorfully: _ 


It is still an open question whether man will be able to survive the ex- 
ceedingly complex and unstable ecological conditions he has created for 
himself. If he fails in this task, interplanetary archeologists of the future 
will classify our planet as one in which a very long and stable period of 
small scale hunting and gathering was followed by an apparently instan- 
taneous efflorescence of technology and society leading rapidly to extinc- 
tion. “Stratigraphically,” the origin of agriculture and thermonuclear de- 
struction will appear as essentially simultaneous. [1968, p. 3] 


I argue only that we are in no position to make judgments about the prob- 
ability of such events with any confidence. It follows that questions of 
adaptive capacity must remain moot. 


EVOLUTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND SYSTEMS THEORY 


At the outset, I suggested that the enterprise of systematically ranking so- 
cieties usually entails a view of them as coherent, well-defined entities—a 
view consistent with functionalism and systems theory in the social sciences. 
Bendix has pointed out that this orientation in theories of development 
and social evolution is not new: 


From the vantage-point of Europe in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, both revolutions and much of the social change that fol- 
lowed appeared as phenomena that were internal to the societies changing. 
This mode of explanation goes back to influences emanating from Plato 
and characteristics of Western philosophy down to the present... . [The] 
intellectual tradition of Europe and the specific historical constellation at 
the end of the eighteenth century encouraged explanations of social change 
which emphasize the continuity and interconnectedness of changes within 
society, a tendency which was reinforced when modern nationalism came 
into its own. As a result a certain lawfulness was attributed to the social 
structure, while the relative autonomy of government and the impact of 
external factors upon every society were ignored or minimized. [1967, 
pp. 324-25] 


The present paper makes two arguments that would remain pertinent 
even if societies were self-contained, coherent systems: (a) intersocietal 
comparisons of utility cannot be made meaningful and (b) the nature of 
the systems in question does not lend itself to useful predictions of future 
problem-solving ability. But to the extent that one accepts criticisms of 
the systems conception, both arguments gain additional force. Utility com- 
parisons are not even conceivable if the units which attempt to maximize 
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utilities are ill defined. Predictability problems, already severe in simple 
ecological systems; become all the more intractable when one adds the ele- 
ment of dependence on forces outside the system. In the previous section, I 
described some predictability problems for ecological systems, in the order 
of increasing complexity of solution. I noted that difficulties of prediction 
are compounded by the fact that increases in social and economic differen- 
tiation make it harder to view attempts at problem solving.as self-contained. 
It is ironic that the very element—differentiation—which is often cited as 
a measure of adaptive capacity, can be seen instead as making the concept 
impossible to give empirical content by virtue of the reduced predictability 
which accompanies it. 

In recent thinking on development, modernization, and evolution, attacks 
on systems ideas have multiplied. In an essay provocatively entitled “The 
Disintegration of the Initial Paradigm of Studies of Modernization,” Eisen- 
stadt comments that “‘the criticisms of the structural-functional and sys- 
tematic approaches in sociology which have developed from within studies 
of modernization have concentrated mostly around two major themes... . 
The first such theme was the denial . . . of the closed systemic interrelations 
between ‘different aspects of a society, of the assumption of the necessary 
convergence of development of modernization in all institutional spheres of 
society. . . . These criticisms coalescéd with a more general theoretical 
emphasis which stressed the relative autonomy of different institutional 
spheres . . .” (1973, pp. 107-8). 

Attacks on the assumption of system coherence are complemented by 
those on that of self-containment. Bendix’s 1967 statement, “Tradition and 
Modernity Reconsidered,” was one of the earliest systematic broadsides 
(Bendix 1967, esp. pp. 326-27). Nisbet’s attack on theories of development 
describes the notion of self-containment as one aspect of the “abuse of a 
metaphor.” He indicts Rostow’s conception of developmental stages in these 
terms: 


[Rostow] seeks to endow England with the same kind of self-contain- 
ment . .. [with] which Marx had endowed, not any historical nation, but 
capitalism. But this, all too plainly, simply will not hold water. For it is 
utterly impossible to extract from the myriad events, forces, impacts and 
historical contacts of modern economic history, of which those in the Brit- 
ish Isles are but an aspect, any self-contained national entity with its own 
dynamics, its principles of development, and its “stages of growth.” . . 
Making all allowances for the vivid meaning that England, or any other 
nation, has to its citizens and for the continuing political and cultural 
identity that it may be seen to have had for some centuries, it is not pos- 
sible to deal with any of the major changes of England save in terms of 
incessant historical interaction of the English—traders, merchants, artisans, 
scholars, artists, as well as statesmen—with peoples and ideas and forces 
of one kind or ‘other which cannot conceivably be localized in England... 
[1969, pp. 355-56] Loe 
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This general theme has been taken up increasingly by revisionist writers on 
development, particularly those who stress the dependence of “less developed 
countries” on more powerful economic entities (see, e.g., Cockroft, Gunder- 
Frank, and Johnson 1972). Its most influential recent expression has been 
Wallerstein’s treatment of ‘‘world-system” theory (1976). Historical re- 
search has also moved in a similar direction. William McNeill’s important 
Rise of the West (1967) rests on an explicit denial of the possibility of 
explaining large-scale trends without giving a central role to the relationship 
among social systems at any point in time, and especially to the migrations 
of population from one area to another, frequently related to difficult- 
to-predict ecological changes, territorial skirmishes, and technological 
developments. ` ; 

In a symposium on new approaches to the study of the development of 
national states in Western Europe, Tilly points out that this development, 
far from being the result of internal forces alone, was inextricably tied up 
with war among political units, and that the act of building a military, if. 
successful, “produced arrangements which could deliver resources to the 
government for other purposes. (Thus almost all the major European taxes 
began as ‘extraordinary levies’ earmarked for particular wars, and became 
routine sources of governmental revenue.) . . . War made the state, and 
the state made war” (1975, p. 42). Moreover, “commercialization facilitated 
the flow of revenues to the governments. Regions (or periods) of minimal 
trade blocked governmental efforts to extract resources and carry on expen- 
sive tasks” (p. 72). 

Nor should we assume beforehand that the units of analysis are straight- 
forward, “The Europe of 1500 included some five hundred more or less 
independent political units, the Europe of 1900 about twenty-five. Com- 
paring the histories of France, Germany, Spain, Belgium and England .. . 
for illumination on the processes of state-making weights the whole inquiry 
toward a certain kind of outcome which was, in fact, quite rare” (Tilly 
1975, p. 15). Thus, much of our research agenda must involve the way in 
which this early set of patchwork boundaries was ultimately reduced to 
the simpler map of the present day. But this task requires us to abandon 
the idea that boundaries, at any time, delimit well-defined, self-contained 
units. 


DISCUSSION 


Theories of evolution, development, and modernization have been attacked . 
many times on a variety of grounds. (For a good summary see Eisenstadt 


[1973, chaps. 1 and 5].) They have been accused of being ethnocentric, Í 


value-biased, teleological, imperialistic, and unilineal and of making unrea- 
sonably sharp distinctions between tradition and modernity. The present 
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argument is different from any of these. It attacks a usually implicit aspect 
of the phenomenology underlying such theories: the view that systematic 
comparisons and rank orderings of social units are possible on the basis of 
relative success in problem solving. 

The attack has proceeded on two grounds, First, ranking societies accord- 
ing to current efficiency ultimately reduces to a task equivalent to the fruit- 
less interpersonal comparison of utilities no longer attempted by economists. 
Second, ranking societies according’'to their flexibility or adaptability re- 


. quires a level of prediction of future system problems which is unlikely, in 


principle, to be achieved. 

Neither argument depends on asserting that the systems in question are 
too complex for proper analysis, that equilibrium states (or problem solu- 
tions) are difficult to define, or that the units of analysis are internally 
incoherent or inseparable from outside forces. Instead, the arguments are 
based on a more direct theoretical dissection of the requirements of the 


` rank ordering attempted. The other assertions yield a more equivocal at- 


tack, since one must argue in every case the extent to which they are ap- 
plicable; the theoretical dissection, in contrast, implies not that the attacked 
procedures are inappropriate in some cases but rather that they simply 
cannot be made sense of even in principle. 

What, then, is left in the systematic study of social change? Almost every- 
thing, I would argue. The emphasis on rank ordering of societies has directed 
an imbalance of attention to taxonomy at the expense of dynamics. This’ 


‘imbalance is most explicit in Parsons’s work: “. . . some sociologists insist 
‘that only ‘dynamic’ analysis has any scientific standing. ... But I am 


saying that the use of available . . . evidence to order structural types and 
relate them sequentially is a first order of business which cannot be by- 
passed” (1966, p. 111). While this position is perhaps at one extreme, it 


‘is not essentially different from that of many other evolutionists, whose 


strategy is to devise a taxonomy of societies and organize the investigation 
of dynamics in the framework of that taxonomy: that is, the study of dy- 
namics is seen to consist of asking how societies “progress” from one “type” 
to another. This narrowing of the field of attention makes it more difficult 
to address questions which are not clearly related to movement within the 
chosen taxonomy. It also leads to neglect of any substantial social change 
which does not move societies into “new” evolutionary stages. Worse, what- 
ever criterion has gone into the taxonomy of advancement generally fore- 
closes the investigation of dynamics by assuming from the outset that the 
forces which distinguish between less and more “advanced” are already 
understood. Thus a taxonomy based on technological level makes it hard 
to avoid technological deterministic interpretations of change; one based 
on levels of differentiation compels the motion that differentiation is the 
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mainspring of change; one based on strength of political integration in- 
clines one to search for political forces as central. 

If the language and substance of ideas of “advancement” can be aban- 
doned, the study of social change can proceed to more detailed understand- 
ing of the dynamics of change. In a more limited way, there is no reason 
why evolutionist interpretations cannot still be pursued. Writers who believe 
that adaptation to the ecological and social environment constitutes the 
main cause of change can follow this theme without the baggage of advance- 
ment to weigh them down. This corresponds in fact more closely to the 
situation in evolutionary biology, where the comparison of species rarely 
involves any notion of relative “advancement,” but instead a study of the 
mechanisms and parameters of evolutionary change. The fact that one may 
not be able to predict the future success of a current adaptation of some 
species to its environment has never constituted an obstacle to progress in 
biological thinking, since the need for such prediction has not been felt. 

Consider, for example, some comments of the biologist George Gaylord 
Simpson on explaining the extinction of species: 

Narrowness of adaptation means that the organisms range over a smaller 
variety of environmental conditions. The adaptation is therefore more 
likely to be affected by environmental change than in the case of organisms 
that tolerate or thrive in a wider environmental range. Under relatively 
constant conditions or with a general deterioration of the whole range of 
both, the more narrowly adapted animals have the advantage, but with 
more specific change the more widely adapted animals are less likely to 
become extinct... . In this, as in so much of evolution there is a balance, 
and neither broad nor narrow adaptation has become the general rule... . 
Extinction in which specialization . . . is involved is usually said to be due 
to overspecialization, but this way of putting things confuses the issue. . . . 
Overspecialization is just specialization that has become disadvantageous 
because the environment has changed. Precisely the same characters may 
be highly adaptive at-one time or in one group and inadaptive at another 
time or in another group. ... [The] sad fact is that explicit assignment 
of immediate causes to particular instances of extinction is almost always 
unconvincing. [1953, pp. 298-303; emphasis supplied] 


Thus evolutionary biologists are reluctant to make sweeping statements 
about what features of species make them more or less likely to survive, 
since that outcome is not the result of species characteristics but of a com- 
plex and generally unpredictable interplay between these and environmental 
changes. This does not prevent evolutionary biology from investigating and 
proposing “lawlike” regularities concerning species adaptation; but these 
involve statements about what kinds of conditions a species would be (or 
was) best suited to face, and thus, contingent predictions of the form: if 
the following changes occurred, the outcome for this species would be such- 
and-such. 

This sort of prediction is similar in form to those of most scientific enter- 
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prises and seems to me a useful model for the study of social change. Rather 
than assert that society A is more efficient or adaptable than B, sociologists 
can more fruitfully say that under specified conditions, the outcome will be 
of one kind for A and another for B. The difficulties of constructing sys- 
tematic sets of such statements are sufficiently bracing to provide us an 
agenda for the next hundred years, without adding tasks which are, in 
principle, beyond our grasp. 
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For generations sociologists have attacked ‘utilitarian social theory as 
inadequate theoretically. At the same time, their presentist orienta- 
tion toward sociology’s past has prevented a direct examination of the 
utilitarians in their own right. This paper rejects that orientation and 
investigates the social theory of the major utilitarians. David Hume, 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, and John Stuart Mill. No alleged 
characteristic of utilitarianism—from the atomistic, rationalistic 
model of social action to the failure to solve the problem of order— 
adduced in the traditional attack upon it is actually found in the 
work of the utilitarians. The paper then outlines the historical pro- 
cess whereby the prevailing mythology concerning utilitarianism de- 
veloped. The hallmark of that process is not the cumulative develop- 
ment of social theories but the displacement, in changing cultural and 
social circumstances, of the concerns of utilitarian social theory—a 
displacement successively evident in the work of Spencer, early 
American social scientists, and Park and climaxing in Parsons’s The 
Structure of Social Action. The paper concludes by offering a socio- 
logical interpretation of Parsons’s selective account of utilitarian so- 
cial theory and by identifying the constricting, but still pervasive, 
theoretical implications of that account. 


This essay offers a sociological reinterpretation of utilitarian social thought 
and its place in the development of sociology. Althcugh the critical and 
constructive aspects of this task will be interwoven, they need first to be 
considered separately. 

The critical objectives of this essay are twofold, substantive and meth- 
odological. Substantively, it will examine and challenge the beliefs about 
the nature of utilitarian social theory—especially as developed by Parsons 
(1937)?—-which are so central to sociology’s “mythology”? concerning its 


1] would like to thank Keith Baker, Charles Bidwell, Nina Camic, Morris Janowitz, 
Donald Levine, Michael Schudson, Timothy Thurlow, Mary Weber, and an AJS referee 
for their help on this paper. While checking the copy-edited manuscript of this paper, 
I read of the death on May 8 of Talcott Parsons. Only through his published work did 
I have the opportunity to know that master of sociological thought. But through that 
work Professor Parsons influenced nearly every area of sociology; his absence will be 
felt deeply. 


2 The original publication dates of many of the works cited in this paper provide im- 
portant markers for making clear the historical sequence to be discussed. Therefore, 
where possible, the date given in the text is the original date, which is not necessarily 
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past. Methodologically, the paper will not only reject, with recent critics 
such as Jones (1977), presentist approaches to sociology’s past, but will 
also identify the limitations of the alternative such critics propose. 

The constructive aims are also both substantive and methodological. The 
former has four dimensions. First, the paper will analyze the social theory 
of four utilitarians, Hume, Smith, Bentham, and J. S. Mill, in terms of 
their own concerns, especially as these were structured by their social role. 
Second, it will outline the factors which contributed in England to the 
demise of utilitarianism and in America to its textually unwarranted vili- 
fication. Third, it will consider why Parsons and, before him, Park offered 
sociology selective interpretations of utilitarianism. Fourth, it will discuss 
the constricting impact oi such interpretations on contemporary sociology. 
Methodologically, this paper will demonstrate that surmounting presentism 
in the study of sociology’s past entails not only analysis of works by so- 
ciologists, but also investigation of the social theories of those performing 
other social roles—such as the utilitarians. This methodological position 
should now be discussed systematically. 


Methodological Considerations 


The study of sociology’s past is no easy matter. Too often it is deemed 
simply irrelevant to contemporary sociology—as if “the process . . . by 
which ideas emerge, are received, grow, [and] change” were somehow less 
sociological than stratification, organizational structure, and the like (Jones 
1977, pp. 311-12). To be sure, few studies of sociology’s past have shed 
much light on this process, but that is precisely because of their presentist 
approach to the past. Searching for the beginning of current sociological 
ideas, they treat the historical process whiggishly, as a “struggle between 
... light and . . . darkness” (Stocking 1968, p. 4). In the end light wins 
out: “all preceding work leads up to and somehow culminates in the pres- 
ent” (Gay 1969, p. 659). Although this approach distorts the very process 
which the study of the past seeks to elucidate, it is quite widespread among 
sociologists (Jones 1977; Peel 1971, pp. 258-65). It has marked discussions 
of the utilitarians. l 

The fullest alternative has been presented recently by Jones (1977), who 
suggests that, to overcome presentist orientations in the study of sociology’s 
past, one must attempt to understand classic sociological works in their 
own terms. Although I agree with Jones on many points, this paper departs 


that of the edition I consulted. Bracketed page numbers indicate that a page citation 
in the text refers not to the original edition, but to the edition I used. Information on 
the latter is contained in the list of references. 


3 In applying this term to sociology’s views of its past, I am dearly borrowing from 
Gouldner (1958, p. ix, n. 5), Giddens (1976), and Jones (1977). 
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from his proposal in one major respect and may thus appear methodologi- 
cally unsound. If the objective of historians of sociology is to understand 
sociological classics, why discuss the works of Hume, Smith, Bentham, and 
J. S. Mill, which are in no sense sociological classics? My reason for doing 
so and suggesting that others do so must be outlined. 

If historians of sociology are to illuminate the process by which social 
theories emerge, grow, and change, they cannot limit their inquiries to 
classic sociological works. To take sociological classics as the starting point 
for the investigation of sociology’s past is to accept present definitions of 
what past works and authors it is legitimate to examine. Such a strategy, 
even when leading to the rejection of presentist interpretations of Durkheim, 
still directs one to Durkheim, rather than, say, Plato, or the utilitarians. 
Yet, as Gouldner’s (1965) work on Plato indicates, moving beyond recog- 
nized sociological classics can reveal as much about the process in question 
as Jones’s discussion of Durkheim. To be sure, Plato’s “sociology” differs 
from that of Durkheim.* They are different “attempts to grapple with a 
different reality, the answers to different problems, the upshot of different 
purposes” (Peel 1971, p. 264, in another context). But such variability is 
exactly what historians of sociology need to explore if they are to illuminate 
the process whereby theories of the social emerge, grow, and change (see 
Peel 1971, pp. 263-65). If one studies only sociological classics this vari- 
ability is lost—a victim of present conceptions of what in the past is worthy 
of investigation. 

A sociological history of sociology seeks to account for this variability, 
for the different problems and purposes which different theories reveal. 
Traditionally, such accounts have emphasized cultural (often intellectual) 
or social (macro sociohistorical, micro institutional) factors, or various com- 
binations thereof. What is infrequently noted is that the relevance of these 
different accounts varies because ideas are articulated by individuals who 
occupy social roles in intellectual communities, the nature of which varies 
over time. When these roles are firmly institutionalized, their incumbents 
can be seen as responding primarily to the intellectual issues of their field. 
However, prior to such institutionalization and the relative autonomy from 


4 Here one might object by suggesting that to say Plato had a sociology is to fall victim 
to the presentist “tendency to exaggerate the similarities . . . between earlier and later 
formulations” of ideas (Merton 1967, p. 14). In one special sense that is true, for, as 
Jones notes, one can never classify any work as an expression of sociological thought 
“without bringing to bear our own present conception of the nature of that activity” 
(1977, p. 284). One does not know a priori whether the work of Plato is really an 
expression of sociological thought, but. by the same token, one does “not know a priori 
that [Durkheim’s] the Elementary Forms is an expression of sociological thought” 
(Jones 1977, p. 284). However, merely to recognize some “family resemblances” (Jones 
1977, p. 284) between contemporary sociological works and works which predate 
Comte’s word is not tantamount to. exaggerating such resemblances and treating past 
and present as identical, as should become clear. 
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external social influences it implies, especially during the emergence of a 
given intellectual community, the social environment conditions what that 
intellectual community must do to achieve recognition. The composition of 
this environment varies over time. When science in general first emerged, 
“scientists” had to justify their activities to segments of the general public; 
when specialized sciences later emerged, new “scientists” had to justify 
their areas to scientific communities (generally centered within universities) 
which were already institutionalized (see Abrams 1968; Becker 1971; Ben- 
David 1971; Clark 1973; Friedrichs 1970; Kuhn 1962; Shils 1970 on 
these several points). These observations are especially central when one 
moves beyond classic works by sociologists to explore also the social thought 
of those who occupied other social roles. This essay will discuss the views 
of two groups of individuals: Hume, Smith, Bentham, and J. S. Mill; Park 
and Parsons. The former four were incumbents of the established role of 
the moral philosopher; the latter two occupied the emerging role of so- 
ciologist. My account of the factors..structuring their views and differ- 
entiating them from each other primarily will emphasize, respectively, in- — 
tellectual and institutional elements. 


THE UTILITARIANS 


Definitional Considerations 


What is meant by the word “utilitarian”? Depending on whom one asks, 
one could arrive at three different answers. Were one to ask a sociologist, 
one would be referred to “the classic exposition of utilitarian premises .. . 
Parsons’ The Structure of Social Action” (Eisenstadt 1976, p. 20, n. 44) 
or to various other works by Parsons (1958, 1961a, 19615, 1965, 1968, 
1974). These reveal that Parsons employs “utilitarian” in two ways: to 
denote all British social theorists from Hobbes to Spencer (1965 [p. 187]),. 
including Locke, Hume, Smith, Bentham, and James and John Stuart Mill 
(1961¢, p. 88; 1965 [pp. 171-72]), and to denote a theoretical model com- 
posed of egoistically motivated individuals who pursue their material ends 
with rational means (1937 [pp. 43-125]). Significantly, Parsons fails to 
differentiate these two usages. Instead, he everywhere combines them, thus 
contending that British social theorists from Hobbes to Spencer employed 
. the said model. As this essay will indicate, that contention is erroneous. 

Thus the sociologists’ use of “utilitarian” will not be followed. 

Historians dealing with the 19th century offer a second option. They 
employ “utilitarian” to denote the ideas of Bentham and of James and 
John Stuart Mill, the intellectual leaders of a 19th-century political move- 
ment, whose adherents called themselves Philosophic Radicals or Utilitar- 
ians (see Hamburger 1965). Many scholars, however, find this politically 
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based definition too restrictive (see esp. Plamenatz 1949; Stephen 1876; 
Urmson 1968). Typically, they and others offer the third alternative, which 
this essay will employ. 

Here the term “utilitarian” is used to differentiate a certain group of 
British moral philosophers from other such philosophers. The distinguishing 
feature of utilitarian moral philosophers was an ethical principle which 
viewed the morally good as those acts whose consequences tend to promote 
the greatest good for the greatest number of individuals. This is the “prin- 
ciple of utility.” Although Hutcheson is often credited as the first to state 
it, the major figures who developed it are Hume, Smith, Bentham, and J. S. 
Mill (Rawls 1971, pp. 22-23, n. 9). Hence, throughout I will take these 
as the utilitarians and call their ideas utilitarianism. 


The Sociological Myth of the Utilitarians 


In such varied works on sociology’s past as Aron (1965-67), Catton (1966), 
Coser (1971), Eisenstadt (1976), Gouldner (1970), Hawthorn (1976), 
Martindale (1960), Nisbet (1966), Stark (1962), Timasheff (1967), Rai- 
son (1969), Turner (1974), and Vine (1959), utilitarian social theory is 
rarely discussed; when it is, it is generally dismissed as sociologically in- 
adequate. To some extent this merely reflects the presentism pervading 
certain of these works. Utilitarian social theory has had little positive im- 
pact on modern sociology. What could more surely guarantee its neglect or 
rejection in works searching for the origins of contemporary ideas and treat- 
ing ideas that have not survived as darkness and error? This is not the 
end of the matter, however. Much of the silence and opprobrium surround- 
ing utilitarianism is due to the impact upon almost all of these works of 
Parsons’s The Structure of Social Action (hereafter, Structure) (and, to a 
lesser extent, Halévy [1901-4], upon which it relies). However much Par- 
sons’s influential book has been challenged, only Sorokin (1966, pp. 406-7) 
has hinted at the limits of its view of the utilitarians. To delineate this in 
the following paragraphs is to present sociology’s view of them. 

Parsons begins by contending that utilitarian social theory was concerned 
with human action. As will become evident, the utilitarians were con- 
cerned with the principles and operations of human action in society, with 
what Parsons himself (1951; Parsons and Shils 1951) sees as three essential 
elements in the process of social action:5 the motives which impel an actor 
to enter a situation; the selective standards, or norms, the actor employs if 
choosing among various alternative means of gratification; and the ends of 
5 As the three succeeding sections will indicate, the utilitarians organized these elements 


around questions very different from those which structure Parsons’s own theory of 
action. 
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the action process, the goals to which it may be directed.® Parsons, however, 
makes three further claims about the utilitarians’ model of action. First, 
he maintains that it is composed of an atomistic set of egoistically or self- 
ishly motivated individuals who employ solely means (or norms) of ra- 
tionality or expedience to obtain a set of material wants or ends (1937 [pp. 
43~125]). The sections on Hume and the later utilitarians will demonstrate 
that they did anything but propose such a model.’ Second, Parsons contends 
that this model was inherently unstable and, when confronted with “correct 
observations and interpretations of the facts,” was superseded, thus illus- 
trating the process of “the immanent development of theoretical systems” 
(1937 [pp. 11-14]). Below I will offer a different interpretation of the 
demise of utilitarianism. Third, Parsons indicts the utilitarian model on 
two particular counts, the “utilitarian dilemma” and the problem of order. 
Since the arguments he develops here suffer from internal inadequacies and 
can be disputed without any reference to utilitarian texts, they can be 
examined at this point. 

Let us begin with the utilitarian dilemma. The utilitarian model of action, 
Parsons claims, contains the postulate of randomness of ends, for it says 
nothing about the content of the ends of the action process, thus rendering 
them “random in the statistical sense’”’-(1937 [p. 59]). Moreover, he con- 
tinues, the model provides no acceptable way to avoid this unsatisfactory 
postulate: it provides only two ways to circumvent the randomness assump- 
tion—modifying the conception of ends (assimilating them into the “situa- 
tion” as in “radical rationalistic positivism”) or abandoning the assumption 
that actors employ rational means (emphasizing instead their ignorance and 
error, as in “radical anti-intellectualistic positivism”)——and both options 
destroy the voluntaristic conception of action altogether, hence the dilemma 
(1937 [pp. 60-69]). 

What has never been emphasized is that this dilemma, instead of revealing 
anything about utilitarianism, is a conceptual artifact of Parsons’s own 
analysis, In Séructure, Parsons concentrates on the means and ends compo- 
nents of the unit act. His definition of it (1937 [p. 44]) omits motivation 
entirely. Later Parsons saw this omission as a limitation (1951 [pp. 8-9, n. 
4]), for if motivation is excluded there is nothing to explain why an actor 


6 The “if” and the “may” are emphasized here because, in utilitarian social theory, a 
motivated actor may obtain gratification by selecting means to some definite end or 
he may not. As indicated below, Hume, unlike Parsons, does not offer the means-ends 
schema as the only schema for understanding motivated action. 


7 Parsons, as I noted, also sees Hobbes, Locke, and Spencer as utilitarians and as pro- 
ponents of this model. Since this essay does not regard these figures as utilitarians, it 
will not challenge Parsons’s attribution of this model to them, though this could be 
done (see, in addition to the obvious primary sources, Barry [1970, pp. 76-83] and 
Oakeshott [1962] on Hobbes, Mandelbaum [1971, pp. 147-53] and Passmore [1965] on 
Locke, and Peel [1971, 1972] and Perrin [1976] on Spencer). 
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ever enters a situation. In Structure, this difficulty is hidden because Parsons 
initially assumes that actors ere—egoistically—motivated. Now, if motiva- 
tion is as essential a feature of the action process as means and ends, then, 
were randomness of ends to characterize an action model, it could be over- 
come not only (as Parsons asserts) at the level of means and ends, but at 
the level of motivation as well. When, for example, one abandons the as- 
sumption that actors are motivated by diffuse egoism and endows them 
with more specific motives, the problem of statistical randomness disappears® 
—and, with it, the utilitarian dilemma, for any dilemma from which one 
can escape without ending up on either horn is no dilemma at all. 

What of the problem of order? Parsons contends that the core empirical 
difficulty with utilitarianism was its failure to explain how social order is 
possible (1937 [p. 91]). In his view, the only early British theorist even 
to recognize that “a society dominated by the pure pursuit of self-interest 
would dissolve into a . . . state of nature, a complete breakdown of order” 
(Parsons 1974, p. 1) was Hobbes. And though Parsons makes Hobbes’s 
problem his own, he expresses no interest in the latter’s solution, the con- 
tractual establishment of an absolute and coercive sovereign authority (1937 
[p. 93]). After Hobbes, Parsons asserts, social theorists took refuge in 
Locke’s belief that reason is a guarantee against the war of each -against 
all and “this is the device by which it has been possible for utilitarian 
thought, with few exceptions, for two hundred years to evade the Hobbesian 
problem” (1937 [p. 97]). Unfortunately, this conclusion is not supported 
by Halévy (1901-4), the source on which Parsons relies concerning these 
200 years. In fact, Halévy argues that every utilitarian doctrine contained 
three solutions ‘to the problem of order: (1) the “principle of fusion of 
interests,””® emphasizing that humans often are altruistically motivated, in- 
terested not in selfish gain but in the welfare of others; (2) the “principle 
of artificial identification of interests,” emphasizing the role of noncoercive 
judicial and political authority both in enforcing laws to prevent the use 
of socially disruptive means to ends and in promoting the use of socially 
beneficial norms to guide the selection of means to ends; and (3) the “thesis 
of the natural identity of interests,”!° emphasizing how each person’s pursuit 


8 A simple example will illustrate this: if one knows that one set of actors has entered 
a situation because of a sex drive and another set because of a need for achievement, 
then (insofar as the means-ends schema here applies) one can make some prediction 
(whatever the error) about the differences in the ends each set will seek. Ends which 
are random in the statistical sense are, in contrast, completely unpredictable. 


9 Halévy also dubs this the “principle of sympathy,” which will be discussed below. 
Since he does not articulate this principle at all correctly, but sees sympathy as some 
sort of motive (1901-4 [p. 467]) similar to altruism (1901-4 [p. 503]), for the sake 
of clarity the latter terms, not sympathy, are employed here in the text. 


10 Parsons does refer to this principle by name (1937 [p. 97]) but does not give it the 
same interpretation which Halévy, here correctly, offers. 
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of his or her own material exds—via mechanisms of contract, money, and 
the market—can enhance the attainments of others (1901-4 [pp. 13-18]).1 
Why Parsons disregarded this analysis will be considered in the section 
on selective interpretations of the utilitarians. 

Here it is enough to note that, seemingly oblivious of the existence and 
theoretical implications of utilitarian solutions to the problem of order, 
Parsons remains preoccupied with the problem Hobbes raised. Always lurk- 
ing in the background is the selfishly motivated pursuer of wants who will 
employ any rational means to obtain his ends. Hobbes derived from this— 
for him, hypothetical—model the need for an absolutely powerful ruler 
superimposed upon a mass of such egoists. Parsons, beginning with the 
same implicit model, comes to argue that normative regulations, emanating 
from other leviathans—religious, charismatic, bureaucratic—are essential 
to prevent the war of each against all. In both cases, assumptions about 
egoistic motivation are fused with a central concern with the problem of 
social integration. The ultimate irony of Parsons’s discussion of the utili- 
tarians is that they would reject the egoistic, rationalistic image of humans 
(and thereby move beyond exclusive attention to the problem of Hobbes) 
which Parsons suggests was their image for two centuries. They would in 
fact reject it in a more general fashion than Parsons himself does in 
Structure, where the Hobbesian problem of order remains central. 


The Utilitarian World 


An understanding of the social theory of the utilitarians entails an under- 
standing of their social role. They saw themselves and were seen as moral 
(as opposed to natural) philosophers. This designation is correct insofar 
as it reveals that the utilitarians performed a legitimate social role which 
focused their attention upon “moral” subjects—the nature of human na- 
ture, social forces, economic processes, government, law, and so on (see 
Bryson 1945, pp. 1-30; Stewart 1963, pp. 1-19). But in 18th-century 
Britain moral philosophy was being transformed. Efforts were being made 
to treat moral subjects scientifically and critically, rather than from earlier 
religious and metaphysical viewpoints, and moral philosophers came to fill 
the compound role of general social scientist and social critic (Bryson 1945; 


11 Jt should be noted that Halévy’s formulations are somewhat inaccurate. The “fusion” 
principle reads into utilitarianism an egoism-altruism dichotomy which its adherents, 
by and large, avoided. The “artificial identification” principle is far too narrowly con- 
strued, omitting analysis of normative regulations which do not have a political basis 
but are nonetheless central to utilitarian theory. These matters will be dealt with shortly 
in the text. Finally, Halévy argues, particularly in reference to Bentham, that the market 
principle contradicts the other principles. For a discussion of the inapplicability of this 
charge to Bentham’s social theory (as opposed to his practical activities), see Mack 
(1963). Clearly, however, that Halévy misleads on these details in no way alters my 
argument. 
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Gay 1966, 1969, 1970). This transformation was the result of both internal 
changes within the philosophical community and certain social structural 
changes. 

The most important internal change was a redefinition of the nature of 
science. The Newtonian revolution and ensuing debates over scientific 
methodology (esp. Leibuiz-Clarke Correspondence 1717) resulted in a re- 
jection of the 17th-century Cartesian view that the topics of moral philos- 
ophy could not be treated in the theoretically certain fashion characteristic 
of natural philosophy or science. In denying that natural philosophy pro- 
vided knowledge which was certain, these debates fostered the contention 
that the moral realm was thus no less susceptible to scientific treatment (see 
Baker 1975, pp. 85-128; Gay 1969, pp. 126-66). The challenge to moral 
philosophers was clear and had been sounded by Newton himself in his 
Opticks (1706 [p. 182]): apply the scientific method to the topics of moral 
philosophy. Locke was the first to take up Newton’s challenge, and moral 
philosophers of many stripes followed his path (see Cassirer 1932). The 
utilitarians were among them. Hume, the earliest, explicitly announces his 
intention to provide a comprehensive, objective, empirically grounded analy- 
sis of humans in society (see Passmore 1952 [pp. 1-18]). Smith, Bentham, 
and Mill confront the same challenge. 

These internal changes in the philosophical community must be seen in 
conjunction with certain external changes. Most important here is that in 
Britain broader structural factors associated with the birth of modernity— 
religious pluralism, rapid economic growth, rising rates of literacy, ex- 
panded freedoms of the pen, etc.—had produced a relatively large, scien- 
tistically oriented public composed of upper-middle-class and other influ- 
ential groups, who passionately believed the Baconian promise that science 
would eventually contribute to social improvement. Opposed to “autocratic 
regimes intent on the preservation of religious and political traditions in- 
congruent with the norms of science” (Ben-David and Sullivan 1975, p. 
205), this public supported the new moral scientists and expected them to 
scrutinize these traditions and thereby to facilitate, in the long run, social 
progress and moral enlightenment. This was a mandate which the philoso- 
phers, members of the same groups, were quite willing to take up. Thus the 
role of moral philosopher was transformed into that of general social critic 
as well as that of general social scientist (Ben-David [1971] and Gay 
[1969] are valuable on the above points). 

The utilitarians were among those to occupy this legitimate dual social 
role. Although different figures struck very different balances between its 
two aspects, each confronted the same two general problems: objective 
analysis of humans in society and critical use of their knowledge to root 
out traditionalistic obstacles to and to recommend policies for social and 
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moral development. To speak of development implies some standard for 
evaluating policies for social and moral reform. The “principle of utility” 
described above plays just this role in utilitarian thinking. Adherence to 
this value principle as the ultimate standard of sound moral criticism and 
evaluation is the principal criterion by which the utilitarians differ from 
other British moral philosophers. Yet, the utilitarians also share a distinc- 
tive, if not unique, approach as social scientists. 

Two further comments concerning the social roles of the utilitarians are 
necessary. First, the roles of social scientist and social critic required the 
utilitarians to confront the problem of order. In neither role, however, could 
this problem become the central issue. In their attempt to treat scientifically 
the whole field of moral philosophy, the question of social integration 
naturally arose, but only as a component of a larger effort to observe the 
activities of humans in society objectively, never as a selective principle 
for organizing this more general analysis of action. In their critical effort 
to promote the attainment of the greatest happiness, social integration was 
attended to because it was a prerequisite for the realization of this larger 
objective. But since this, not integration, was the primary critical concern, 
the utilitarians went beyond simply “solving” the problem of order to 
question the necessity or “utility” of certain religious and political devices 
for integrating society which had been justified by previous philosophers 
unconcerned with promoting the greatest happiness for the greatest number. 
Thus, by both roles the utilitarians were led to wide-ranging analyses of 
social action not structured around the problem of order. 

Second, although the utilitarians interlaced scientific analysis with social 
criticism, they did not typically confound the two tasks or confuse scien- 
tific description with social prescription, as Gillispie (1960, p. 154) has 
argued against many of the period, especially Bentham (see, in general, 
Gay [1969] and. on Bentham, Mack [1963]). In fact, the is-ought distinc- 
tion was insisted upon by Hume (1739-40 [p. 469]) 1? reiterated by Ben- 
tham (1789 [pp. 7-16]), and given its classic formulation by Mill (1843 
[pp. 138-48]). 

The next two sections will consider primarily the utilitarian view of what 
is, A detailed section on Hume first examines, in turn, his discussions of 
motives, normative standards for selecting among alternative means, and 
ends, and then explores his view of the factors which structure these com- 
ponents of the action process. The subsequent section employs the same 
procedure in abbreviated form to discuss Smith, Bentham, and Mill. 


12 This is the standard interpretation of the cited passage. For the record, I should 
note that it has been challenged by such philosophers as MacIntyre (1959, 1966, pp. 
171-75) and Hunter (1963), whose alternative interpretation has been convincingly 
challenged by Atkinson (1961), Hudson (1964), and Flew (1963, 1966). 
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David Hume (1711-76) 


Parsons views 18th-century British thought as a continuation of Lockeian 
assumptions: that the social world is composed of a “plurality of discrete 
individuals,” that reason “is not . . . the servant of the passions but the 
dominant principle of nature itself” (1937 [pp. 95-97]). In contrast, vir- 
tually all other discussions of this period emphasize the famous contrary 
positions of Hume: that man’s “very first state and situation may justly 
be esteem’d social (1739-40 [p. 493]), and that “reason ... is the slave 
of the passions” (1739-40 [p. 415]). 

Passions are equivalent in Hume’s terminology to motives (1739-40 [p. 
413]). They are the “springs” or causes of action (1739-40 [pp. 277-90]), 
and he discusses them in two different contexts. First, at the most general 
level, he distinguishes primary passions—hunger, lust, etc —from secondary 
passions—pride, humility, ambition, vanity, love, hatred, generosity, love 
of knowledge, grief, fear, security, etc. (see Smith 1941 [p. 168]). The 
latter arise out of the former (which are instinctually grounded perceptions 
of pleasure and pain) through a complex process of interaction between 
individuals and the social environment. The structuring, directionality, and 
development of the passions are consequences of education, custom, inter- 
personal interaction, and so on (1748 [p. 368]). Two features of this view 
of motivation should be emphasized. First, the passional life of social beings 
is clearly quite variegated. Hume rejects both Hobbesian monistic models, 
which reduce motivation to self-interest (1739-40 [p. 402], 1751 [pp. 113- 
18]}, and dichotomous models, which speak only of egoism and altruism 
(1751 [p. 92]). Second, passions are treated neither as “given” nor as 
randomly distributed. One of Hume’s chief concerns is to describe the gen- 
eral principles by which passions arise (1739-40 [pp. 402-3], 1748 [pp. 
366-73]; see also Forbes 1975a, pp. 102-21), and he insists that such 
principles guarantee a great uniformity in the motivational structure of 
those in the same social matrix (1739-40 [p. 316]). 

Hume explores motivation again when examining the moral passions (or 
sentiments). Rather than placing morality over against the passions, as a 
dam to restrain tides of egoism, Hume argues that it is “[mJorals [which] 
excite passions and [thereby] produce or prevent actions” (1739-40 [p. 
457]). What is the content of morality for Hume? Often whatever men are 
taught is moral—custom and education conspire so that moral sentiments 
“take root in tender minds” (1739-40 [p. 501]). However, he also empha- 
sizes active moral judgments, holding that with maturity humans acquire a 
refined capacity to assess conduct through the eyes of a benevolent impartial 
spectator (a universalistic conscience) (1739-40 [pp. 581-83]). The moral 
is that which this internalized spectator approves of and a major deter- 
minant of action. Moral sentiments, Hume concludes, are “so rooted in our 
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constitution and temper, that without entirely confounding the human 
mind by disease or madness, ’tis impossible to extirpate and destroy them” 
(1739-40 [p. 474]) (for further discussion see Aiken 1948; Hendel 1957; 
Stewart 1963). 

Hume suggests that these considerations on morality bear on “the peace 
of society” (1739-40 [p. 455]). At one level, his point seems simple enough: 
the problem of social order is partially mitigated because humans are not 
merely selfish egoists, but are often motivated to act morally. But there is, 
I believe, a more complex aspect to his point. Before a solution is necessary 
a problem must exist, and Hume’s analysis of motivation indicates that the 
problem of order is often a chimera. Before it can arise, even potentially, 
humans must be pursuing certain material or nonmaterial ends. If the ma- 
terial ends are scarce or if there is disagreement over nonmaterial ends, then 
humans, unless restrained, might resort to Hobbes’s “force and fraud.” Such 
situations worry Parsons and others greatly. By extrapolating from them, 
the central question of sociology is defined. But Hume’s work suggests that 
in focusing solely upon such situations other possibilities are ignored (1739- 
40 [p. 487]). Motives do not always lead humans to enter situations where 
they select means and pursue material or nonmaterial goals in the manner 
which provides the prototype of all situations for those concerned with the 
issue of social integration. Motives like pride, humility, love of knowledge, 
grief, hope—as well as moral motives like gratitude, friendship, compassion 
—are actualized in spheres and situations analytically different from those 
in which the pursuit of material and nonmaterial ends is primary!*—-spheres 
in which actors are rarely exposed, even potentially, to the “violence of 
others” (1739-40 [p. 487]). In short, how a potentially disordered situation 
becomes integrated is, for Hume, a concern that emerges from only situa- 
tions in which actors are motivated to pursue certain ends. It is not a con- 
cern central to the analysis of all action situations. 

Let me now take up the second topic, Hume’s analysis of how actors, 
provided they are motivated to enter spheres where they will pursue certain 
ends, select the means they will use to do so. For brevity, I shall focus only 
on the situation in which actors are egoistically motivated to pursue a 
variety of certain ends and conflict remains a latent possibility. In this sit- 
uation, Hume emphasizes the fact that normative rules and regulations 
“counterbalance the love of gain” which, alone among passions, is poten- 
tially “destructive of society” (1739-49 [p. 492]). Hume discusses many 
such norms, but here only norms of justice can be mentioned. For Hume, 
justice exists when men, in deciding how to satisfy certain passions, are 
guided in their selection of means by referring to general rules (such as 
those of property, right, and mutual obligation) which are rooted in human 


13 On Hume’s view of these other spheres, which seem not to fit the traditional means- 
ends schema, see Stewart (1963, pp. 105-39). 
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social conventions and interaction (1739-40 [pp. 484-501]). He devotes 
extensive analysis to norms governing the stability of property and poses- 
sion, regulating the transfer of property, and governing the scope of prom- 
ises. His analysis reveals that this utilitarian’s man does not live in a 
vacuum where he is free to use force and fraud at will. Even the selfishly 
motivated are bound by complex normative regulations. This constitutes 
Hume’s second answer to the Hobbesian challenge, this time at the level of 
means or norms, Even prior to governmental enforcement of such standards 
of justice, a man operates by “general inflexible rules in his conduct with 
others . . . which he supposes to be sacred and inviolable” (1739-40 [p. 
533.]). The advent of government does, however, render the enforcement 
of rules of justice more certain, thus further curtailing self-interest (1739-40 
[pp. 534-39]). Although discussion of Hume’s complex views on the polity 
is not possible here (see Forbes 19752; Stewart 1963), it should at least 
be noted that he neither dismisses the integrative significance of political 
institutions nor endows them with the leviathan-like status which Hobbes 
had conferred on them. 

This discussion can be brief concerning the last relevant component of 
the unit act: ends. In Hume’s view, one desires what one believes is de- 
sirable, and beliefs about what is desirable are acquired through education 
and experience (cf. Aiken 1948, pp. xviii-xix). All beliefs are so acquired, 
and humans thus may come to want as ends many things—from the goods 
of the marketplace to religious salvation.4* Religious ends and the belief 
systems in which they are grounded—“nonutilitarian” topics par excellence 
in Parsons’s view—in particular attract Hume’s scientific and critical scru- 
tiny. While it is impossible here to present even the outline of Hume’s 
analysis (but see Laird 1932; Stewart 1963), two points should be stressed 
initially. First, Hume does not treat religion solely in terms of the cognitive 
validity of its dogma, contrary to what Parsons suggests about the utili- 
tarians (1937 [p. 61]). To be sure, he is, as social critic, concerned with 
assessing the practical validity of religious beliefs and practices so that 


14 This is what Hume's associationalist psychology, often criticized today (see, e.g., 
Parsons 1968, p. 229), is in large measure about. What modern criticism of associa- 
tionalism often ignores is its historical significance, its contribution to meeting the New- 
tonian challenge discussed above (see Gay 1969, pp. 174-87). First, it indicated that 
it was scientifically possible to provide an explanation “of the way in which ends are 
acquired” (Barry 1970, p. 82). The pioneers in associationalism—Locke and then Hume 
—were rebelling against conceptions of man which treated his ends as “given,” either 
by God, or Reason, or inheritance (see Mandelbaum 1971, pp. 147-62). Second, since 
Hume and others recognized that patterns of association were not random but socially 
structured, associationalism emphasized the great similarities among the beliefs (and 
hence the ends) of humans under similar social conditions (cf. Mandelbaum 1971, p. 
157). It certainly did not—as Parsons charges—ignore the common patterns of ends 
which result from shared systems of belief. These remarks can be extended to the later 
utilitarians; in fact, because they continue to employ associationalism in their treat- 
ments of ends, this topic will not be treated again below. 
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humans may come to act in accord with reality (which is a precondition 
for their happiness) (cf. Stewart 1963, p. 272). Yet, he emphasizes (1757) 
that every inquiry into religious beliefs and institutions must explore their 
social and psychological origins and consequences—an investigation that 
Hume, as social scientist, then undertakes. Parsons himself has belatedly 
conceded that Hume’s essays offer “a kind of charter for the sociology of 
religion” (1965 [p. 171, n. 5]; see also Gellner 1968). Second, Hume fully 
recognizes the connection between the pursuit of religious ends and social 
integration. As social critic, he advises that certain social groups “need an 
established church to reinforce their morality and to tame their spirits” 
(Stewart 1963, p. 287). He even has Cleantes, a character in his Dialogues 
(1779), observe that the pursuit of religious ends will “regulate the heart 
of men, humanize their conduct, infuse the spirit of temperance, order, 
obedience . . . morality and justice” (1779 [p. 510]). 

However, to leave the matter here would be to present a misleading view 
of Hume’s observations on the effects of pursuing religious ends, as two 
points will indicate. First, in the Dialogues, another character, Philo 
(Hume’s own spokesman), empirically challenges Cleantes’s contention 
that religion is conducive to social integration. He stresses that “[f]actions, 
civil wars, persecutions, subversions of government, oppression, slavery .. . 
always attend its [religion’s] prevalency over the minds of men” (1779 [pp. 
509-10]). Second, reversing the familiar argument linking religion to 
morality, Philo observes that religious practices often make humans too 
self-interested: “the steady attention alone to so important an interest as 
that of eternal salvation is apt to . . . beget a narrow, contracted selfishness” 
(1779 [p. 512]). Given such observations, Hume is, as critic, basically 
hostile to religion—for himself and the other “enlightened” few. 

Hume’s views on the pursuit of material, or economic, ends are the obverse 
of these views on religious ends. He suggests that commercial activities 
render humans increasingly humane, cooperative, civil, and virtuous and 
render society more integrated (1741-52 [pp. 275-88]; see-also Rotwein 
1955; Stewart 1963). As critic, he advocates the restriction of government 
intervention in commercial activities. 

If Hume’s endorsement of the pursuit of commercial ends and his hos- 
tility toward the pursuit of certain religious ends seem very “utilitarian” 
(in Parsons’s sense), one should remember that it is a mistake to infer 
Hume’s social science from his critical positions alone. To do so is to con- 
fuse prescription and description in the very manner which he sought to 
avoid. Whatever his critical judgments, Hume, as scientist, continually 
examines a broad panorama of social actions—not just those commercial 
actions of which he approves. This does not mean, however, that his critical 
statements are illogical appendages to his scientific analyses. How do the 
two cohere? His analysis of action indicates that humans are motivated 
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naturally by various passions: egoism is but one of these, and many are 
instead moral passions. Moreover, when choosing among various possible 
means to ends, humans are further regulated naturally by various norms, 
especially norms of justice. These are further reinforced and extended by 
governmental institutions. Given this state of affairs, Hume does not fear 
that disorder will arise when commercial ends are sought and thus recom- 
mends that governments should not artificially intervene further in the 
pursuit of commercial ends (cf. Stewart 1963, p. 195). 

This distinction between the “natural” and the “artificial” brings me 
to the final element in Hume's social theory (one that goes beyond the 
unit act per se) to be discussed here—and to the crucial feature within it 
upon which his critical statements are largely grounded. For Hume, the 
artificial is that whose origin is a product of “the designs, and projects, and 
views of men” (1739-40 [p. 474]), while the natural is that which occurs 
and would occur “independent of our thought and reasoning” (1739-40 [p. 
16&8]). Thus government policy and religious dogma, since they originate 
in human thought or design, are artificial, while the social interaction pro- 

‘cess is natural. Because Hume as social scientist observes that this natural 
interaction process successfully renders humans moral, as critic he argues 
that most artificial agencies are largely superfluous for social control. 

The essence of this natural social process is the human capacity “to re- 
ceive by communication [from others] their inclinations and sentiments” 
(Hume 1739-40 [p. 316]). Hume designates this the process of sympathy. 
This is “the high-watermark of his sociological imagination: it means that 
what, without it, seems to be a mechanical collection of individuals, is in 
fact also ‘a moral and spiritual unity based upon the mutual influence of 
individuals’ ” (Forbes [also citing Morrow] 1975a, p. 106). This in no 
way denies that mature individuals make and are governed by moral judg- 
ments which are relatively immune to the dynamics of public opinion. Yet, 
even the origin of their capacity to do so is contingent on social communi- 
cation. Hume argues that, even though individuals initially approve of the 
courses of action, rules of conduct, and motives to which others give “assent 
and approbation” (1739-40 [p. 592]; see also Mercer 1972, pp. 58-66), 
they realize, with maturity and social experience, that the approval and 
moral judgments of others are swayed by situational variations, and they 
then correct their own judgments accordingly (1739-40 [pp. 581~83]). 
By these corrected judgments, those of the internalized “judicious spectator” 
(1739-40 [p. 581]}), individuals distinguish what is moral from what is 
not. And, as noted, such judgments powerfully influence action itself. 

Hume sees one principal natural obstacle to the development of such 
moral beings: their tendency to receive communication most often from 
those like themselves. Particularistic barriers—race, manners, language, 
custom—which separate groups from one another restrict the communica- 
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tion process (1739-40 [p. 318]; Aiken 1948, pp. xxii—xxiii), thus hamper- 
ing the development of the judicious spectator. Historically, Hume contends, 
certain originally artificial agencies (some governmental and educational 
institutions), by using universalistic standards, have eroded these barriers 
between groups, thereby making possible further social communication and 
moral growth. The same result occurs through natural interaction in the 
marketplace (see Rotwein 1955, pp. c-ci). Religious beliefs, however, are 
among those artificial human products which further divide social groups, 
restricting communication and the development of the capacity to see with 
the eyes of the impartial spectator. In this context, Hume’s seemingly 
“utilitarian” (in Parsons’s sense again) condemnation of religious institu- 
tions and praise of the market become a critical program for encouraging 
the development of morality, that phenomenon supposedly so foreign to 
utilitarianism. The paradox is only apparent: Hume’s utilitarianism views 
humans as naturally social, morally motivated, governed by norms which 
further moralize their conduct, living in a world where social integration 
has been largely guaranteed. 


The Later Utilitarians:; Adam Smith (1723-90), Jeremy Bentham (1748- 
1832), John Stuart Mill (1806-73) 


Utilitarianism after Hume undergoes certain transformations: it is elab- 
orated in significant ways by Smith, simplified in many respects by Ben- 
tham, only to be restated along its original lines by Mill. Despite such 
variations, the core of utilitarian social theory changes so little that a 
description of it, beyond demonstrating that Hume’s utilitarianism was 
unexceptional, must seem somewhat redundant. 

In discussing these three figures, I shall depart from one popular interpre- 
tation of each. With regard to Smith, I reject the persistent stereotype, per- 
petuated by Parsons (1961e, p. 88), which forgets that in The Wealth of 
Nations (1776) Smith was abstracting “economic motivations and pro- 
cesses” from a more comprehensive analysis of social action provided in 
his earlier Theory of Moral Sentiments (1759) (Bryson 1945, p. 214; 
see also Gay 1969, pp. 359-68).15 In considering Bentham, I do not 
treat his work as synonymous with utilitarianism. Indeed, from the 
standpoint of this essay, Bentham is an atypical utilitarian: he regards the 
social critical aspect of the role of moral philosopher as primary (see Mack 
1963); his social criticism is not simply social commentary but frequently 


15 Space limitations preclude my attending to what German scholars term “Das Adam 
Smith-Problem”: the extent to which there is an inconsistency between Smith’s two 
famous works. The text minimizes this inconsistency, and for detailed discussion the 
reader may wish to consult Campbell (1971), Cropsey (1957), Gay (1966-69), and 
Gay’s excellent bibliographies cn this question (1966, p. 431, 1969, p. 665). 
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entails his involvement in practical activities for reform; his social sclence— 
because it is so subservient to his practical concerns—simplifies the typical 
utilitarian analysis of action. In analyzing Mill, I dissent from the view 
(which he himself endorsed) that, under the influence of French and Ger- 
man sources, he profoundly transforms utilitarian social theory (Mazlish 
1975, p. 427). I suggest instead that, although he does modify aspects of 
Bentham’s social theory, Mill’s analysis of action is nearly identical with 
that offered a century before by Hume and Smith. 

In stressing the variegated nature of human motivation and its social 
structuring, the general analyses of motivation offered by Smith, Bentham, 
and Mill parallel Hume’s analysis. Among the motives or passions, Smith 
includes resentment, hatred, benevolence, compassion, esteem, concern for 
good fortune, and so on (1759 [pp. 44~55]). In his view, self-interest is 
only one among many secondary passions, and, instead of being innate, it 
develops through learning and social interaction (Campbell 1971, pp. 67-68, 
172, 238). For Bentham, motives are at their basis a desire for pleasure 
and the avoidance of pain (1789 [p. 17]).18 Since there are different plea- 
sures and pains, humans are motivated by a plurality of factors: the senses, 
pecuniary interest, skill, amity, good name, power, piety, benevolence, 
malevolence, memory, imagination, association, and relief (1789 [p. 41]). 
Even if one accepts Halévy’s (1901-4 [p. 15]) dubious equation of the 
motive of pecuniary interest with diffuse egoism, it is impossible to endorse 
his further claim that Bentham treats this as man’s chief motivation. Ben- 
tham sees humans as driven by many motives besides self-interest and 
specifically objects to the contrary view (Mack 1969, p. xii). Mill also 
maintains that humans are motivated by a variety of passions: economic 
self-interest, nonworldly interests (1843 [p. 73]), animal desires, health, 
love, concern for the public good, curiosity (1859 [pp. 411-14]), religious 
concerns (1859 [p. 430]), and so on. One need not make much of the con- 
tents of this list, since Mill always emphasizes the social formation and 
channeling of motivation more than the nature of specific motives (1843 
[pp. 37-53]). His high regard for efforts to discover the laws of ethology— 
laws describing how human character is socialized (1843 [p. 37])—-con- 
tradict any claim that he sought to treat motives as random or given. His 
famous definition of political economy—the science treating man “solely 
as a being who desires to possess wealth and who is capable of judging of 
the comparative efficacy of means for obtaining that end... . It makes 
entire abstraction of every other human passion or motive” (1836 [p. 420]) 

_-~alone reveals that economic man is not utilitarian man in toto. 

16 Because Bentham speaks so often of pleasures and pains in general, rather than of 
the more specific pleasures and pains which he observes, it is customary to deem his 
theory hedonistic. This is a charge Parsons has made without naming Bentham (1937 


[pp. 115-23]; 1968, p. 230). Mack (1963, 1969), however, examines the charge in detail 
and dismisses it. 
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What has become of Hume’s moral passions? In Smith’s work they recur 
as “conscience,” and their moralizing effect on action is again detailed: 
“conscience . . . is capable of countering the strongest impulses of self-love. 
It is a stronger power, a more forcible motive, . . . a voice capable of as- 
tonishing the most presumptuous of our passions” (1759 [pp. 193~94]). 
Nothing Smith later says on self-interest contradicts this view of motivation 
(see Campbell 1971). In contrast, Bentham omits any discussion of moral 
passions or conscience. This is not because, as scientist, he is blind to these 
phenomena, but because his critical concerns are uppermost. As critical 
utilitarian philosopher, Bentham wishes to stress that “no motive is a priori 
good or bad” (Mack 196%, p. xii), that morality is decided by the conse- 
quences of actions, that a “morally” motivated actor (as determined by 
Hume’s or Smith’s social scientific analysis) may perpetrate immoral acts 
(as determined by the utility standard). Thus, even in his brief scientific 
passages he refuses to label as moral that which, as critic, he believes ir- 
relevant to morality—motives. Mill later finds this tactic unacceptable and 
indicts Bentham specifically for omitting conscience—“this great fact of 
human nature”—from his discussion of motivation. He himself insists that 
conscience, principle, moral rectitude, and moral duty are powerful springs 
of action (1838 [p. 47]) (and guarantors of social order [1840]). 

Let us now consider post-Humeian treatments of the normative rules 
which guide actors if selecting among alternative means in their pursuit of 
certain ends. Smith explores at length the significance of such “general 
rules” of conduct (1759 (pp. 221-42]). He emphasizes that they have 
“authority,” are felt as “sacred,” are regarded with “awe and respect,” and 
regulate the actions of even the selfishly motivated (1759 [pp. 226-27]). 
He also perceives their relevance to the problem of order: “human society 
. .. would crumble into nothing if mankind were not generally impressed 
with a reverence for these important rules of conduct” (1759 [pp. 231-32]). 
Bentham’s treatment of normative rules is, in one sense, much less devel- 
oped. Though noting that actors, even “without thinking of it,” do in fact 
adhere to certain norms (1789 [p. 19]), he says little about the vast array 
of such norms. The concerns of the reformer again dwarf those of the social 
scientist, but even the former reveal the centrality of normative regulation 
in Bentham’s social thought. The chief aim of Bentham the reformer is to 
render humans moral by utilitarian standards. To accomplish this, he 
proposes that actors should employ the following utility norm as their ulti- 
mate “standard of behaviour” (1789 [p. 33]) when selecting among al- 
ternative means to ends: “It is desirable that on every occasion the course 
taken by every man’s conduct should be in the highest degree conducive 
to the welfare of the greatest number of those sensitive beings in whose 
welfare it exercises any influence” (cited by Mack 1963, pp. 224-25). 
Bentham devoted his long career to various schemes designed to institu- 
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tionalize this norm and thus “transform ... the minds and hearts” of social 
actors (Mack 1969, p. xix). This is not the activity of a man who, as is 
ofter. alleged, held a conception of action which neglected the importance 
of normative regulations. Mill’s extensive analysis of norms, however, be- 
gins by criticizing Bentham’s exclusive focus on the single utility norm, 
his inattention to the vast number of other social norms (1838 [p. 65]). 
In contrast, Mill argues that in all ages and countries numerous rules of 
conduct guide goal-directed actors (1859 [p. 479]). Most feel that obedi- 
ence to such “sacred” rules is “obligatory” (1863 [pp. 429-30]). Mill 
devotes particular attention to one class of norms which he sharply dif- 
ferentiates from norms of expedience, supposedly the only norms considered 
in utilitarian thought. This class is composed of standards of justice, right, 
and mutual obligation, which have for actors “a moral necessity, analogous 
to physical [necessity] and often not inferior to it in binding force” (1863 
[p. 460]). Instead of ignoring social integration, Mill concludes by detailing 
how the observance of such rules “preserves peace among human beings” 
(1863 [p. 465]). 

The utilitarians after Hume do not regard the various motives and norma- 
tive rules they discuss as givens, Rather, they too explore the natural social 
processes and artificial devices which shape the components of social action. 
Let us begin with the former. It is here that Smith makes perhaps his great- 
est advance beyond Hume, investigating in the richest detail the social 
communication process, a process he also terms sympathy. In his discussion 
of the origins of conscience, for example, he even goes so far as to develop 
a subtle theory of the “looking-glass” self, which emphasizes how “we 
place ourselves in the situation of another man, and view it [our own con- 
duct] . . . with "his eyes and from his station” (1759 [pp. 164, 161]) (for 
discussion see Brissenden 1969; Campbell 1971). Bentham omits such re- 
fined social-psychological speculations, barely touching on the operations of 
the social communication process (e.g., 1789 [pp. 64-65]). His insistence, 
however, in discussing the several ways of “giving binding force to any 
law or rule of conduct,” on the singular efficacy of uninstitutionalized, 
natural social sanctions and processes (1789 [pp. 33-34]; Mack 1963, p. 
322), suffices to reveal his proximity to the other utilitarians. Predictably, 
Mill’s analysis is more elaborate. He resurrects the notion of sympathy 
(1853 [p. 436]) and explores how the components of action are continually 
shaped by natural social interaction (esp. 1859 [pp. 475~-89]). 

What of artificial agencies? Despite his popular association with laissez- 
faire doctrines, Smith argues, much like Hume, that certain such agencies 
are essential to fortify the naturally developed matrix of normative regula- 
tions. Far from suggesting that the economy can operate only with ad hoc 
contract relations, Smith observes: “Commerce and manufactures can sel- 
dom flourish long in any state which does not enjoy a regular administration 
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of justice, in which the people do not feel themselves secure in the posses- 
sion of their property, in which the faith of contracts is not supported by 
law” (1776 [p. 862]). Religious institutions also play an important role 
in the process of social integration. Religion, Smith observes, “even in its 
rudest form, gave a sanction to the rules of morality” (1759 [p. 233]). 
When he advocates the reduction oi artificial intervention in the market- 
place, Smith is revealing not his innocence of the problem of order, but his 
recognition that, through natural and artificial means, even the selfishly 
motivated are already normatively regulated when choosing among various 
means to their ends.}7 

Bentham and Mill likewise never slight the role of social institutions in 
structuring social action. Bentham, in his above-mentioned account of the 
various ways of creating commitment to normative regulations, for exam- 
ple, emphasizes the power of both religious and political institutions (1789 
[p. 34]). Similarly, as critic, both when condemning religious institutions 
for promulgating norms incongruent with his beloved utility norm (1789 
[p. 24]) and when advocating alterations in certain political-legal institu- 
tions in order to render them suitable agents for effecting his program of 
moral reform, he reveals his deep awareness of their social significance. Mill 
(1859) also stresses the social significance of political-legal arrangements, 
emphasizing especially their role in the enforcement of standards of justice. 
As critic, he supports such limited political regulation and notes that a 
doctrine of laissez-faire, which ignores the importance of the polity, is “un- 
practical and unscientific” (1865 [p. 78]). His position on artificial religious 
organizations is also typically utilitarian. As scientist, Mill recognizes “the 
psychological power and social efficacy of a religion” (1863 [p. 436]), “the 
most powerful of the elements which have entered into the formation of 
moral feeling” (1859. [p. 488]). Yet he observes that pernicious conse- 
quences often attend the influence of religion: it too often makes humans 
too self-interested (1874 [p. 73]). Given this and his belief in the effective- 
ness of natural interaction and limited political controls in making humans 
moral, Mill (1874) too, as critic, challenges the utility of religion. 

Even this brief analysis of Smith, Bentham, and Mill amply confirms 
the result of the examination of Hume. The utilitarians did not employ an 
action model composed merely of atomistic individuals pursuing material 


17 Even with respect to the pursuit of ends, Smith does not adopt the straight laissez- 
faire line. To be sure, in The Wealth of Nations, his critical objective is to limit gov- 
ernment intervention in the pursuit of economic ends and thereby to promote indi- 
vidual happiness. But his polemic here must be seen against a background of mercantilist 
theories and protectionist regulations present in his time (see Letwin 1964), Even so, 
he launches a penetrating critique of the free commercial society (see Cropsey 1957, 
pp. 88-93) and details many occasions—to protect innocent consumers, to safeguard 
defenseless employees, to provide some public works—when visible hands are justified 
in manipulating the order of the marketplace, putatively wrought by the invisible 
hand (see Gay 1969, pp. 365-68). 
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ends with rational means.18 For a century and a half they rejected that 
so-called utilitarian approach to action. But this conclusion raises another 
problem. If utilitarianism is free from the features, the flaws, Parsons and 
others ascribe to it, their whiggish explanation of its demise—-the explana- 
tion attributing the demise to the flaws—must be modified. 


THE DEMISE OF UTILITARIANISM AND ITS AFTERMATH 


The demise of utilitarianism is bound up with the emergence in Britain, 
especially after the 1830s, of scientific and practical concerns very different 
from those which utilitarian social science and criticism addressed. In an 
interesting example of discontinuity in the development of intellectual sys- 
tems, the former concerns largely displaced the latter. 

The altered scientific focus of this period is indicated by the rise of his- 
toricism. The inexorable laws of social and cultural development were a 
central concern for 19th-century European intellectuals, and Britain re- 
sponded with a variety of evolutionary theories (see Burrow 1966; Hayek 
1955; Mandelbaum 1971). Now to those in search of the inevitable laws 
of natural historical development, utilitarian social theory—which never 
offered such necessary laws (see Cropsey 1957, pp. 56-64; Forbes 1975a, 
19755; Gay 1970, pp. 31-63)—-seemed irrelevant and erroneous. Par- 
ticularly noxious to historicists was the utilitarians’ supposedly ahistorical 
belief in the uniformity of human nature. Hume had indeed argued that 
“in its principles and operations” (its functions and mechanisms) human 
nature is essentially the same “in all nations and ages” (1748 [p. 366]). 
This affirmation of the existence of discoverable scientific regularities did 
not, however, deny—it actually emphasized—that the content of human 
nature “is various and supplied by social and historical circumstances” 
(Forbes 1975a, p. 119). This view was so far from ahistorical that it led 
both Hume and Smith, in searching, among other things, for general prin- 
ciples of social action, to pursue historical inquiries and generalizations (see 
Bryson 1945; Chitnis 1976; Cropsey 1957; Forbes 1954, 1975a; Gay 1969; 
Lehmann 1960; Schneider 1967; Skinner 1965, 1967; Swingewood 1970; 


18 In a recent attack on the utilitarians, Parsons complains that Mill was an “analyti- 
cal individualist” and then proceeds as if the mere mention of this seals forever the 
utilitarians’ fate (1968, p. 233). Insofar as he means that Mill was a methodological 
individualist (in Popper’s 1957 [pp. 157-58] sense), who held, much like Hume 
(1739-40 [p. xvi]) and Bentham (1789 [p. 18]) earlier, that “social facts . . . [are 
ultimately] the results of human acts and situations” (1865 [p. 84]), Parsons is correct. 
But, especially since the debate over methodological individualism and collectivism 
remains open (see Phillips 1976), this does not appear to be a damaging observation— 
until one recognizes that for Parsons “analytical individualism” signals the automatic 
presence of the other lamentable “utilitarian” characteristic—the atomistic, economic 
model of action. However. it should now he obvious that the methodological views of 
Mill and the other utilitarians in no way imply the presence of such a model. 
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Trevor-Roper 1967). In Bentham’s hands utilitarianism lost much of this 
scientific thrust: Bentham’s interest in reform eclipsed his interest in history 
(cf. Mack 1969, p. xvii). Then, under James Mill’s direction, Bentham’s 
ideas for reform were taken up by a small, noisy, intellectual coterie—the 
Philosophic Radicals—who, in the 1820s and 1830s, engaged in extensive 
political activity and transformed Bentham’s utilitarianism into a political 
ideology (see Hamburger 1965). Utilitarianism thus became popularly 
identified not with historical inquiries to discover the general principles of 
social action, but with pamphlets (esp. Mill 1820) advocating massive 
political reforms as deductions from a few simplified, universal axioms of 
human nature (see Burrow 1966, pp. 24-64). This “utilitarian view of the 
uniformity of human nature” was widely criticized by a generation imbued 
with “a belief in... the necessity for a historical perspective” (Burrow 
1966, p. 75), and the similarly named, but different, earlier utilitarian posi- 
tion was jettisoned in the process. The new scientific challenge led, above 
all else, to a search in history for the inevitable principles of its develop- 
ment, not for the principles of action in society.!® 

The appeal of utilitarianism was also reduced by a changing practical 
orientation. The 1840s were the era of “antipolitics,” when radical laissez- 
faire doctrines were extolled and governmental interventionist tactics crit- 
icized. In such a climate, utilitarian criticism—which, in theory, never 
opted for governmental passivity and, in practice, was equated with the 
activist politics of the now defunct Philosophic Radical movement—could 
have little attraction (see Peel 1971, pp. 56-81). 

The work of Herbert Spencer (1820-1903) provides an illustration of 
how utilitarianism was submerged in this setting. Though Spencer is far 
less hostile to utilitarianism than his contemporaries and incorporated much 
from its tradition in his work,” his social theory, in responding to the new 
scientific and practical concerns, profoundly transforms utilitarianism in 
three ways. First, his evolutionism, the one central nonutilitarian element 
in his scientific work, displaces the utilitarians’ science, their general analy- - 
sis of action in society. Complaining that the utilitarians’ postulate of the 
uniformity of human nature denies its indefinite variety (1851 [p. 7]), 
Spencer’s evolutionism proceeds to make “the variable existing forms of 


19 This generalization masks certain exceptions, notably John Stuart Mill, the utilitarian 
in the age of historicism. Mill’s earliest work (1831), in fact, shows unmistakable signs 
of the historicist spirit of the age (so much so that Popper [1957] views Mill as a 
historicist)}, and his later work may be seen as an effort to combine this with older 
utilitarian concerns. This effort, however, produces a pronounced tension in his work, 
which is ultimately reduced by sacrificing much of the historicism. (Suggestive evidence 
is available in Appendix A of Magid’s edition of Mill’s Logic [Mill 1843] and in Berlin 
[1969], Mill [1865, 1873], and Mueller [1956, esp. pp. 92-133].) 


20 To see this, one need only read the excellent modern treatments of Spencer by Peel 
(1971, 1972) and Perrin (1976) while keeping in mind the description of the utilitarians 
provided above. 
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human nature into stages of mankind’s long term ‘adaptation to the social 
state’” (Peel 1972, p. xx). Thus, contrasting “primitive” and “civilized” 
man (e.g., 1850 [pp. 104, 229-32], 1876 [1: 61-72]), Spencer treats the 
former as barely social, essentially egoistically motivated, and regulated, 
if at all, by external agencies and the latter, the child of the whole evolu- 
tionary process, as social, altruistically motivated, and regulated by in- 
ternalized controls. This perspective is quite unlike that of the utilitarians. 
Though allowing for “indefinite, almost unimaginable variety” (Gay 1969, 
p. 380), they did not believe that a new model of action was required for 
every age and country. In all periods actors are social, motivated by a 
constellation of passions (which varies and is not just combinations of 
egoism and altruism), and regulated (in varying degrees) by external 
{artificial and natural) and internal (conscience) controls. This is what 
Hume meant when writing that “human nature remains still the same, in 
its principles and operations” (1748 [p. 366]), and this Spencer rejects. 
The underlying “principles and operations” of human action are no longer 
relevant concerns, since human nature evolves. For Spencer, motivation, 
norms, and so on are not phenomena of which the basic nature must be 
investigated but essentially automatic products of a more or less inevitable 
historical process, the dynamics of which are the new objects of scientific 
investigation. 

Second, Spencer’s evolutionism, when coupled with his laissez-faire posi- 
tion, supplants utilitarian social criticism. Though he too values what pro- 
duces the greatest happiness, his definition of this end and his proposal 
for attaining it differ from those of the utilitarians. For the latter, happiness 
refers to an actor’s subjective state, reached upon the realization of his 
ends. Though condemning certain artificial impediments to an actor’s search 
for happiness, they did endorse some governmental devices to remove par- 
ticularistic obstacles to the search. For Spencer, happiness is a state of 
objectively perfect adaptation between the social organism and its environ- 
ment, reached only at the end of the evolutionary process (1862 [p. 530]). 
Hence he does not tolerate activist governmental policies to remove barriers 
to the search for individual happiness here and now, but advocates a radical 
laissez-faire position in order to increase the adaptive capacities of a society 
and thus accelerate the pace of evolution to a condition of perfect adaptation 
—-and hence happiness—in the future. 

This indicates Spencer’s third transformation of utilitarianism: his sys- 
tem destroys its central is-ought distinction. He insists that his evolutionism, 
by demonstrating scientifically what will be, will, ipso facto, dictate what - 
humans ought to do. “Ethical reasoning’”—which occupied so much utili- 
tarian attention—here “gives way . . . to an invitation to jump on the his- 
torical bandwagon .. .” (Peel 1971, p. 99). Spencer’s work, in short, for 
all its affinities with utilitarianism, provides a case not of extant ideas being 
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elaborated by subsequent work, but of the latter displacing the former 
almost entirely. 

Because of the impact of Spencer’s work, especially in America,?? this 
displacement of utilitarian concerns was perpetuated. That curious blend 
of a great deal of simplified Spencer plus a little Darwin, known as Social 
Darwinism, was indeed a most significant element in American culture from 
the Civil War through the early decades of this century.?? Initially, in a 
nation beginning to experience massive social changes, Spencer’s optimistic 
evolutionism, with its prophecy of inevitable progress and advocacy of 
laissez-faire, found a supportive audience. However, by the early 1880s, 
some of his rasher formulations—‘“struggle for existence” and “survival 
of the fittest”-—had coalesced into a far less optimistic popular philosophy. 
In the midst of the increasingly apparent woes of urbanization and industri- 
alization, such a philosophy seemed glaringly inappropriate, and dissatis- 
faction with its laissez-faire elements grew among major social theorists. 
Yet, since these elements were wrapped in the then-compelling language 
of evolutionary theory, Spencer’s system was too formidable to dismiss. 
Indeed, Social Darwinism actually “convinced one thinker after another 
that man was, in origin at least, an animal” (Wilson 1968, p. 29). The 
intellectual challenge became one of demonstrating that a society of such 
men would not, as Social Darwinism seemed to imply, produce a society 
changing “without direction, [an] aimless dynamism which does not point 
to any end of human choosing” (Fleming 1963, p. 135). Social Darwinism 
(for which Spencer was held responsible), uniting in an industrializing, 
urbanizing world with the problems of individualism present in American 
thought before Spencer, had, in short, resurrected for social theorists of 
the period the world of Hobbes—the world of animalistic, selfish humans 
enmeshed in a blind, vicious, mechanistic process. This was a world with 
which social theorists for the next 40 years would try to make peace (see 
Wiebe 1967; Wilson 1968). 

These theorists did not, however, occupy firmly institutionalized social 
roles. Their work is not simply an attempt to resolve the challenge of Social 
Darwinism. Their concerns were institutionally shaped as well. Indeed, 
Social Darwinism was so challenging to social theorists because elements 


21 In Britain, Spencer’s impact, though not to be dismissed, was considerably attenuated 
by the end of his life (see Peel 1971), except ameng those seeking an intellectual identity 
for sociology within the university system. For some of them Spencer’s evolutionism, 
by offering a definite substance for their discipline, had distinctive appeal, providing 
its—by then distasteful—political conclusions could be modified. Such developments, 
however, given the weak institutionalization of British sociology at the time (see 
Abrams 1968; Shils 1970), are far less consequential than developments in America for 
understanding the impact of Spencer’s doctrines in sealing the utilitarians’ fate. 


22 For the full story of this movement and Spencer’s role in it, see Bowers (1944), 
Fleming (1963), Hofstadter (1944), Lerner (1963), Russett (1976), Stocking (1968), 
White (1947), and, above all, Wiebe (1967) and Wilson (1968). 
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of it were reinforced by the doctrines of the one group of social scientists 
with hegemony in major universities, the economists. This group also toed 
a strict laissez-faire line and strongly resisted the entry into the universities 
of new social scientists (see Becker 1971; Veysey 1965). This required that 
the latter, attempting to justify their roles, concentrate on the intellectual 
identity of their own disciplines. Small later likened these social sciences 
to a “pack of mongrels,” each fighting for its own scrap (cited by Becker 
1971, p. 23). Social theorists were not only trying to demonstrate the 
mechanisms whereby egoistic humans combined to produce something more 
than the chaotic laissez-faire world, but trying to do so in a way which 
would legitimate their own academic disciplines. Their attacks upon the 
laissez-faire model of Social Darwinism and economics varied markedly as 
a function of the discipline to which they were attached (Wiebe 1967, p. 
142). Sociologists responded to the situation with various conceptualizations 
of social control. They challenged the blind, vicious implications of the 
laissez-faire model by emphasizing how egoistic individuals are fused 
through socialization into moral communities with the capacity to regulate 
their members and to move progressively toward their goals (see Janowitz 
1975; Wiebe 1967} but, in attempting to crystallize the identity of sociol- 
ogy, were often silent on “nonsociological” aspects of social control, such 
as political institutions and psychological motivation. The former, when 
treated at all, “were thought to be epiphenomenal” (Janowitz 1975, p. 102); 
the latter was virtually ignored in the extremely social psychology of Cooley 
and others (cf. Miyamoto 1970, p. 272). The interdisciplinary border dis- 
putes with economics even led to a social analogue to Anna Freud’s (1937) 
‘identification with the aggressor”: attacks upon the conclusions of the 
laissez-faire model were “bound by virtually the same premises” that bound 
the economists (Wiebe 1967, p. 157). Thus, sociological conceptions of 
social control were fused “to the notion of voluntaristic action, to articulated 
human purpose . . . that is, to various schemes of means and ends” (Jano- 
witz 1975, p. 86). If sociologists explored different types of means and ends 
from economists, they still viewed all action in the means-ends framework. 

This sketch of the fate of utilitarianism can now be concluded. Spencer’s 
fusion of evolutionism with laissez-faire doctrines displaced the theory, the 
criticism, and the theory-criticism distinction of the utilitarians, although 
it preserved at least certain facets of their social analysis (see the work 
mentioned in n. 20). But in America, as Spencer’s system was torn from 
the context of these analyses through Social Darwinism, not only was the 
displacement of utilitarian concerns perpetuated, but utilitarian concep- 
tions of humans and society were obliterated. An animalistic, selfish view 
of motivation, a directionless, brutal image of the social process triumphed 
over their pluralistic conception of motivation, their morally regulated and 
normatively directed image of the social world. And, by the irony of history, 
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the utilitarians—-whose social theory had once countered Hobbes and ob- 
viously could have countered this reborn Hobbesian world—were widely 
attacked by many social theorists (White 1947 [p. 14]). Their works, which 
in a limited sense had produced both Spencer and economics, were identified 
with the unacceptable doctrines of the latter, and the entire tradition was 
largely rejected (cf. White 1947 [pp. 11-33]). Albion Small (1907) offered 
a defense of the much-maligned Adam Smith, but with little effect. Other 
American sociologists, dismissing his lead (see Becker 1971), constructed 
their lineage from the work of French and German sociologists. That work, 
itself often written during academic battles to endow sociology with a dis- 
tinct identity (see Clark 1973), provided formulations of an autonomous 
sociology, complete with distinct methods. These were valuable in efforts 
- to institutionalize sociology within the American academic community and 
were manifestly absent from the work of the utilitarians. The latter had 
attempted to construct a general social science, grounded on observations 
which were “psychological,” “political,” and “economic,” as well as ‘“so- 
ciological.” Such a science—particularly since it advocated methodological 
individualism (see n. 18) and the uniformity of human nature (both 
making it seem asociological) and offered criticism of the artificial agencies 
with which sociological notions of social control were concerned—would 
have had little appeal for sociologists carving out a substance and method 
for their new discipline. The conditional mode is appropriate because by 
and large the utilitarians were not consulted—utilitarian theory was 
extinguished. 


SELECTIVE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE UTILITARIANS 


Texts containing extinguished theories do not die; they can always be, but 
seldom are, consulted anew. It is not surprising that after the demise of 
utilitarianism American social scientists rarely read the utilitarians. What 
is remarkable is that when they did—and the two towering figures at the 
major centers of sociology during the next period, Park and Parsons (see 
Shils 1970), are among the few who did—the caricature of utilitarianism 
that had been generated in American social science was not altered. In both 
cases, the intellectual and institutional concerns just outlined persisted to 
filter images of the past, to guarantee a continual selective interpretatian 
of the utilitarians. 

Park’s case is most interesting for, prior to entering American sociology, 
he had, in Masse und Publikum (1904), correctly interpreted the utilitar- 
ians. In fact, he had drawn often and with approval on Hume’s and Smith’s » 
concept of sympathy, recognizing that via sympathy moral motives and 
“other morally: positive . . . dispositions” arise (1904 [p. 35]). This per- 
spective changes when Park becomes a Chicago sociologist. Now plagued 
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like other American theorists by the resurrected Hobbesian world, he writes 
—in a very nonutilitarian way—of “the ‘natural depravity’ of mankind” 
(Park and Burgess 1925 [p. 99]) and sees social control as “the central 
fact and central problem of society.” Sociology, which Park wishes to dis- 
tinguish from other social sciences, investigates “the process by which in- 
dividuals are . . . induced to co-operate in some sort of permanent corporate 
existence.” Its lineage begins with Comte and Spencer and culminates in 
research on social control (Park and Burgess 1921 [pp. 42, 44]). Hume 
and Smith, although they hardly ignored social control, are omitted here 
and in Park’s extensive bibliography on the subject, and Hume—whose 
work on sympathy Park earlier saw as founding “a sociology” (1904 [p. 
32])—is even deleted from the bibliography on sympathy (Park and Bur- 
gess 1921 [pp. 430, 854-62]). The concerns of those occupying the role 
of sociologist at this time in America are now Park’s concerns, and, for the 
most part, the utilitarians are selected out of his analysis in name and in 
spirit. 

Park was schooled in philosophy and psychology before becoming a so- 
ciologist at the University of Chicago. There sociology had been institu- 
tionalized early and (though still seeking a coherent identity) waged few 
battles with the economics department (see Diner 1975). Though Park 
dismisses, he does not actually attack the utilitarians. Parsons was trained 
in economics before becoming a sociologist at Harvard, the site of long- 
standing disputes between sociology and economics (see Church 1965). 
Attack he does. As he later reports, when writing Structure he was seeking 
a “relatively complete break with economics” (1970, p. 834) theoretically 
and institutionally. Indeed, he doth protest too much that he “did not 
identify with economics as a discipline” (1970, p. 833). Despite his ob- 
jections to classical economics, here he too emphasizes only means-ends 
components of action and assumes that motivation is initially egoistic (both 
assumptions result in his obsession with the problem of order). By indicting 
utilitarianism, which he sees as the parent of the objectionable theories of 
the economists (and Spencer), Parsons achieves the break he is seeking. Yet 
his indictment is based on an interpretation of utilitarianism so selective 
that it is inaccurate on nearly every detail. It should now be apparent that 
this was no individual idiosyncrasy. In Structure Parsons is confronting 
the same issues which had rendered the utilitarians unappealing to other 
American theorists: to make peace with the world of Hobbes, while pro- 
viding a distinct identity for a young academic discipline. The latter con- 
cern (1937 [pp. 757-75]) sheds much light on the two internal inadequacies 
I located above in Parsons’s attack on the utilitarians. I indicated that the 
“utilitarian dilemma” is an artifact of Parsons’s omission of motivation 
from the action framework. But is not the omission of this “psychological” 
concern precisely what one expects in a work attempting to build a so- 
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ciological analysis of action? I also indicated that Parsons’s charge that 
the utilitarians failed to solve the problem of order disregards the evidence 
of Halévy, his own source, that every utilitarian doctrine contained motiva- 
tional, political, and economic solutions to the problem. But since Parsons, 
insofar as he relies exclusively on Halévy, would be unaware that the utili- 
tarians did offer the “sociological” solution to the problem of order (which 
emphasizes normative regulations and common value patterns), is not the 
disregard of Halévy’s position again what one expects in a work attempting 
to solve the problem of order while justifying an autonomous sociology? 
Regarding the “sociological” solution as ke answer to the Hobbesian prob- 
lem, he interprets selectively the utilitarians whose general science was 
organized around issues different from those he addresses. This state of 
affairs has persisted for 40 years. 


A CONTEMPORARY POSTSCRIPT 


The more historical a study of sociology’s past—the more it refuses to 
demand that past theories answer present questions, the more it views 
past theories in terms of their own questions and answers—the less ‘‘con- 
temporary significance” it appears to have. Yet, paradoxically, a sociological 
study of sociology’s past which eschews a presentist approach to that past 
is, as a result, significant to the present both empirically and theoretically. 
At the empirical level, this analysis of the utilitarians has been a sociolog- 
ical case study of what Jones £1977) rightly sees as the sociologically ne- 
glected process whereby ideas emerge, grow, and change. This study, in fact, 
challenges the prevailing sociclogical model of that social process. To il- - 
‘ lustrate the usual model for a last time, I need only describe the response 
of certain sociologists after hearing my analysis of the utilitarians: they 
noted certain similarities between the utilitarians’ conception of action and 
Parsons’s conception, suggested that the two “converged,” that the former 
are lost ancestors of Parsons, and then wondered, So what? Had my argu- 
ment proceeded as theirs did, this question would be quite legitimate. In- 
stead, I have explicitly rejected the asociological conception of the processes 
by which ideas develop in which their argument is grounded. Their concep- 
tion does not fit the empirical case in question. Despite important similari- 
ties, the utilitarians’ analysis of action and Parsons’s analysis are very dif- 
ferent sociologically: they were organized by fundamentally different prob- 
lems since the utilitarians and Parsons occupied different social roles, with 
different degrees of institutionalization, in different intellectual communities. 
Such factors, as Clark has noted elsewhere, “do matter ... they [are]... 
central in encouraging the development of certain ideas . . . while discour- 
aging others” (1973, pp. 3-4)— yet sociologists too often ignore them in 
their conception of their own past. Moreover, no simple lineal process— 
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whether it is labeled ancestry, convergence, or cumulative development— 
links the utilitarians to Parsons. Intellectual systems change in vastly more 
complicated ways. Utilitarian analyses of action by and large disappeared 
when evolutionary theories emerged to address very different problems. The 
latter in turn were displaced, and Parsons in Sévucture, in addressing yet 
another set of concerns, developed again an analysis of action—but one 
owing no debt to, and indeed rejecting what were taken to be, utilitarian 
analyses of action. A fascinating question for future sociological research 
on the development of ideas, especially in the light of Parsons’s (1966, 
1971) own later relative shift from the analysis of action to evolution, 
would be, To what extent is there a necessary oscillation between these 
two species of social theory? This case study cannot answer that question. 
Like case studies in other areas of sociology, its empirical significance for 
the present lies in questioning the adequacy of current models of empirical 
processes and suggesting directions for their revision in the light of sub- 
sequent empirical research. 

A study of sociology’s past is also significant to the present because it 
opens up theoretical alternatives for the future (see Peel 1971, pp. 264-65). 
To illustrate this, a summary contrast between the utilitarians’ and Par- 
sons’s analysis of action is useful. The utilitarians begin with humans mo- 
tivated by a plurality of passions, only some of which lead them into the 
competitive means-ends arena; Parsons begins with egoistically motivated 
creatures enmeshed in this arena. Given their starting point, the former 
are not primarily concerned with solving the problem of order; Parsons, 
of course, is. The utilitarians, in explaining social integration, emphasize 
the interplay among motivation, norms, political arrangements, and market 
relationships; Parsons, in constructing an autonomous sociology, empha- 
sizes the priority of the normative or sociological solution to the problem 
of order. For all the complexities of his later work, Parsons has changed 
little on these counts and may have followed his initial path here, even 
when detouring from it elsewhere. 

The lesson to be learned from this examination of the utilitarians is that 
this path is not an inevitable one for sociological inquiry. There are al- 
ternatives which even its critics have not pursued, as two examples will 
suggest. First, insofar as the problem of order remains a central concern 
of sociological theory, it “ought,” as Burger has recently argued, “to be 
recognized as a problem of the interrelations between the phenomena of 
` self-interested exchange, domination, and normative conviction” (1977, p. 
332). Motivation should be added here as well. The utilitarians solved the 
problem of order in just this way. In contrast, much sociological theory 
has either accepted Parsons’s sociological or normative solution or has opted 
for equally one-sided emphases on exchange or domination (cf. Turner 
1974)—-motivation somehow getting lost in the process—despite the severe 
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explanatory difficulties which characterize each of these approaches in isola- 
tion from the others (see Burger 1977). 

Second, the problem of order must be recognized as but one potential 
consequence of motivated human action. To regard the potentially dis- 
ordered means-ends sphere as the paradigm for all action is to ignore “the 
very many sorts of actions in which no end in view is present at all” (Mel- 
den 1956 [p. 62]) and the spheres—and their social consequences—in which 
these are actualized. Nearly a quarter-century ago, Gouldner, echoing ear- 
lier remarks by Sorokin and Znaniecki, indicated that empirically and 
theoretically Parsons’s means-ends scheme was “an inadequate approxima- . 
tion to human behaviour” (1955 [p. 175]). Today it continues to dominate 
discussions of social action, and critics of Parsons, instead of transcending 
it, only reinforce it by focusing on conflict and exchange alternatives. It is 
as if the passions, which were so central both to the utilitarians and to 
Weber in his discussion of affectual and emotional action (1922 [p. 25]), 
did not exist. Future sociological inquiry, taking preliminary cues from 
such areas as the sociology of emotion and feeling (Hochschild 1975), the 
philosophical theory of action (see, e.g., Care and Landesman 1968), and 
the psychoanalytic theory of action and affect (see, e.g., Schafer 1976), 
must move beyond the present means-ends framework and the problem of 
order, if it seriously seeks to illuminate the nature of social action, rather 
than fragments of it. 


CONCLUSION 


Though such empirical and theoretical implications remain to be explored, 
two conclusions are not premature. Methodologically, this essay has dem- 
onstrated the need to modify current approaches to sociology’s past, even 
that of Jones (1977), and move beyond the analysis of classic works by 
sociologists to investigations of the sccial theories of those who occupied _ 
other social roles. Unless such a step is taken, sociologists sacrifice crucial 
material for understanding the process whereby ideas of the social grow, 
emerge, and change as a consequence of problems quite different from those 
addressed by those who were sociologists. 

Substantively, this essay—-by demonstrating that the utilitarianism of 
Hume, Smith, Bentham, and Mill was not trapped in the utilitarian dilem- 
ma, did not fail to solve the problem of order, did not propound an economic 
model of social action, did not expire as a result of the emergence of a new, 
improved theory of action—has shown the complete inadequacy of the myth 
of the utilitarians which has been advanced by Parsons and so many others. 
That myth is the product of a series of selective interpretations of the utili- 
tarians, which this essay has attempted to understand sociologically. Though 
certain communities accrue “utilitarian” benefits by retaining certain myths, 
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this is not the case for the myth of the utilitarians among sociologists. To 
retain it would be to compromise not only a sociological understanding of 
sociology’s past, but also its ramifications both for current empirical research 
on the social processes by which ideas develop and for future developments 
in sociological theory. 
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Emotion Work, Feeling Rules, and Social Structure’ 


Arlie Russell Hochschild 
University of California, Berkeley 


This essay proposes an emotion-management perspective as a lens 
through which to inspect the self, interaction, and structure. Emo- 
tion, it is argued, can be and often is subject to acts of management. 
The individual often works on inducing or inhibiting feelings so as 
to render them “appropriate” to a situation. The emotion-manage- 
ment perspective draws on an interactive account of emotion. It dif- 
fers from the dramaturgical perspective on the one hand and the 
psychoanalytic perspective on the other. It allows us to inspect at 
closer range than either of those perspectives the relation among emo- 
tive experience, emotion management, feeling rules, and ideology. 
Feeling rules are seen as the side of ideology that deals with emotion 
and feeling. Emotion management is the type of work it takes to cope 
with feeling rules. Meaning-making jobs, more common in the mid- 
die class, put more premium on the individual’s capacity to do emo- 
tion work. A reexamination of class differences in child rearing sug- 
gests that middle-class families prepare their children for emotion 
management more and working-class families prepare them less. In 
this way each class prepares its children to psychologically reproduce 
the class structure. 


Social psychology has suffered under the tacit assumption that emotion, 
because it seems unbidden and uncontrollable, is not governed by social 
rules. Social rules, for their part, are seen as applying to behavior and 
thought, but rarely to emotion or feeling. If we reconsider the nature of 
emotion? and the nature of our capacity to try shaping it, we are struck 
by the imperial scope of social rules. Significant links emerge among social 
structure, feeling rules, emotion management, and emotive experience—links 
I try to trace in this essay. The purpose is to suggest an area for inquiry. 


1 This paper summarizes part of the argument presented in a forthcoming book. This 
study has been generously supported by a Guggenheim Fellowship. Although gratitude 
in footnotes like this is (as this paper demonstrates) conventionalized, and although 
convention makes authenticity hard to decipher, I want anyway to express appreciation 
to Harvey Faberman, Todd Gitlin, Adam Hochschild, Robert Jackson, Jerzy Michaelo- 
wicz, Caroline Persell, Mike Rogin, Paul Russell, Thomas Scheff, Ann Swidler, Joel 
Telles, and the anonymous reviewers for the AJS. 

2] define emotion as bodily cooperation with an image, a thought, a memory—a coop- 
eration of which the individual is aware. I will use the terms “emotion” and “feeling” 
interchangeably, although the term “emotion” denotes a state of being overcome that 
“feeling” does not. The term “emotion management” is used synonymously with “emo- 
tion work” and “deep acting.” 
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Why is the emotive experience of normal adults in daily life as orderly 
as it is? Why, generally speaking, do people feel gay at parties, sad at 
funerals, happy at weddings? This question leads us to examine, not con- 
ventions of appearance or outward comportment, but conventions of feeling. 
Conventions of feeling become surprising only when we imagine, by con- 
trast, what totally unpatterned, unpredictable emotive life might actually 
be like at parties, funerals, weddings, and in the family or work life of nor- 
mal adults. : 

Erving Goffman (1961) suggests both the surprise to be explained. and 
part of the explanation: “. .. We find that participants will hold in check 
certain psychological states and attitudes, for after all, the very general 
rule that one enter into the prevailing mood in the encounter carries the 
understanding that contradictory feelings will be in abeyance. . . . So gen- 
erally, in fact, does one suppress unsuitable affect, that we need to look at 
offenses to this rule to be reminded of its usual operation” (Goffman 1961, 
p. 23). If we take this passage seriously, as I urge we do, we may be led 
back to the classic question of social order from a particular vantage point— 
that of emotion management. From this vantage point, rules seem to govern 
how people try or try not to feel in ways “appropriate to the situation.” 
Such a notion suggests how profoundly the individual is “social,” and 
“socialized” to try to pay tribute to official definitions of situations, with 
no less than their feelings. 

Let me pause to point out that there are two possible approaches to the 
social ordering of emotive experience. One is to study the social factors 
that induce or stimulate primary (i.e., nonreflective, though by definition 
conscious) emotions—emotions passively undergone. The other is to study 
secondary acts performed upon the ongoing nonreflective stream of primary 
emotive experience. The first approach focuses on how social factors affect 
what people feel, the second on how social factors affect what people think 
and do about what they feel (i.e., acts of assessment and management). 
Those who take the first approach might regard those who take the second 
as being “overly cognitive.” But in fact the two approaches are compatible, 
and indeed the second, taken here, relies on some accumulation of knowl- 
edge garnered from the first.3 

If we take as our object of focus what it is people think or do about feel- 
3 For comprehensive, if somewhat dated, reviews of the theoretical approaches to emo- 
tion, see Hillman (1964), Carlson et al. (1959), Reymert (1950), and McDougall (1937). 
These reviews exclude several more recent theoretical attempts by Tomkins (1962), 
Arnold (1968), and Plutchik (1962). For a psychoanalytic account, see Rapaport 
(1953). Also see Rabkin (1968), Sprout (1952), Scheff (1973, 1977a, 1977b), Levy 
(1973), and Katz (1977). Various social scientists have developed their approaches 
via inspection of a particular emotion or feeling, as for example, jealousy (Davis 
1936; Clanton and Smith 1977), envy (Foster 1972), embarrassment (Goffman 1956; 


Gross and Stone 1964), and love (Goode 1974; Swanson 1965). For a selective review 
see Hochschild (1975). 
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ings, several questions emerge. First, with what assumptions about emotion 
and situation do we begin? In other words, (a) how responsive is emotion 
to deliberate attempts to suppress or evoke it? (6) What sociological ap- 
proach is most fruitful? Second, what are the links among social structure, 
ideology, feeling rules, and emotion management? To begin with, (c) are 
there feeling rules? (d) How do we know about them? (e) How are these 
rules used as baselines in social exchanges? (f) What in the nature of work 
and child rearing might account for different ways adults of varying classes 
manage their feelings? I shall sketch outlines of possible answers with the 
aim, in some measure, of refining the questions. 


TWO ACCOUNTS OF EMOTION AND FEELING 


In order to address the first question, we might consider two basic accounts 
of emotion and feeling found in social psychology: the organismic account 
and the interactive account. The two approaches differ in what they imply 
about our capacity to manage emotion, and thus in what they imply about 
the importance of rules about managing it. I cannot do full justice here to 
the question of what emotion is and how it is generated, nor can I offer a 
full reaction to the ample literature on that question. 

According to the organismic view, the paramount questions concern the 
relation of emotion to biologically given “instinct” or “impulse.” In large 
part, biological factors account for the questions the organismic theorist 
poses. The early writings of Sigmund Freud (1911, 1915a, 19155; see Lof- 
gren 1968), Charles Darwin ([1872] 1955), and in some though not all 
respects, William James (James and Lange 1922) fit this model.t The 
concept “emotion” refers mainly to strips of experience in which there is 
no conflict between one and another aspect of self; the individual “floods 
out,” is “overcome.” The image that comes to mind is that of a sudden, 


4W. McDougall (1948) and, to some extent, S. S. Tomkins (1962) also fit this classi- 
fication. Both focus on the relation of emotion to drive or instinct (Tomkins elaborates 
a relation between emotion and “drive signals” whereby emotion is said to amplify 
drive signals). The central issues on which the two theoretical camps divide are fixity, 
reflexivity, and origin. (1) The organismic theorists, unlike their interactive counter- 
parts, assume a basic fixity of emotion, based in biological givens. (2) They assume 
that social interaction does not basically affect emotions; the social surface remains 
what is implied by the term “surface.” In the interactive account, this is not the case. 
Labeling, management, and expression of feeling (more clearly differentiated by the 
interactionists) are processes which can reflexively “act back” on emotion, and indeed 
come to constitute what we mean by the term “emotion.” (3) Again, the organismic 
theorists are more concerned with tracing emotion back to its origins. For Freud and 
James the origins were energic or somatic, and for Darwin, phylogenetic. The inter- 
active theorists are less concerned with origin than with the interface of a situation 
and experience. The focus on origin leads the organismic theorists to focus on com- 
monalities between different peoples, and between people and animals. The focus on 
social interface leads the interactionists to focus on differences. For recent innovations 
in the interactive tradition, see Kemper (1978) and Averill (1976). 
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automatic reflex syndrome-—Darwin’s instant snarl expression, Freud’s ten- 
sion discharge at a given breaking point of tension overload, James and 
Lange’s notion of an instantaneous unmediated visceral reaction to a per- 
ceived stimulus, the perception of which is also unmediated by social 
influences. 

In this first model, social factors can enter in only in regard to how emo- 
tions are stimulated and expressed (and even here Darwin took the uni- 
versalist position) (see Ekman 1972, 1973). Social factors are not seen as 
an influence on how emotions are actively suppressed or evoked. Indeed, 
emotion is characterized by the fixity and universality of a knee-jerk re- 
action or a sneeze. In this view, one could as easily manage an emotion as 
one could manage a knee jerk or a sneeze. If the organismic theorist were 
to be presented with the concept of feeling rules, he or she would be hard 
put to elucidate what these rules impinge on, or what capacity of the self 
could be called on to try to obey a feeling rule (see Hochschild 1977). Re- 
cent attempts to link an organismic notion of emotion to social structure, 
such as Randall Collins’s (1975) wonderfully bold attempt, suffer from the 
problems that were implicit in the organismic account to begin with. By 
Collins, as by Darwin on whom he draws, emotions are seen as capacities 
{or susceptibilities) within a person, to be automatically triggered, as Collins 
develops it, by one or another group in control of the ritual apparatus that 
does the “triggering” (1975, p. 59). A wholly different avenue of social 
control, that of feeling rules, is bypassed, because the individual’s capacity 
to try to, or try not to feel—that to which the rule applies—is not suggested 
by the organismic model with which Collins begins. 

In the interactive account, social influences permeate emotion more in- 
sistently, more effectively, and at more theoretically posited junctures. In 
large part, sociopsychological factors account for the questions the inter- 
active theorist poses. The writings of Gerth and Mills (1964), Goffman 
(1956, 1959, 1961, 1967, 1974), Lazarus (1966), Lazarus and Averill 
(1972), Schachter and Singer (1962), Schachter (1964), Kemper (1978), 
Averill (1976), and aspects of late Freudian and neo-Freudian thought fit 
this model. To invoke the Freudian vocabulary, the image here is not that 
of a “runaway id,” but of an ego and superego, acting upon, shaping, nag- 
ging, however ineffectively, temporarily, or consciously, the id.” Emotion 
is sometimes posited as a psychobiological means of adaptation—an ana- 
5 The stress on will (included in the concept of ego, but not all that “ego” refers to) 
is not a clean divider of the organismic from the interactive theorist. Schachter and 
Gerth and Mills, whom I see as members of the interactive camp, lay no particular 
stress on volition. Goffman stresses the phenomena that call tacitly for will. He stresses 
the patterned results of it, but provides no theoretical account of will itself. He posits 
no actor qua emotion manager who might accomplish the acts that, by inference, must 
get accomplished to pull off the encounters he describes so well. In my view, we must 


reinstitute a self capable of experiencing emotion and of working on it in socially 
patterned ways. (On the issue of will, see Piaget in Campbell [1976]; Solomon [1973].) 
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logue to other adaptive mechanisms, such as shivering when cold or per- 
spiring when hot. But emotion differs from these other adaptive mechanisms, 
in that thinking, perceiving, and imagining—-themselves subject to the in- 
fluence of norms and situations—are intrinsically involved. 

As in the first model, social factors affect how emotions are elicited and 
expressed. However, in addition, social factors guide the microactions of 
labeling (Schachter 1964; Schachter and Singer 1962; Katz 1977), in- 
terpreting (Gerth and Mills 1964), and managing emotion (Lazarus 1966). 
These microactions, in turn, reflect back on that which is labeled, inter- 
preted, and managed. They are, finally, intrinsic to what we call “emotion” 
(see Schafer 1976). Emotion, in this second school of thought, is seen as 
more deeply social. Lazarus’s (1966) work in particular lends empirical 
weight to the interactive model. It suggests that normal adults, such as 
university students on whom he conducted experiments, have a considerable 
capacity to control emotion. It is more control than one might expect from 
a small child, an insane adult, or an animal, from all of which Freud in his 
earlier writings and Darwin drew inspiration. But since it is the emotive 
experience of normal adults we seek to understand, we would do well to 
begin with the interactive account.® 


The Interactive Account of Emotion and Social Psychology 


Tf emotions and feelings can to some degree be managed, how might we get 
a conceptual grasp of the managing act from a social perspective? The in- 
teractive account of emotion leads us into a conceptual arena “between” 
the Goffmanian focus on consciously designed appearances on the one hand 
and the Freudian focus on unconscious intrapsychic events on the other. 
The focus of Mead (1934) and Blumer (1969) on conscious, active, and 
responsive gestures might have been most fruitful had not their focus on 
deeds and thought almost entirely obscured the importance of feeling. (See 
Shott [1979] for an attempt to consider emotion from a symbolic inter- 
actionist perspective.) The self as emotion manager is an idea that borrows 
from both sides—Goffman and Freud—but squares completely with neither. 
Here I can only sketch out a few basic borrowings and departures, focusing 
on the departures. l 


Erving Goffman 


Goffman guides our attention to social patterns in emotive experience. He 
catches an irony: moment to moment, the individual is actively negotiating 
8 My own account of emotion draws on that proposed by Katz (1977). For Katz emo- 
tion is generated by a “schematic discrepancy,” that is, a discrepancy between the 


individual’s schemata and his current perception, memory, or imagining of an event 
or object. Also see the interesting work of Lazarus, Kanner, and Folkman (1979). 
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a course of action, but in the long run, all the action seems like passive 
acquiescence to social convention. The conserving of convention is not a 
passive business. Goffman’s approach might simply be extended and deep- 
ened by showing that people not only try to conform outwardly, but do so 
inwardly as well. “When they issue uniforms, they issue skins” (Goffman 
1974) could be extended: “and two inches of flesh.” 

Yet, ironically, to study why and under what conditions “participants .. . 
hold in check certain psychological states . . .” (Goffman 1961, p. 23), we 
are forced partly out of the perspective which gave birth to the insight. I 
shall try to show why this is so, what the remedies might be, and how the 
results could be conceptually related to aspects of the psychoanalytic 
tradition. 

First, Goffman, for reasons necessary to his purpose, maintains for the 
most part a studied disregard for the links between immediate social situa- 
tions and macrostructure on the one hand. and individual personality on 
the other. If one is interested in drawing links among social structure, feeling 
rules, and emotion management, this studied disregard becomes a problem. 

Goffman’s “situationism” is a brilliant achievement, one that must be 
understood as a development in the intellectual history of social psychology. 
Earlier in the century a number of classic works linked social structure to 
personality, or “dominant institutions” to “typical identities,’ and thus 
also related findings in sociology and anthropology to those in psychology 
or psychoanalytic theory. These studies appeared in a number of fields—in 
anthropology, Ruth Benedict (1946); in psychoanalysis, Erich Fromm 
(1942), Karen Horney (1937), and Erik Erikson (1950); in sociology, 
David Riesman (1952, 1960), Swanson and Miller (1966), and Gerth and 
Mills (1964). 

Possibly in response to this paradigm Goffman proposed an intermediate 

level of conceptual elaboration, “between” social structure and personality. 
His focus is on situations, episodes, encounters. The situation, the episodi- 
cally emergent encounter, is not only nearly divorced from social structure 
and from personality; he even seems to intend his situationism as an analytic 
substitute for these concepts (see Goffman 1976, p. 77). Structure, he 
seems to say, can be not only transposed but reduced “in and down,” while 
personality can be reduced: “up and out” to the study of here-now, gone-then 
interactional moments. ; 

Each interactional episode takes on the character of a minigovernment. 
A card game, a party, a greeting on the street exacts from us certain “taxes” 
in the form of appearances which we “pay” for the sake of sustaining the 
encounter. We are repaid in the currency of safety from disrepute. (Thanks 
to Harvey Farberman for discussion on this point.) 

This model of the situation qua minigovernment, while useful for Goff- 
man’s purposes, leads us away from social structure and personality—two 
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concepts with which any study of feeling rules and emotion management 
would be wise to deal.? To study why and under what conditions “partici- 
pants . . . hold in check certain psychological states . . .” (Goffman 1961, 
p. 23), we are forced out of the here-now, gone-then situationism and back, 
in part at least, to the social structure and personality model. We are led 
to appreciate the importance of Goffman’s work, as it seems he does not, 
as the critical set of conceptual connecting tissues by which structure and 
personality, real in their own right, are more precisely joined. 

Specifically, if we are to understand the origin and causes of change in 
“feeling rules”—this underside of ideology—we are forced back out of a 
study of the immediate situations in which they show up, to a study of such 
things as changing relations between classes or the sexes. 

If we are to investigate the ways people try to manage feeling, we 
shall have to posit an actor capable of feeling, capable of assessing when 
a feeling is “inappropriate,” and capable of trying to manage feeling. The 
problem is that the actor Goffman proposes does not seem to feel much, is 
not attuned to, does not monitor closely or assess, does not actively evoke, 
inhibit, shape—in a word, work on feelings in a way an actor would have 
to do. to accomplish what Goffman says is, in fact, accomplished in one 
encounter after another. We are left knowing about “suppressive work” as _ 
a final result, but knowing nothing of the process or techniques by which 
it is achieved. If we are to argue that social factors influence how we try 
to manage feelings, if we are to carry the social that far, we shall have to 
carry our analytic focus beyond the “black box” to which Goffman ulti- 
mately refers us. 

Goffman’s actors actively manage outer impressions, but they do not 
actively manage inner feelings. For example, a typical Goffmanian actor, 
Preedy at the beach (Goffman 1959), is exquisitely attuned to outward 
appearance, but his glances inward at subjective feeling are fleeting 
and blurred. The very topic, sociology of emotion, presupposes a hu- 
man capacity for, if not the actual habit of, reflecting on and shaping 
inner feelings, a habit itself distributed variously across time, age, class, 
and locale. This variation would drop from sight were we to adopt an ex- 


T Time: to link the momentary act of emotion work with the concept of personality, 
we must alter our perspective on time. An emotive episode and the attempt to shape 
it is, after all, a brief strip of time. Situations such as Goffman studies are also short. 
The focus is on the act, and the act ends, so to speak, when the theater closes and 
starts again when it reopens. If we extend Gofiman’s analysis, by speaking now of 
“deep” acting, we, like him, are focusing on short episodes, on “stills” from which 
long movies are composed. The notion of personality implies a fairly durable, trans- 
situational pattern. The Casper Milquetoast personality may lead an anxiety avoidant 
life of 73 years. Not momentary stills, but many decades are at issue. Again, we 
must shift our situationist focus at the structural end when we come to speak of 
institutions, which live even longer than people do. 
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clusive focus on the actor’s attentiveness to behavioral facade and assume 
a uniform passivity vis-a-vis feelings. 

This skew in the theoretical actor is related to what from my viewpoint 
is another problem: Goffman’s concept of acting. Goffman suggests that we 
spend a good deal of effort managing impressions—that is, acting. He posits 
only one sort of acting—the direct management of behavioral expression. 
His illustrations, though, actually point to ¢wo types of acting—the direct 
management of behavioral expression (e.g., the given-off sigh, the shoulder 
shrug), and the management of feeling from which expression can follow 
(e.g., the thought of some hopeless project). An actor playing the part 
of King Lear might go about his task in two ways. One actor, following 
the English school of acting, might focus on outward demeanor, the con- 
stellation of minute expressions that correspond to Lear’s sense of fear 
and impotent outrage. This is the sort of acting Goffman theorizes about. 
Another actor, adhering to the American or Stanislavsky school of acting, 
might guide his memories and feelings in such a way as to elicit the cor- 
responding expressions. The first technique we might call “surface acting,” 
the second “deep acting.” Goffman fails to distinguish the first from the 
second, and he obscures the importance of “deep acting.” Obscuring this, 
we are left with the impression that social factors pervade only the “social 
skin,” the tried-for outer appearances of the individual. We are left under- 
estimating the power of the social. 

In sum, if we are to accept the interactive account of emotion and to 
study the self as emotion manager, we can learn from Goffman about the 
link between social rule and feeling. But to elaborate this insight we might 
well selectively relax the theoretical strictures Goffman has stoically im- 
posed against a focus on social structure and on personality. 


Freud 


The need to replace Goffman’s “black-box psychology” with some theory 
of self, in the full sense of the term, might seem to lead to Freudian or neo- 
Freudian theory. Yet, here, as with Goffman, only some aspects of the 
Freudian model seem useful to my understanding of conscious, deliberate 
efforts to suppress or evoke feeling. I shall briefly discuss psychoanalytic 
theory to show some points of departure. 

Freud, of course, dealt with emotions, but for him they were always 
secondary to drive. He proposed a general theory of sexual and aggressive 
drives. Anxiety, as a derivative of aggressive and sexual drives, was of 
paramount importance, while a wide range of other emotions, including 
joy, jealousy, depression, were given relatively little attention. He devel- 
oped, and many others have since elaborated, the concept of ego defenses 
as generally unconscious, involuntary means of avoiding painful or un- 
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pleasant affect. Finally the notion of “inappropriate affect” is used to point 
to aspects of the individual’s ego functioning and not used to point to the 
social rules according to which a feeling is or is not deemed appropriate to. 
a situation. 

The emotion-management perspective is indebted to Freud for the general 
notion of what resources individuals of different sorts possess for accom- 
plishing the task of emotion work (as I have defined it) and for the notion 
of unconscious involuntary emotion management. The emotion-management 
perspective differs from the Freudian model in its focus on the full range of 
emotions and feelings and its focus on conscious and deliberate efforts to 
shape feeling. From this perspective, we note too that “inappropriate emo- 
tion” has a clearly important social as well as intrapsychic side. 

Let me briefly illustrate the differences between the two perspectives. In 
Shapiro’s well-known work on “neurotic style,” he gives an example: 


An obsessive-compulsive patient—a sober, technically minded and active 
man-—was usually conspicuously lacking in enthusiasm or excitement in 
circumstances that might seem to warrant them. On one occasion, as he 
talked about a certain prospect of his, namely, the good chance of an im- 
portant success in his work, his sober expression was momentarily inter- 
rupted by a smile. After a few more minutes of talking, during which he, 
maintained his soberness only with difficulty, he began quite hesitantly to 
speak of certain hopes that he had only alluded to earlier. Then he broke 
into a grin. Almost immediately, however, he regained his usual somewhat 
worried expression. As he did this, he said, “Of course, the outcome is by 
no means certain,” and he said this in a tone that, if anything, would sug- 
gest the outcome was almost certain to be a failure. After ticking -off 
several of the specific possibilities for a hitch, he finally seemed to be 
himself again, so to speak. [Shapiro 1965, p. 192, emphasis mine] 


What seems interesting about this example differs according to whether 
one takes the psychiatric perspective or the emotion-management per- 
spective. First, to the psychiatrist in the case above, what circumstances 
warrant what degree and type of feeling seems relatively unproblematic. 
A doctor “knows” what inappropriate affect is; the main problem is not 
so much to discern misfits of feeling to situation but to explain them 
and to cure the patient of them. From the emotion-management per- 
spective, on the other hand, the warranting function of circumstances 
is problematic. Further, the means used to. assess this warranting function 
may well be the same for a psychiatrist as for a salesclerk or school 
disciplinarian. For, in a sense we all act as lay psychiatrists using un- 
examined means of arriving at a determination about just “what” circum- 
stances warrant “that much” feeling of “that sort.” 

What the psychiatrist, the salesclerk, and the school disciplinarian may 
share is a habit of comparing situation (e.g., high opportunity, associated 
with an accomplishment at work) with role (e.g., hopes, aspirations, ex- 
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pectations typical of, and expected from, those enacting the role). Social 
factors can enter in, to alter how we expect a role to be held, or played. 
If, for example, the patient were a “sober, technically minded and active” 
woman and if the observer (rightly or wrongly) assumed or expected her 
to value family and personal ties over worldly success, less enthusiasm at 
the prospect of advance might seem perfectly “appropriate.” Lack of en- 
thusiasm would have a warrant of that social sort. Again, if the patient 
was an antinuclear activist and his discovery had implications for nuclear 
energy, that would alter the hopes and aspirations he might be expected 
to have at work and might warrant dismay, not enthusiasm. 

We assess the “appropriateness” of a feeling by making a comparison 
between feeling and situation, not by examining the feeling in abstracto. 
This comparison lends the assessor a “normal” yardstick—a socially 
normal one—from which to factor out the personal meaning systems 
which may lead a worker to distort his view of “the” situation and feel 
inappropriately with regard to it. The psychiatrist holds constant the 
socially normal benchmark ‘and focuses on what we have just factored out. 
The student of emotion management holds constant what is factored out 
and studies the socially normal benchmark, especially variations in it. 

There is a second difference in what, from the two perspectives, seems 
interesting in the above example. From the emotion-management perspec- 
tive, what is interesting is the character and direction of volition and con- 
sciousness. From the psychiatric perspective, what is of more interest is 
pre-will and nonconsciousness. The man above is not doing emotion work, 
that is, making a conscious, intended try at altering feeling. Instead he is 
controlling his enthusiasm by “being himself,” by holding, in Schutz’s 
term, a “natural attitude.” He “no longer needs to struggle not to grin; 
he is not in a grinning mood” (Shapiro 1965, p. 164). In order to avoid 
affective deviance, some individuals may face a harder task than do others, ` 
the task of consciously working on feelings in order to make up for “a nat- 
ural attitude”—explanable in psychoanalytic terms—that gets them in 
social trouble. The hysteric working in a bureaucratic setting may face the 
necessity for more emotion work than the obsessive compulsive who fits in 
more naturally. 

In sum, the emotion-management perspective fosters attention to how 
people try to feel, not, as for Goffman, how people try to appear to feel. 
It leads us to attend to how people consciously feel and not, as for Freud, 
how people feel unconsciously. The interactive account of emotion points 
to alternate theoretical junctures—between consciousness of feeling and 
consciousness of feeling rules, between feeling rules and emotion work, 
between feeling rules and social structure. In the remainder of this essay, 
it is these junctures we shall explore. 
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EMOTION WORK 


By “emotion work” I refer to the act of trying to change in degree or quality 
an emotion or feeling. To “work on” an emotion or feeling is, for our pur- 
poses, the same as “to manage” an emotion or to do “deep acting.” Note 
that “emotion work” refers to the effort—the act of trying—and not to the 
outcome, which may or may not be successful. Failed acts of management 
still indicate what ideal formulations guide the effort, and on that account 
are no less interesting than emotion management that works. 

The very notion of an attempt suggests an active stance vis-a-vis feeling. 
In my exploratory study respondents characterized their emotion work by 
a variety of active verb forms; “I psyched myself up. ...1 squashed my 
anger down... . I tried hard not tc feel disappointed. . . . I made myself 
have a good time. .. . I tried to feel grateful... . I killed the hope I had 
burning.” There was also the actively passive form, as in, “I let myself 
finally feel sad.” 

Emotion work differs from emotion “control” or “suppression.” The 
latter two terms suggest an effort merely to stifle or prevent feeling. “Emo- 
tion work” refers more broadly to the act of evoking or shaping, as well as 
suppressing, feeling in onself. I avoid the term “manipulate” because it 
suggests a shallowness I do not mean to imply. We can speak, then, of two 
broad types of emotion work: evocation, in which the cognitive focus is on 
a desired feeling which is initially absent, and suppression, in which the 
cognitive focus is on an undesired feeling which is initially present. One 
respondent, going out with a priest 20 years her senior, exemplifies the 
' problems of evocative emotion work: “Anyway, I started to try and make 
myself like him. I made myself focus on the way he talked, certain things 
he’d done in the past. ... When I was with him I did like him but I would 
go home and write in my journal how much I couldn’t stand him. I kept 
changing my feeling and actually thought I really liked him while I was 
with him but a couple of hours after he was gone, I reverted back to different 
feelings. . . .”8 Another respondent exemplifies the work, not of working 
feeling up, but of working feeling down: 


Last summer I was going with a guy often, and I began to feel very 
strongly about him. I knew though, that he had just broken up with a 


8 The illustrations of emotion work come from a content analysis of 261 protocols 
given to students in two classes at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1974. 
Many of the illustrations come from answers to the question, “Describe as fully and 
concretely as possible a real situation, important to you, in which you experienced 
either changing a real situation to fit your feelings or changing your feelings to fit a 
situation. What did it mean to you?” Three coders coded the protocols. The findings 
will be reported in a later study. I will only mention here that 13% of the men but 
32% of the women were coded as “changing feeling” instead of changing situation, 
and of those who changed feelings, far more women reported doing so agentially 
rather than passively. 
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girl a year ago because she had gotten too serious about him, so I was 
afraid to show any emotion. I also was afraid of being hurt, so I attempted 
to change my feelings. J: talked myself into not caring about Mike .. . 
but I must admit it didn’t work for long. To sustain this feeling I had to 
almost invent bad things about him and concentrate on them or continue 
to tell myself he didn’t care. It was a hardening of emotions, I'd say. It 
took a lot of work and was unpleasant, because I had to concentrate on 
anything I could find that was irritating about him. 


Often emotion work is aided by setting up an emotion-work system, for 
example, telling friends of all the worst faults of the person one wanted to 
fall out of love with, and then going to those friends for reinforcement of 
this view of the ex-beloved. This suggests another point: emotion work can 
be done by the self upon the self, by the self upon others, and by others 
upon oneself, 

In each case the individual is conscious of a moment of “pinch,” or dis- 
crepancy, between what one does feel and what one wants to feel (which 
is, in turn, affected by what one thinks one ought to feel in such a situation). 
In response, the individual may try to eliminate the pinch by working on 
feeling. Both the sense of discrepancy and the response to it can vary in 
time. The managing act, for example, can be a five-minute stopgap measure, 
or it can be a more long-range gradual effort suggested by the term “working 
through.” 

There are various techniques of emotion work. One is cognitive: the at- 
tempt to change images, ideas, or thoughts in the service of changing the 
feelings associated with them.® A second is bodily: the attempt to change 
somatic or other physical symptoms of emotion (e.g., trying to breathe slow- 
er, trying not to shake). Third, there is expressive emotion work: trying 
to change expressive gestures in, the service of changing inner feeling (e.g., 
trying to smile, or to cry). This differs from simple display in that it is 
directed toward change in feeling. It differs from bodily emotion work in 
that the individual tries to alter or shape one or another of the classic public 
channels for the expression of feeling. 

These three techniques are distinct theoretically, but they often, of course, 
go together in practice. For example: 


9 There may be various types of cognitive emotion work. All can be described as 
attempts to recodify a situation. By recodification I mean reclassification of a situation 
inte what are previously established mental categories of situations. As in an initial, 
more automatic codification of a situation, deliberate recodification means asking onself 
_ (a) What category in my classification schema of situations fits this new situation? 
(the schema may include blame-in situations, blame-out situations, credit-in situations, 
credit-out situations, etc.), and (b) What category in my classification schema of emo- 
tions fits the emotion I’m feeling right now? (i.e. is it anger, general anxiety, disap- 
pointment?). In deliberate recodifications, one tries to change the classification of 
outward and inward reality. (To translate this idea into Lazarus’s framework, we 
might speak of the individual trying consciously to alter his or her appraisal of a 
situation so as to change the coping process [Lazarus 1966].) 
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I was a star halfback in high school. Before games I didn’t feel the up- 
surge of adrenalin—in a word I wasn’t “psyched up.” (This was due to 
emotional difficulties I was experiencing and still experience—I was also 
an A student whose grades were dropping.) Having been in the past a 
fanatical, emotional, intense player, a “hitter” recognized by coaches as a 
very hard worker and a player with “desire,” this was very upsetting. 7 
did everything I could to get myself “up.” I would try to be outwardly 
“rah rah” or get myself scared of my opponents—anything to get the 
adrenalin flowing. I tried to look nervous and intense before games, so at 
least the coaches wouldn’t catch on... . When actually I was mostly bored, 
or in any event, not “up.” I recall before one game wishing I was in the 
stands watching my cousin play for his school, rather than “out here.” 


Emotion work becomes an object of awareness most often, perhaps, when 
the individual’s feelings do not fit the situation, that is, when the latter. 
does not account for or legitimate feelings in the situation. A situation (such 
as a funeral) often carries with it a proper definition of itself (“this is a 
time of facing loss”). This official frame carries with it a sense of what it is 
fitting to feel (sadness). It is when this tripartite consistency among situa- 
tion, conventional frame, and feeling is somehow ruptured, as when the 
bereaved feels an irrepressible desire to laugh delightedly at the thought 
of an inheritance, that rule and management come into focus. It is then that 
the more normal flow of deep convention—the more normal fusion of situa- 
tion, frame, and feeling—seems like an accomplishment. 

The smoothly warm airline hostess, the ever-cheerful secretary, the un- 
irritated complaint clerk, the undisgusted proctologist, the teacher who 
likes every student equally, and Goffman’s unflappable poker player may 
all have to engage in deep acting, an acting that goes well beyond the mere 
ordering of display. Work to make feeling and frame consistent with situa- 
tion is work in which individuals continually and privately engage. But they 
do so in obeisance to rules not completely of their own making. 


FEELING RULES 


We feel. We try to feel. We want to try to feel. The social guidelines that 
direct how we want to try to feel may be describable as a set of socially 
shared, albeit often latent (not thought about unless probed at), rules. In 
what way, we may ask, are these rules themselves known and how are they 
developed ??° 


10 That we can single out such a thing as “feeling rules” is itself a commentary on 
the ironic posture of the self legitimated in modern culture. Modern urban cultures 
foster much more distance (the stance of the observing ego) from feeling than do 
traditional cultures. Jerzy Michaelowicz, a graduate student at the University of 
California, San Diego, observed that traditional and tight-knit subcultures put people 
directly inside the framework of feeling rules and remove ironic distance or sense 
of choice about them. He reported on some research in which one Hassidic rabbi was 
asked, “Did you feel happy at the Passover ceremony?” “Of course!” came the in- 
credulous reply. 
TN 
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To begin with, let us consider several common forms of evidence for 
feeling rules. In common parlance, we often talk about our feelings or those 
of others as if rights and duties applied directly to them. For example, we 
often speak of “having the right” to feel angry at someone. Or we say we 
“should feel more grateful” to a benefactor. We chide ourselves that a 
friend’s misfortune, a relative’s death, “should have hit us harder,” or that 
another’s good luck, or our own, should have inspired more joy. We know 
feeling rules, too, from how others react to what they infer from our emotive 
display. Another may say to us, “You skouldn’t feel so guilty; it wasn’t 
your fault,” or “You don’t have a right to feel jealous, given our agree- 
ment.” Another may simply declare an opinion as to the fit of feeling to 
situation, or may cast a claim upon our managerial stance, presupposing 
this opinion. Others may question or call for an account of a particular 
feeling in a situation, whereas they do not ask for an accounting of some 
other situated feeling (Lyman and Scott 1970). Claims and callings for an 
account can be seen as rule reminders. At other times, a person may, in 
addition, chide, tease, cajole, scold, shun—in a word, sanction us for “mis- 
feeling.” Such sanctions are a clue to the rules they are meant to enforce. 

Rights and duties set out the proprieties as to the extent (one can feel 
“too” angry or “not angry enough”), the direction (one can feel sad when 
one should feel happy), and the duration of a feeling, given the situation 
against which it is set. These rights and duties of feeling are a clue to the 
depth of social convention, to one final reach of social control. 

There is a distinction, in theory at least, between a feeling rule as it is 
known by our sense of what we can expect to feel in a given situation, and 
a rule as it is known by our sense of what we should feel in that situation. 
For example, one may realistically expect (knowing oneself and one’s neigh- 
bor’s parties) to feel bored at a large New Year’s Eve party and at the 
same time acknowledge that it would be more fitting to feel exuberant. How- 
ever, “expect to feel” and “should ideally feel” often coincide, as below: 


Marriage, chaos, unreal, completely different in many ways than I imag- 
ined. Unfortunately we rehearsed the morning of our wedding at eight 
o’clock. The wedding was to be at eleven o’clock. It wasn’t like I thought 
(everyone would know what to do). They didn’t. That made me nervous. 
My sister didn’t help me get dressed or flatter me (nor did anyone in the 
dressing room until I asked them). I was depressed. I wanted to be so 
happy on our wedding day. I never dreamed how anyone would cry at their 
wedding. A wedding is “the happy day” of one’s life. I couldn’t believe 
that some of my best friends couldn’t make it to my wedding and that 
added to a lot of little things. So I started out to the church and all these 
things that I always thought would not happen at my wedding went through 
my mind. I broke down—I cried going down. “Be happy” I told myself. 
Think of the friends, and relatives that are present. (But I finally said to 
myself, “Hey people aren’t getting married, you are. It’s for Rich [my 
husband] and you.”) From down the pretty long aisle we looked at each 
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other’s eyes. His love for me changed my whole being. From that point 
on we joined arms. I was relieved and the tension was gone. In one sense 
it meant misery—but in the true sense of two people in love and wanting 
to share life—it meant the world to me. It was beautiful. It was inde- 
scribable. 


In any given situation, we often invest what we expect to feel with 
idealization. To a remarkable extent these idealizations vary socially. If 
the “old-fashioned bride” above anticipates a “right” to feel jealous at any 
possible future infidelity, the young “flower child” below rejects just this 
right. 


.., when I was living down south, I was involved with a group of people, 
friends. We used to spend most evenings after work or school together. 
We used to do a lot of drugs, acid, coke or just smoke dope and we had 
this philosophy that we were very communal and did our best to share 
everything—clothes, money, food, and so on, I was involved with this one 
man—and thought I was “in love” with him. He in turn had told me that 
I was very important to him. Anyway, this one woman who was a very 
good friend of mine at one time and this man started having a sexual 
relationship, supposedly without my knowledge. I knew though and had a 
lot of mixed feelings about it. I thought, intellectually, that I had no claim 
to the man, and believed in fact that no one should ever try to own an- 
other person. I believed also that it was none of my business and I had no 
reason to worry about their relationship together, for it had nothing really 
to do with my friendship with either of them. I also believed in sharing. 
But I was horribly hurt, alone and lonely, depressed and I couldn’t shake 
the depression and on top of those feelings I felt guilty for having those 
possessively jealous feelings. And so I would continue going out with these 
people every night, and try to suppress my feelings. My ego was shattered. 
I got to the point where I couldn’t even laugh around them. So finally I 
confronted my friends and left for the summer and traveled with a new 
friend. I realized later what a heavy situation it was, and it took me a 
long time to get myself together and feel whole again. 


Whether the convention calls for trying joyfully to possess, or trying casual- 
ly not to, the individual compares and measures experience against an 
expectation often idealized. It is left for motivation (“what I want to feel”) 
to mediate between feeling rule (“what I should feel”) and emotion work 
(“what I try to feel”). Some of the time many of us can live with a certain 
dissonance between “ought” and “want,” or between “want” and “try to.” 
But the attempts to reduce emotive dissonance are our periodic clues to 
rules of feeling. 

A feeling rule shares some formal properties with other sorts of rules, 
such as rules of etiquette, rules of bodily comportment, and those of social 
interaction in general (Goffman 1961). A feeling rule is like these other 
kinds of rules in the following ways: It delineates a zone within which one 
has permission to be free of worry, guilt, or shame with regard to the sit- 
uated feeling. Such zoning ordinances describe a metaphoric floor and ceil- 
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ing, there being room for motion and play between the two. Like other rules, 
feeling rules can be obeyed halfheartedly or boldly broken, the latter at 
varying costs. A feeling rule can be in varying proportions external or in- 
ternal. Feeling rules differ curiously from other types of rules in that they 
do not apply to action but to what is often taken as a precursor to action. 
Therefore they tend to be latent and resistant to formal codification. 
Feeling rules reflect patterns of social membership. Some rules may be 
nearly universal, such as the rule that one should not enjoy killing or wit- 
nessing the killing of a human being, including oneself. Other rules are 
unique to particular social groups and can be used to distinguish among 
-them as alternate governments or colonizers of individual internal events. 


FRAMING RULES AND FEELING RULES: ISSUES IN IDEOLOGY 


Rules for managing feeling are implicit in any ideological stance; they are 
the “bottom side” of ideology. Ideology has often been construed as a flatly 
cognitive framework, lacking systematic implications for how we manage 
feelings, or, indeed, for how we feel. Yet, drawing on Durkheim (1961), 
Geertz (1964), and in part on Goffman (1974), we can think of ideology as 
an interpretive framework that can be described in terms of framing rules 
and feeling rules. By “framing rules” I refer to the rules according to which 
we ascribe definitions or meanings to situations. For example, an individual 
can define the situation of getting fired as yet another instance of capitalists’ 
abuse of workers or as yet another result of personal failure. In each case, 
the frame may reflect a more general rule about assigning blame. By “feeling 
rules” I refer to guidelines for the assessment of fits and misfits between 
feeling and situation. For example, according to one feeling rule, one can 
be legitimately angry at the boss or company; according to another, one 
cannot: Framing and feeling rules are back to back and mutually imply each - 
other. 


11 But this, too, seems to be culturally variable. Erving Goffman points out that hang- 
ings in the 16th century were a social event that the participant was “supposed to 
enjoy,” a rule that has since disappeared in civilian society. 


12 Durkheim, in The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, conveys just this under- 
standing of the relation of world view to feeling rules: “When the Christian, during 
the ceremonies commemorating the Passion, and the Jew, on the anniversary of the 
fall of Jerusalem, fast and mortify themselves, it is not in giving way to a sadness 
which they feel spontaneously. Under these circumstances, the internal state of the 
believer is out of all proportion to the severe abstinences to which they submit them- 
selves. If he is sad, it is primarily because ke consents to being sad. And he consents to 
it in order to affirm his faith” (Durkheim 1961, p. 224). Again, “An individual . . . if 
he is strongly attached to the society of which he is a member, feels that he is morally 
held to participating in its sorrows and joys; not to be interested in them would be 
equivalent to breaking the bonds uniting him to the group; it would be renouncing 
all desire for it and contradicting himself” (1961, p. 446, emphases mine). 
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It follows that when an individual changes an ideological stance, he or 
she drops old rules and assumes new ones for reacting to situations, cogni- 
tively and emotively. A sense of rights and duties applied to feelings in 
situations is also changed. One uses emotion sanctions differently and ac- 
cepts different sanctioning from others. For example, feeling rules in Ameri- 
can society have differed for men and women because of the assumption 
that their natures differ basically. The feminist movement brings with it a 
new set of rules for framing the work and family life of men and women: 
the same balance of priorities in work and family now ideally applies to 
men as to women. This carries with it implications for feeling. A woman 
can now as legitimately (as a man) become angry (rather than simply upset 
or disappointed) over abuses at work, since her heart is supposed to be in 
that work and she has the right to hope, as much as a man would, for ad- 
vancement. Or, a man has the right to feel angry at the loss of custody if he 
has shown himself the fitter parent. “Old-fashioned” feelings are now as 
subject to new chidings and cajolings as are “old-fashioned” perspectives 
on the same array of situations. 

One can defy an ideological stance not simply by maintaining an alterna- 
tive frame on a situation but by maintaining an alternative set of feeling 
rights and obligations. One can defy an ideological stance by inappropriate 
affect and by refusing to perform the emotion management necessary to feel 
what, according to the official frame, it would seem fitting to feel. Deep 
acting or emotion work, then, can be a form of obeisance to a given ideologi- 
cal stance, lax emotion management a clue to an ideology lapsed or rejected. 

As some ideologies gain acceptance and others dwindle, contending sets 
of feeling rules rise and fall.1® Sets of feeling rules contend for a place in 
people’s minds as a governing standard with which to compare the actual 
lived experience of, say, the senior prom, the abortion, the wedding, the 
birth, the first job, the first layoff, the divorce. What we call “the changing 
climate of opinion” partly involves a changed framing of the “same” sorts 
of events. For example, each of two mothers may feel guilty about leaving 
her small child at day care while working all day. One mother, a feminist, 
may feel that she should not feel as guilty as she does. The second, a tradi- 
tionalist, may feel that she should feel more guilty than, in fact, she does 
feel. 

Part of what we refer to as the psychological effects of “rapid social 
change,” or “unrest,” is a change in the relation of feeling rule to feeling 
and a lack of clarity about what the rule actually is, owing to conflicts and 


18 Collins suggests that ideology functions as a weapon in the conflict between contend- 
ing elites. Groups contend not only for access to the means of economic production 
or the means of violence but also for access to the means of “emotion production” 
(1975, p. 59). Rituals are seen as useful tools for forging emotional solidarity (that 
can be used against others) and for setting up status hierarchies (that can dominate 
those who find that the new ideals have denigrating effects on themselves). 
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contradictions between contending sets of rules. Feelings and frames are 
deconventionalized, but not yet reconventionalized. We may, like the mar- 
ginal man, say, “I don’t know how I should feel.” 

It remains to note that ideologies can function, as Randall Collins rightly 
notes (1975), as weapons in the conflict between contending elites and social 
strata. Collins suggests that elites try to gain access to the emotive life of 
adherents by gaining legitimate access to ritual, which for him is a form of 
emotive technology. Developing his view, we can add that elites, and indeed 
social groups in general, struggle to assert the legitimacy of their framing 
rules and their feeling rules. Not simply the evocation of emotion but 
laws governing it can become, in varying degrees, the arena of political 
struggle. 


FEELING RULES AND SOCIAL EXCHANGE 


The seemingly static links among ideology, feeling rules, and emotion man- 
agement come alive in the process of social exchange. Students of social 
interaction have meant two things by the term “social exchange.” Some 
have referred to the exchange of goods and services between people (Blau 
1964; Simpson 1972; Singelmann 1972). Others (G. H. Mead) have re- 
ferred to an exchange of gestures, without the cost-benefit accounting re- 
ferred to in the first usage. Yet acts of display, too, may be considered “ex- 
changed” in the limited sense that the individual very often feels that a 
gesture is owed to oneself or another. I refer, then, to exchange of acts of 
display based on a prior, shared understanding of patterned entitlement. 
Any gesture—a cool greeting, an appreciative laugh, the apology for an 
outburst-—-is measured against a prior sense of what is reasonably owed 
another, given the sort of bond involved. Against this background mea- 
sure, some gestures will seem more than ample, others less. 

The exchange of gestures has, in turn, two aspects; it is an exchange of 
display acts (Goffman 1969, 1967)—that is, of surface acting—and also an 
exchange of emotion work—that is, of deep acting. In either case, rules 
(display rules or feeling rules), once agreed upon, establish the worth of a 
gesture and are thus used in social exchange as a medium of exchange. Feel- 
ing rules establish the basis of worth to be ascribed to a range of gestures, 
including emotion work. Emotion work is a gesture in a social exchange; 
it has a function there and is not to be understood merely as a facet of 
personality. 

There seem to be two ways'in which feeling rules come into play in social 
exchange. In the first, the individual takes the “owed” feeling to heart, 
takes it seriously. For example, a young woman on the eve of her college 
graduation felt anxious and depressed but thought that she “ought to feel 
happy,” and that she “owed this happiness” to her parents for making 
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her graduation possible. The parents felt entitled to a series of gestures 
indicating her pleasure. The young graduate could “pay” her parents in 
emotive display, a surface acting dissociated from her “real” definition of 
the situation. Going one step further, she could pay them with a gesture 
of deep acting—of trying to feel. The most generous gesture of all is the 
act of successful self-persuasion, of genuine feeling and frame change, a 
deep acting that jells, that works, that in the end is not phony (since it is 
what the emotion is) though it is none the less not a “natural” gift. 

The second way feeling rules come into play in exchange is shown when 
the individual does not take the affective convention seriously; he or she 
plays with it. For example, an airport observation: There are two airline 
ticket agents, one experienced, one new on the job. The new agent is faced 
with the task of rewriting a complex ticket (involving change of date, lower 
fare, and credit of the difference between the previous and present fare to 
be made toward an air travel card, etc.). The new ticket agent looks for the 
“old hand,” who is gone, while the customers in line shift postures and stare 
intently at the new agent. The “old hand” finally reappears after 10 min- 
utes, and the following conversation takes place: “I was looking for you. 
You're supposed to be my instructor.” Old hand: “Gee,” with an ironic 
smile, “I am really sorry. I feel so bad I wasn’t here to help out” (they 
both laugh). The inappropriate feeling (lack’ of guilt, or sympathy) can 
be played upon in a way that says, “Don’t take my nonpayment in emotion 
work, or display work personally. I don’t want to work here. You can 
understand that.” The laughter at an ironic distance from the affective con- 
vention suggests also an intimacy; we do not need these conventions to hold 
us together. What we share is the defiance of them. 


COMMODITIZATION OF FEELING 


In the beginning we asked how feeling rules might vary in salience across 
social classes. One possible approach to this question is via the connections 
among social exchange, commoditization of feeling, and the premium, in 
many middle-class jobs, on the capacity to manage meanings. 

Conventionalized feeling may come to assume the properties of a com- 
modity. When deep gestures of exchange enter the market sector and are 
bought and sold as an aspect of labor power, feelings are commoditized. 
When the manager gives the company his enthusiastic faith, when the air- 
line stewardess gives her passengers her psyched-up but quasi-genuine re- 
assuring warmth, what is sold as an aspect of labor power is deep acting. 

But commoditization of feeling may not have equal salience for all social 
classes. It may have more salience for the middle class than for the working 
class. The way each class socializes its children may, furthermore, prepare 
them for future demands for the skill of emotion management. 
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When I speak of social class, it is not strictly speaking to income, educa- 
tion, or occupational status that I refer, but to something roughly correlated 
to these—the on-the-job task of creating and sustaining appropriate mean- 
ings. The bank manager, the IBM executive, for example, may be required, 
in part, to sustain a definition of self, office, and organization as “up and 
coming,” or “on the go,” “caring,” or “reliable,” meanings most effectively 
sustained through acts upon feeling. Feeling rules are of utmost salience 
in jobs such as these; rule reminders and sanctions are more in play. 
It is not, as Erich Fromm suggests, that the modern middle-class man “sells 
his personality,” but that, more precisely, many jobs call for an apprecia- 
tion of display rules, feeling rules, and a capacity for deep acting. 

Working-class jobs more often call for the individual’s external be- 
havior and the products of it—a car part assembled, a truck delivered 500 
miles away, a road repaired. The creation and sustaining of meanings goes 
cn, but it is not such an important aspect of work. Physical labor is more 
commoditized, meaning-making and feeling, less. Surely, too, there are . 
working- or lower-class jobs that do require the capacity to sustain meanings 
and to do so, when necessary, by emotion work; the jobs of prostitute (El- 
mer Pascua, work in progress) and personal servant require feeling manage- 
ment. But to the extent that meaning-making work tends to be middle-class 
work, feeling rules are more salient in the middle class. 

There are jobs, like that of secretary or airline stewardess, with relatively 
low financial rewards and little authority, which nonetheless require a high 
degree of emotion and display management. Such jobs are often filled by 
women, many of whom come from the middle class. Such workers are espe- 
cially important as a source of insight about emotion management. Being 
less rewarded for their work than their superiors, they are more likely to 
feel detched from, and be perceptive about, the rules governing deep act- 
ing. Deep acting is less likely to be experienced as part of the self and 
more likely to be experienced as part of the job. Just as we can learn more 
about “appropriate situation-feeling fits” by studying misfits, so too we 
can probably understand commoditized feeling better from those for whom 
it is a salient form of alienation (see Kanter’s [1977] excellent chapters on 
secretaries). 


CLASS, CHILD REARING, AND EMOTION WORK 


Middle- and working-class‘parents tend to control their children in different 
ways (Kohn 1963, 1969; Bernstein 1971). Given the general pattern of 
class inheritance, each class tends to prepare its children with the skills 
necessary to “its” type of work environment and to pass on class-appro- 
priate ways. 

Middle-class parents tend to control via appeals to feeling, and the con- 
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trol is more of feeling.14 The working-cless parent, by contrast, tends to 
control via appeals to behaviar, and the control is more of behavior and its 
consequences (Kohn 1963; Bernstein 1971). That is, the middle-class child 
is more likely to be punished for “feeling the wrong way, or seeing things 
in the wrong light,” or having the “wrong intention,” whereas the working- 
class child is more likely to be punished for wrong behavior and its con- 
sequences. The class difference in socialization amounts to different degrees 
of training for the commoditization of feeling. This is yet another way the 
` class structure reproduces itself. (Thanks to Caroline Persell for this point.) 

It may well be that, especially among the middle class, a corresponding 
value is now placed on “authenticity,” on things as they “truly are” or 
“once were.” Authenticity, which Lionel Trilling has described as the “new 
moral virtue,” when it refers to unworked-over feeling, may be rendered 
scarce for those in the meaning-making sector. For this sector, the pattern 
may be that of conventionalizing feeling, putting it on the market, and 
looking for “authenticity” (see Trilling 1972) .15 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Why, we asked at the beginning, do we feel in ways appropriate to the 
situation as much of the time as we do? One suggested answer is: because 
we actively try to manage what we feel in accordance with latent rules. In 
order to elaborate this suggestion we considered first the responsiveness of 
emotion to acts of management as it is treated in the organismic and inter- 
active account of emotion. According to the interactive account, we are not 


14 As Kohn comments, “. . . middle class mothers are far more likely to punish their 
son physically for what they call loss of temper than for behavior defined as wild 
play. They appear to find the child’s loss of temper, but not his wild play, particularly 
intolerable” (1963, p. 308). Again, “. . . The interview reports indicate that the dis- 
tinction between wild play and loss of temper was most often made in terms of the 
child’s presumed intent, as judged by his preceding actions .. . if his actions seemed 
to stem from the frustration of not having his own way, they were judged to indicate 
loss of temper” (Kohn 1963). 


15 According to Trilling, the place of “sincerity,” as a moral virtue, has been taken 
(Trilling’s verb is “usurped”) by “authenticity.” Sincerity refers to the relation between. 
inner feeling and outward display. Trilling offers many definitions of authenticity, but 
one seems to refer to the relation between the self as emotion manager and the inner 
feelings so managed. He cites Wordsworth’s poem “Michael” about a very old shepherd: 
“When Michael, after having lost his son Luke to the corruption of the city, continues 
to build the sheepfold which he and the boy had ceremonially begun together, his 
neighbors report of him that sometimes he sat the whole day, ‘and never lifted up a 
single stone’” (1972, p. 93). There is no act of self upon feeling; he is not psyching 
himself “up” or “down,” he is not “letting himself” feel grief, or deliberately “getting 
into” his grief. It is on this account called “authentic,” and deemed nowadays valuable. 
What now ironically undermines authenticity, as a virtue, is the cultural belief in the 
mutability of inner feeling and the individual’s capacity, with therapeutic guidance 
or otherwise, via “emotion work” or otherwise, to change fundamentally what is not 
implacably ascribed after all. f 
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always passive vis-a-vis an uncontrollable flood of feeling, and those occa- 
sional efforts to actively shape our feeling can sometimes be effective. Tak- 
ing this account I began to articulate the emotion-management perspective 
first by distinguishing it from the dramaturgical perspective on the one 
hand and the psychoanalytic perspective on the other. I then suggested 
some links among emotive experience, deep acting, and feeling rules. In 
turn, feeling rules were seen as the hottom side of ideology and therefore 
subject to the same pressures for change as are ideologies. 

Conventions of feeling (i.e., what one is supposed to feel) are used in 
social exchange between individuals. Individuals operate their exchanges 
according to a prior sense of what is owed and owing. Individuals see 
themselves as being owed and as owing gestures of emotion work, and they 
exchange such gestures. People bond, in the emotive sense, either by ful- 
filling the emotive requirements situations call forth (e.g., the graduate 
trying to feel happy) or by holding just these requirements to one side 
(the ironic ticket agent acknowledging the sincere feeling “due” the other 
even while playing with that notion of debt). 

Just as gestures of emotion work can be exchanged in private, so they 
can be exchanged in the marketplace, as an aspect of what is sold and 
bought as labor power. In such a case we can speak of the “commoditiza- 
tion” of emotion work. This prevails more for workers whose job it is to 
make and sustain meanings (e.g., “this is an up-and-coming company”; 
“this is a pleasant, safe airplane’”)—jobs found more in the middle class. 
Commoditization is less salient for those in physical labor or nonsocial 
mental labor, more common in the working class. A reexamination of class 
differences in child rearing suggests that middle-class families prepare their 
children for emotion management more, working-class families less. Each, 
in this way, prepares its children to psychologically reproduce the class 
structure. 

The emotion-management perspective can be applied to any number of 
areas. We know little about how feeling rules vary in content from one 
occupation to another. The funeral parlor director, the doctor, the com- 
plaints clerk, the day-care worker all apply a sense of “should” to the 
situated feelings that emerge in the course of a week. How do these 
“shoulds” differ? Crosscutting occupational and class differences, they are 
likely to exhibit cultural differences associated with gender and ethnicity. 
Indeed, a good place to study change in feeling rules would be the strata of 
persons for whom the right of men to cry, or feel fearful, is extended over 
a greater range of situations, and for whom the right of women to open 
anger is extended over a larger, sanction-free, zone. How has this set of 
feeling rules, as the underside of feminist ideology, altered the understanding 
between men and women as to what feelings are latently “owed” and 
‘owing’? We need to ask how different sexes, classes, and ethnic and 
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religious groups differ in the sense of what one “ought to” or “has the 
right to” feel in a situation. How different is the burden of hidden work 
trying to obey latent laws? Finally, in whose interest are these feeling 
rules? Some managing of feeling promotes the social good. Some does not. 
Surely the flight attendant’s sense that she “should feel cheery” does more 
to promote profit for United than to enhance her own inner well-being. 
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Ethnic inequality in educational achievement between students of 
European-American (“Ashkenazi”) and Asian-African (“Oriental”) 
origin in Israel has been generally attributed to the lower SES and 
cultural disadvantage of Oriental Jews. More recent research indi- 
cates that Israeli teachers tend to generalize the characteristics of 
ethnic origin so that Orientals are considered less capable intellectu- 
ally and motivationally to such an extent that their handicaps are ir- 
reversible. Using the framework of expectation-states theory, this 
study proposes that these prevailing tendencies are an inevitable con- 
sequence of the functioning of ethnicity as a diffuse status, This in- 
terpretation suggests that ethnic prejudice in Israel is a relatively 
general phenomenon, not limited to the schooling process. The propo- 
sition is examined in the context of achievement in professional soc- 
cer, where intellectual prerequisites are less demanding. The findings 
support the proposition, showing similar patterns of ethnic inequality 
in terms of both actual achievement and the operation of status gen- 

` eralization. The Israeli case suggests that an egalitarian ideology and 
policies of ethnic integration cannot effectively prevent emerging in- 
equalities so long as ethnicity functions as a diffuse status. 


Ethnic differentiation in the Jewish population of Israel is a major factor in 
the stratification structure of that society and its underlying processes. The 
two main ethnic groups, commonly recognized on the basis of geocultural 
origin, are the Asian-Africans (“Orientals”) and the European-Americans 
(“Ashkenazim”). ; 

The two groups are of about equal size but unequal in terms of location 
across the various dimensions of the social hierarchy. More specifically, 
Oriental Jews are doing significantly worse by almost every criterion of 
social, economic, and political standing, such as educational achievement 


1 An earlier draft of this article was presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, San Francisco, 1978. This research was supported in part by 
a grant from the Israeli Ministry of Education and Culture. We are indebted to A. 
Collver, W. Gamson, R. Hodge, A. Kordova, S. Messner, P. Ritterband, A. Tyree, 
E. Weinstein, and the anonymous referees for helpful comments. 
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and occupational status, income level and standard of living, and represen- 
tation in the various spheres of institutional elites (seé Matras 1965: Ei- 
senstadt 1967; Lissak 1969; Yuchtman-Yaar and Fishelson 1970; Weller 
1974; Hartman and Eilon 1975; Peres 1976; Smooha 1978). 

The ethnic gap in socioeconomic levels and political power has been 
associated with manifestations of social separation and a negative attitude 
toward the cultural backwardness of the tradition-oriented Oriental com- 
munity. Perhaps more than the extent of such ethnic disparities, their 
consistent and persistent pattern has facilitated the crystallization of a 
clear-cut hierarchical ethnic differentiation, in which the Orientals occupy 
the lower position (Peres 1976; Smooha 1978). 

The penetration of the ethnic cleavage to the various institutional 
spheres of society has been particularly pronounced in the educational sys- 
tem. Oriental youth have been lagging behind their Ashkenazi peers, with 
the gap growing at the successive levels of education achievement (Prime 
Minister Commission 1974; Weller 1974; Peres 1976; Minkovich, Davis, 
and Bashi 1977). For example, although Orientals constitute fully 55% of 
the relevant age group, they contribute no more than 20% to the graduates 
of academic high schools. Correspondingly, in the mid-1970s only about 
15% of undergraduates and 10% of graduate students in Israeli universi- 
ties were of Oriental descent. 

Extensive research devoted to the understanding of such substantial gaps 
in educational attainment has arrived at widely accepted conclusions, Orien- 
tal students are said to show poorer academic performance and higher drop- 
out rates because they lag in the development of cognitive skills and motiva- 
tional structure necessary for effective learning. These deficiencies are 
attributed mainly to the socioeconomic background of Oriental families and 
their traditional cultural heritage. In other words, ethnic inequality in edu- 
cation has been explained in terms of the “disadvantage” argument (Pas- 
sow, Goldberg, and Tannenbaum 1967; Minkovich 1969; Prime Minister 
Commission 1974). 

Implicit in this explanation is the assumption that Israeli schools are 
social institutions committed to universalistic standards of performance. 
Oriental youth are, accordingly, the victims of sociohistorical circumstances 
over which the educational system has little, if any, responsibility. These 
students suffer, therefore, from “institutional discrimination” (see Jones 
1972; Butler 1976) since they fail to meet the performance criteria set by 
academic requirements. This form of inequality should be distinguished 
from social inequities, such as direct discrimination on the basis of 
ascription. 

More recent research, however, suggests that Israeli schools are not as 
egalitarian in their day-to-day functioning as has been thought and that 
the potential for ethnic discrimination is salient in them. The most extensive | 
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and carefully documented data in support of this contention appear in the 
survey conducted by Minkovich, Davis, and Bashi (1977). While reaffirm. 
ing the well-established connection between the lower scholastic achieve- 
ments of Oriental students and their socioeconomic background, this study 
uncovers systematic negative stereotypes applied by Israeli teachers to 
these students. Such attitudes rest on widespread beliefs about intellectual 
incapacities of Oriental youth, who are mistakenly assumed to possess the 
disadvantaged syndrome on the sole basis of their descent. 

Sharper undercurrents of prejudice are reported in an anthropological 
study of the school system in a typical Israeli development town (Lewis 
1977). The data demonstrate that implicit and explicit assumptions about 
intellectual and motivational limitations of Orientals are shared not only 
by teachers but by school principals and other officials of the educational 
administration as well. Moreover, both studies converge in pointing out 
the detrimental consequences of this climate for the prospects of Oriental 
students in the schooling process. Thus, “Teachers in all types of schools 
are very pessimistic about the chances for the disadvantaged pupil to 
succeed in high school even if maximum educational improvements were 
to be introduced” (Minkovich et al. 1977, p. 141). These and related 
findings suggest that over and above the influence of socioeconomic back- 
ground, Oriental youth are exposed to an atmosphere of prejudice and to 
concrete, if unintended, discrimination. 


ETHNICITY AS A STATUS CHARACTERISTIC 


We are concerned here with two related questions. The first is the prob- 
lem of understanding the phenomena of ethnic inequality in the educational 
system as reported by Minkovich, Davis, and Bashi (1977) and by Lewis 
(1977); the second is the possibility that this social process has pene- 
trated to other spheres of attainment as well. In addressing these ques- 
tions, we are aware that Israeli society has been generally free of traditions 
supporting ethnic discrimination. Moreover, a policy of ethnic integration 
has been consistently emphasized by government and public institutions 
as a national goal and has enjoyed a broad base of popular support. In- 
deed, it is partly in the light of this atmosphere that the ethnic gap has 
been generally treated as a problem of imposed inequality, not social in- 
equity (Bar-Yosef 1970; Inbar 1977; Smooha 1978). 

Nevertheless, there seems to exist an a priori theoretical basis for the 
proposition that the manifestation of prejudice in schools could have been 
anticipated and, furthermore, that it is not an isolated phenomenon. The 
theoretical perspective we wish to adopt in this discussion is that of ex- 
pectation-states theory (Berger, Cohen, and Zelditch 1972; Berger, Conner, 
and Fisek 1974; Berger et al. 1977). Briefly, the theory attempts to 
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account for emerging inequalities in situations of social interaction as status- 
organizing processes. Its main proposition is that patterns of inequality 
within social groups—particularly task-oriented ones—develop typically 
according to initia! differences in external status, which affect internal status 
through the operation of performance expectations. These expectations are 
established on the basis of cognitions and evaluations associated with the 
external status characteristics of individual members. 

Probably the most intriguing argument of the theory is that performance 
expectations are always higher for group members whose external status is 
higher, unless there exists evidence to the contrary. This argument, re- 
ferred to as the “burden of proof assumption,” implies that any diffuse status 
characteristic (such as age, sex, or race) will eventually result in social in- 
equalities at the microlevel of social interaction, regardless of relevance to 
specific tasks. The higher-status persons are initially expected to be com- 
petent at task performance, enjoying the opportunities that such expecta- 
tions provide in ongoing interactions. In contrast, the lower-status persons 
have the burden of proving first that they are as capable. 

We believe that the dynamics of ethnic inequality in Israel can be more 
fully understood in the light of these principles. The prolonged and ap- 
preciable socioeconomic gap between Ashkenazim and Orientals, coupled 
with social separation and with the downgraded “Oriental” culture, have 
facilitated their hierarchical differentiation into full-fledged status groups. 
In other words, ethnicity has become a diffuse status characteristic in that 
(1) its states are differentially evaluated (e.g., it is generally considered 
preferable to be Ashkenazi) and (2) Ashkenazim are assumed to be gen- 
erally better at intellectually demanding tasks (adapted from Webster and 
Driskell 1978, p. 224). Thus, while the normative climate of society may 
not legitimate ethnic prejudice, the reality of a well-established cleavage ` 
between Orientals and Ashkenazim has inevitably led to such a consequence. 

The data reported by Minkovich, Davis, and Bashi (1977) and by Lewis 
(1977) are highly consistent with this interpretation. Indeed, if we are 
correct in understanding these findings in terms of expectation-states theory, 
the perpetuation of ethnic inequality in Israeli schools is highly probable.” 
Yet it might be argued that the example of the educational system is unique. 
In particular, the stereotyped characteristics of the Orientals seem quite 
relevant to the task of academic performance. Hence the conditions of the 
schooling process are especially conducive to the development of ethnic 
prejudice. An interesting question, therefore, is whether a similar process 
occurs in other spheres of attainment, where intellectual abilities and aca- 


2 Webster and Driskell (1978, pp. 233-34) offer some ways of overcoming the effects ` 
of a diffuse status characteristic. A large-scale application of such techniques is yet to 
be attempted. 
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demic performance are less relevant for success. The empirical investigation 
reported below represents an exploration of this question. 


RESEARCH AREA AND DESIGN 


One of the responses of ethnic minorities to encountering inequality is the 
attempt to pursue careers through alternative channels of social mobility. 
A salient example of such an alternative is the domain of professional 
sports (Blalock 1967; Edwards 1973). Sport has been ‘singled out as a 
prototype career track for the disadvantaged on several grounds: its tasks 
are not scholastically demanding and no certificates of academic perfor- 
mance are required to get into it (at least in Israel) ; also, the demonstration 
of excellence in sports is publicly visible, thus limiting the opportunities for 
discrimination. These considerations turned our attention to professional 
sports as an interesting area for research. In particular, since the conditions 
for status differentiation on the basis of ethnicity seem less favorable here 
than those prevailing in schools, they provide a context for the exploration 
of both the diffusion of ethnic inequality in Israel and the scope of applica- 
bility of expectation-states theory. 

In the realm of Israeli sports, soccer represents the most established and 
popular enterprise, offering far greater career opportunities than any other 
sport. Our empirical investigation has, therefore, focused on the role of 
ethnicity in the attainment process of Israeli soccer players. A brief descrip- 
tion of the main organizational features of this sport and the career patterns 
associated with it seems in order. 

Soccer in Israel is organized through clubs scattered in various cities and 
communities all over the country. Each club is based in some locality and 
draws most of its members and attendance from its community of residence. 
Individual clubs are organized within a clear-cut hierarchy of discrete 
leagues. Each club consists.of a senior (“professional”) team and at least 
one junior team. Players in the senior teams are drafted from the junior 
pool, whose members’ ages are under 18. Every year only a few select jun- 
iors are promoted to the senior rank, thus becoming professional soccer 
players. 

The organizational structure of Israeli soccer provides the rationale for 
the assessment of achievement levels in it. First, players either succeed or 
fail in making the senior level. This phase implies a dichotomous distinction - 
between those admitted and rejected. The population target for this criterion 
of success comprises the junior players only. Next, at least three levels of 
achievement exist for the senior players, depending on the ranking of their 
teams: Second League (low rank), First League (medium rank), and Na- 
tional Team (high rank). These two separate criteria of success serve as 
the dependent variables in our investigation. 
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“SAMPLING AND DATA COLLECTION 


In the spring of 1975, 25 soccer clubs of the two higher Israeli leagues were 
surveyed. They included all 16 of the First League’s teams and 9 of the 
32 teams in the Second League.? Two-thirds of the athletes were randomly 
selected from each club, yielding 587 junior soccer players (under the age 
of 18) and 385 senior soccer players. Junior players outnumber senior play- 
_ ers because most of the clubs have more than one junior team. All respon- 
dents had belonged to their clubs at least one year prior to the survey date. 

Self-administered standard questionnaires were filled out by the players | 
under the supervision of project interviewers before or after practice ses- 
sions. Nonresponse has thus been practically eliminated. The question- 
naires secured information in various areas, including background charac- 
teristics of the respondents, personal attitudes toward soccer, perceived 
social influences, and career planning. Some of these variables were in- 
cluded in the following analysis and will be presented according to their 
relevance. i 


RESULTS 


Differentials of Success in Becoming Professional Players 


We begin our analysis by examining the ethnic composition of the cohorts 
of the junior and senior teams. A comparison is meaningful because there 
have not been significant demographic changes in Israel during the past 
decade. In fact, the ethnic composition of the two age cohorts (15-19 and 
20-29) in the total Jewish population does not differ significantly. Further- 
more, the ethnic composition of the senior players in the present sample is 
similar to the 1967 distribution reported by Yaziv and Nahon (1969). 
- Our data show that Oriental youth are overrepresented in the, junior 
teams. Fully 69% of the junior players belong to this ethnic group, which 
constitutes about 57% of the total Jewish population in the corresponding 
age group. The overrepresentation in junior soccer is more salient in that 
only 46.1% of Israeli high school students are Orientals. ‘These figures are 
consistent with the expectation that Oriental youngsters turn in dispropor- 
tionate numbers to professional sports as an alternative mobility track. 
Turning to the senior level, however, a different trend is revealed. Only 
about 59% of professional players are of Oriental origin. This figure in- 
dicates that although the lower ethnic group is slightly overrepresented in 
professional soccer, the overrepresentation is significantly lower than ex- 


3 Teams from the Second League were selected according to a stratified sampling pro- 
cedure in terms of geographical location. Three teams were randomly drawn from each 
of the three main regions—North, Center, and South. Since the teams of this league 
are underrepresented, the sample was weighted accordingly. 
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pected. The decrease of about 10% in the proportion of Orientals might 
be a misleading figure, however, since it does not take into account potential 
differences in motivation. More specifically, participation in junior soccer 
may stem from a variety of motives other than career orientation. As part 
of a “youth culture,” involvement in junior soccer provides opportunities 
for fun, affiliation, social status, and sheer enioyment of physical activities. 
An appropriate assessment of changes in ethnic composition from the junior 
to the senior levels cannot ignore the possibility that such motives are more 
characteristic of one ethnic group than the other. 

To examine this issue, Ashkenazi and Oriental juniors were compared 
with respect to their aspirations of becoming professional soccer players. A 
significantly higher proportion of -Orientals (68%) than Ashkenazim 
(54%) express a strong or very strong desire for such a career. These fig- 
ures make it possible to “correct” for the reported discrepancy in ethnic 
composition between the junior and senior levels. Thus, weighting the 
ethnic ratios of junior players by the percentage of positive aspirations 
yields expected values of 73.6% and 26.4% for the Orientals and Ash- 
kenazim, respectively. Following this adjustment, an opposed pattern of 
relationships between the observed and expected proportions of the two 
groups is obtained: 73.6% expected, versus 59.2% observed, for Orientals, 
and 26.4% expected, versus 42.3% observed, for Ashkenazim. These gaps 
point to a considerable disadvantage for Oriental youngsters who wish to 
choose soccer as an occupation. 

As noted above, the literature on inequality in the schoo] system has 
shown a substantial overlap between ethnicity and SES as a major cause 
for the disadvantage of Orientals. And although we did not anticipate that 
family SES would have similar effects on success in soccer, the possibility 
cannot be entirely dismissed. 

In order to study this problem, we applied Goodman’s (1972) model, 
which enables us to estimate both main and interaction effects in multidi- 
mensional contingency tables. This method is appropriate here since the 
dependent variable (S)—proportion of players in either the junior or senior 
teams—is dichotomous. The socioeconomic indicators and ethnicity were 
coded as follows: ethnicity (M), Orientals versus Ashkenazim. Father’s 
education (E) was classified in two categories, according to years of school- 
ing: 0-8 years (elementary school or less), and 9 years or more. Father’s 
occupation (O), the second indicator of socioeconomic status, was dichoto- 
mized on the basis of Hartman’s (1975) scale for occupational prestige in 
Israel into prestige groups 1—3 (mainly manual and blue-collar occupations) 
and prestige groups 4-9 (nonmanual occupations, the professions and the 
like). 

The results of the best-fitted model obtained for our data are reported 
in terms of the odds ratios for each combination of the dependent variable 
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and the background variables (see table 1). In reading the table, it should 
be noted that values close to 1 mean that the expected odds of cell frequen- 
cies are essentially equal. Parameters with values higher than 1 have posi- 
tive effects, and those smaller than 1, negative effects. 

The net effect of ethnicity, as shown in table 1, is significant and stronger 
than either measure of socioeconomic background or any interaction be- 
tween them. The odds of success in becoming a professional player are 
relatively higher for the privileged ethnic group (y = 1.3). This means 
that Ashkenazim are 1.3 times more likely to become professionals than 
Orientals, net of the effects of the socioeconomic variables studied in the 
model. Since the differences in occupational aspirations are not incorporated 
in this analysis, this figure is a conservative estimate of the Ashkenazim’s 
advantage with respect to this criterion. 


Differentials in Achievement Levels within Professional Soccer 


The results reported so far deal with the first phase of a career in soccer, 
the transition from junior to senior teams. The next analysis is devoted to 
the second stage of achievement in soccer and thus will focus on the ethnic 
composition within the senior ranks. Table 2 presents the distribution of 
professional players by ethnicity and by the three levels of achievement, 
as defined above. 

It is clear that the proportion of Orientals decreases with higher levels 
of attainment. Thus they are overrepresented in the lowest rank of pro- 
fessional soccer, while Ashkenazim are prominent at the top. 

As in the preceding analysis, the gross effects of the ethnic factor should 
be inspected for possible overlapping with socioeconomic background. In 


TABLE 1 


EFFECTS OF BACKGROUND VARIABLES (Odds 
Ratios of Goodman's Model) IN DISTIN- 
GUISHING BETWEEN SENIOR AND JUNIOR 








SOCCER PLAYERS 
Parameter Estimated Effect 
WMS «dicted eet aa yea sled 1.306 
YES ieas eee bb tates .983* 
VOSS ccat as oe Rene 882 
y OES ee eee Crees 1.168 
DMS... oc ceecck ee ees 1.173 
y BMS orice ahs dates 1.000* 
PO Lene erels Mia hininde We Bebe .033 





Note.—M = ethnic background, E = father’s educa- 
tion, O = father’s occupation, and S = junior versus 
senior dichotomy. 

* N.S., excluded from the fitted model. 
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this analysis, however, the dependent variable is not dichotomous and was 
treated as a continuous, ordinal scale to enable multiple regression analysis.* 
The two measures of socioeconomic status were treated, similarly, as con- 
tinuous variables: father’s education was indicated by years of schooling; 
his occupational level was assessed in terms of Hartman’s (1975) prestige 
scale for occupations in Israel. 

In addition to socioeconomic background, however, it should be noted 
that Oriental families are more frequently located in relatively new and 
small settlements known as “development towns” (Spilerman and Habib 
1976; Kraus and Weintraub 1977; Yuchtman-Yaar and Heller 1977). 
These are typically poorer peripheral communities, and a disproportionate 
number of Second League teams are associated with them. Since the dis- 
tinction between the two leagues is an integral part of the scale of success, 
it was. necessary to separate the potential effect of the community context 
in order to estimate more adequately the influence of ethnicity at the in- 
dividual level. Two measures were selected to represent the type of com- 
munity—population size and years of existence. The correlation matrix 
among the variables included in the analysis is given in table 3. 

It is clear from this table that senior players of Oriental origin are more 


TABLE 2 


THE PERCENTAGE OF SENIOR PLAYERS AT THREE LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT IN 
ISRAELI PROFESSIONAL SOCCER, BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 





LEVELS OF ACHIEVEMENT 





Second First National 
ETANICITY League League Team* Nt 
Asian-African............. 71.5 19.1 9.4 372 
European-American........ 31.8 31.0 37.2 258 








* Included in this category are players who were selected, at least once, as candidates for the National Team. 
tN adjusted by weighting (see n. 3). 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION MATRIX AMONG VARIABLES RELATED TO ACHIEVEMENT 
IN SPORT (Senior Players Only) (W = 508) 











Variables - COE Oo Cc v A 
Ethnic background (M)....... .327 15 . 258 . 236 426 
Father’s education (E)........ 445 .029 196 150 
Father’s occupation (O)....... 058 098 277 
Size of community (C)........ 537 553 
Age of community (V)........ .488 


Achievement level (A)......... 





4 For a rationale of using an ordinal scale as a continuous variable see, eg., Labovitz. 
(1970). 
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likely to have humble socioeconomic origins and to reside in smaller and - 
more recently established towns. The figures also reveal that success in 
soccer is positively related to parental SES, community characteristics, 
and ethnicity. To examine the net effects of these variables, multiple regres- 
sion analysis was performed, with the results reported in table 4. 

The coefficients yielded by the regression analysis show that ethnicity 
retains its significant effect on level of achievement, even when we control 
for the other variables. Community characteristics also have a strong in- 
fluence, but one should keep in mind that they, too, are related to ethnic- 
composition and can, in part at least, be taken as an indirect measure of the 
contextual effect of this factor. More specifically, the chances of Orientals 
to reach the upper leagues are reduced because of the types of communities 
in which they tend to reside. Thus, in the assessment of ethnic inequality 
in Israeli soccer, both the direct effect of this factor and its indirect effect 
via the community must be recognized. These processes of ethnic inequality 
are very similar to those operating in Israeli schools (Minkovich et al. 
1977). 


SOME ADDITIONAL EVIDENCE AND INTERPRETATION 


The major finding of the preceding analysis is that ethnicity is an important 
factor in the career prospects of Israeli soccer players. At the earlier stage 
of this process, Oriental youth are apparently more attracted to the poten- 
tial opportunities offered by soccer, as reflected in their overrepresentation 
in junior teams and greater inclination to pursue a career in it. Beyond this 
stage, however, they are not as successful as the Ashkenazim in becoming 
professional players and, particularly, in reaching the top levels of soccer. 

This trend can be explained in two different, though not mutually ex- 
clusive, ways. One interpretation is that ethnicity and ability in soccer are 
interrelated so that Orientals are not as qualified as Ashkenazim to excel 
at the professional level. As noticed earlier, the choice of soccer as research 
area was dictated largely by the consideration of prerequisites and aptitudes 


TABLE 4 


MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT FOR SENIOR PLAYERS 





Independent Variables Beta F-ratio 
Ethnicity................ 238 36.0 
Father’s education........ 072 3.6 
Father’s occupation....... 154 16.1 
Community size.......... .322 63.4 
Community age.......... . 230 33.8 
Ri= 468... eee 73.6 
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demanded in it. Admission to professional teams is independent of educa- 
tional level, and the intellectual abilities expected of players are of lower 
order than those pertaining to academic performance. Yet the role structure 
of professional soccer may be more complex than laymen realize. The limited 
experience we have gained in the course of our inquiry suggests that excel- 
lence in soccer involves some abstract abilities as, for example, in the com- 
prehension of alternative game strategies. Also, decision making and good 
judgment are frequently called for because of unexpected developments 
during the game. These qualities are especially important in soccer because 
coaches cannot take “time-outs” (as in basketball) in order to send new 
instructions.5 This feature of soccer also necessitates broader game vision 
and greater responsibility of individual players. More important, indi- 
vidual behaviors must be mutually adjusted and coordinated to achieve 
promotive interdependence among peers. This process consists of personal 
and interpersonal skills without which performance is severely impaired. 

This partial description of soccer as entailing a relatively complex social 
role is consistent with information obtained from coaches and related per- 
sonnel. The data are based on unstructured yet focused interviews aimed 
at getting better understanding of and insights into the determinants of 
success in professional soccer. In general, the interviews reveal a high degree 
of consensus among coaches, especially with respect to the attributes of top 
performers. Many of those have to do, as expected, with physical prowess 
and psychomotor skills, such as strength, endurance, speed, timing, and 
ball handling. At the same time, various cognitive skills were commonly 
emphasized: for example, an ability to understand an overall design in 
contrast to a mechanical adherence to specific instructions, or to demon- 
strate tactical flexibility in terms of adjustment to changing circumstances 
during the game. Finally, self-discipline is called for in two main respects: 
to suppress personal ambitions of prominence for the sake of team success 
and to avoid an unsportsmanlike life-style (e.g., overindulgence in extra- 
curricular activities). ; 

Granted the validity of this assessment, the immediate question is the 
relationship between role requirements and ethnicity. Is it possible that 
certain inaptitudes, perhaps those affecting the academic performance of 
Orientals, are responsible for their relative failure in soccer as well? We 
have no reliable evidence to support or deny such a connection. It appears, 
however, that its existence is widely believed in by the coaching staff—a 
belief on which we base the second possible interpretation of the Ashkenazi 
dominance of the top levels of Israeli soccer. 

This phenomenon is expressed in different ways, indirect as well as direct. 


5 The game of soccer consists of two halves, each lasting 45 minutes. Except for an 
intermission of 10 minutes between the two parts, the flow of the game is continuous. 
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We noticed, first, that the names of players mentioned to exemplify stardom 
in soccer were almost invariably Ashkenazi. Moreover, when confronted 
with the ethnic identity of their illustrations, the coaches were hardly sur- 
prised. On the contrary, most of them were aware of the greater success of 
Ashkenazi players and conceived that trend as “natural.” Subsequently, 
they provided quite uniform explanations—in terms of content and termi- 
nology—for the association between ethnicity and ability in soccer. Thus 
Orientals were characterized stereotypically as less intelligent, too individ- 
ualistic, and overemotional. 

To be sure, individual Orientals were singled out as outstanding players. 
But status generalizations pertain to collectivities rather than individuals, 
and in the context of our research problem, the uncovering of their existence 
is of greater relevance than the question of validity. In particular, we have 
been impressed by the elements of similarity between coaches’ attitudes 
in soccer and the beliefs prevailing among school teachers. The processes 
underlying this phenomenon and its consequences are depicted most par- 
simoniously by expectation-states theory, as outlined above. Notwithstand- 
ing genuine differences in performance, ethnicity serves in both situations 
as a basis for the attribution of distinctive abilities and behavior patterns.. 
These perceptions and evaluations constitute the basis for performance ex- 
pectations which are evidently conducive to the achievement of one group 
and detrimental to the other. In short, Orientals are the apparent victims of 
prejudice in classrooms and soccer teams alike. 

The extent to which this factor accounts for the reported ethnic differ- 
ences in actual attainment is difficult to assess, although its mode of opera- 
tion can be reasonably understood. Given the dual function of coaches as 
trainers and decision makers with regard to selection and promotion, dif- 
ferential treatment by them is critical for actual professional development 
and chances of progress. This is a process well known among students of 
professional sports. In the United States, for example, there have been 
several studies pointing to systematic inequality in the allocation of black 
and white athletes to various positions in the major ball games (note the 
scarcity of blacks as quarterbacks in football and as pitchers in baseball). 
And although several explanations have been offered to explain this bias, 
it is commonly accepted that it frequently involves discrimination based 
on prejudice that belittles blacks’ intellectual ability, leadership capacity, 
and dependability (see Rosenblat 1967; Eitzen and Tessendorf 1978). 
Finally, it is worthwhile to note that in both the United States and Israel 
the coaching and managerial staffs are heavily dominated by the privileged 


8 Ashkenazim and Orientals tend to have different names, especially last names. The 
distinction reflects, generally, the influence of countries of origin and, with few excep- 
tions, is readily identifiable. 
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ethnic groups of these societies. In the case of Israeli soccer, for example, 
only one of the 16 coaches in the First League was of Oriental origin at the 
time of our investigation. This fact alone can be taken as another indicator 
of ethnic inequality as well as one of its causes. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The reality of socioeconomic inequality between Orientals and Ashkenazim 
is essentially a lasting consequence of unique historical conditions which 
caused the ethnic cleavage in the first place. The a priori lower SES of 
Oriental families, their traditional cultural heritage, and late immigration 
converged to create structured inequalities that could not have been sub- 
stantially changed during the three decades of Israel’s existence. This line 
of reasoning is difficult to deny, but its implications may not have been 
fully realized by students of the ethnic problem in Israel. The main im- 
plication of previous research, especially the disadvantage argument, is 
that the association between equality and ethnicity is basically spurious, 
since the latter apparently does not exert independent influence on oppor- 
tunities. This view overlooks the existence of certain subtle social processes 
which facilitate the operation of ethnicity as a factor in its own right. 

Expectation-states theory captures one major form of such processes. 
It calls attention to the universality of status generalization, especially in 
the case of diffuse statuses such as race, sex, or ethnicity, and to the devel- 
opment of performance expectations in accordance with such generaliza- 
tions. These expectations may affect opportunities, encourage differential 
treatment at the interpersonal level, and contribute to the emergence of 
stable inequalities. 

We believe that these processes account for at least some of the ob- 
served differences in attainment between Orientals and Ashkenazim in 
education and sport. This does not mean that deliberate discrimination is 
at work in the sense that, say, a gifted Oriental player will be reiected in 
favor of a less talented Ashkenazi. It does mean, however, that Oriental 
origin functions as a liability in terms of the “burden-of-proof” phenome- 
non. Ultimately, this factor suffices to reduce the chances of success, 

From the viewpoint of understanding the role of ethnicity in Israel, 
our findings and interpretation suggest that ethnic prejudice is more 
pervasive than has been previously acknowledged. In this respect, the ob- 
served inequality in soccer—a career track which does not require academic 
credentials—is particularly indicative. 

Put in a broader theoretical perspective, our study seems to stress the 
vulnerability of social systems to emergent inequalities even where the nor- 
mative climate is in opposition to such a trend. This suggests that under 
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conditions of structured inequality, such as a persistent and substantial 
overlap between ethnicity and SES, the consequences of prejudice and dis- 
crimination are difficult to avoid. 
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Current discussions of the effects of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion on the bureaucratization of American public education in the 
later 19th century do not offer effective explanations of the expansion 
of the educational system in the first place. Enrollments were high 
much earlier than these explanations suggest and were probably 
higher in rural than in urban settings. We argue that the spread of 
public education, especially in the North and West, took place through 
a series of nation-building social movements having partly religious 
and partly political forms. We see these movements as.reflecting the 
involvement and success of American society in the world exchange 
economy and the dominance of parallel religious ideologies. State- 
level data are used to show both the absence of positive effects of 
urban industrialism on enrollments and some suggestive effects of 
evangelical Protestantism and 19th-century Republicanism. 


The rapid spread of public schooling across the continent during the 19th 
century is one of the most dramatic examples of institution-building in 
American history. In this paper, we consider theories and evidence on the 
origins and driving forces of this process. 

We begin by reviewing current interpretations of the development of 
public education which focus on the creation of urban-industrial society 
and its effects on the systematization of schooling. It seems clear that the 
bureaucratic transformation of schooling had much to do with the rise of 
cities and of new social and economic relationships in commerce and in- 


1 The research reported here was conducted at, and supported by funds from, the Boys 
Town Center for the Study of Youth Development, Stanford University. However, the 
opinions expressed or the policies advocated herein do not necessarily reflect those of 
Boys Town. 
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dustry. But studies of the formalization of public schooling—the rise of 
large-scale and complex organizations, increasingly controlled by state reg- 
ulation, professionally staffed and relatively highly funded, managing the - 
lives of children in regularized ways—consider only part of what needs to 
be explained. They do not tell us much about the creation and spread of 
mass public education, and they do not sufficiently explain some basic facts. 
During most of the 19th century, the United States was overwhelmingly 
raral and nonindustrial. The apparatus of state control was extremely weak 
in most communities. Enrollments were generally higher in rural than in 
urban places, and high enrollments generally preceded industrialization. 
Hence, we believe that it is useful to separate two issues that are sometimes 
blurred: the expansion of enrollments and the bureaucratization of the sys- 
tem. In this study we seek to suggest how and why Americans expanded 
public school enrollments. 

In brief, we argue that the spread of schooling in the rural North and 
West can best be understood as a social movement implementing a com- 
monly held ideology of nation-building. It combined the outlook and in- 
terests of small entrepreneurs in a world market, evangelical Protestantism, 
and an individualistic conception of the polity. In order to understand such 
a‘social movement, it is important to take seriously the religious and politi- 
cal millennial cosmologies of the time, the patterns of political mobilization, 
and the connection of these with an evolving world economy. Such an in- 
tarpretation seeks to combine, not isolate, economic, cultural, and political 
variables. We do not deny the importance of cities, industry, or bureau- 
cratization, for these indeed became central aspects of 20th-century devel- 
apment; but for the 19th century, we believe, the central question is why 
rural people created schools and sent their children to them. 

We conclude by presenting the results of our own analyses of statewide 
cata on educational organization and expansion taken from the reports of 
the Commissioner of Education and from the U.S. Bureau of the Census for 
the years 1870-1930. Thus, we add our own analyses to existing empirical 
studies of enrollments and formalization, complementing microanalysis with 
a macrosociological study. Our purpose throughout—in the discussion of 
current theories, in our statement of the problem, in the presentation of a 
conception of education as a social movement, and in our empirical investi- 
gation—is exploratory. Given the gaps in current discussions, we want to 
identify some important issues and offer speculation about their resolution. 


RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLING IN THE 
19TH CENTURY 


The 20th-century bureaucratization of American society and the expansion 
and rise to world power of the American state have prompted waves of 
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reinterpretation of 19th-century American educational history. Scholars 
have looked for—and found—harbingers of corporate capitalism and a pow- 
erful state apparatus, especially in the urban-industrial Northeast and in 
‘ urban educational systems. Several studies of Massachusetts, in particular, 
have argued that bureaucratic urban education gave structural support to 
industrial capitalism (Field 1976) and that it was promoted largely by capi- 
talist elites and their professional.allies, who profited from the new economic 
and educational arrangements (Katz 1968). Bowles and Gintis (1976) have 
hypothesized that the mid-century reforms were triggered by the entry of 
new groups into the wage-labor force, and that employers supported the 
demand for more schooling because they were able to use the schools to 
socialize workers and thereby to solve some of their problems of social 
unrest and labor control. While departing considerably from these authors 
in their analysis, Kaestle and Vinovskis (1976, pp. 84-90) have found a 
positive association in Massachusetts between town size and both the length 
of the school term and expenditures per pupil. Other studies have explored 
the bureaucratization of urban schools and the increasing use of the power 
of the state to standardize schooling and to compel attendance (Kaestle 
[1973]; Schultz [1973]; Lazerson [1971]; Tyack [1974, 1976]; see the 
review of these and related studies by Katz [1975], esp. pp. 147-94). 

In this general conception, education is part of a basic economic and 
organizational change. The late 19th century was a period of growing gov- 
ernmental influence and consolidation of economic power. The pace of cor- 
porate mergers increased markedly about 1900. Huge new groups of immi- 
grants were attracted to serve as laborers. A new kind of corporate 
capitalism became dominant—one foreshadowed in mid-19th-century Mas- 
sachusetts: urban, organized, and adept at expanding the state to accom- 
plish its purposes in such domains as education (Wiebe 1967; Kolko 1963). 

Some of our state-level data fit in well with this interpretation. In table 
1, we report data for two commonly used indicators of educational expan- 
sion: the reported average length of the school year in days and educational 
expenditures in dollars per pupil enrolled, both taken from the Biennial 
Surveys of Education in the United States (U.S. Office of Education 1870- 
1930). The first rows in each panel report the trends over time and show 
that during our period the average school year increased greatly in length 
and that expenditures per pupil also increased dramatically. The more 
relevant data are reported in the main body of each panel of the table. 
States are classified by region (which we discuss later), and northern and 
western states are further classified by their degree of urbanization in 1870 
(relative ranks on this variable tend to be stable over time). 

The table shows much higher levels of educational expenditure and much 
longer school years in more urban states. Toward the end of our period 
these differences decrease, but during the earlier years they are substantial. 
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Essentially the same differences are shown when we classify states by the 
proportion of the labor force in manufacturing or by the per capita manu- 
facturing product (these variables are, at the state level, very highly corre- 
lated with urbanization). 

Thus, we find, as others have, that these two indicators of educational 
development are associated with urban industrialism and rise over time with 
it. We have further employed multiple regression analyses of these two 
educational indicators across the northern and western states, incorporating 
other potential state-level explanatory factors. Throughout these analyses, 
urbanization continues to show consistently large effects. None of the other 
variables we have considered shows consistently large or significant effects. 
A set of these analyses is reported in Appendix A. 


THE PROBLEM 


Changes in the 19th century in educational organization may well have 
been supported by urban industrialism, though it is possible to argue about 
the particular processes involved. A problem arises, however, if this inter- 
pretation is turned into a general argument about the origins and spread 
of mass public education. Public school enrollments rose much earlier and 
in a more rural and less state-centralized context. Theories of educational 
bureaucratization may not clarify the reasons for the rise of the common 
school in the first place. Research on such measures as length of the school 
year and educational expenditures can be misleading when generalized to 
an explanation of the whole system, just as it is dangerous to generalize 
from the experience of an atypical state such as Massachusetts (an early 
leader in industrialization and state action and also in the creation of the 
kinds of statistics which are commonly used by present-day researchers). 
A number of specific points are relevant here. 

1. The United States was overwhelmingly rural and nonindustrial until 
late in the 19th century.—In 1860, only about 20% of Americans lived in 
communities with a population over 2,500. Even by 1900, only 40% lived 
in such places. 

2. Educational enrollments were high very early.—What happens when 
we look at more direct indicators of the spread of mass education in the 
United States, that is, proportions of the eligible age group enrolled in 
schools (of whatever formalization or expenditure)? Using the census and 
state reports, Fishlow (1966) argues that school enrollment was already 
high in the settled Northeast before the “common school revival” of the 
1840s—averaging over 70% of whites aged 5-19—and that the major 
achievement of the mid-century movement was the extension of public 
education to the western states (and to a much lesser extent, to the South), 
Analyzing a random sample of the 1860 census, Soltow and Stevens (1977) 
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confirm Fishlow’s belief that white male literacy was high even before the 
first census count in 1840. They find that illiteracy by decade age-groups 
ranging from 20-99 varied only from 5% to 8%, indicating that surviving 
men born early in the century had somehow become literate. Kaestle and 
Vinovskis (1976) also report high enrollments in Massachusetts early in 
the century—long before much industrialization occurred (see also Folger 
and Nam 1967). 

State-level data show the overall pattern after 1870. Table 2 reports 
public primary enrollments, standardized to the school-age population (U.S. 
Office of Education 1870-1930). The first row of the table shows that by 
1870, 58% of the children in the average state were enrolled in school. 
When the southern and border states are excluded, the figure rises to 76% 
and shows only modest further increases during the remainder of our period. 
Clearly, massive educational enrollments in America arose before sweeping 
urbanization and industrialization. 

3. State control was extremely weak.—Theories stressing the state as a 
crucial mechanism in the creation of systems of public schooling do not 
shed much light on the early expansion of mass enrollments. State-level 
data show that only 6% of the states had a compulsory attendance law by - 
1870. While this proportion rose rapidly (to 49% by 1890 and to 100% 
by 1920), most of the rise occurred after enrollment was almost universal in 
the northern and western states. Further, Landes and Solmon (1972) show 
that the presence of such laws is not an effective predictor of subsequent 
rises in enrollment; rather, the laws tended to express public support for 
already high rates of enrollment. This becomes more understandable when 
one realizes how weak state educational bureaucracies were in the 19th 
century. In 1890, the median size of state departments of education was 
only two, including the superintendent (NEA 1931, pp. 5-6). 

4, Enrollments and bureaucratization were not positively related —-Dis- 
cussions of educational development in America sometimes proceed as if 
the expansion of the enrollment base of the system and the tightening of 
organizational links and shift upward in level of control were the same 
phenomenon. They are not. We have, in our state-level data, only the two 
measures discussed earlier to use as indicators of the formalization of the 
system—length of the school year and expenditures per pupil. But we sup- 
pose that other measures (e.g., presence of more graded schools, more pro- 
fessionalized teachers, higher levels of consolidation, more principals and 
other administrators, and more formal state and district rules) would show 
results similar to these. For 1880, across the set of northern and western 
states, primary enrollment ratios are correlated —.29 with length of the 
school year and —.50 with educational expenditures (21 cases). Such nega- 
tive correlations hold throughout our data for the 19th century. 

5. Enrollments were as high (or higher) in rural areas as in urban ones.— 
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Soltow and Stevens (1977) found that from ages 5-14 children of northern 
farmers had school enrollment rates almost identical with those of nonfarm- 
ers’ children but that for older children rural rates were considerably higher 
(58% compared with 38%, for those aged 15-19). In their study of Massa- 
chusetts, Kaestle and Vinovskis (1976) found enrollments to be inversely 
proportional to town size. Comparing 1890 census returns for three indus- 
trial states with those of three agricultural states, Folger and Nam (1967) 
found lower enrollments for rural children than for urban ones at ages 5-9; 
about the same high enrollments for children aged 10-14; and higher rural 
enrollments for the older children. State-level data show the same pattern. 
Table 2 reports the relevant data. Among northern and western states, more 
rural states tended to have higher enrollment ratios throughout our period 
than did urban ones. 

The key point is not the favorable differential between rural and urban 
enrollments; mistakes in census or school reports might wash out these 
differences (and errors in statistics were egregious, as Blodgett’s census 
monograph on education pointed out in 1893). Nor is the point that rural 
pupils received as much schooling as urban ones. Because of irregular 
attendance at widely spaced ages, farm children probably went to school 
for fewer days, even if they enrolled in greater numbers. School terms were 
longer and daily attendance rates higher in cities. The question is, Why 
did rural people create schools in the first place? 

Arguments which focus on urbanization, industry, or corporate elites do 
not help very much to answer this question. This does not mean that one 
should search for noneconomic interpretations or ignore the nationalizing 
influences abroad in the land. It is true that the rural school provided a 
focus of community and a socially integrating force (Tyack 1974; Kaestle 
and Vinovskis 1976). It is also true, as Solmon (1970) has shown, that 
rural schools were much cheaper than urban ones, both in direct costs (pay 
of teachers, buildings, etc.) and in opportunity costs, since the school cal- 
endar could be adapted to the need for children’s labor on a seasonal basis. 
But these are proximate reasons and do not explain why rural communities 
built. public schools rather than other forms of inexpensive socially inte- 
grating institutions. 


SOME SPECULATIONS ON EDUCATION AND THE CULTURE OF 
AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


It is by no means easy to construct an interpretation of the social move- 
ment that spread the common school, in part because the urban-industrial 
model has become central and in part because the theory of status incon- 
sistency is the customary lens through which sociologists and many his- 
torians have viewed social movements. It is usually argued that the real 
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action in America was the creation of a bureaucratically structured modern 
society of large organizations and competing interest groups. In both cases, 
certain arenas of 19th-century politics—temperance agitation, sectarian 
rivalries, millennial thought, even abolitionism, etc——appear as ephemera, 
a sideshow; the real story was the building of an organizational society, 
monitored by a powerful state (for critiques, see Meyer and Roth [1970] 
and Skotheim [1965]). Even the ethnocultural historians, who stress the 
motive force of religion and ethnicity, have generally been more interested 
in voting behavior than in institution-building through social movements 
(Jensen 1971; Kleppner 1970). Recently, Higham (1974) has reminded 
us, however, that we need to take seriously the millennial ideology by which 
19th-century Americans, especially in the North and West, blended their 
religious and political faiths and which provided a potent unifying force 
for collaborative action. It is this Protestant-Republican millennial view of 
the polity, coupled with a particular view of the nature of capitalism, that 
we take to be central to the expansion of the common school. 

Education is linked to the interests and ideology of capitalists, but 
capitalism is not only a division of labor and a system of production. It is 
also a system of markets, property, and exchange. Mid-19th-century Ameri- 
ca was largely a nation of small entrepreneurs, of small units such as family 
farms competing in an expanding world market. As late as 1900, about 
42% of the population still lived on farms. Until the development of cor- 
porate capitalism, most of America had been at the periphery of a world 
capitalistic system in which the division of labor was worldwide, not simply 
internal to the nation (Wallerstein 1974, 19745; U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1975, pp. 457, 465-67). 

This 19th-century American economy embodied a deeply rooted culture 
and economic ideology glorifying and rewarding quintessentially capitalistic 
perspectives: property, rational investment, technology, free labor, and im- 
mense open markets (Foner 1970). Along with these economic tenets went 
complementary Victorian values of thrift in time and money, sobriety, tem- 
perance, competition, and order (Howe 1976). This class culture stressed 
production for long-distance markets, not “traditional” production for sub- 
sistence. At the same time, it drew on long-standing religious values and a 
congruent political ideology. ; 

These economic and cultural values were also embedded in a distinctive 
conception of nation-building. The polity of free agrarian capitalism was 
not to be consummated in a strong and bureaucratic state; rather, it was 
to be located in individuals and in the exchange relations of a free society. 
One main concern, as with other early forms of capitalism, was to limit the 
state. The polity was to be created in the hearts and minds of individuals, 
in the purified citizen-members of a redeemer nation. The concern of these 
nation-builders was not so much to control labor as to include everyone in 
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their definition of the polity. Saved individuals, freed from the chains of 
sin and tradition and ignorance and aristocracy, were the carriers of political 
authority and meaning and responsibility (Marty 1970; Handy 1971; 
Hammond 1974; Tuveson 1968). This conception of the republican polity 
was grafted onto a tradition of Protestant concern for the education of the 
individual that stretched back to the time of Martin Luther (literacy had 
been high in small Protestant societies such as Sweden, Scotland, and New 
England long before the American Revolution). 

' This discussion, however, really applies only to the northern and western 
states. There was an important exception to this theory of an individualistic, 
free, capitalistic polity: the slave South and its subsequent caste society. 
Southerners were deeply Protestant and also distrusted a centralized state, 
but the political economy of the South was in many respects sharply dif- 
ferent. Plantation slavery and the caste system stymied the kinds of in- 
clusive and millennial nation-building movements found in the North. In 
the southern version of agrarian capitalism, labor control was a serious 
problem. Black workers were kept in a highly subordinated political, social, 
and economic position, not only under slavery but also under the subse- 
quent caste system (Genovese 1971). This was in contrast to efforts in the 
North to incorporate all citizens into the kind of polity described above. 

The educational statistics included in tables 1 and 2 show that southern 
and border states had radically lower rates of enrollment and expenditures 
and shorter school terms. On the eve of the Civil War, the South provided 

-only 10.6 days of public school per white child as compared with 63.5 in 
New England and 49.9 in the north central States. Only slowly did the 
South begin to catch up with the North in the 20th century, and until 
recently there was gross discrimination in the resources devoted to the edu- 
cation of black children (Bond 1939). 

Using multiple regression analysis, we have considered a number of varia- 
bles that might account for the striking southern differences in enrollments 
and other educational variables: the high ratio of children to adults, the 
small urban population, the lack of industry, and the low percentages of 
Catholics and immigrants. None of these variables, when held constant, 
substantially reduces the differences. When the percentage of the population 
who are black is substituted for the regional variable, essentially the same 

` results as in tables 1 and 2 are reproduced. But it is a mistake to think of 

the fundamental operative factor as being simply the proportion of Afro- 
` Americans. We are comparing two political economies, for the regional dis- 


- tinction in itself captures contrasting social systems: the culture of northern 


freeholder capitalism with its inclusive concept of an individualized polity 
is very different from the plantation culture of the South controlled by 
whites and premised on the inferiority of a whole class of noncitizens. 

_ _ Smaltholder capitalism and education—Focusing on the North and West, 
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we concentrate first on the interaction between its form of capitalist political 
economy and the religious-political ideology shared by those who spread 
the common school. One critical factor to understand in this whole process 
is the role of the American farmer, an important carrier of capitalistic cul- 
ture, involved in rational calculations in a world market, and eager to main- 
tain free action in a free society (Foner 1970; Welter 1962, chap. 10). 

A political economy or moral polity based upon free individuals—freed 
both from traditional forms of community and from an old-world statism— 
requires great effort and constant vigilance: to educate these individuals 
(freedom from ignorance), to reform their souls (freedom from sin), to 
save them from political subordination (freedom from aristocracy), and to 
save them from sloth (freedom from old-world customs). To liberate such 
individuals and to link them by education and salvation to a millennial 
America seemed within the reach of a responsible citizenry. “Educate the 
rising generation mentally, morally, physically, just as it should be done,” 
a Yankee Republican senator exhorted his colleagues, “and this nation and 
this world would reach the millennium within one hundred years” (Welter 
1962, p. 151). 

The major educational agents of this individualistic political culture of 
capitalism—rational and universalistic in premises but almost stateless in 
structure—were actors whose authority was more moral than official. They 
combined in associations that look to 20th-century eyes like social move- 
ments—religious and other voluntary groups rather than organizations 
clothed with the authority of a bureaucratic state. But recall that in this 
conception of the polity the “nation” is reelly a state of mind more than a 
powerful apparatus. Thus, it was natural for religious leaders and mis- 
sionaries, local booster elites, frontier politicians, and other scattered groups 
to join in a common social movement to create the common school (Smith 
1967; Tyack 1966, 1970). What held such individuals together, in this 
19th-century conception of the polity, was not the coercive or normative 
power of the state but their common consciousness of the laws of God and 
the demands of rational human order. These groups acted not simply to 
protect the status of their own children but to build a millennial society 
for all children. Their modes of thought and action were at once political, 
economic, and religious. That these school promoters were often in fact 
ethnocentric and served their own religious, political, and economic interests 
is quite clear; but they were doing so in a very broad way by constructing 
an enlarged national society. 

We argue, then—and stress that our analysis is speculative—that it was 
not a narrow elite or powerful state that erected schools across the country 
but rather hundreds of thousands of people who shared a common ideology 
of nation-building. Such culture-bearers were not randomly distributed, of 
course. Some scholars have observed that rates of enrollment reflected the 
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religious and political cultures of the settlers (Bidwell 1966). In Massa- 
chusetts, Kaestle and Vinovskis (1976) found, for example, that the enroll- 
ment of pupils was highly correlated with the number of church seats in 
town, and in New York enrollments reflected the number of New England 
migrants. Fishlow (1966a) discovered the same pattern in the middle-west- 
ern states at mid-century. Such patterns can be interpreted as evidence of 
the sort of evangelical culture-bearing we have in mind, but one which in- 
fluenced the whole nation and flowed well beyond its New England origins. 
The process of school-formation, we believe, was akin to the massive vol- 
untary creation of churches in American society and stemmed from a similar 
institution-building social movement. 


EMPIRICAL EXPLORATION 


This speculative interpretation can be examined empirically in many 
ways. One avenue is to investigate local leadership in the public school 
movement and the network of communication and association that linked 
a mobile population: for example. Smith (1967) and Tyack (1966) have 
studied the educational work of missionaries in the West. Another approach, 
exemplified by the quantitative study of individuals and towns in Massa- 
chusetts by Kaestle and Vinovskis (1976), is to do intensive analyses of 
local communities. 

Our own exploration employs state-level data from the North and West 
over a seven-decade span, beginning in 1870, when comparable figures first 
become available. There is value in supplementing studies at lower levels 
of analysis with state data—despite the problems involved—since in this 
way we exploit the considerable variability among states and are able to 
treat the whole country over a considerable time span. In our view, macro- 
analysis and microanalysis usefully reinforce each other; and, indeed, our 
findings turn out to have important parallels in the research on individuals 
and communities. 

Of course, costs are involved in the use of highly aggregated data. These 
data contain a good deal of error (Blodgett 1893). More important, we 
cannot tell whether findings arise because of processes at the state level 
itself or as aggregated results of lower-level processes. In our interpretations 
below, we avoid inferences about the level at which the processes under 
discussion operate. If we find that the presence of a given religious move- 
ment affects enrollment, for example, we avoid arguing that this reflects 
the individual predisposition of members of this movement to educate their 
own children more. Such a process might well be involved. On the other 
hand, the finding might arise because members of the movement were 
generally inclined to support the political demand for educating all children: 
an aggregate political process rather than an individual educational one. 
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Both possibilities are inextricably linked in our data (see Hannan, Freeman, 
_and Meyer [1976] for a more extended discussion). 

In other words, our empirical effort here is to find rough measures of 
the dominance of certain kinds of religicus and political movements in a 
state and to show their effects on educational enrollments. We are unable 
to distinguish the processes, operating at several levels, that may be in- 
volved. We compiled the variables listed below by state from the relevant 
Census and Commissioner of Education reports. We also show in Appendix 
B the correlation matrices for key variables for 1880 and 1920. Our analy- 
sis focused especially on the effects of the following variables on school 
enrollments. 

1. Urbanization —The degree of urbanization of a state is determined by 
the percentage of the population in cities of 2,500 or more (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census 1950). In parallel analyses, we also examined the effects of per 
capita manufacturing product. These two variables are so closely related as 
to make simultaneous analyses of their effects impossible. 

2. Republican party dominance.—-We suppose that the votes for the Re- 
publican party during the 19th century are one useful indicator of the im- 
portance of a millennial view of the polity, the ethnocultural values repre- 
sented in the public school movement and related social movements like 
temperance, and the culture of individualistic capitalism (Foner 1970; 
Kleppner 1970; Jensen 1971). For each state, and each decennial year, 
we measure the number of years of Republican control of the governorship 
during the preceding decade. Data are taken from Burnham, Clubb, and 
Flanigan (1976). 

We paralleled our analyses here with measures of the size of the vote 
received by Free Soil candidates in 1848 and Prohibition candidates in 1888 
(Burnham 1955)—these political movements probably reflected a very simi- 
lar view of the polity. Political measures of these kinds, we believe, reflect 
quite general social orientations. And since votes are cast by adult popula- 
tions, they reflect dispositions which have considerable stability over long 
periods of time. 

3. Evangelical Protestantism.—We also consider the evangelical religious 
ideology an integral part of nation-building and closely related to expansion 
of schooling. Each Protestant denomination was coded (from 1 to 3) by 
the extent to which it reflected the millennial and evangelical movements 
of the 19th century (the coding scheme is reported in Thomas [1978]). The 
state is characterized by the weighted proportionate size of such evangelical 
denominations in its total population. Data are taken from U.S. Bureau of 
the Census reports (1870, 1890) and for later years from the U.S. Census 
Bureau’s Census of Religious Bodies (1906, 1916, 1926, 1936). This mea- 
sure provides an overall assessment of the strength of evangelical Protes- 
tantism in a given state. 
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4. Percentage of the population that is Catholic—Data are taken from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census reports (1870, 1890) and for later years 
from the U.S. Census Bureau’s Census of Religious Bodies (1906, 1916, 
1926, 1936). This variable is employed for two reasons. First, many writers 
have argued that educational expansion was a response to the growth of 
immigrant and Catholic groups, that older WASP groups created and ex- 
panded the public school system as an institution to press their culture on 
newer groups (Collins 1977; Carlson 1975). In part, we employ this varia- 
ble in the analyses below to examine this hypothesis, but our test is partly 
vitiated by a second consideration. Many Catholic children attended paro- 
chial schools, but enrollments in these schools are not included in our data 
(they are not available for the earlier years of our study). Thus, we expect 
to find a negative effect of the Catholic percentage variable on enrollments 
for artifactual reasons. We employ the variable in this respect as a meth- 
odological control to make sure that the effects of such related variables as 
urbanization are not rendered spuriously negative because of the concen- 
tration of the Catholic population in cities. 

5. Percentage of the population that is immigrant —In order to test the 
substantive hypothesis better, we also studied the effects of the percentage 
of the population that is immigrant (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1870-1930). 
Unfortunately, this variable is so highly correlated with the Catholic 
percentage variable as to make simultaneous analysis risky. So, in our 
main tables we employ only Catholic percentage as a control variable. But 
to test the substantive hypothesis that the expansion of schooling reflected 
attempts to control immigrant populations, we present the results in a note 
to table 3 when this variable is added to the main analyses. These results 
are tentative for statistical reasons, but they do reflect our best estimate of 
the status of this hypothesis (since Catholic percentage, with its negative 
artifactual effects, is held constant in these analyses). Table 3 presents the 
results of a series of multiple regression analyses of these variables in rela- 
tion to school enrollments. We summarize the results in the light of our 
interpretation. 

1. Urbanization shows a consistently negative association with educa- 
tional enrollments, no matter what other variables are controlled. In parallel 
analyses which include per capita manufacturing product in place of ur- 
banization, the same pattern of consistently negative effects appears. 

2. During the earlier decades of our study, as predicted, the index of 
evangelical Protestantism shows consistent, and in one case significant, 
positive effects on enrollments. By 1910, these effects disappear, and co- 
efficients which are slightly negative appear. This pattern holds when a 
variety of other potential factors are held constant in the analysis. It seems 
likely that “social movement” factors influential in 19th-century educa- 
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tional expansion became increasingly replaced by factors related to the 
increasing impact of nationwide bureaucratization. 

3. Republican party dominance shows consistently positive, but not sta- 
tistically significant, effects on enrollment in the 19th century.” After the 
turn of the century, these effects become negative ones. We have discussed 
above some organizational changes that occurred about 1900, but it should 
be noted here thata number of scholars have seen 1896 as a turning point 
in the strategy of leaders of the Republican party. Forces of social reform 
and nation-building which had formed and shaped the party for 40 years, 
bringing into its structure reformist themes such as abolitionism and pro- 
hibitionism, and emphasizing unification and education on Protestant and 
Anglo-Saxon terms, were finally overshadowed by the rising power of urban 
capitalism and appeals to different constituencies. It is striking that this 
change took place just when our data show that the effects of Republicanism 
on enrollments shifted from positive to negative. Such an interpretation is, 
of course, highly speculative since the coefficients associated with this vari- 
able are statistically insignificant. 

4. Throughout our analyses, the percentage of the population that is 
Catholic shows a negative effect on school enrollments, an effect which be- 
comes large after the turn of the century. This may reflect negatively on 
the hypothesis that education was expanded to control the immigrant Cath- 
olic population, but we think it primarily reflects the fact that parochial 
school enrollments are not included in our data (the variable is thus em- 
ployed in our analysis mainly as a statistical control). To get more directly 
at the central hypothesis involved, we added to the main analyses reported 
in table 3 the percentage of the population that is immigrant. The results 
are affected by colinearity—immigration is closely related to the proportion 
of the population that is Catholic—but no evidence of any positive effect: 
of immigration on educational enrollments appears. Throughout our time 
period, most of the coefficients associated with immigration are negative 
(though insignificant), rather than positive, as the hypothesis suggests. We 
interpret these data to mean that whatever organizational changes immigra- 
tion may have produced in American educational organization (see, e.g., 
Tyack and Berkowitz 1977), expanded enrollments were not central. A 
great concern with the social control and absorption of the immigrant pop- 
ulation does not seem an adequate explanation for the expanded enroll- 
ments we observe in the 19th century. 

The exploratory analyses reported in table 3 lend some support to our 


2 In parallel analyses, we have replaced the Republican dominance variable with other 
political measures which reflect individualistic nation-building: the state’s vote for the 
Liberty party in 1844, for the Free Soil party in 1848, and for the Republican party in 
1860. All three of these variables show positive effects (two are statistically significant) 
on primary enrollments in 1880. 
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argument that the expansion of education in the 19th-century North and 
West contained elements of evangelical Protestantism, freeholder capitalism, 
and an individualistic conception of the polity—phenomena we have 
grouped under the rubric of nation-building. They lend support to three 
general ideas: First, urbanization and industrialization were not prerequi- 
sites for the development of mass public education; on the contrary, the 
society of the rural North and West may have produced higher enrollments 
than did the towns and cities. Second, the nation-building movement, for 
which we have used numbers of evangelical Protestants and Republican 
party dominance as indicators, did seem to have some effect on educational 
enrollment. The results for the 19th century are consistently positive, al- 
though perhaps because of our small number of cases not usually statistical- 
ly significant. We have some general support for our theory, but further 
testing will require a more fine-grained approach, for example, through 
more studies of individuals and communities. Third, our statistical analysis 
suggests important changes in the control, character, and direction of Ameri- 
can education at the turn of the 20th century. By 1900, all but a small 
percentage of the primary school population was enrolled. This lack of 
substantive variability in enrollments between states after 1900 makes our 
generalizations about causal indluences more tentative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have examined factors affecting educational enrollments and reorgani- 
zation in the American states during the seven decades from 1870 to 1930. 
We have attributed the dramatic educational differences between the south- 
ern and northern states primarily to the very different forms of capitalist 
political economy created during the expansion of the world system into 
the two regions. We argue that the spread of schooling in rural areas of 


8 A problem remains, however. Our theory argues against the supposition that urban 
industrialism positively affected 19th-century enrollments. And the coefficients of table 
3 indeed are not positive, but they are consistently negative. Why does this occur? The 
literature suggests an explanation. Perhaps the urban bureaucratization of education 
“tightened up” both the organization of educational enrollments and their reporting, 
eliminating the rural inclination to enroll over- and underaged children in the primary 
schools for at least a month or two each year (Kaestle and Vinovskis 1976) and to 
report nonattenders as enrolled. If these explanations are correct, the negative effects 
of urbanization in table 3 should disappear if some measure of educational formaliza- 
tion is used as a control. Following this line, we repeated the analyses of table 3, adding 
our measure of educational expenditures per student, with the expectation that the 
inclusion of this variable might eliminate the negative coefficients associated with 
urbanization. The results showed that, contrary to our expectations, the expenditures 
variable does not usually affect enrcllments negatively; furthermore, its inclusion does 
not lower the negative effects of urbanization. So we are left with the conclusion that 
the negative effects of urbanization occur through mechanisms other than the formaliza- 
tion of the system. 
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the North and West reflected a commonly held ideology of nation-building 
that combined the outlook of small entrepreneurs in a world market with 
evangelical Protestantism and an individualistic conception of the polity. 
The urban-industrial system affected chiefly the bureaucratic elaboration 
of the rudimentary common school, especially in the years following 1890. 

One might interpret this twofold analysis as reflecting the destruction 
of the pastoral schools of egalitarian America by the rise of urban cap- 
italists and an encroaching state at the turn of the 20th century. We think 
not. It is a mistake, we believe, to see the scattered freeholders and en- 
trepreneurs who shaped rural America as isolated and traditional people 
or to suppose that the cosmologies of the 19th-century evangelists—reli- 
gious, moral, political—were concerned only with otherworldly (read “not 
economic”) life. Pastoral folk do not create gigantic systems of public in- 
struction or prosper as producers and traders in long-distance markets. The 
urban-bureaucratic system of mass education we have now did, in a sense, 
begin in the industrial towns of Massachusetts at the mid-19th century, 
but that pattern of intensive, systematic schooling was to be atypical until 
much later—until that critical period in our history when the economy be- 
came more centralized in direction, the state apparatus vastly enlarged, 
and the older conceptions of nation-building transformed into an ideology 
of “technical unity” more congruent with an everyday life dominated by 
large organizations (Higham 1974). 
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Deterrence, Poverty, and Type of Homicide’ 


Robert Nash Parker and M. Dwayne Smith 
Duke University 


The assumption that homicide is a unidimensional phenomenon has 
rarely been questioned in empirical research. Using newly available 
data, this analysis classifies homicide into two types, primary and non- 
primary, based on the victim/offender relationship. Two models that 
have appeared in the literature are replicated, utilizing this classifica- 
tory scheme. State primary-homicide rates are found to be related to 
poverty and to the percentage of the population aged 20-34, while 
nonprimary homicide rates are significantly related only to the per- 
centage of the state living in urban areas. Replication of the original 
models demonstrates that the failure to classify homicides in this 
manner results in the incorrect assessment of the relative size and 
importance of the various predictors of homicide included in these 
models. 


Two competing models have emerged with regard to the effects of punish- 
ment on deterring homicides. Gibbs (1968) specified a general deterrence 
model in which state homicide rates were taken to be a function of two 
repressive factors—certainty of punishment (measured as the number of 
persons admitted to prison during 1960 on a sentence for homicide divided 
by the average number of homicides reported by police in 1959 and 1960), 
and severity of punishment (measured as median number of months served 
on a homicide sentence by all persons in prison on December 31, 1960) 
(1968, p. 519). 

Using elementary statistical techniques, Gibbs found that state homicide 
rates were negatively related to certainty and severity of punishment (1968, 
p. 525). Further research using more sophisticated techniques has generally 
supported Gibbs’s findings (Gray and Martin 1969; Chiricos and Waldo 
1970; Bean and Cushing 1971; Logan 1972; Antunes and Hunt 1973; 
Tittle and Rowe 1974; Ehrlich 1975). Given this body of evidence, the 
deterrent effect of punishment on crime rates has been cited frequently in 


1 This is a revised version of a paper presented at the 1978 Alpha Kappa Delta Research 
Symposium in Richmond, Virginia. We would like to thank Special Agent Ronald 
Butler and the staff of the Uniform Crime Reports division of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for providing data essential to this research. We would also like to thank 
Richard M. Cohn, James S. House, Richard T. Campbell, Elizabeth J. Mutran, and 
Alan C. Kerckhoff for their comments on an carlier draft. The department of soci- 
ology, Duke University, provided computational support. Parker was partially sup- 
ported by NIGMS training grant no. 5-T01-GM01291-15. 
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criminal justice literature (Jensen 1969; Tullock 1969; Tittle and Logan 
1973). : 

However, Gibbs (1968, p. 525) acknowledged a major weakness in the 
specification of the model—the omission of etiological (socioeconomic and 
demographic) factors. Loftin (1977) argued that this omission constituted 
a serious deficiency. Consequently, he proposed an etiological model which 
included social structural factors in the form of an index of “structural 
poverty,” as well as the repressive factors contained in the deterrence model. 

The index, measured et the state level, consisted of the infant-mortality 
rate, percentage of persons 25 years old and over with less than five years - 
education, percentage of families with income under $1,000 per annum, 
percentage of the population illiterate, percentage of failures on the armed 
forces mental test, and percentage of children living with one parent (Loftin 
and Hill 1974, p. 719). 

Loftin found that including the structural poverty variables in an equa- 
tion with homicide rates for 1960 as the dependent variable caused the 
effects of certainty and severity of punishment to become insignificant. 
While the repressive factors by themselves accounted for only 20% of the 
variance in the homicide rates, the inclusion of the structural poverty 
variables accounted for an additional 63% of the variance (1977, p. 8). 


A MORE DISCRIMINATING SPECIFICATION 


An assumption of both models is that homicide is a unidimensional phe- 
nomenon. However, several studies, including those by Wolfgang (1958) 
and Curtis (1974), have suggested that homicide may be qualitatively 
distinguished on the basis of the victim/offender relationship. Both Gibbs 
(1968, p. 517) and Loftin (1977, p. 4) discuss a distinction in type of 
homicide, but neither incorporate this notion into their models. 

Based on the nature of this relationship, criminal homicides can be 
broadly categorized into two general types. The first, “primary” homicide, 
involves family or acquaintances and is usually an act of passion (FBI, 
Crime, 1974, p. 10). These homicides include the FBI categories of: (1) 
spouse kills spouse, (2) parent kills child, (3) child kills parent, (4) rela- 
tion kills relation, (5) other family, (6) lovers and triangle, (7) brawl due 
to alcohol, (8) arguments over money or property, and (9) other argu- 
ments (FBI, “Murder,” 1978). The latter four categories are reported as 
usually occurring among friends and acquaintances (FBI, Crime, 1971, 
p. 9). The second category, “nonprimary” homicides, are often instru- 
mental in nature in that they generally occur in the commission of another 
crime. They consist of the FBI categories: (1) gangland slayings, (2) 
institutional homicide (occurring in criminal and mental institutions), (3) 
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felony homicide (committed in the course of another crime), and (4) sus- 
pected felony homicide (FBI, “Murder,” 1978) .2 
These two types of homicides can be thought of as having different 
origins: primary homicides are essentially unreasoned acts of passion (Mul- 
vihill and Tumin 1969, p. 218), whereas nonprimary homicides seem to 
involve some degree of decision making or meditation. These differential 
origins, which are closely linked to the victim/offender relationship, should 
have implications for the specification of causal models of homicide. The 
. purpose of this paper is to explore the effects of partitioning homicide 
by type on the estimation of the deterrence and etiological models discussed 
above. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


The data analyzed in this study can be found in U.S. federal government 
reports, the vast majority of which are published and readily available. 
The only exception is an unpublished report (FBI, “Murder,” 1978) con- 
cerning homicide by circumstance, which was obtained from the Uniform 
Crime Reports division of the FBI. These data were collected for the con- 
tiguous states. 

Gibbs measured severity of punishment by calculating the median months 
served on a sentence for homicide by those who were in prison on December 
31, 1960 (1968, pp. 520-21). He argued that the deterrent effect of severity 
can operate only over long periods of time and that severity is affected 
not only by the sentencing process but by the parole system as well (1968, 
p. 522). Tittle (1969) and Logan (1972) measure severity as the median 
months served on a sentence for homicide by those released in 1960. This 
would seem to be a more logical procedure since at least one way in which 
perceived severity of punishment can be influenced is through the reentry 
into society of those released from prison. While this measure, like Gibbs’s, 
may contain the results of different perceptions of severity which have | 
varied over time, it is not confounded by the most recent court commit- 
ments, that is, those who at the date of measurement have served very 
few months, as is Gibbs’s measure. The Tittle/Logan measure also reflects 
the influence of the parole system, which, as Gibbs argues, is an important 
way in which the current perception of severity can mitigate the effects © 
of past perceptions. Therefore, we have used the median months served on 
a sentence for homicide by those released from prison in 1970 (U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons 1972, pp. 47-81). 


2 Although similar to the legally based classification of “felony” and “nonfelony” homi- 
cides used by the FBI, this categorization is based strictly on the victim/offender 
relationship. 
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Gibbs (1968), Tittle (1969), and Logan (1972) all measure certainty 
of punishment using some form of time lag in either numbers of crimes or 
persons admitted to prison. While we agree that there is a certain amount 
of lag in the criminal justice system between discovery of a crime by law- 
enforcement agencies and the entry into prison of an offender, we do not 
feel that this lag differs substantially from year to year. Therefore, we 
have measured certainty of punishment as the number of admissions to 
prison on a sentence for homicide in 1970 divided by the number of homi- | 
cides reported in the Uniform Crime Reports for 1970 (U.S. Bureau of 
Prisons 1972, pp. 9-41; FBI, Crime, 1971, pp. 72-81). 

Severity of punishment data were missing in 1970 for 16 states, while 
certainty of punishment data were missing Zor 15 of the same states.3 How- 
ever, data were available for all 48 contiguous states for 1960 (Gibbs 1968, 
pp. 520-21). Therefore, an estimation algorithm was designed to utilize 
both the earlier information and that available for 1970. An average of 
the values for certainty and severity for 1970 of states in the same region 
judged to be similar in urbanization, racial composition, and industrializa- 
tion was weighted by .8. This quantity was then added to the 1960 value 
for certainty or severity, weighted by .2, for each state in question. 

Two methods were used to assess the impact of this estimation procedure. 
First, the algorithm was applied to those cases for which data were available 
at both time points and the estimated value was compared with the actual 
value. The mean percent error jor severity was 23.0 and 22.1 for certainty.* 
Second, regression estimates were computed for the full model discussed be- 
low using only those 32 states for which complete data were available. An- 
other set of estimates for this model was computed using the estimated 
data and two dummy variables which measured the extent of estimation 
for certainty and severity of punishment.” In both cases, the results were 
identical to those presented below in table 2. 


3 Severity of punishment data were missing in 1970 for Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Certainty of punishment 
data were missing for these same states, with the exception of Oregon. 


4 Essentially, the computation of mean percent error for certainty and severity is an 
estimation of the unreliability of the estimation procedure. The figures 23.0% and 
22.1% -represent the unreliability of the procedure. Therefore, to calculate the reliability, 
one would subtract these percentages from 100, resulting in reliability cofficients of 77 
for severity and 77.9 for certainty. By social science research standards, both coefficients 
are relatively high (Nunnally 1967, p. 226). 


5 This latter procedure tests the specific hypothesis that the mean for primary and 
nonprimary homicide is different for the cases in which certainty and severity are 
estimated than for the cases in which these variables are known. The results indicate 
that this hypothesis may be rejected, allowing the use of the estimated data in the 
reported equations (Cohen and Cohen 1975, pp. 274-79). 
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The dependent variables, primary and nonprimary homicide rates for 
1973, were calculated by collapsing the FBI circumstance categories dis- 
cussed above. These homicide data were divided by the population of the 
state for 1973 and multiplied by 100,000 to obtain standardized rates (FBI, 
Crime, 1974, pp. 60-65). The total homicide rate was computed as the 
sum of the primary and nonprimary rates. These rates do not conform 
exactly with those contained in the Uniform Crime Reports for 1973, since 
homicides resulting from illegal abortions and those in which the circum- 
stances were unknown were excluded. These rates also exclude justifiable 
homicides, as do those in the Uniform Crime Reports (1971, p. 61). 

Percentage of the population nonwhite, percentage of the population 
living in urban areas, percentage of the population aged 20-34, all measured 
in 1970, and a dummy variable coded 1 for southern states and 0 for other 
states were all used as control variables. Loftin and Hill (1974) document 
the substantial bivariate correlation of these variables with the total homi- 
cide rate, and to fully assess the impact of our specification on this model 
they were included in the analysis (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973a, tables 
18 and 62). 

Finally, we have adopted Loftin and Hill’s (1974, p. 719) structural 
poverty index with one modification: recent data on the percentage of the 
population illiterate are not currently available, and therefore this variable 
has been omitted. The other five indexes—infant mortality rate (National 
Center for Health Statistics 1971, table 7.2), percentage of families with 
less than $1,000 income (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973a, table 47), per- 
centage of children living with one parent (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1973a, table 63), percentage of the population over 25 years of age with 
less than five years of education (U.S. Bureau of the Census 19735), and 
percentage of inductees who failed the armed forces mental test (National 
Center for Education Statistics 1975)—all measured for 1970, have been 
standardized and summed into an index. This type of index is simple but 
yields the same kind of results as the regression-based index used by Loftin 
and Hill (1974, p. 719n). The mean interitem correlation among these 
five variables is .760, while Cronbach’s alpha reliability coefficient is .893. 
This value is slightly higher than the alpha for Loftin and Hill’s six-item 
1960 index, which was .846 (1974, p. 719n). 


6 Although the distribution for both primary and nonprimary homicide rates is slightly 
skewed in a positive direction, it closely approximates normality. For the primary 
homicide rate, 66.7% of the cases fall within +1 SD of the mean, while 62 5% of the 
cases for the nonprimary homicide rate fall within this same interval. Considering the 
extremes, the distribution for the primary rate is somewhat truncated, with 100% of 
the cases falling within +2 SD of the mean. In the distribution of nonprimary rates, 
93.75% of the cases fall within +2 SD of the mean. 
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PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


Using regression analysis, the deterrence and etiological models: were ana- 
lyzed to determine the effects of partitioning homicide rates into categories 
based on the victim/offender relationship. 

Three dependent variables were used: total homicide rates (to facilitate 
replication of the original models), nonprimary homicide rates, and primary 
homicide rates were regressed on identical sets of independent variables. 

In the deterrence model, these were certainty and severity; in the etiological 
` model, the structural poverty index and the set of control variables dis- 
cussed above were added. 

Table 1 contains the zero-order correlation coefficients among the 10 
variables used in this analysis. While the deterrence variables display nega- 
tive relationships with the homicide variables, the relationships are relatively 
uniform and small in size. 

In contrast, the etiological factors show relatively large positive rela- 
tionships with the homicide variables. However, these relationships are 
not as uniform as those for the deterrence variables; the correlation of to- 
tal and primary homicide with percentage nonwhite and the structural pov- 
erty index ranges from .746 to .&18. But the correlation between nonprimary 
homicide and these same factors is approximately .4 or less in both cases." 

Regression results, reported in table 2, demonstrate a similar pattern. 
Certainty of punishment is found to be the only significant predictor of 
nonprimary homicide rates in the deterrence model. However, the inclusion 


7 In table 1,a correlation between percentage nonwhite and the structural poverty index 
of .914 indicates a possible collinearity problem. Therefore, we estimated three ridge 
regressions corresponding to the columns in table 2 in order to assess the extent of 
collinearity and its impact on the ordinary least-squares (OLS) estimates discussed 
below. The results of this analysis revealed collinearity between these two variables 
in the equations for total and primary homicide rates, but not in the equation for non- 
primary homicide. Although the ridge-regression results indicate that percentage nonwhite 
may have a net impact on total and primary rates, in both cases the structural poverty 
index remained the most important predictor of homicide rates. See Hoerl and Kennard 
(1970a, 1970b) for an exposition of the mechanics of computing ridge-regression esti- 
mates and using the resulting ridge traces to assess the magnitude and impact of 
collinearity on the OLS estimates. : 


8 It is possible to argue that in analyzing data of this sort, which in effect have the 
complete “universe” as observations, standard errors derived from sampling theory are 
inappropriate. While such an argument is essentially correct in the general case, we 
would argue that standard errors are meaningful here in that they indicate the relative 
variation of these estimates. There is a great deal of documentation in the literature 
(Bailey, Martin, and Gray 1974) of the variability of data concerning crime and 
sanctions, and further, of the multiple causes of this variability. The net effect of 
these multiple causes of variation is unknown, and although it is likely not to conform 
to the random-error variance model used to generate these standard errors, it is the 
best approximation available to us. However, as can be seen by a careful study of the 
standardized regression coefficients presented in table 2, our substantive conclusions 
are not dependent on significance testing. 
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of the control variables and the structural poverty index adds an additional 
38.2% of explained variance. Certainty becomes an insignificant predictor 
of nonprimary homicide rates, leaving percentage urban as the only sig- 
nificant predictor. 

Neither certainty nor severity of punishment are significant predictors 
of primary homicide rates. But the addition of the control variables and 
the structural poverty index enables the etiological model to explain nearly 
80% of the variance in these rates. 

Column 1 of table 2 contains a replication of both models.® Comparing 
these results with those discussed above, it is clear that partitioning homicide 
by type yields divergent results. The deterrence model receives no support 
when total homicide rates appear as the dependent variable, but certainty 
is a significant predictor of nonprimary rates. Loftin and Hill’s structural 
poverty index is found to be a significant predictor of total and primary 
rates but is not significantly related to nonprimary rates. Further, the 
significant relationship between percentage urban and total homicide can be 
seen as the effect of the relationship between nonprimary homicide and 
percentage urban. Likewise, the lack of a significant relationship between 

` total homicide and percentage aged 20-34 results from the lack of a sig- 
nificant relationship between nonprimary homicide and percentage aged 
20-34. This same variable is found to be a significant predictor of primary 
homicide. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


In general, the results of this study show little support for the deterrence 
model and considerable support for the etiological model. However, even 
in the etiological model, the partitioning of homicide rates into primary and 
nonprimary types reveals certain relationships otherwise obscured. 

Our analysis suggests that punishment appears to have little net effect 
on the majority of homicides in the United States because they tend to 
occur under circumstances in which laws, practices, and perceptions have 
little impact. Our results also show that while the variables commonly 
used to explain or predict homicide rates are very successful in predicting 
primary homicide rates, they are less successful in accounting for nonpri- 
mary homicide rates. Further study is needed to develop a greater under- 
standing of the factors contributing to nonprimary homicide. 


® This is not a complete replication of Loftin’s model, since two variables included by 
Loftin (1977, p. 5)—Dye’s Gini coefficient of income equality and the number of 
hospital beds per 100,000 population—were omitted from the analysis in table 2. 
Loftin found no significant net effects attributable to these variables, although he sug- 
gests that collinearity has had an effect on the estimation of individual coefficients 
(1977, p. 10). 
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In a recent empirical test of a similar etiological model, Black and 

Orsagh (1978) add a variable which measures capital punishment as a 
distinct form of sanction. Although they conclude that executions have 
no net effect on homicide rates, they suggest that some classification of 
homicide in a more precise manner is necessary to adequately test a rela- 
tionship between executions and homicide (Black and Orsagh 1978, pp. 
627-28). Our results indicate that the net relationships between sanctions 
as currently measured in the literature and specific types of homicide may 
provide little additional predictive power. 
' However, of much greater importance is the finding that qualitative dis- 
tinctions in homicides are important in studies attempting to evaluate com- 
peting perspectives. Such distinctions should be taken into account when 
estimating models of the type discussed here. 
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This study rests on the premise that an individual’s work values are, 
to a great extent, determined by his occupation. The complex features 
of occupations are collapsed here into two orthogonal dimensions. 
The vertical dimension is captured by the concept of status and the 
horizontal one by the concept of field or situs. Our objective is to 
study the unique relationship of each dimension with the work values 
an individual holds. While the effects of class and status on attitudes 
and beliefs have been demonstrated in a number of studies, the as- 
sociation of occupational situs and work values has not yet been 
shown. Conceptualizing situses as functional subsystems, we are able 
to hypothesize specific associations between four kinds of work values 
and 10 situs clusters. The findings, in a sample of 1,200 female and 
male workers, affirm the predictions and, moreover, show that the 
occupational situs is apparently the better predictor of value prefer- 
ences as compared with occupational status and a number of back- 
ground variables. 


Work has a variety of meanings and serves a diversity of functions for 
workers everywhere. From a sociological point of view, these differences in 
the meaning of work are most likely related to the social conditions under 
which individuals are employed. Likewise, there are good reasons to as- 
sume that the meanings and functions which persons attach to their work 
activity affect their attitudes and behavior patterns—both inside and out- 
side’ work situations (Hughes 1964). In short, valuations of work may be 
seen as an intervening variable between the work context and workers’ 
conduct. Following this perspective, students of work have attempted to 
delineate various effects of work values on individuals’ motivations, and 
gratifications, their well-being, life-styles, social integration, and levels of 


1 Revision of a paper presented at the Seventy-Third Annual Meeting of the American 
Sociological Association, San Francisco, September 1978. We would like to thank 
James S. Coleman, Amiram Vinokur, Sasha Weitman, Bilha Mannheim, and two 
anonymous readers of this Journal for their useful comments. Thanks are also due 
to Arieh Burstein and Leora Sella for their assistance in data processing. 
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performance (see Caplow 1954; Nosow 1962; Goldthorpe et al. 1968; 
Pavalko 1972; Dunkerley 1975; Kalleberg 1977). On the other hand, it 
seems that very little has been done to account for variations in work values 
across individual employees. The few endeavors in this direction were at- 
tempts to relate value preferences to the individuals’ socioeconomic standing 
in the occupational hierarchy (e.g., Kohn and Schooler 1969; Harry 1975). 
Other students speculated that such valuations result from selection and 
socialization processes, mainly prior to the entry into the labor force (e.g., 
Kalleberg 1977). However, the content of work itself has been barely con- 
sidered as the key variable to the understanding of work values. This 
approach, therefore, underlies the study reported in the present paper. 


WCRK VALUES 


“A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an individual or 
characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences the selection 
from available modes, means, and ends of action” (Kluckhohn 1961, p. 
395). The concept of “work values” refers to one kind of values; thus, 
work values determine those conditions or outcomes which are maintained 
to be desirable over alternative ones. Specific attitudes, beliefs, and pref- 
erences represent various features of certain superordinate value svstems 
associated with work in general and with certain occupational ideologies 
in particular (see Caplow 1954; Berger 1964; Pavalko 1972; Dunkerley 
1975). “The fact of significant variations between occupations by their 
belief systems, value patterns and overall ideology suggests that occupa- 
tional ideologies can be examined as an important component in under- 
standing the social environment in which work is undertaken” (Dunkerley 
1975, pp. 37-38). For the purpose of empirical examination of this prop- 
osition, it seems necessary to define the domain of work values and select 
operational indicators accordingly. 

On the basis of earlier definitions by a number of scholars and by means 
of empirical factor analysis, Bengston (1975) constructed a typology of 
values. Determined by two independent bipolar dimensions, this typology 
consists of four ideal-type sets of values: (a) values reflecting collectivism, 
(b) values reflecting individualism, (c) values reflecting materialism, and 
(d) values reflecting humanism. Bengston (1975) then postulated that 
individuals and groups will vary according to their relative positions in 
these four categories of values. We have adopted this classification of value 
systems for defining the domain of work values. Goldthorpe and his asso- 
ciates (1968) suggest classifying workers on the basis of several ideal-type 
“orientations to work” which represent sets of consciously experienced ex- 
pectations or goals that people hold with respect to their work activity. 
Kalleberg (1977), on the other hand, defines work values in terms of the 
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range of gratifications that are available from work and suggests, therefore, 
assessing value preferences by means of individuals’ priorities with regard 
to job rewards. In light of these propositions, two sets of work values—one 
dealing with orientations to work and the other with reward preferences— 
were selected here as representatives of the domain under study. These are: 
(a) orientation toward others (collectivism), {b} orientation toward self 
(individualism), (c) preference for extrinsic rewards (materialism), and 
(d) preference for intrinsic rewards (humanism). With this definition at 
_ hand, let us turn to the notion of occupational situs. l 


OCCUPATIONAL SITUS 


The proliferation of prestige scales and socioeconomic indexes throughout 
the sociological literature has been accompanied by attempts to arrive 
at a reliable qualitative classification of occupations as well. Probably the 
most fruitful product of such endeavors is the concept of “occupational 
situs” and its various forms of application (see Benoit-Smullyan 1944; 
Hatt 1950; Roe 1956; Morris and Murphy 1959). Ordinarily, the concept 
of situs is used to denote functional similarity. That is, a situs includes all 
those jobs, occupations, and professions which share a common function, 
mission, or focus of activity. Thus, situses are intended to represent a 
classificatory scheme based on nonevaluative categories rather than on 
hierarchical strata of occupations. 

The assumptions underlying the situs conception are that occupations 
contribute to the fulfillment of a certain societal function, and that each 
function as such is equally necessary to the integrity of society. Hence, 
an overall situs classification of a given labor force in essence depicts the 
functional division of labor of that society—above and beyond its diversi- 
fication by income, authority, or prestige levels. 

Following this conception, Morris and Murphy (1959) suggest dividing 
the occupational domain into 10 major situs categories, as follows: (1) 
legal authority—all occupations concerned primarily with the formulation, 
arbitration, interpretation, and enforcement of the law (e.g., senator, judge, 
policeman); (2) finance and records—all occupations concerned primarily 
with the handling of monetary affairs, accounts, or correspondence (e.g., 
bookkeeper, teller, secretary, clerk); (3) manufacturing—all occupations 
concerned primarily with the fabrication of articles or processing of raw 
material on a production-line basis e.g., production engineer, machine 
operator, chemical blender, quality-control expert, assembly-line worker) ; 
(4) transportation—all occupations concerned primarily with the movement 
of persons or goods from one location to another (e.g., navigator, bus 
driver, porter, conductor); (5) extraction—all occupations concerned pri- 
marily with the extraction, procurement, or production of raw materials 
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(e.g., geologist, miner, fisherman, oil driller, farmer); (6) building and 
maintenance—all occupations concerned primarily with the construction of 
buildings or the installation, maintenance, and repair of equipment, prop- 
erty, and facilities (e.g., architect, bricklayer, repairman, custodian, jani- 
tor); (7) commerce—all occupations concerned primarily with the buying, 
selling, exchange, or marketing of goods or persons (e.g., exporter, broker, 
car dealer, grocer, salesman, realtor); (8) aesthetics and entertainment— 
all occupations concerned primarily with the creation of art forms or with 
the provision of entertainment, recreation, information, or aesthetic satis- 
faction for the public (e.g., composer, performer, reporter, impresario) ; 
(9) education and résearch—all occupations concerned primarily with 
formal instruction, training, or with the acquisition of knowledge (e.g., 
university professor, experimentalist, schoolteacher, instructor); (10) 
health and welfare—all occupations concerned primarily with the detection, 
prevention or alleviation of illness, hazard, or distress (e.g., physician, 
social worker, therapist). 

This scheme classifies occupations and professions by their main function, 
as determined by the job content and context, irrespective of their skill or 
status levels. Therefore, each situs is intended to represent a specific domain 
of activities which are related to an essential societal function of a certain 
kind. 


ASSUMPTIONS AND HYPOTHESES 


{The basic assumption of this study is that occupations of whatever kind 
or level are functionally related to the institutional structure of society, 
for the following reasons: Social institutions are here conceived as sets of 
regulative principles which organize individuals’ activities into systemati- 
cally patterned roles to deal with the problems of society and social life 
(see Eisenstadt 1968). Occupations, on the other hand, represent one type - 
.of such socioeconomic roles. Occupational situses, as defined above, repre- 
sent distinctive clusters of occupations and professions, each sharing a 
particular societal function. Hence, every occupational situs may be seen 
as an integral part of a certain institutional complex. /Thus, the situs of 
legal authority is seen as a functional component of the institutional sphere 
of politics. Likewise, the situses of extraction, manufacturing, building 
and maintenance, finance and records, commerce, and transportation are 
seen as functional components of the institutional complex of economics. 
The situs category consisting of teaching, training, and research occupa- 
tions is seen as an integral part of the educational institution, and so forth. 
By this mode of classification, each occupation may be subsumed under 
a specific social institution via its main function to society. 

Following these considerations, one would expect to find a predictable 
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correspondence between certain “regulative principles” (i.e., values and 
norms) and specific criteria for evaluating role performance. While the 
former reside at the conceptual level of ideas, the latter dwell at the 
operative level of daily activities. In order to perform adequately, job 
occupants would be expected to adopt appropriate value orientations (e.g., 
collectivism) and to develop suitable motivations (e.g., preference for 
intrinsic rewards) in relation to their work. That is, they would adopt 
those valuations which are consistent with the particular social functions 
implied by their occupations or professions. 

The adoption of certain work values and specific occupational norms is 
apparently one aspect of a broader sociopsychological phenomenon known 
as “role identification” (Katz and Kahn 1978, pp. 360-95). Given personal 
predispositions, individuals attain (or fail to attain) a certain degree of 
identification with their work as a result of two main processes: selection 
and socialization. More specifically, “work values may be hypothesized to 
result from three major sets of social factors: (1) socialization and other 
types of experiences prior to the individual’s entry to the labor force which 
shape one’s view of the importance of the various dimensions of work; 
(2) nonwork social roles which impose constraints and contingencies on 
the types of meanings that the individual can seek from the work activity; 
(3) work experiences which affect the mature worker’s valuation of the 
potential rewards associated with work” (Kalleberg 1977, pp. 141-42). 
Our present concern, however, is with the ultimate consequences of these 
forces—namely, with the differential distribution of work values by situs 
clusters across the labor force. 

‘The central hypothesis of this study may be now stated. The greater 
the functional proximity between given occupations, the greater the simi- 
larity of work values held by their occupants. Thus, workers whose occu- 
pations are attached to the same occupational situs are expected to hold 
more similar value orientations than workers engaged in different situses, 
since situses are defined as clusters of occupations which share common 
functions. In order to carry the hypothesized correspondence between 
occupational functions and occupaticnal ideologies one step further, a set 
of more precise predictions will be posited and tested. For that purpose, 
we shall draw upon Parsons’s (1953) famous classification of systemic 
needs and Bengston’s (1975) classification of four major types of values. 

Generally, then, for individuals whose occupations are concerned pri- 
marily with social integration (e.g., teachers, social workers), role per- 
formance is usually evaluated by the extent to which they provide adequate 
help and service to the public at large. Hence, they would be expected 
to display an appropriate concern for the well-being of others. Likewise, 
for individuals whose occupations deal with collective goals (e.g., poli- 
ticians, military officers), role performance is evaluated by the extent to 
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which they promote law and order in various forms. They would be ex- 
pected to display an appropriate concern for the integrity of society. For 
individuals whose occupations are functionally related to environmental 
adaptation (e.g., businessmen, producers), role performance is evaluated 
by the extent to which they supply valuable resources and goods. Such 
individuals would be expected to display an appropriate preference for 
economic assets of various kinds. Finally, for individuals whose occupations 
are concerned with the various aspects of culture (e.g., artists, scientists), 
role performance is usually evaluated by the extent to which they con- 
tribute to the body of cultural forms. They would be expected to display 
an appropriate preference for intellectual creativity, autonomy, and growth. 

In more specific terms, the following associations between values and 
situses are predicted: (1) collectivism is likely to be a typical value orien- 
tation among workers affiliated with the situses of education and research, 
health and welfare, and legal authority; (2) individualism is likely to be 
a typical value orientation among workers affiliated with the situses of 
finance and records, commerce, manufacturing, building and maintenance, 
extraction, transportation, and aesthetics and entertainment; (3) materi- 
alism is likely to be a typical value orientation among workers affiliated 
with the situses of finance and records, commerce, manufacturing, building 
and maintenance, extraction, and transportation; and (4) humanism is 
likely to be a typical value orientation among workers affiliated with the 
occupational situses of health and welfare, education and research, and 
aesthetics and entertainment. 


DATA AND PROCEDURE 


This paper is based on some portions of a large-scale study of work ethics 
and conduct in Israel. The data set employed here consists of some 1,200 
workers, males and females proportionally, aged from 18 to 68 years. The 
respondents comprise a national representative sample of the Israeli labor 
force. They were personally interviewed at their homes all over the country 
by some-60 trained fieldworkers during the spring of 1976. The standard 
questionnaires asked for data on the respondents’ work-life experiences, 
biographical details, and responses to a variety of work-related attitudinal 
questions. 

In attempting to employ valid and reliable indicators of work values, 
three main considerations were taken into account. First, open questions 
on this particular subject confuse respondents (see Centers 1948). Second, 
multiple items collapse into a few broader value orientations or dimensions 
(Rosenberg 1957; Bengston 1975; Kalleberg 1977). Third, in order to 
avoid response sets, it seems necessary to force subjects to choose between 
alternatives, or request them to rank order their value preferences (Rosen- 
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berg 1957; Killpatrick 1964). Following our decision to adopt Bengston’s 
(1975) typology, the selection of observable indicators of those value 
clusters was guided by previous studies (e.g., Rosenberg 1957; Killpatrick 
1964; Duncan and Featherman 1972; Quinn and Shepard 1974; Bengston 
1975; Kalleberg 1977). Thus, the items employed in this study have been 
frequently investigated by students of values, so they may be considered 
well-accepted indicators oi value orientations related to work. Two pairs 
of items were selected. The first pair asked the respondent, “with which 
of the two following opinions do you agree most: (a) it is very important 
that work would give one the opportunity to do something useful for 
others; (b) it is very important that work would enable one to learn new 
things and develop his own talents.” Likewise, the second pair requested 
respondents to choose between the following statements: (a) “it is very 
important to be employed in a kind of job which allows considerable 
discretion; (b) it is very important to be employed in a job which provides 
considerable income.” The first pair of statements was intended to reveal 
the respondent’s value preference with regard to collectivism versus indi- 
vidualism, whereas the second pair was intended to reveal value preference 
with regard to humanism versus materialism. In order to examine the con- 
struct validity of these items, a sample of 50 students was assigned the 
task of matching the questionnaire items and the value preferences. About 
76% of the students made the same matchings as we did. Unfortunately, 
„the reliability of these measures could not be estimated precisely in the 
present study, which employed single-item responses obtained by a one- 
shot survey. Nevertheless, these measures seem to be sufficiently reliable 
since they significantly correlate with the occupational situs and status 
- of our respondents, as predicted. 

The latter were measured as follows: Each respondent furnished a de- 
tailed description of his or her current job (e.g., truck driver in a shipment 
firm, mathematics teacher in a junior high school, customs inspector at the 
airport gate, cashier in a local supermarket). These descriptions were 
classified, by two assistants, into the appropriate situs categories of Morris 
and Murphy’s (1959) scheme, as specified above. In addition, the descrip- 
tions were also assigned socioeconomic index scores (Tyree 1975) and then 
classified into 10 status levels: (1) professional and technical; (2) man- 
agers, officials, and proprietors; (3) clerical workers; (4) sales workers; 
(5) craftsmen and foremen; (6) operators and repairmen; (7) semiskilled 
workers in industry; (8) private household workers; (9) service workers; 
and (10) unskilled laborers. For comparative purposes, respondents’ occu- 
pations were further classified into seven occupational categories according 
to Hollingshead’s (1967) scheme, adapted to the Israeli situation, as 
follows: (1) higher executives and major professionals, (2) business man- 
agers, (3) administrative personnel, (4) clerical and sales workers, (5) 
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skilled workers, (6) machine operators, and (7) unskilled laborers. Finally, 
the respondents’ sex, ethnicity, age, and education were recorded as usual. 

In performing data analysis, we used basically two statistical procedures: 
analysis of variance, and multiple classification analysis (MCA). The 
latter is, briefly, a statistical procedure which enables one to estimate the 
effects—gross and net—of each predictor in a multivariate model. More- 
over, MCA provides an overall estimate of the “explained variance” of 
` the predictant by an additive combination of nominal predictors included 
in a predictive equation (Andrews, Morgan, and Sonquist 1969). 


FINDINGS AND ANALYSIS 


For illustrative purposes, 10 of the more frequently reported occupations 
were selected and the work values of their incumbents were inspected. 
Table 1 clearly shows remarkable differences in work values among these 
occupations. Compare, for example, the proportion of physicians displaying 
collectivist value preferences (P = .789) with the proportion of technicians 
displaying the same orientations (P = .120), Likewise, compare the propor- 
tion of commercial drivers displaying materialist value preferences (P = 
.611) with the proportion of school teachers displaying that orientation 
(P = .101). One can further verify that these variations in value prefer- 
’ ences do not vary consistently with the status levels of these occupations. 
On the other hand, the figures contained in this table are quite close to’ 
those which one would expect in light of the socioeconomic functions of 
those occupations, as specified above. 

In order to demonstrate the correspondence between work values of indi- 
vidual workers and their occupational functions, table 2 presents cross- 
tabulations of our respondents’ value preferences and their situs affiliations. 
The figures of this table clearly show significant differences among situs 
categories, as expected. For instance, the probability that workers in the 


TABLE 1 
VALUE PREFERENCES OF WORKERS BY OCCUPATION (%) 























Occupation Collectivism Individualism Materialism Humanism N 
Physicians.............. 78.9 21.1 9.1 90.9 23 
Engineers.............. 25.0 75.0 15.4 84.6 26 
School teachers.......... 57.5 42.5 10.1 89.9 86 
Technicians............. 12.0 88.0 29.2 70.8 26 
Secretaries.............. 25.0 75.0 16.7 83.3 39 
Bookkeepers... .......... 27.8 72.2 46.2 53.8 41 
Office clerks. ........... 33.6 76.4 35.2 64.8 129 
Eleciricians............. 29.4 70.6 57.9 42.1 19 
Commercial drivers... ... 56.2 43.8 61.1 38.9 37 
Factory laborers......... 27.8 72.2 46.2 53.8 41 
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TABLE 2 
VALUE PREFERENCES OF WORKERS BY OCCUPATIONAL SITUS (%) 























Collec- Individu- Material- Human- 
Situs tivism alism N ism ism N 

Aesthetics and en- 

tertainment...... 22.2 77.8 27 29.0 71.0 31 
Building and main- aer 

tenance......... 22.6 77.4 137 52.1 47.9 140 
Manufacturing. .... 22.8 77.2 189 46.0 54.0 200 
Commerce......... 29.7 . 70.3 64 40.0 60.0 75 
Finance and records. 31.5 68.5 238 33.7 66.3 249 
Extraction......... ty 0 63.0 27 19.4 80.6 31 
Legal authority. . 2.6 57.4 68 34.7 65.3 75 
Transportation... .. 48.0 52.0 50 57.1 42.9 56 
Education and re- 

search........... 52.9 47.1 155 14.5 85.5 159 
Health and welfare. 67.4 32.6 86 27.1 72.9 96 

Total,.......... ag 2 63.8 1,041 36.1 63.9 1,112 

=90.75, df=9, æ< .001 x?=76.15, df=9, a< .001 





field of aesthetics and entertainment will care to help others through their 
work is less than a quarter (P = .222), while this value orientation has 
a probability of P = .529 among workers in the field of education, and it 
amounts to as much as two-thirds (P = .674) among workers in the fields 
of health and welfare. Similarly, the proportion of those affiliated with 
science and education who prefer intrinsic rewards over material benefits 
is two times higher than the corresponding proportion among those engaged 
in the transportation business. 

Following such comparisons, it appears quite clear that the findings do 
support the proposition that individuals, on the average, hold those values 
which assist them in performing their occupational functions adequately. 
Thus, as predicted, collectivist preferences are typical of workers whose 
occupational functions are mainly integrative (e.g., education, welfare). 
Individualist preferences are typical of workers whose functions are mainly 
adaptive (e.g., manufacturing, maintenance). Materialist value preferences 
characterize workers whose occupations are concerned primarily with eco- 
nomic functions (e.g., building, transportation), whereas humanist pref- 
erences are characteristic of workers whose occupations are concerned 
primarily with cultural functions (e.g., science, arts) as well as those per- 
forming integrative functions (e.g., education). Overall, the respondents 
under study displayed appropriate value preferences, as expected under 
the theoretical considerations stated above, in 80% of the cases (ie., in 
16 out of 20 predictions). 

Values and ideologies have frequently been attributed to social classes, 
as well as to such personal features of individuals as ethnicity or education 
(see Murphy and Morris 1961; Centers and Bugental 1966; Kohn 1969; 
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Harry 1975). It is necessary, therefore, to demonstrate here that the ob- 
served relationships between occupational situses and work values of indi- 
viduals hold over and above those variables. For that purpose, a series of 
more refined analyses than the ones presented so far were performed. First, 
several analyses of variance between situs and status, situs and education, 
situs and ethnicity, situs and age, and situs and sex revealed that in all 
cases the main effects of occupational situs on work values were statisti- 
cally significant (P < .01). Second, it was found that, except situs, none 
of the variables under study exerted consistent effects on individuals’ work 
values. Third, while some of those predictors were somewhat intercorrelated, 
they did not display interaction effects on work values. Therefore, it was 
legitimate to conduct a multivariate analysis, of an additive form, by which 
confounding effects may be statistically controlled. Given the nature of 
our data, MCA appeared to be the best procedure for such a task. 

Since the literature on values displays a certain opposition to prestige 
scales, on the assumption that it is something other than the prestige of 
occupations which affects the values of their incumbents (e.g., Kohn 1969), 
two different measures of the vertical dimension of occupations were em- 
ployed here. First, our respondents’ specific occupations were classified 
into 10 socioeconomic levels, and, second, they were also classified into 
seven occupational categories or classes. While the former classification is 
based mainly on average education and income (Tyree 1975), the latter is 
based mainly on volume of business and skill level (Hollingshead 1967). 
The upper lines of table 3 present summary figures obtained by MCA for 
situs and these two vertical measures. It is clearly seen that when the effects 
of status or class are statistically controlled, the effects of the situs variable 
on work values are barely attenuated. Hence, it seems safe to conclude that 
the correlations between workers’ situs locations and their value preferences 
are by no means attributable to their status or class locations in the occu- 
pational hierarchy. One can easily verify, on the other hand, that both 
aspects of status and class exert somewhat lower effects on incumbents’ work 
values. Moreover, the coefficients of “net effects’ (8) reveal that the 
latter effects on value preferences are considerably moderated by the situs 
variable. While the horizontal dimension (i.e., situs) of occupations appears 
to be more influential on workers’ value preferences between collectivism 
and individualism, the vertical dimension (i.e., status, class) appears to 
be more influential with regard to the choice between materialism and 
humanism. These results are consistent with those reported by Centers and 
Bugental (1966), Kohn and Schooler (1969), and Harry (1975) concern- 
ing the negative correlations between an individual’s status level or class 
and the preference for extrinsic rewards (i.e., income) over intrinsic rewards 
(i.e., autonomy). In our view, the economic theory of diminishing marginal 
utility provides the best explanation for this trend. Taken together, how- 
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TABLE 3 


CORRELATION RATIOS OF WORK VALUES WITH SITUS, STATUS, 
CLASS, AND SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 











PREDICTED VALUE PREFERENCES 








Collectivism vs. Individuelism Materialism vs. Humanism 
PREDICTORS 2 B n B 
Situs: .33 une .27 vee 
Controlled for status... . as 30 Dia 24 


Controlled for class..... ane 33 ae 22 
Controlled for sex, age, - 
ethnicity, and educa- 


Hon Losses EE N TEN .28 ease 15 
Status: - 22 wists 24 bud 
Controlled for situs..... sine 12 ioe 18 
Class: 14 Sas .26 an 
Controlled for situs. .... ites .O7 od .20 
ex: .18 wo it sae 
Controlled for situs..... wait .07 oe 03 
Age: 18 ay .10 ah 
Controlled for situs..... ee 17 A: .08 
Ethnicity: 01 woe .20 ees 
Controlled for situs..... Jk. .04 ads At 
Education: All ane 25 ere 
Controlled for situs..... bes .06 ive 15 


Note.— = gross effect, 8 = net effect. 


ever, the present findings suggest that the main occupational function of 
an individual has more influence on his or her work values than does posi- 
tion in the occupational hierarchy. Hence, the situs measure appears to 
be, as hypothesized, a better predictor in this particular respect than either 
the status or class measures. 

~ In light of those findings, let us now turn to the effects of the workers’ 
personal characteristics on their work valuations. The figures of table 3 
indicate that none of the demographic variables show considerable effects 
on individuals’ choices between collectivist end individualist values. When 
those variables are taken into statistical account they barely attenuate the 
observed correlation between situs and those values. With regard to the 
choice between materialism and humanism, on the other hand, these per- 
sonal features (mainly, education and ethnicity) have somewhat higher 
effects, and they also have a somewhat greater impact on the correlation 
‘between situs and value preferences. Overall, however, the findings suggest 
that the situs variable remains the best predictor of work values over and 
above individuals’ specific characteristics. This conclusion is further sup- 
ported by a large battery of partial correlations (not presented here because 
of space limits) which reveal that the longer one serves on a job, the more 
likely one is to display the work values held by most of one’s colleagues in 
the occupational situs. In sum, the results of this study suggest that the 
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content and context of a person’s current occupation are apparently more 
influential determinants of work values than prework experiences as indi- 
cated by the person’s sex, race, education, and the like. 

Finally, let us extend the analysis one step further and examine the rela- 
tionships between occupational situses and value sets. In the present design, 
four sets of values are possible: I, materialism and collectivism; IT, hu- 
manism and collectivism: III. materialism and individualism: and IV, 
humanism and individualism. Table 4 presents the distribution of those 
combinations across occupational situses. The figures clearly show that 
such sets of value preferences do vary by situs, as expected. Furthermore, 
it can be seen that several situs clusters (e.g., extraction, aesthetics, health) 
display a typical value set selected by most incumbents. Further examina- 
tion of these findings leads to several observations: First, the combination 
of humanism and individualism is apparently the most popular value set. 
This trend reflects, to our view, the expanding ideology of modern workers 
which demands greater autonomy, growth, and self-actualization as part 
of a better quality of working life. The notion of the welfare state, on the 
other hand, is reflected by the typical value preference, humanism and 
collectivism (cluster IT), of those affiliated with education and health and 
welfare, as one would expect. The fact that this particular combination 
was similarly expressed by professional and nonprofessional workers in 
those fields is highly indicative of the “spillover effect” of the occupational 
function throughout the situs range of relevant occupations. Likewise, the 
preference for materialism and individualism by remarkable numbers of 
workers engaged in various economic fields (e.g., manufacturing, building, 
commerce) is by all means consistent with the previously stated criteria of 


TABLE 4 
CLUSTERS OF VALUE PREFERENCES BY OCCUPATIONAL SITUS (%) 








VALUE CLUSTERS 











Strus I II III Iv N 

Legal authority................. 13 29 25 32 68 
Finance and records............. & 23 27 42 227 
Manufacturing........-.........- 10 13 34 43 179 
Transportation..............4... 27 20 25 29 49 
Extraction............-. RRS wae 20 20 0 60 25 
Building and maintenance........ 12 11 40 37 130 
Commerce..............02500 00: & 23 29 40 62 
Aesthetics and entertainment..... 7 15 19 59 27 
Education and research. ......... 5 48 10 37 147 
Health and welfare.............. 14 53 6 27 83 

Motel sa ada ett area theese 11 38 997 


26 25 
x?=158.7, df=24, æ< .001 





Nore.—I = materialism and collectivism, II = humanism and collectivism, III = materialism and individ- 
ualism, IV = humanism and individualism. 
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role performance in the institutional complex of economics—namely, com- 
petition, entrepreneurship, financial success, and the like. Taken together, 
these findings provide persuasive evidence of the potential utility of the 
situs concept for the understanding of occupational ideologies in terms of 
coherently interrelated value sets based on common functional grounds. 


CONCLUSION 


The present study rests on the premise that an individual’s main occupation 
serves as a major determinant of one’s work values. Work-related processes 
such as occupational choice, vocational training, interpersonal relations with 
colleagues, and on-the-job experiences generate a cumulative influence on 
the formation of work values in the individual’s mind. Consequently, most 
workers develop a particular set of attitudes, beliefs, and preferences which 
guide their selection of modes, means, and ends of action in work-related 
spheres. Such value orientations help individuals to attribute certain mean- 
ings to their work activity. The latter, in turn, serve as normative frames 
of reference by which the occupational performance of oneself and one’s 
role set is evaluated. 

Occupations constitute rather complex entities composed of numerous 
features. From a sociological point of view, those features may be regarded 
as either extrinsic or intrinsic to the work activity itself. This approach 
makes it possible to collapse most of those features into two orthogonal 
dimensions: the vertical dimension is captured by the concept of class or 
status, and the horizontal one is represented by the concept of field or 
situs. If an occupation is a determinant of its incumbents’ work values, 
both dimensions ought to display systematic effects on individuals’ declared 
value preferences. While the effects of the vertical dimension on attitudes 
and preferences have been demonstrated by several previous studies, the 
association between occupationai situses and work values has not yet been 
shown in the literature. 

The underlying thesis of the present study was that occupations which 
share a common socioeconomic function are likely to form similar work 
values among their incumbents. This result was highly expected, following 
the view of situses as integral components of the institutional structure of 
society. The conceptualization of occupational situses as functional sub- 
systems implies a consistent correspondence between abstract value systems 
and concrete criteria of occupational performance. Hence, it was theoreti- 
cally possible to specify expected associations between four major kinds of 
work values and 10 situs clusters, respectively. 

The overall pattern of empirical findings reported in this paper does 
affirm our predictions. Moreover, the findings clearly reveal that the con- 
cept of occupational situs is apparently the best predictor of workers’ value 
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preferences, as compared with other variables. These results provide per- 
suasive evidence of the potential utility of the situs variable as a research 
tool in the sociological analysis of work, occupations, and stratification. 
For such purposes, it seems necessary to improve the present definition and 
operational measurement of the situs concept and to incorporate it in a 
wider range of both theoretical elaborations and empirical studies in those 
fields of inquiry. 
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Community and Individual Ethnicity: The 
Structural Context of Economic Performance’ 


Chava Nachmias 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


The hypothesis examined in the research reported here is that the 
ethnic composition of a community is of greater importance in ex- 
plaining income and attitude differentials than are the individual’s 
own ethnic attributes. It is argued that community characteristics 
are related to a structure of opportunities and a normative climate 
which may produce or eliminate ethnic disparities in income. The 
analysis, based on a socioeconomic model, shows that the ethnic com- 
position of the moshav village has a significant impact on individual 
modernity and economic performance, even when formal education 
is controlled for. This compares with a negligible effect of individual 
ethnicity on these variables. 


Inquiries into the economic performance of family farm operators in mo- 
shav? villages in Israel reveal a wide variation in farm income. In particular, 
income levels differ for immigrant operators from Asia and Africa (denoted 
below as “Orientals”), on the one hand, and immigrants from Europe (‘‘Oc- 
cidentals”) and their native-born descendants, on the other (Sadan 1973, 
1974; Sadan and Weisbrod 1974). Occidental operators are remunerated 
at an average rate 72% higher than that for Orientals. These income dif- 
ferentials are due partly to an uneven distribution of means of production, 
labor, land, water, and farm capital among the various farm operators and 
partly to differences in location and the line of specialization. But in addi- 
tion to the effects of these variables, a considerable influence of ethnicity 
is indicated. An attempt to discount the effects of differential endowments 
revealed that only one-third of the difference in the rate of farm-labor 


1{ am indebted to Ezra Sadan, who first interested me in this project. I also gratefully 
acknowledge the constructive suggestions of the anonymous referees, Support and 
sponsorship for data collection and processing were provided by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation, received through the Israel Foundation trustees. 


2A “moshav” (pl., “moshavim”) is a community composed of about 60-100 families, 
to whom land, water quotas, and other production factors are allocated in equal shares. 
While each family receives its profit according to its production, the organization of 
credit, marketing, and purchasing is carried out collectively. The moshav operates as 
an independent municipality with its local council, elected by moshav members, pro- 
viding municipal services (Shapiro 1971; Weller 1974). 
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remuneration could be attributed to the uneven distribution of material 
factors. In other words, should two average farmers operate with identical 
material inputs in identical physical environments, the difference between 
the labor income of an Occidental and that of an Oriental would decrease 
from 72% to 47%. 

A recent study of a stratified random sample of family farm operators 
related the residual discrepancy to differences between Orientals and Occi- 
dentals in formal education and individual modernity (Nachmias and Sadan 
1977). 

Analyzing the economic data and the noneconomic variables simulta- 
neously revealed that formal education and modernity each had an indepen- 
dent effect on the level of farm output. One additional year of formal edu- 
cation was found to contribute 7% of (total factor) productivity and an 
equal percentage rise in the rate of remuneration. Thus, for instance, a 
5.5-year difference in formal education between an Occidental operator and . 
an Oriental one would account for a difference of approximately 38.5% in 
their rates of remuneration. As for modernity, the econometric analysis 
suggested that the differences in scores between Occidentals and Orientals 
accounted for an additional discrepancy of 25% in productivity and in 
labor remuneration (Nachmias and Sadan 1977). 

Recent studies of moshav villages. have revealed that marked differences 
in the performance levels of Orientals accompany differing proportions of 
Orientals in the villages (Nachmias and Sadan, in press; Nachmias, in 
press). As can be observed from table 1, Orientals in villages with a pre- 
dominantly Occidental population have a performance level over 40% 
higher. than that of their counterparts in villages with a majority of 
Orientals. 

To some extent these disparities could be related to the generally higher 


TABLE 1 


RETURNS TO FARM LABOR, JEWISH FARM 
OPERATORS OF ORIENTAL DESCENT, BY 
THE “ETHNIC” COMPOSITION OF THE VIL- 
LAGE, ISRAEL, 1969 AND 1970* 





Returns to Farm 
Orientals in the Village Labor per Man-Dayt 





(%) (%) 
More than 70............ 98 
30-70. eee eee 110 
Less than 30............. 140 





* Estimated from the original data of the 1969-70 survey. 


ł Marginal returns to labor in respective class, imputed 
as a percentage of the corresponding average returns to the 
Oriental layer as a whole. 
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level of capital intensity and the better location of Occidental villages. 
However, Occidental and Oriental villages differ sharply also in their social 
and normative structure. Most Occidental villages can be characterized as 
modern organizations following a comprehensive set of cooperative com- 
munity goals. These goals are executed by an independent democratic po- 
litical structure and a bureaucratic administrative one, both adhering to a 
universalistic method of dealing with clients. Division of labor is rational 
and efficient as reflected in the principles underlying appointment to public 
offices: incumbents are generally the people best qualified for their particu- 
lar tasks. 

In villages with an Oriental majority, tradition underlies all patterns of 
social interaction and thereby affects the moshav organization. Support of 
governing institutions is given only on condition that it will not conflict 
with the traditional leadership of the kinship group. Formal office in village 
government is usually regarded as inferior to an officeholder’s status within 
his own kinship group. The occupational structure in the village is rigid 
with very little economic specialization or differentiation. 

Beyond organizational differences that result in higher efficiency in the 
Occidental village, there are sharp differences in the normative structure 
of these villages. Occidental villages are guided by a distinct set of attitudes 
and beliefs generally characterized as “modern,” such as “a belief in the 
ability to control the environment,” “a belief in the efficacy of science,” 
and “willingness to postpone gratification for the sake of future rewards.” 
Furthermore, most Occidental villages are secular and have small rather 
than extended families and egalitarian marriages. The modernity of Occi- 
dentals is also associated with entrepreneurship, readiness to accept in- 
novations in farming, and a positive orientation to credit (Nachmias and 
Sadan 1977). 

‘In Oriental villages, adjustment to a modern enterprise such as the 
mashav has been difficult because of the lack of mechanical know-how and 
a basic scientific orientation. These are required in operations such as 
running mechanical appliances, irrigation, and the use of special formulas 
in preparing animal feed. Moreover, the planning involved in agriculture 
presents difficulties in a culture oriented to the present, because many daily 
activities have no apparent connection with later success. Oriental villages 
are also characterized by traditional sex-role orientation. Women are in 
most cases restricted to the house and are not an integral part of the pro- 
ductive process. This presents a grave handicap in the moshav, where the 
nuclear family is expected to play an integral role in productive activity. 

Sociologists have long recognized the significance of neighborhood so- 
cialization in imparting a wide range of attitudes and social behavior (Park 
1915; Caplow and Forman 1950; Greer 1960; Fischer 1973). Communities 
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characterized by relatively high stability of residence and minimal exposure 
to other socializing agencies have been found to possess normative systems 
which often provide attitudinal and behavioral cues for residents (Shevky 
and Bell 1955; Shuval 1962; Gans 1962; Kasarda and Janowitz 1974). 
Beyond these normative systems, community organization and leadership 
exercise an extremely important role in structuring social as well as eco- 
nomic opportunities. Among moshav residents, the local community may 
exert a heightened impact as an agent of socialization owing to its almost 
complete geographical isolation and the total dependence of the farm opera- 
tor on the village organization for social and economic services. 

The community context can either strengthen individual modern attitudes 
and behavioral dispositions or sustain traditional outlook and behavior, 
independent of the ethnic background or educational level of the individual. 
Underlying this proposition are the theoretical assumptions that “individual 
behavior is influenced not only by individual characteristics but by the 
social context of the individual, both as it is perceived by the individual 
and as an objective situation influencing the possibilities of action,” and 
that “the behavior of an individual is influenced by the proportion of people 
in his environment who are engaged in that form of behavior” (see Barton 
1968, p. 8; 1970, pp. 220-21). 

Studies of contextual effects have documented significant relations be- 
tween community characteristics and racial attitudes (Orbell and Sherrill 
1969), mobility orientations (Blalock 1967), and other types of social be- 
havior (Timms 1971; Greer 1956; Bell 1965). In the Philippines, Qadir 
(1966) observed that adoption of innovations is not just a function of 
personal background but is also affected by the community’s profile. Simi- 
larly, in India, agricultural innovativeness and modernization have been 
found to be influenced by village characteristics more than by individual 
attributes (Saxena 1971; Sandhu and Allen 1974). Theories advanced to 
explain these effects often have been rooted in reference-group theory, em- 
phasizing the existence of a community normative structure as well as 
pressures reinforcing conformity to the group’s norms (Cornelius 1973; 
Barton 1970). A complementary explanation, based on the social interaction 
perspective, suggests that people can be influenced by the community even 
when they are not motivated to conform to its norms, or in some cases 
when they are not aware that such norms exist (see Putnam 1966). In 
such cases, the group influence is mediated by a network of social relation- 
ships with friends, relatives, neighbors, and community leaders (Barton 
1970). The higher the frequency of interaction, the more likely it is that 
this influence will operate. 

With reference to family farm operators in Israel, it is argued here that 
moshav villages with a high level of economic performance and a majority 
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of Occidental residents provide a context that stimulates high performance 
and is perceived by the residents as sanctioning adherence to traditional 
behavior patterns. Thus Oriental operators possessing traditional attributes 
may differ significantly in their attitudes and behavior according to the 
proportion of Occidentals in the village. 

The point of departure for the research reported in this paper is a rec- 
ognition that ethnic groups differ not only in status characteristics and 
individual social background but also in terms of the structure of opportuni- 
ties and the socializing influences to which they are exposed by virtue of 
residence in a particular community. I attempt to demonstrate that the 
ethnic characteristics of the community may be of greater importance in 
explaining income differentials than the individual ethnic attributes or the 
various behavioral predispositions which may be inferred from those at- 
tributes. In doing so I address an important issue in ethnic stratification 
the effect which community context can have in producing or eliminating 
ethnic disparities in income. Specifically, the empirical analysis rests on a 
comprehensive socioeconomic causal model, incorporating factors which 
have been associated in previous research with ethnicity and economic 
production. 

In the following sections I assess the relative effects of individual and 
village ethnicity on economic performance via education and individual 
modernity using data from the 1975 survey of modernity and economic 
performance in Israeli moshavim (Nachmias and Sadan 1977). 


SAMPLE 


Data for this study came from an economic and demographic survey con- 
ducted by the Settlement Department of the Jewish Agency and augmented 
by a complementary survey conducted by the investigators of the Center 
for Agricultural Economic Research. 

During the two-year period (1969-70) the Settlement Department of the 
Jewish Agency collected data on the agency’s entire family farm popula- 
tion, which included 12,446 farms in 208 villages. 

In 1975, a stratified random sample was selected from the agency’s rec- 
ords for 1969-70. It consists of 256 observations distributed as follows: 
Occidentals (44%), Orientals (43%), and native-born persons of Occi- 
dental descent (13% ). An extensive questionnaire was administered to this 
sample during 1975 by trained fieldworkers who assisted the respondents 
in filling out the questionnaires. The information was coded and matched 
with the agency’s data set. For the purpose of the analysis reported here, 
native-born persons were not included in the sample. 
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MEASUREMENTS 
Village Ethnicity 


Respondents were assigned a score according to the percentage of Occi- 
dentals in their village: 1 = more than 70%, 2 = 30%-—70%, and 3 = 
less than 30%. 


Individual Modernity 


Items designed to measure individual modernity? covered the following 
dimensions: religiosity, belief in control over one’s destiny, belief in equality 
between sexes, achievement orientations, kinship ties, and reproductive 
orientation. These dimensions had been identified in previous research as 
effective indicators of modernity (Inkeles 1969; Kah] 1968; Portes 1973). 
Most dimensions included several questions which were either similar to 
those employed in other studies or tapped seemingly relevant dimensions. 

To test the extent to which items selected tap the same basic dimension 
(internal consistency), the items were factor analyzed by the principal- 
component method. The first factor explains 28% of the total variance, a 
result which is comparable with previous studies using the same procedure 
(Kahl 1968; Inkeles 1969; Armer and Youtz 1971; Schnaiberg 1970; 
Portes 1973). Items were eliminated if their loading on the first factor in 
a principal factor solution with iteration was less than .25. The remaining 
items were summed after standardization to construct a composite scale of 
modernism. The resultant scale has a reliability of .77 as defined by the 
coefficient (Heise and Bohrnstedt 1970). 


Schooling 


Schooling is measured as the number of years of formal schooling of the 
operator’s wife.* 


Economic Performance 


Economic performance was measured as the income originated (== value 
added) per man-year. 


3 Recently there have been criticisms of the role of psychological modernity in de- 
termining behaviors considered important for national development (Wallerstein 1976; 
Portes 1976; Cohen and Till 1977). To date, however, there has been little empirical 
evidence to support these critics. The few empirical studies (e.g, Armer and Isaac 
1978) are, at best, tentative. 


4 Females’ formal schooling has been found to be a reliable indicator of the level of 
education of the farming family (Sadan, Nachmias, and Bar-lev 1976). 
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THE MODEL 


In the causal diagram presented in figure 1, economic performance (income) 
‘is used as the dependent variable, individual and village ethnicity are 
exogenous variables, and education and modernity are endogenous variables. 

The following relationships are hypothesized by the model: Individual 
ethnicity has a direct effect on individual modernity, level of schooling, and 
income. It has an indirect effect on income via modernity and schooling. 
Village ethnicity has a direct effect on income and modernity and an indirect 
effect on income mediated by modernity. Both individual modernity and 
schooling affect income directly. 

It is assumed that the correlation between education and village ethnicity 
reflects residual covariation between these variables as a function of the 
significant differences between Occidentals and Orientals in the level of 
schooling. Formal schooling would be affected by the community context 
under regular circumstances. However, the population under study consists 
mainly of immigrants who have been settled in moshav villages as adults. 
For the majority of these farm operators, the level of formal education has 
been set in their country of origin, before immigration to Israel. Thus it 
cannot be assumed that village ethnicity and education are causally related. 
At the same time, the observed correlation between these variables may not 
be completely accounted for by individual ethnicity. Some other factors, 
not included in the system and unrelated to individual ethnicity, may be 
affecting both village ethnicity and education. 

The predominance of traditional attitudes among Orientals and their 
significant impact on the lower level of economic performance has been 
reported in previous studies (Nachmias and Sadan 1977). Similarly, a low 
level of schooling has been characteristic of Orientals in Israel (Nachmias 
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Fic. 1—A model of economic performance. Asterisks indicate that coefficient is less 
than twice its standard error. 
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and Sadan 1977). Schooling has often been identified as the major influence 
on modernity (Kahl 1968; Armer and Youtz 1971; Nachmias and Sadan 
1977) and a reliable predictor of economic performance (Nachmias and 
Sadan 1977). : l 

Village ethnicity has an impact on the formation of new attitudes. Its 
direct effect on individual modernity implies that operators who reside in 
a primarily modern environment will acquire a modern outlook even though 

` they might possess traditional characteristics. 

In figure 1, the arrow from village ethnicity to income indicates the 
effect of the ethnic identity of the village on a host of unmeasured factors 
such as access to capital, access to information, and favorable treatment 
from suppliers and buyers. In this respect, villages with an Occidental ma- 
jority are in a far more advantageous position. The unmeasured factors of 
production are very likely to affect the level of output of the individual 
operators. 

Table 2 presents the correlation matrix for the variables included in the 
analysis. The coefficients are generally strong and show a pattern of rela- 
tionship that was expected. As was found in previous research, individual 
ethnicity, modernity, and education are positively associated with income. 
Similarly, individual ethnicity is positively correlated with modernity and 

- education, and modernity with education. Village ethnicity is similar to 
individual ethnicity in its relationship to income and has a slightly higher 
correlation with modernity. 

More important for our purpose here, however, are the proposed causal 
relations among variables as summarized in figure 1 and table 3. Shown 
first in table 3 are the standardized partial regression coefficients, which 
measure the simultaneous effects of the independent variables on income, 
modernity, and education. Controlling for all relevant independent effects 
shows that the regression coefficients support the theoretical predictions. 
When education and village ethnicity are controlled for, the direct effect of 
individual ethnicity on modernity is negligible compared with the strong 
effect (.33) of village ethnicity. The same holds true for income, on which 


TABLE 2 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR VARIABLES INCLUDED 
IN MODEL OF ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE (Fig. 1)* 











Village 
Variable Ethnicity Education Modernity Income 
Ethnicity.............. .59 -173 .32 .25 
Village ethnicity. : i 47 41 24 
Education...... : pee 31 .30 
Modernity............. INS .24 








* All coefficients significant at the .05 level. 
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' TABLE 3 


DIRECT, INDIRECT, AND TOTAL EFFECTS ON 
EDUCATION, MODERNITY, AND INCOME 

















Dependent and Direct „Indirect Total 
Independent Variables Effect Effect Effect Ri 

Education: : 

Ethnicity............. 44 ah 44 194 
Modernity: 

Ethnicity........ 04 05 .09 008 

Village ethnicity. ...... 33 bes 33 .109 

Education............ 12 sik 12 .014 
Income: 

Ethnicity........ ... —.03 .12 .09 .008 

Village ethnicity : .16 .05 21 044 

Education....... jane 24 .02 .26 .068 

Modernity............ 14 oe 14 020 





village ethnicity has a moderate effect (.16) and individual ethnicity a 
negligible one (—.03). 

These results indicate, as suggested, that the community context is far 
more important in predicting attitudes and economic performance than the 
individual ethnic characteristics of the resident. However, causal interpreta- 
tion of contextual effect can be potentially invalidated because of “selective 
migration” (Himmelstrand 1960; Cornelius 1973), the tendency of indi- 
viduals to seek others with similar traits for formal and informal interaction. 
The basic issue is whether individuals living in a community are influenced 
by its attitudinal and behavioral patterns, or whether they have moved 
there because of the similarity of its attitudes and behavior to their own 
(Tannenbaum and Bachman 1964). 

Such a hypothesis as selective migration, though tentative, is difficult 
to dismiss entirely. Records documenting the exact pattern of settlement 
dating back to the late 1940s and early 1950s could not be secured. More- 
over, while over the years dropout from moshav villages has been con- 
siderable, it has not been systematically documented. Despite these diffi- 
culties, the plausibility of the selective-migration hypothesis is diminished 
considerably for a number of reasons. The first is the nature of the settle- 
ment process in Israeli moshavim. The majority of moshavim were estab- 
lished after independence (1948) by the Land Settlement Department of 
the Jewish Agency. With a mass of new immigrants consisting of the 
survivors of the holocaust as well as refugees from North Africa and 
Middle Eastern countries (Orientals), it became imperative for economic 
as well as security reasons to settle a large number of them in agricultural 
villages (moshavim). The urban sector could not absorb the large number 
of immigrants, and independent farming was not feasible for immigrants 
who were culturally heterogeneous and occupationally untrained (Weller 
1974). Furthermore, the decision to foster moshavim was also based on the 
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necessity of settling the borders and dispersing the population as much as 
possible (Weller 1974). 

The settlement process followed two conflicting orientations. Initially, 
the tendency was to assign groups of immigrants from different ethnic 
groups to the same village in an attempt to accelerate the integration and 
absorption of the immigrants. This policy produced the “mixed” village 
with an ethnically heterogeneous population. After many difficulties with 
this type of village (Nachmias and Sadan, in press) the orientation changed, 
and a policy was developed to settle moshavim with people originating from 
the same countries, thus creating a fairly large number of homogeneous 
villages. 

Under both policies selective migration was quite rare. Most immigrants 
did not choose voluntarily to settle in a particular moshav but were directed 
there by the settlement authorities (Eisenstadt 1967). In fact, the settle- 
ment of immigrants at that period was predominantly an administrative 
process based on the availability of space in newly formed villages, At times, 
the assignment to villages was quite random; immigrants were transported 
from the boat to the moshav on the very day of arrival. Often, when original 
settlers left, new immigrants were sent immediately to take their places 
(Weller 1974). 

A more direct test of the selective-migration hypothesis is the control of 
formal schooling in the regression equations for income and modernity. 
Education is generally regarded as a significant predictor of both modernity 
and income. This is demonstrated in table 3, where the coefficients for 
modernity (.12) and income (.24) range from moderate to strong. How- 
ever, despite the high positive correlation between village ethnicity and 
formal schooling (r = .47), village ethnicity affects both modernity and 
income independent of education. This means that respondents who are 
not educated tend to have a “basic modern outlook” and a “high level of 
performance,” largely because of social interaction with others, many of 
whom are better educated and have modern orientations. 

As a final step in the analysis, the zero-order correlations were decom- 
posed into direct and indirect effects (table 3). Decomposition allows us 
to trace the operation of the independent variables along all possible paths 
and. by simple comparison of the zero order correlation and the total effects, 
to distinguish actual effect parameters from unanalyzed or spurious com- 
ponents of the zero-order associations. 

Table 3 presents the direct, indirect, and total effects for all independent 
variables. The indirect effects represent that portion of the total variation 
which intervenes via education and individual modernity. The table reveals, 
generally, direct effects stronger than indirect ones for all associations except 
for the effect of individual ethnicity on income, which is mediated through 
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For both modernity and income, village ethnicity emerges as an important 
predictor. Its substantial effect on modernity (.33) is especially noteworthy. 
It explains close to 11% of the variance in modernity, compared with only 
about 2% explained by individual ethnicity and education combined. Simi- 
larly, village ethnicity has a strong impact on income (.21), though slightly 
` less than education. Village ethnicity explains 4.4% of the variance in 
income, compared with less than 1% explained by individual ethnicity and 
close to 7% by education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The point of departure for the research reported here has been the hy- 
pothesis that the ethnic composition of a community is of greater importance 
in explaining income and attitude differentials than are an individual’s own 
ethnic attributes. It has been argued that the community characteristics are 
related to a structure of opportunities and a normative climate which may 
produce or eliminate ethnic disparities in income. The analysis, based on 
a socioeconomic causal model, has shown that the ethnic composition of 
the moshav village has a significant impact on individual modernity and 
economic performance, even when formal education is controlled for. This 
compares with a negligible effect of individual ethnicity upon these variables. 

The importance of these findings is that they are not limited to showing 
that moshav villages differ in the rate of labor remuneration, but indicate 
that the location of operators of the same ethnic origin in different villages 
produces changes in their behavior. This points to the community as a 
vital behavior-shaping force and a basis for individual change. The study 
demonstrates that community context is more significant in the process of 
development than is the traditional background of individuals. 

I do not wish to suggest that the model examined in this study is com- 
plete or comprehensive. The focus has been on the relative effectiveness of 
the community’s ethnic characteristics and of individual ethnicity in ex- 
plaining performance and attitudes. However, the study raises a number 
of specific research questions: What kind of experiences or patterns of social 
interaction help to generate and maintain attitudinal and behavioral norms 
in heterogeneous villages? What individual characteristics determine sus- 
ceptibility to the community’s influence? What structural characteristics 
of the community mediate the effect of its ethnic composition on attitudes 
and economic performance? These are the principal questions which future 
studies must address. 

Finally, while I offer the usual disclaimers in regard to the preliminary 
character of these findings, the study offers several fruitful policy leads. 
First, the findings suggest an imporiant role for community planning, espe- 
cially regarding ethnic balance. The ethnically hetergeneous community 
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may, under certain conditions, serve as an agent of rapid social change and 
a behavior-shaping force. 

Second, the research reported in this paper suggests the importance of 
the community in the delivery of a variety of economic and social services. 
If, indeed, government agencies or other community change agents rec- 
* ognize the significance of maximization of community resources, much can 
be learned and applied from the study repcrted here. By providing a struc- 
ture of opportunity, the community may eliminate ethnic disparities in in- 
come without attempting to change individual characteristics. 
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The comments printed in this section are limited to brief critiques of 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. These comments are ex- 
pected to address specific errors or flaws. Comments on articles are 
Not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Authors of 


articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, subject to the 
same length limits. The A/S does not publish commenters’ rebuttals 
to authors’ replies. Longer or less narrowly focused comments on arti- 
cles published in the AJS should be submitted themselves as articles. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE SEATTLE AND DENVER 
INCOME-MAINTENANCE ANALYSIS 


In “Income and Independence Effects on Marital Dissolution” (AJS 84 
{November 1978]: 611-33), Hannan, Tuma, and Groeneveld have re- 
ported on one of the most expensive and extensive experiments ever under- 
taken: the Seattle and Denver Income-Maintenance Experiment. Their 
consideration of the impact on families of providing a guaranteed income 
is of substantial professional and social importance. 

The findings of the experiment received wide public attention during the 
hearings held in Washington, D.C., by Senator Daniel Moynihan (D-N.Y.) 
during November 1978.1 Newspapers carried stories indicating the dangers 
of a guaranteed income because it caused family breakup. Hannan, Tuma, 
and Groeneveld should provide, I believe, a fuller view of that experiment 

. for both the professional and lay publics. Several questions come to mind 
which may help facilitate fuller discussion. i 


1 The Seattle and Denver results were presented by Dr. Robert C. Spiegelman at the 
hearings. He together with Lyle P. Groeneveld and Philip Robins also submitted a 
paper which warns of the marital dissolution effect that might accompany such national 
programs as wage subsidies and guaranteed jobs (Spiegelman, Groeneveld, and Robins 
1978, pp. 16-17). Nowhere in the paper are there data on family environments or re- 
lationships among spouses, nor is there any hint that marital dissolution might lead to 
an improved family environment for children under certain conditions. 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from the 
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Was a formal model regarding family stability built into the design of 
the experiment? More specifically, were only the economic effects of the 
experiment considered as affecting family stability, or were social and psy- 
chological variables considered as well? The idea that a guaranteed income 
has an “independence effect” and an “income effect” is interesting, and the 
mathematical models presented add some validity to the concepts. But the 
approach is limited and incomplete. 

To begin with, while the concept of an “independence effect” is inter- 
esting, it also seems misleading. Substantial difficulties are faced by any 
single parent head of household, monetary matters aside. It is hard to 
imagine many women welcoming this kind of “independence.” Bearing on 
this issue are findings from a survey of several thousand persons in Chicago 
and New York designed by Goodwin and Wilson.? Respondents included 
the following: (1) mothers who head households and are applying for the 
work-training program for welfare recipients, the Work Incentive (WIN) 
Program; (2) mothers who head households and are applying for Unem- 
ployment Insurance (UI); (3) spouses of men who are applying for the 
WIN program; (4) spouses of men who are applying for UI. 
` Table 1 indicates how the women who already head households rate 
that status in comparison with women who are members of families with a 
male head. The table also presents orientations toward the goal of having 
a traditional family. (Differences in ratings of 0.20 points are significant 
at the .05 level of probability.) It is clear that all groups of women greatly 
prefer living in a family with a husband to heading a family themselves. 
While those women who already are heads of households are more accepting 
of that role than women in traditional families, their low ratings indicate 
that it is far from a good way of life. 

If women choose to become single parent heads of families when given a 
minimal guaranteed income, it is not because of the money as such. Rath- 
er, the money creates the option for escape from a marital situation which 


TABLE 1 


MOTHERS’ ORIENTATIONS TOWARD TRADITIONAL 
AND SINGLE-PARENT FAMILIES 








Mean VALUES 








Irems RATED ON A 4-Pornt SCALE RANGING WIN UI WIN UI 
From ‘‘Nor Very Goop Way or Lire” Mothers Mothers Spouses Spouses 
to “Very Goop Way or Lire” (N =663) {N = 187) (N =270) (N=91) 
9. Being a single parent head of family. . 1.84 1.70 1.45 1.53 
13. Having a family where the husband, 
wife, and children live together... ... 3.64 3.67 3.84 3.79 


2 For further information on this study, see Goodwin and Wilson (1978). 
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is punishing to them and probably their children. The underlying causal 
variables are the negative situation. The authors do not deal with this 
possibility. 

In order to make the critique more specific, I refer again to our survey. 
Respondents who were living with a mate were asked to rate the statement, 
“T have seriously thought of leaving my mate in the last few months,” on 
a four-point scale ranging from Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree. Re- 
sponses of WIN spouses are of particular interest because these women 
are in a situation similar to that of the Seattle-Denver experiment spouses; 
namely, if the man leaves they will continue to receive governmental sup- 
port. With those responses regarded as the dependent variable, a regression 
analysis was undertaken. The independent variables included the orienta- 
tions toward family previously mentioned, orientations toward their mates, 
and various demographic characteristics such as earnings on their previ- 
ous job (few were currently employed), liking of previous job, number of 
children, and household income. 

The regression results indicate that six independent variables are signifi- 
cant in accounting for 36% of the variance of scores of WIN spouses on 
the question of leaving their mates. Five of the variables deal with inter- 
personal relations—for example, “Family life would be better if my mate 
worked harder at it.” The other variable is the satisfaction found with 
previous job. The more the woman liked that job, the Jess likely she was to 
think of leaving her mate (pay on the last job was not significant). 

While thinking about leaving one’s mate is not the same as actually 
doing so, there is likely to be a connection. (Our followup interviews will 
test the connection between orientations and actions.) In any case, these 
findings suggest the potential significance of interpersonal relations in ex- 
plaining marital dissolution. 

If this suggestion is correct, concern should focus not only on the impact 
of income on marital dissolution but on how to improve the quality of mari- 
tal situations. The provision of supplementary income to needy families 
should not be discarded merely because of the experimental findings; in- 
stead, provision for helping improve marital situations should be considered 
as an additional aid. 

The authors’ limited concern with substantive family issues occurs again 
in their discussion of results from one-child families. Such families did not 
conform to the “income” and “independence” models (p. 619). Instead of 
trying to interpret such findings (or bring other data to bear on them), 
the authors dismiss them with the observation that the overall predictabil- 
ity of the model is not markedly affected by whether the one-child families 
behave as predicted. It may be that the presence of only one child faces 
parents with a distinctly different social situation from the presence of 
more than one. 
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The limitations I have noted can be seen as indicating an apparent un- 
willingness to ask respondents directly about their feelings and expecta- 
tions regarding life’s contingencies and about their relationships with other ~ 
persons. The limitations of such an approach are revealed further in the 
way the authors handle the comparison between welfare income and income 
from the experiment. 

On pages 614, 619, and 620, the authors make a series of assumptions 
about welfare payments versus guaranteed income payments in order to 
develop a “welfare discount rate” to include in their estimate of the inde- 
pendence effect. It is assumed that welfare carries a stigma, that recipients 
have difficulty in obtaining payments, and that they lack knowledge about 
welfare rules. These assumptions may or may not be accurate. Why not 
have asked the Seattle and Denver participants about these matters? One 
might then have obtained measures which would have led to a more rea- 
sonable way of setting the so-called welfare discount rate. 

In our own study, we found that a feeling of welfare stigma (family and 
friends looking down on one for receiving welfare) was a significant “pre- 
dictor” in a regression equation of the expectation of men on welfare to be 
economically independent next year. The point is that measures of persons’ 
perceptions of situations can be useful in estimating their actions. Without 
such measures, Hannan, Tuma, and Groeneveld are reduced to the inade- 
quate procedure of adopting that discount rate which best predicts the de- 
sired results. In a similar vein, the authors try to estimate what wives think 
they can earn in the labor market (p. 619) without bothering to ask them 
what they think they can earn. 

It is equally noteworthy that the authors do not mention important 
process and outcome variables. Was there more child abuse and wife abuse 
in families that eventually split than in those that did not or those in the 
control group? Were the environments of the families after the split better 
than what they were before even though the families were afterward headed 
by only one parent? How were men and women interpreting the impact 
of the experiment on their own lives and family situations? 

Newspaper reports on the Moynihan hearings implied that family sepa- 
rations were bad and that the government should not support programs 
which encouraged separations. If in fact these splits provided a better fam- 
ily environment for children, that should be stated. Neither that statement 
nor its converse can be made if no data were gathered on the issue, which 
brings me to my last point. 

It is my impression that the fundamental designs of all the income main- 
tenance experiments were created by economists who had little concern 
for the kinds of noneconomic measures mentioned above. The narrowness 
of the research design has led to incomplete findings. The evidence of in- 
creased marital dissolution with a guaranteed income is not accompanied 
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by evidence of what are probably more basic social and psychological rea- 
sons behind the event—pcinting the way toward possibly helping certain 
families remain together—or by evidence of the conditions under which 
marital dissolution is beneficial. 

Hannan, Tuma, and Groeneveld are in a position to comment on whether 
other data were gathered in the Seattle-Denver experiment that elucidate 
family functioning in relation to the family stability findings, or what 
kinds of data should have been or now should be collected from the fam- 
ilies in the experiment. Their insights as noneconomists could lead to better 
research efforts in the future—research that would better illuminate what 
is happening “out there” and hence serve as a better guide to national 
problem solving. 

LEONARD GOODWIN 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
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REPLY TO GOODWIN 


We have published three reports using data from the Seattle-Denver In- 
come-Maintenance Experiment (SIME/DIME) in this Journal (May 
1977, November 1978, January 1979). Each focuses on analytic issues 
that we think should be ccnsidered prior to any attempt to draw implica- 
tions for policy. Since Goodwin’s comment gives heavy emphasis to policy 
matters, we begin by sketching the policy concerns that generated the 
research. 

SIME/DIME, like the three other income-maintenance experiments, 
was designed to provide information about behavioral changes under a 
negative income tax (NIT) program and the effects of such changes on 
program costs. In our experiment, two possible behavioral changes were 
singled out for study: changes in labor supply and in marital status. The 
costs of an NIT program depend directly on both levels of work and the- 
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marital composition of the population. For example, increases in the num- 
ber of families headed by one adult raise the costs to the public of an 
NIT program. 

The attempts to address these questions with nonexperimental data face 
serious problems of determining the tax rates that low-income populations 
actually face. Various public transfer programs (AFDC, Food Stamps, 
Medicare, public housing subsidies, legal aid, unemployment insurance com- 
pensation, etc.) have complex rules of eligibility and tax the benefits of 
other programs in a bewildering manner. The main motivation for the ex- 
periments was the desire to control support levels and tax rates so that we 
could obtain meaningful estimates of structural relationships. 

When the experiments were planned, policymakers and economists 
agreed that an NIT program would decrease labor supply. Moreover, econ- 
omists tended to agree on the mechanisms involved. This consensus is 
reflected in the strong focus on labor supply and in the nature of the design 
of the experiments. In particular, families were assigned randomly to treat- 
ments within a stratification scheme designed to provide maximum infor- 
mation about labor supply responses. 

No one pretended at that time to understand the likely impact of an 
NIT program on marriage. Many sociologists expressed private doubts 
that we would detect any impact. They claimed that a family’s current 
financial situation influences marital stability only slightly and that en- 
. during properties of individuals and marital relations are more important. 

Even those who thought that current financial circumstances affect marital 
stability predicted that experimental effects would be very slight. They 
told us that the typical changes in income in the experiment were too small 
and the length of the experiment was too short for such effects to be de- 
tectable. Also, some sociologists argued that an NIT program would sta- 
bilize marriage; others held that it would increase rates of dissolution. 
Given this dissensus, it made little sense to build a particular model of 
marital response into the assignment scheme. 

Thus we have an experiment in which families with low to moderate 
incomes are assigned to a variety of NIT treatments or to a control group. 
Assignment is random within categories defined by combinations of race- 
ethnicity, marital status, and level of family income. The last restriction 
reflects the underlying emphasis on labor supply. However, we see only 
‘two major problems with using this population for assessing the impacts 
-of an NIT program on rates of making and breaking marriages. First, be- 
cause never-married adults were excluded from the study, we cannot esti- 
mate effects of an NIT program on the rate of first marriages. Second, 
because we did not study high-income families, we cannot estimate NIT 
effects for the whole population. 

Our initial work, summarized in Hannan, Tuma, and Groeneveld (1977), 
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revealed very substantial differences between experimental and control 
groups in the rate of marital dissolution. Moreover, couples with income 
guarantees similar to those in the existing welfare system showed large 
increases in the dissolution rate. Those on programs with the most gener- 
ous guarantees showed a much weaker response. Our second report in this 
Journal (Hannan, Tuma, and Groeneveld 1978) sought to explain this pat- 
tern with a model incorporating three factors: an income effect, an inde- 
pendence effect, and a welfare discount that summarizes nonpecuniary 
differences between an NIT program and existing welfare programs. Our 
third report (Tuma, Hannan, and Groeneveld 1979) explored time varia- 
tions in response. 

Goodwin apparently accepts our basic findings, but finds our focus too 
narrow. He argues that our model is “limited and incomplete.” We never 
intended any encyclopedic treatment of the causes of marital disruption. 
Instead we took as our problem understanding how the experimental treat- 
ments worked. We have tried to model the process by which changes in 
income guarantees and tax rates might affect rates of. dissolution. 

We relied heavily on the logic of experimentation. While never doubting 
that interpersonal relations affect marital stability, we recognized that ran- 
domization produced identical (within probability limits) distributions of 
such causal factors in treatment and control groups. Thus it is not rea- 
sonable to attribute the differences between control and experimental 
groups to initial differences on such factors. 

We have shown that the treatments do affect behavior. We have not yet 
shown that changes in feelings and attitudes precede or accompany these 
behavioral changes. But we flatly dispute that either the importance of the 
findings or the appropriateness of our model depends on such analysis. 

Goodwin concentrates on what our model ignores but does not take the 
trouble to understand the model. This is especially evident in his discussion 
of the independence effect. We argued that, ceteris paribus, improvements 
in the quality of the best alternative to marriage increase the rate of mari- 
tal dissolution. Goodwin mentions the difficulties facing single parents and 
presents yet another illustration that most Americans prefer marriage to 
singleness. In this light, he finds it “hard to imagine many women welcom- 
ing this kind of ‘independence.’” He goes on to argue that the income 
guarantees do not cause dissolutions and that, instead, an unpleasant situ- 
ation in the marriage drives people out. 

Careful readers will have noticed that our model holds that independence 
modifies the base rate of dissolution. Any marriage can be thought of as 
having some base rate given by demographic characteristics (e.g., duration 
of marriage, numbers and ages of children) and by the quality of interper- 
sonal relations in the marriage. A woman’s financial independence, accord- 
ing to our model, weakens or intensifies other effects. Thus an instance of 
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brutality might cause an independent woman to leave her husband but a 
similar incident might not drive away a more dependent woman. The 
various factors we identify combine to produce a rate of dissolution; no 
effects are “more basic” than others. 

Nor does Goodwin understand our discussion of family size interactions. 
We found, not surprisingly, that income and independence effects depend 
on family size. In the interest of using our large but not enormous sample 
efficiently, we wished to pool all observations and parameterize the family 
size interactions. The set of interactions we used fits reasonably well over- 
all, but the effect has the wrong sign for families with one child. Before 
exploring more complicated ways in which these effects depend on family 
size, we performed a likelihood ratio test of the model against a more 
constrained alternative in which the effect has the same sign for all family 
sizes. This test indicated that we could not reject the more constrained 
model. If this test had produced different results, we would certainly have 
gone in directions advocated by Goodwin. 

We turn next to the question of what other data might be used to study 
the impact of the experiment on marriage and the family. The experiment 
did not ignore subjective data. We have records at several points in time 
of marital satisfaction, conflict, role differentiation, patterns of leisure ac- 
tivities, etc. We intend to report the effects of the experiment on such 
measures and to use them in explicating our main findings. We have not 
used them in our early studies of marital dissolution for one reason: most 
such data were collected during the experiment and thus may already re- 
` flect experimental responses. 

Some measures of subjective variables were gathered at the beginning of 
the experiment in Denver. Thus if we wish to restrict ourselves to the 
Denver sample, we can use preexperimental measures of marital satisfac- 
tion, for example. We find that satisfaction does indeed have a significant 

_ effect on the rate of marital dissolution. Moreover, income effects are 
weaker and independence effects are stronger for couples who report dis- 
satisfaction with their marriage. These results make good sense and accord 
with: the spirit of our model. Nothing in these findings leads us to qualify 
the interpretations and conclusions in our published report. Then why not 
focus on the Denver sample? The problem is sample size. In any study of 
rare events, like marital dissolution, it is crucial to use large samples. If 
we restrict attention to Denver, standard errors of estimates increase. For 
example, we find that the interactions of marital satisfaction with experi- 
mental treatments (either support levels or income and independence ef- 
fects) are not statistically significant even at the .10 level. Thus we judge 
that we will learn most by beginning with analysis of the entire sample and 
postponing the use of data on the quality of marital relations. 
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We are sympathetic to Goodwin’s urging that we employ data on re- 
spondents’ understandings. We wish we had attempted to measure welfare 
discounts at the beginning of the experiment. Unfortunately, we did not 
realize the importance of this issue to marital stability at that time (nor 
did anyone else as far as we can determine). Thus we must use indirect 
methods to estimate welfare discounts. 

Finally, Goodwin expresses his dismay at the conclusions drawn by the 
press from the presentation of some of our findings to Senator Moynihan’s 
subcommittee. We infer that Goodwin thinks that we have presented an 
unbalanced view of the problem in reporting an increase in the rate of 
dissolution of marriages without providing evidence on the costs or benefits 
of such dissolutions to family members. 

Surely the calculation of such costs and benefits depends on value judg- 
ments. Some view as undesirable almost any dissolution in a family with 
young children. Others believe that at least the adults involved know their 
best interests and act accordingly. If so, one may argue that the quality of 
life improves for all involved. (See the interviews reported in the New 
York Times [February 5, 1979] for some such testimony.) We doubt that 
empirical findings will alter value judgments concerning these issues. For 
one thing, the issues have many dimensions. Individuals may argue in dif- 
ferent directions on different dimensions. For example, Goodwin at one 
point stresses the hardships faced by divorced women and at another point 
suggests that some women may be better off to end their current marriages. 
Is dissolution a good thing? Such a question does not merit any simplistic 
answers. Our continuing research may shed some light on the various fac- 
tual questions involved in judging the costs and benefits of. dissolution. 
In no sense, however, will such findings settle the larger moral and political 
questions, 

Micuart T. HANNAN and Nancy BRANDON TUMA 
Stanford University 34 

LYLE P. GROENEVELD 
SRI International 
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COMMENTS ON LOGAN’S “GROWTH, POLITICS, AND THE 
STRATIFICATION OF PLACES”! 


John R. Logan’s recent article (AJS 84 [September 1978]: 404-16) pro- 
vides an excellent statement of a position that has received increasing at- 
tention in the sociological literature. The proponents of this position assert 
that traditional stratification research, with its emphasis on individual and 
family background characteristics, presents a limited view of the status 
attainment process. Rather, they argue, factors beyond the control of indi- 
viduals are major determinants of individual economic success or failure. 
Such factors as the community’s growth rate and its industrial structure 
have been suggested as key factors in the status attainment process (Mo- 
lotch 1976; Spilerman and Habib 1976). This body of literature provides 
a link between the human ecology of the Chicago School, traditionally con- 
cerned with the structure and dynamics of place, and the vast literature on 
stratification with its individual level orientation. It can be hoped that the 
end result of this synthesis will be an understanding of the way in which 
the stratification of places is translated into the stratification of residents 
of these places. Logan’s essay does much to promote this synthesis. 

Despite its generally high quality, however, it neglects two major points: 
(1) the consequences that different sources of growth have on the stratifi- 
cation of places, and (2) the changes in the appropriate units of analysis 
according to changes in the economy and technology. 

With regard to the first point, Logan argues that “at every geographic 
level the competition of places affects the pattern of development and dif- 
ferentiation of the human community. Spatial differentiation does in prac- 
tice imply inequalities among places, and thereby advantages and disad- 
vantages to the persons and organizations whose fortunes are linked to 
specific places” (1978, p. 414). What needs to be added is that the nature 
of this differentiation is likely to be a critical determinant of whether the 
population of a community is at a relative advantage or disadvantage. 
Growth in population without concurrent expansion of the economic base 
may have negative consequences for the population that do not accom- 
pany other forms of growth. While population growth on the national and 
regional level is typically a result of economic growth, this may not be 
the case for metropolitan areas or communities within metropolises. Both 
Logan (1976) and Harvey Molotch (1976) have argued that cities in- 
volved in planning growth strategy often place a higher priority on busi- 
ness growth than on population growth. This is because business expan- 
sion, unlike population growth, adds to the tax base but places few de- 


1I am grateful to Janet Griffith and Robert Gandossy for their helpful comments. 
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mands on services. In industrially expanding areas, land prices rise so rap- 
idly that low-income workers, who are attracted to the metropolitan area 
by jobs or who already live there, may not be able to afford to live close 
to employment opportunities. Rather, Logan suggests, this segment of the 
work force may be forced to move to areas already financially strained by 
low industrial growth. The result in such areas is population growth un- 
accompanied by economic growth. 

The question that arises therefore is: What is the effect on occupational 
mobility of living in an area that is economically stagnant or declining? 
This question relates primarily to low-income workers, since the more 
affluent can afford to commute to jobs within the metropolitan area and 
typically opt to live in nonindustrial settings. Research on journey-to-work 
patterns shows that low income is a powerful deterrent to long distance 
daily travel, despite advances in transportation technology (Carroll 1949; 
Duncan 1956; Hoover and Vernon 1962; Kain 1962; Taaffe, Garner, and 
Yeates 1963; Wheeler 1968.)? Moving to a more economically favored 
area is not a likely alternative for many low-income workers because of 
high housing costs in such areas, home ownership in their present neigh- 
borhood, or dependence on nearby informal support networks for a variety 
of essential services. Thus, residents of economically stagnant areas often 
suffer a double burden—no growth in easily accessible jobs and difficulty 
in looking elsewhere.® This is likely to be the case both in central cities 
of large metropolitan areas, which are notorious for their social and fiscal 
problems, and in some older suburbs that are rapidly developing into slums. 

In his article, Logan briefly addresses the notion of place as a stratifi- 
cation variable (1978, pp. 407-8). However, this point requires far greater 
specification than he offers. For example, do all types of differentiation of 
places have an impact on social stratification? If not, which are most likely 
to affect stratification? What is the role of migration in mitigating the 
effects of the inequality of places on individual economic opportunities? 
These and related issues will have to be more clearly specified conceptually 
prior to the empirical testing so sorely needed in this area.4 


2 It should be noted that most advances in transportation technology benefit automo- 
bile transportation—a luxury which many poor workers cannot afford. 


8 See Hershberg et al. (1979) for a discussion of the effect of the structural changes of 
cities over the past century on black occupational mobility. The authors argue that 
the loss of manufacturing jobs in large, old cities is one of the major reasons for con- 
tinued poverty among blacks. Conversely, the concentration of low-skilled jobs in cities 
was a major impetus to upward mobility for white newcomers to the city at the turn 
of the century. 

4 An excellent study which utilizes place as a stratification variable is by Spilerman 
and Habib (1976). This study demonstrates that the industrial structure of new Israeli 
towns is an important determinant of the industrial and occupational distribution of 
immigrants of differing ethnic origins. It suggests that the industrial differentiation of 
places reinforces social stratification. e 
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Turning now to the second weakness of the paper, Logan’s argument 
could be strengthened by a recognition of changes over time in the appro- 
priate units of analysis in the stratification of places. He asserts that “‘in- 
terests of place are commonly aggregated according to the territorial 
boundaries of politically defined places” (1978, p. 408). While this is true 
in many instances, it is not always the case. For example, in the 19th 
century, prior to the development of advanced forms of commuter transit 
and communication, the city was a series of separate labor markets (Green- 
berg 1977). Neighborhoods within the same political unit (the city) some- 
times competed against each other for commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, streetcar lines, or housing construction. Even today, sections within 
cities have been known to battle one another seeking to prevent the con- 
struction of low-cost or public housing. At another level, regions within the 
United States have traditionally competed against each other for economic 
development and federal dollars. Until the last decade, the competition 
was weighted heavily in favor of the northeast and north-central regions 
and later, the West. More recently the South and Southwest seem to have 
gained the advantage, at least for the present. Though the “Sunbelt” is 
not a politically integrated unit, state governors, representatives, and sena- 
tors have informally banded together into a pressure group. Northern poli- 
ticians have done the same in response. Thus, by equating place with 
political entity, Logan limits the generalizability of his thesis in both a 
conceptual and a historical sense. 

Despite these limitations, Logan’s paper remains a valuable contribution 
to an emerging and important literature. The comments above are intended 
to specify and to refine Logan’s thesis. The central question that remains 
to be answered is, How does the structural differentiation of places affect 
the life chances of their population? Despite some empirical beginnings, 
this question awaits a definitive answer. 

STEPHANIE W. GREENBERG 


Center for the Study of Social Behavior, Research Triangle Institute 
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REPLY TO GREENBERG 


Greenberg’s comments, though cast as critique, do not reveal any sub- 
stantial disagreement with my argument. Therefore my main purpose in 
this reply will be to focus attention on the broader question of why it is 
useful to link stratification theory to theories of the structure and dynam- 
ics of place. 


Place Boundaries 


Greenberg points out that place-based interests are not necessarily defined 
by political boundaries, and that the relevant geographic units are variable. 
Within the tradition of human ecology it became important to identify sys- 
tems of places according to the “natural areas” created by the operation 
of a free-market economy. Ecologists explicitly rejected the relevance of 
political boundaries to territorial differentiation but were nonetheless acute- 
ly aware of the historical changes in the scale of urban systems, examining 
the then-recent emergence of the metropolis as a highly integrated economy, 
and anticipating the eventual parallel integration of national and interna- 
tional systems. In my critique of this tradition I argued that place bound- 
aries create or coincide with communality of interest often enough, and 
that lécal government is useful enough as a mechanism of interest repre- 
sentation, so that these boundaries do make a difference. And whether place 
boundaries are defined by natural markets or administrative action, they 
do commonly structure collective action. In this light my emphasis on po- 
litical boundaries is not a weakness of the essay, but a response to their 
neglect in urban research. 

With this point made, we can turn to the question of how collective 
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action is affected by whether or not it can be channeled through local gov- 
ernmental units. For example, it would be interesting to compare intralocal 
conflicts within cities with weak and strong ward structures (using such 
indicators as district vs. citywide election of council members, or the rela- 
tive power of mayor and city council). Or, taking the question a step fur- 
ther, we might ask how the mode of articulation of local interests has been 
affected by the historical transfer of power from Congress, whose members 
respond to limited local constituencies, to the executive branch, which does 
not. 


Place and Social Mobility 


Greenberg establishes that the nature of a community’s development de- 
termines the set of advantages and disadvantages shared by residents. I am 
puzzled that she believes that I have neglected this fact, which is at the 
heart of my essay; I do agree that we are far from knowing precisely 
how particular development patterns affect various categories of residents. 
The existence of some effect of place on mobility has long been suspected 
and is explicitly discussed in Blau and Duncan’s (1967, p. 243) study of 
stratification in the United States. In the best research to date, Semyonov 
(1978) has shown that residential segregation in Israel has contributed to 
class divisions between Jews and Arabs net of individual background dif- 
ferences, and that within the Jewish population status attainment is sig- 
nificantly affected by the size, median age, and distance from major popu- 
lation centers of one’s community of residence (see also Spilerman and 
Habib 1976). Other studies (Curtiss and Jackson 1977; Hauser and Feath- 
erman 1977) have analyzed the relation between mobility and city size. 
But these are minor exceptions compared to the potential for such research. 

I believe that theory and research on the impact of place on mobility 
should be tied to models of the growth process itself because the two inter- 
act closely. There are multiple potential patterns of differentiation, and 
the implications of each for individual mobility depend in part on the dis- 
tributive impact of the tax structures and expenditure policies of local and 
national governments. (For example, residence in a central city ghetto is 
more disadvantageous in the postwar period when new industrial employ- 
ment is suburbanizing, than it was earlier in the century, and doubly dis- 
advantageous if public services in the ghetto decline due to deterioration 
of the tax base.) But at the same time I have argued the converse causal 
path: the likely impact of growth patterns on individual residents, medi- 
ated by fiscal structure, is a source of collective action to affect growth. 
We will better interpret the processes of both individual and community 
stratification if we keep this interaction in focus, seeking to define particu- 
lar historical patterns of stratification of places, their causes and conse- 
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quences; recognizing that persons are affected by them not only as passive 
subjects but also as individual and collective actors; and paying attention 
to the role of political institutions and the state. 


Status Attainment versus Stratification 


Greenberg recognizes the goal of linking stratification theory to theories of 
urban and regional development, toward which my essay was intended to 
contribute. However, she presents the purpose of such a synthesis as “an 
understanding of the way in which the stratification of places is translated 
into the stratification of residents of these places.” My purpose is broader, 
and indeed I am more interested in the processes of development and in 
the relation between the stratification of places and political action than 
in individual status attainment. Of course there are important processes 
of individual competition for social status in which individual and family 
background characteristics as well as local opportunity structures act as 
significant constraints. Much can be done with this model, just as the 
ecologists had considerable success modeling urban development as a mi- 
croeconomic competition for location. But a microlevel approach is un- 
necessarily limiting for both stratification research and urban sociology. 
There are, for example, many possibilities of theoretical development 
in an approach which analyzes urban and regional development within the 
context of class relations at the national (and sometimes international) 
level (see Harvey 1973; Castells 1977). The stratification of places can be 
understood as the outcome of conflicts over the location of capital invest- 
ment for productive enterprises and housing, in which at least the follow- 
ing elements are at stake. First, segregation of social classes and business 
investments generates a net flow of resources to corporate organizations by 
sheltering productive capital from public service costs (or the costs of re- 
production of labor) and by creating artificially high (or monopoly) rents 
for some social groups. Second, residents’ responses to this process are 
channeled into defensive measures to exclude subordinate social groups 
and to compete for new capital investments, often by subsidizing the costs 
of doing business. This situation works to the special advantage of those 
corporate organizations and financial institutions whose capital is relative- 
ly mobile, especially to the extent that public infrastructural expenditures 
can be made to follow the direction of their investment decisions. However, 
corporate organizations with local interests (those whose capital is rela- 
tively immobile at least in the short run) work in coalition with other local 
organizations and through municipal and county government, state legis- 
lators, and congressmen, to orient public policies to protect the locality. 
Within this system individual status attainment is relevant but only part 
of a story which involves social classes, national and local capital, the 
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state, and the stratification of places. And while attempts to elaborate a 
theory of urban political economy are still only tentative, this is the direc- 
tion in which I believe the most will be gained from the synthesis of strati- 
fication and the dynamics of place. 

Joun R. Locan 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 
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ON KIM’S “MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF 
ORDINAL VARIABLES” 


Kim’s article (AJS 81 [September 1975]: 261-98) is a valuable summary 
and extension of the justifications of and the problems inherent in two 
different multivariate strategies employed to analyze ordinal data. How- 
ever, the discussion of the stability of Pearson’s r under monotonic random 
transformations (MRT) is flawed by a technical error.* This flaw involves 
Kim’s use of the following formula from a paper by Stuart (1954) (for- 
mula [12] in his article): 


n —1\ir 
c = (455 xC (1) 


where C, is the expected value of Pearson’s r, n is the number of ranks, 
and C is a constant (C = 1.0 for MRT). Kim argues that this formula 
can be used to calculate the expected value of the correlation between 





11I use the term “monotonic random transformations” (as does Kim, p. 282) to indicate 
monotonic transformations of the type utilized by Labovitz (1970). 
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ordinal measures for which equidistant scoring (EDS) is used and MRT 
of those measures.2 If Kim is correct, not only does this procedure avoid 
the tedious simulations employed by Labovitz, but also the results are not 
subject to sampling errors. More important, the formula can be used to de- 
termine the effects of the number of ranks on the correlation between EDS 
and MRT of those scores. This makes it possible to determine how strongly 
MRT of the type described by Labovitz affect the value of Pearson’s r 
when the number of ranks (n) is small. This information can then be uti- 
lized to decide whether the procedure used by Labovitz (1970) provides 
a justification for the use of Pearson’s 7 with ordinal data when x is small. 

The problem in all of the above (in spite of Kim’s claims) is that for- 
mula (1) is not appropriate for determining the expected value of the cor- 
relation between EDS and MRT scores. To support this claim, I first ex- 
amine the value of C, (the expected value of Pearson’s 7) when there are 
only two ranks. With two ranks the correlation between EDS and 
MRT is always 1.00. That is, the value of Pearson's r between the rank 
values 1 and 2 and any monotonic transformation of these ranks is 1.00. 
Formula (1), however, indicates that the expected value of Pearson’s r 
with two ranks is .577: = [(2 — 1) / (2 + 1]! X 1. When n = 3 
the expected value is .707: = [(3 — 1) / (3 + 1)]3 X 1. This is clearly 
not the case, since even the extreme monotonic transformation of ranks 
from 1, 2, 3 to 1; 9,999; 10,000 produces a Pearson’s r of .866. 

I am now engaged in a simulation study of the effects of # on the cor- 
relation between EDS systems and MRT. The simulation procedures used 
are the same as those employed by Labovitz (1970). Preliminary results 
show that the average correlation (7) between EDS and MRT is quite 
high even when n is small. For example, 7 œ .952, when » = 3. 

Furthermore, the results indicate that the average correlation between 
EDS and MRT is not a monotonically increasing function of n, but that 
it is lowest when n = 4 (Fœ .947) or 5 (7 œ .950), and from that point 
on increases with ».* 

ROBERT M. O'BRIEN 
California State College, San Bernardino 
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2 Equidistant scoring refers to scoring systems in which the numbers assigned to rank 
order categories are equally spaced, e.g., ranking 10 occupations in terms of status using 
the numbers 1, 2, 3,..., 10. 


3 Kim has been invited to reply to this comment.—Ep. 
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Critique of Stammler. By Max Weber. Translated by Guy Oakes. New 
York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. viii++184. $12.95. 


Wolfgang J. Mommsen 
German Historical Institute, London 


The importance of Max Weber’s methodological writings is no longer in dis- 
pute. At a time when the social sciences are searching for a new theoretical 
foundation which would go beyond the position of logical positivism, We- 
ber’s theoretical work has regained considerable interest. In view of this, it 
is to be welcomed that the Free Press has made available to English readers 
Weber’s essay on Rudolf Stammler’s Refutation of the Materialist Concep- 
tion of History (published in 1902). The Critique of Stammler is actually 
a lengthy and detailed review of the second edition of Stammler’s Wirtschaft 
und Recht nach der materialistischen Geschichtserfassung: Eine Sozial- 
philosophische Untersuchung. It has been translated and edited by Guy 
Oakes in a careful and circumspect manner. This very difficult text, which 
was never completed, was published in two installments in the Archiv für 
Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik in 1907, and a further segment based 
on notes found among Weber’s papers was published by Marianne Weber 
only after his death. It makes difficult reading, not only because Weber’s 
prose is anything but simple, but also because it ought to be read alongside 
Stammler’s book, which is quoted continually. 

Guy Oakes has added to the edition a short but highly informative in- 
troduction in which he gives all the necessary information about the origins 
of the text. Relying largely on Friedrich Tenbruck’s interpretation of We- 
ber’s early intellectual development, Oakes illuminates the scholarly context 
in which this text was written—namely, the debate between historicism 
on the one hand and theoretical social science on the other, in which Weber 
was passionately involved. Oakes points out why, although Weber disso- 
ciated himself from the historicist tradition, empathy (Verstehen) as well 
as “meaning” (Sinn) nonetheless became central to his notion of social 
science as a discipline. Weber emphasized the essential role of empirical 
research by means of applying theoretical knowledge to social reality, but 
at the same time he believed that social science had to pay attention to 
those aspects that appeared significant from a meaningful point of view 
and, for that matter, had to be interpretative rather than describing reality 
according to presumably “objective” teleological or substantive laws deter- 
mining the historical process. Social processes have to be analyzed and 
assessed not in the same way as objective processes in the sciences, but 
by taking into consideration their relevance for the individual involved. 


Permission to reprint a book review printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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Therefore, the assessment of their subjective value positions, as well as 
expectations, must be an essential element of research. Perhaps Oakes is 
overdoing things a little in saying that Weber’s Critique of Stammler is 
focused on the so-called Verstehen thesis. Nonetheless, it is correct to say 
that the essay on Stammler’s Refutation of the Materialist Conception of 
History (this is a more correct rendering of the title than the one chosen 
by the editor) may be considered an important halfway position on the 
path which eventually led Weber to develop his “interpretive sociology” 
as presented in Economy and Society. 

This lengthy and, at least at first sight, rather clumsy essay was the 
by-product of Max Weber’s desire to clarify his own methodological position 
at a critical juncture in the development of his sociology. In his famous 
. essay entitled “The Objectivity of the Social Sciences” and in his essay on 
Eduard Meyer, he had worked out a methodological position of his own 
that combined Heinrich Rickert’s neo-Kantian approach with the notion 
of a value-neutral, however value-orientated, form of sociology that con- 
structed ideal types in order to work out a combination of empirical social 
research and a meaningful interpretation of particular segments of social 
reality, and that allowed for pointing out their significance in view of certain 
ultimate values, without plunging into bland value judgments. In view of 
the advances made in philosophy and epistemology since the 1890s, Weber 
considered the publication of a new edition of Stammler’s widely read book 
(published for the first time in 1884) without paying any attention to 
these new developments almost outrageous. Indeed, he considered the book 
an obstacle to his own work. Hence the devastating, even debunking, criti- 
cism to which he subjected it. Although he conceded that he did not want 
to deny that the book had its strong points, he in fact polemicized against 
it in almost offensive terms. He kept repeating that Stammler’s line of 
reasoning not only lacked clarity, but was deliberately unclear in order to 
conceal a great many logical contradictions as well as plainly false 
statements. 

Weber objected violently to Stammler’s thesis that social life can be 
subjected to social scientific scrutiny only inasmuch as and because it is 
regulated throughout by a set of fundamental norms which can be discerned 
primarily in the legal system. To put it another way, Stammler argued that 
social reality must be considered a teleological process which is guided and 
determined by objective principles of a spiritual sort-—and not by modes 
of production or by any other dominant set of nonspiritual factors. Max 
Weber considered this thesis a retrogression that negated all the positive 
results of more recent theoretical research. Furthermore, he feared that it 
was likely to have a negative influence on the development of social science 
as a modern scholarly discipline in its own right. In a way, by trampling 
Stammler into the ground, Weber freed himself from the last vestiges of a 
methodological approach that used juridical concepts and theories in order 
to explain social reality. 

Most strongly, and throughcut his critique, Max Weber objected to the 
confusion of the spheres of being (Seiendes) and of norms (Sein-Sollendes) 
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which he observed again and again in Stammler’s book on different levels 
and in different ways. The painstaking demonstration of the fallacies in 
Stammler’s reasoning served above all one purpose, namely, to destroy this 
particular type of teleological reconstruction of social reality, which in fact 
could be described as a curious crossbreed of idealistic and naturalistic in- 
terpretations of the social process. Weber not only found Stammnler’s rea- 
soning wanting, but he also thought that Stammler’s attempt to prove his 
point by employing a neo-Kantian argumentation completely mistaken; 
moreover, he considered that neo-Kantianism had been grossly misused to 
prove a position that was little better than thin air. 

Against this mixture of a holistic reconstruction of history, a philosophy 
of Jaw, and a naturalist spiritualism, Weber set his own position. It need 
not be pointed out at length that Weber was always radically opposed to 
holistic constructions of the historical process. He took an essentially plu- 
ralistic view of reality, that is, that social reality cannot be observed other- 
wise than from particular viewpoints, and from particular perspectives, but 
never in its entirety. Furthermore, Weber passionately objected to the kind 
of dichotomy between natural and social science that Stammler suggested; 
while he saw important differences between both spheres of scholarly re- 
search, any position that claimed that there were insurmountable fences 
between them was absolutely unpalatable to him. Above all, Stammler’s 
teleological construction of social reality tended to leave aside entirely the 
essential fact that the inquiry into the subjective meaning which individuals 
or particular groups associate with particular social phenomena must be an 
essential prerequisite from which all meaningful social research has to 
start. His debunking criticism of Stammler’s views in fact helped Weber to 
develop further his own position, which argued a sophisticated combination 
of theoretical knowledge and empirical research on the one hand and mean- 
ingful interpretation in the light of ultimate values on the other. 

The translation of Max Weber’s essay on Stammler’s Refutation of the 
Materialist Conception of History must be considered a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It should be realized that producing a readable translation of this 
text has been a monumental task, given the fact that Weber’s own reasoning 
is difficult and sometimes rather obscure. The present edition will enable 
English and American scholars who are not fluent in the German language 
to understand more clearly this text which marks an important stage in the 
development of Weber’s thought. 


Scientific Elite: Nobel Laureates in the United States. By Harriet Zucker- 
man. New York: Free Press, 1977. Pp. 225. $14.95. 


Barbara Rosenblum 
Stanford University 


Most occupations celebrate their best through some ceremonial ritual that 
involves the bestowal of rewards, both material and symbolic. Scientists, 
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too, honor their best and regard, among several elite awards, the Nobel 
Prize as the créme de la créme. For many, it is the only show in town. 

Because the Nobel Prize is a fixture in world culture, the subject is in- 
trinsically interesting not only to students of stratification but to almost 
everybody. After all, did they not make a movie out of Irving Wallace’s 
The Prize, a piece of pop pulp about the Stockholm ceremonies? We want 
to glean the formulae for success, to hear science gossip, and to hear celeb- 
rity success stories. Thus, Harriet Zuckerman’s book, Scientific Elite, has 
a head start on most sociological studies: the subject is terrifically interest- 
ing, and she can assume an eager and interested audience. 

The study Zuckerman delivers is not a gossipy one but a serious and 
solid piece of work on stratification in science. Although the book began as 
her thesis, the published version is a mature study which has benefited from 
Zuckerman’s additional research in the sociology of science during the in- 
tervening years. 

Scientific Elite consists of eight chapters and several very useful ap- 
pendices; each chapter covers a different aspect of the institution of the 
Nobel Prize. In one chapter, we are treated to a wonderful discussion of 
the social origins of Nobel Prize winners. Using careful controls and well- 
reasoned arguments, Zuckerman presents data to show that the accumulation 
of advantage operates just as much in science as in the rest of the world. She 
rapidly disabuses us of the myth of the scientist with humble beginnings 
whose brilliance was recognized and rewarded early. Quite the contrary. 
The data show that it pays to be a WASP, go to an elite school, and have 
a scientist or physician for a father. For Jews, the case is different. Most 
Jews who win Nobel Prizes come from a working-class background. It is 
interesting that religious and class differences among Nobel Prize winners 
disappear once the young scientist enters a Nobel shop (or a Nobel-to-be 
shop) at an elite institution. The prestige of a university, therefore, is a 
major determinant of the shape of the young scientist’s career, including 
the probability of winning prizes. 

Once in an elite institution, the future laureate enters into a master- 
apprentice relationship, usually with a previous Nobel winner or laureate- 
to-be, drawn from the pool of Nobel candidates known as the forty-first 
chair. By reporting lineages of this sort, Zuckerman shows how laureates 
beget laureates through the complex interplay between self-selection and 
institutional selection and recognition. Thus, the best and the brightest tend 
to concentrate at a few high-prestige elite institutions.. 

A less interesting chapter looks at laureates’ academic careers to discover 
whether we can spot potential laureates early on by such indicators as 
early promotion and tenure. Zuckerman also examines the effects of the 
Nobel Prize on the career. Usually, these effects are minimal; the laureate 
receives the prize at mid-career, has already secured a warm niche in a 
fine university, and does not wish to move to a different situation, even. 
though attractions may be greater elsewhere. 

In sum, Scientific Elite painstakingly documents the social yiractaral 
arrangements that help create and perpetuate the “them that got, gets” 
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principle, also known as “the accumulation of advantage” (Zuckerman) 
or the Matthew Effect (Robert Merton, “The Matthew Effect in Science,” 
Science 159 [1968]: 56-63), among other terms. She successfully com- 
municates to the reader the complexity of the interaction between individual 
and collective forces. Although the basic message is, at times, overly argued 
and overly embellished with inessential details, the book is nonetheless well 
organized, well designed, and laced with many interesting anecdotal ac- 
counts and historical examples. I particularly enjoyed reading about the 
history of the Nobel Prize. Another especially exciting part concerns what 
Zuckerman calls “evocative environments,” that is, a particular social 
atmosphere that ‘can be said to generate and support creative work. The 
book is an example of good empirical social science: there are no ungrounded 
assertions and each claim is well documented. Even though I think there 
is an overreliance in general on citation analysis, Zuckerman handles it 
very well. Measuring social influence is difficult enough, and citation 
analysis is not without many problems. However, she is appropriately cau- 
tious and does not make unwarranted jumps from one measure of influ- 
ence (i.e., citations) to another (i.e., number of students). Zuckerman 
remains consistently sensitive to the multidimensionality of social influence. 
Scientific Elite adds to the literature on invisible colleges and the analysis 
of scientific circles. It also lays the groundwork for comparative studies 
in other domains, such as film (Oscars) or sport (Olympic medals) or 
literature (National Book Awards). 

At the same time that Scientific Elite deserves praise for elaborating a 
functionalist approach in research into the reward structure of science (be- 
gun by Merton around 20 years ago), this virtue is also the basis for serious 
criticism. Now, “functionalism” is not a dirty word; the functionalist per- 
spective has generated a number of very interesting questions and has the 
potential for casting a critical eve on social phenomena. But Zuckerman’s 
functionalism is not balanced: she sees and emphasizes the positive aspects 
of the institution much more than the data seem to warrant. In fact, 
Zuckerman adheres to her type of functionalism in an orthodox and rigid 
way, even when the data suggest that alternative interpretations may be 
more plausible. 

For example, she has produced a number of interesting facts: (1) many 
areas of scientific achievement are neglected because of the narrow defini- 
tions and boundaries recognized by the Nobel selection committee; (2) a 
scientist’s productivity decreases following receipt of the Nobel Prize; (3) 
many collaborative research relationships break up after one partner re- 
ceives the Nobel Prize; (4) bitterness, rivalries, and petty jealousies may 
occur following receipt of the prize; (5) the recipient sometimes disagrees 
with the Nobel selection committee with regard to what part of his work 
is the most significant and therefore deserving of the prize; and (6) some 
scientists report that their awareness of the Nobel Prize increases their 
competitiveness. From these data, one might infer that the Nobel Prize is 
not all it is cracked up to be. Yet Zuckerman concludes (p. 248), “From 
all this, it appears that the Nobel Prize as an institution gets high marks 
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in its effort to identify good science and to honor good scientists.” Hor 
does Zuckerman reconcile the inconsistencies between her data and he 
conclusions? One way is that she accepts a very narrow definition of “works 
well,” as illustrated in the above quotation. A second way is that she takes 
scientists’ judgments, particularly those of Nobel laureates, as her criterion 
when evaluating how well the institution of the Nobel Prize functions. Thus, 
in her view, the institution functions well because there is agreement be- 
tween scientists’ opinions of who deserves the Nobel Prize and who actually 
gets it. 

There are at least two problems with this approach. In the first place, 
if the sociological researcher relies on insiders’ opinions to determine how 
well the institution works, all the other objective data (some enumerated 
above) that could possibly disconfirm the conclusion must be disregarded. 
Zuckerman has the data and they are wonderful stuff, but they were not 
given sufficient weight in the final evaluation. A second problem is that 
Zuckerman’s own data show that, at any given time, scientists judge that 
several research teams are equally talented, make equally important con- 
tributions, and are equally likely to receive the Nobel Prize. Thus, the 
data show less agreement among scientists than is warranted by the con- 
clusion, even if one were to use the narrow criterion of agreement as the 
basis for evaluating the institution. 

In fact, one can use Zuckerman’s data to show dysfunctions and strains 
which suggest that the Nobel Prize is an institution that (1) perpetuates 
the domination of oligarchically organized elite centers of power; (2) re- 
wards methodological contributions and technical innovations rather than 
theoretical science; (3) restricts the range of scientific inquiry, inducing 
conformity among scientists by channeling them to work on types of prob- 
lems thought to be awardable; (4) perpetuates a system of sex stratifica- 
tion; (5) perpetuates a system of domination of scientific knowledge by a 
few countries in the world, countries which are white, Western, and capi- 
talist; and (6) generates, legitimates, and validates competition, secrecy, 
envy, snooping, jealousy, and bitterness. No wonder scientists themselves 
report ambivalence toward the prize! 

For Zuckerman not to give proper weight to these dysfunctions, strains, 
and contradictions in her analysis suggests that her brand of functionalism 
is Pollyannaish and uncritical. Somehow, for whatever reasons, a sharp 
and critical edge is missing in this work. The critical eye with which the 
inquiry was initially framed was not sustained in the analysis or in the 
questions she posed to Nobel Prize winners. On reading the appendix en- 
titled ‘Interviewing an Ultra-Elite,” in addition to reading the interview 
excerpts in the book, one senses that she was very much in awe of her 
respondents, did not question their authority, was reluctant to probe sensi- 
tive issues, and got caugh? up with their celebrity status. One senses that 
there are many missed opportunities and unasked questions, both in the 
interviews and in the analysis. Therefore, in my judgment, this is a timid 
book and is, as a consequence, intellectually dull at times. 

However, Scientific Elite is an important study which clearly describes 
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processes and mechanisms of stratification in science. It tackles some very 
big questions in the sociology of the Nobel Prize and in the allocation of 
prestige in science. Whether you love the book or not, whether you are 
convinced by the analysis or not, whether you think it is timid or coura- 
geous, whether you look at conflict or consensus, read it. This is no light- 
weight piece of work. It is important and should be read. 


The Reward System in British and American Science. By Jerry Gaston. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1978. Pp. xiii4-204. $18.95. 


J. M. Ziman - 
University of Bristol 


The question of whether people get what they deserve has, the author says, 
long been of deep personal interest to him. It is also of deep personal in- 
terest to a great many other people. In fact, it is one of the prime topics 
of conversation, journalism, and gossip, as well as being a suitable topic 
for sociology. Mostly, it is more fun to discuss than to do anything about. 
But the achievements and rewards of the academic scientist are specific 
and public. To what extent is this almost utopian community able to ap- 
proach the ideal of perfect justice? The question is clearly serious and as 
adequately formulated as one could hope for in a chaotic world. 

The framework is, of course, Robert K. Merton’s well-known model of 
the scientific community. The scientist’s role in the advancement of knowl- 
edge is defined by communal norms: recognition and esteem (but seldom 
hard cash, and never temporal power) are the rewards for success in this 
role. This model undoubtedly approximates at least one conception of social 
reality. Various sociological studies in the past dozen years have confirmed 
both the basic motivational machinery and its working out in practice. The 
model has also been the target of a considerable amount of criticism: in 
some “science studies” circles, hoots of mocking laughter greet any mention 
of Mertonian norms. 

It is a great pity that almost everybody who has written on this subject 
has felt bound to attack or defend the model as a whole. Jerry Gaston is 
a faithful Mertonian, and a good deal of The Reward System in British 
and American Science is a spirited defense of the norms against their various 
critics. But this defense is rhetorical and argumentative rather than truly 
compelling: it does not rise significantly above a miscellany of generalized 
theorizing, particular counterexamples, and criticism of the opinion surveys 
with which his opponents have apparently supported their case. In my 
opinion, it is difficult to give an intelligible account of the workings of 
academic science that does not make reference to something like the Mer- 
tonian scheme. This scheme may eventually need fundamental revision. But 
both the critical dismantling of details and their reconstruction in a more 
truthful representation demand more precision of thought, a more sym- 
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pathetic grasp of the relevant evidence, and a sharper eye for the subtleties 
of human affairs than seem to be available in the literature that has ac- 
cumulated around this subject. 

Fortunately, the question of whether scientists get their true deserts does 
not seem to depend critically on the validity of the Mertonian norms as 
such. What Gaston set out to test was the extent to which the assumed 
norm of “universalism” was honored in practice. In particular, “Are there 
differences in the reward systems of various scientific communities based 
on the effect of cognitive differences in disciplines or on the structural dif- 
ferences created by the social organization of science in a nation?” (p. 15). 
The disciplines that he has chosen are biology, chemistry, and physics; 
the two nations are America and Britain. 

The differences between these two countries in the educational system 
and in the organization of research are fairly well known, although Gaston 
is wrong in a number of details about scientific life in the United Kingdom. 
For example, the school-leaving age is no. longer “around 14 years,” and 
there are several “Redbrick” universities that are of higher prestige than 
most of the constituent colleges of London University. The extent to which 
British science is “centralized” could also be judged incorrectly by looking 
at the official charts of responsibility and influence in which the research 
councils are categorized. The means by which the universities are financed 
also gives them freedom to initiate new research lines in a modest way 
without calling for a grant from a specific research agency. On the whole, 
one may reasonably accept that “the British system is tight but supportive; 
the American system is loose but competitive” (p. 54), but the fine details 
are of great importance, for they are understood and manipulated by the 
role performers in the social drama under study. For example, the relatively 
small proportion of academic staffs in Britain with the title of professor 
generates intense competition for many scientists in their forties and grati- 
fies the few winners with prestige and authority. 

The nature of any intrinsic differences between very broadly defined dis- 
ciplines must also be explored carefully. “Codification” is a neat concept, 
but how is it to be determined in a science such as biology, which extends 
from the conventional categories of taxonomy to the empiricism and theo- 
rizing of brain research? Physics is beautifully quantifiable, but just as 
controversial at its research frontiers as cosmology or ethology. The degree 
of codification within an invisible college depends much more on its history 
as a subspecialty than on the department to which it is assigned in a college 
prospectus. A naive categorization tends to put chemistry between physics 
and biology in its a priori degree of codification: the fact that Gaston did 
not find this ordering in the “universalism” parameters derived from the 
recognition and reward data for individuals is probably not “significant.” 
In fact, the statistical significance of this result, like many others for which 
the author offers merely plausible ad hoc explanations, is not estimated, 
so that we have no means of knowing whether it is to be taken seriously 
as a fact of nature or whether it is just part of the natural variability of 
all such “facts.” 
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The primary data—career, publications, and literature citations—came 
from 600 scientists drawn at random from the two national communities. 
But how were the variables of “achievement” and “recognition” then de- 
fined? This is not clear from the form of the analysis. Sometimes it seems 
to be just gross productivity that should be rewarded (e.g., “Is there still 
something operating that causes scientists at prestigious institutions to re- 
ceive more citations than are justified on the basis of their publications,” 
p. 80), so that a citation is an item of recognition or reward. But then, 
elsewhere, to support a different analysis, we find, “Citations are, of course, 
an appropriate measure of quality, as well as a form of recognition” (p. 
130). Now which is it to be? Most scientists know that paper productivity 
is not enough to make a great scientist and have grasped at citation analysis 
as a more reliable measure of merit. And yet citation is, indeed, the primary, 
most gratifying form by which our work is socially recognized. 

Until this ambivalence is resolved, it is difficult to make any sense of 
statistical analyses of data of this kind, or of the phenomena which they 
supposedly demonstrate. Unfortunately, the ambivalence is deeply rooted 
in the scientific life itself. At every step in his career, the academic scientist 
is in meritocratic competition with his contemporaries. But it is not a simple 
competition, as in who wins a chess match or comes out on top in an 
examination. The evidences of merit are research reports, whose value is 
not immediately assessable: the clever, but shallow, may appeal more, at 
first, than the slow, obscure, yet more profound work that seems to grow 
in stature as the years pass. What is sought, always, is the promise of val- 
uable contributions: the task of selecting a colleague for tenure in his thir- 
ties is much more significant than giving a prize to a great performer now 
past his peak. If we knew what qualities make a good scientist, we might 
apply batteries of tests for this presumed but hidden variable. All that we 
know, in practice, is that sometimes we can recognize those who carry this 
power within them at an early stage and try to make the way smooth for 
them. It is no great crime against the norm of “universalism” if we some- 
times fail until much later to observe the true charismata. The scientific 
communities which Gaston has studied are deeply committed to this prin- 
ciple: it is scarcely conceivable that shuffling these statistical data would 
disclose deficiencies beyond those inherent in ordinary human fallibility. 
The question was worth asking but has not yet been answered. 


The Sociology of Science in Europe. Edited by Robert K. Merton and Jerry 
Gaston. Carbondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 1977. Pp. xiv-+383. 
$19.85. 


Teresa A. Sullivan 
University of Chicago 


The sociology of science may or may not be “self-exemplifying,” but it is 
at least self-conscious. There is a reflexive and reflective character to this 
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volume, as if one observed the mutual and continuous reflection of two 
mirrors into each other: How was science institutionalized? (How is so- 
ciology institutionalized?) How do specialties begin? (How did the sociol- 
ogy of science begin?) What is science? (Is sociology a science?) The 
essays in The Sociology of Science in Europe, edited by Robert K. Merton 
and Jerry Gaston, bounce lightly from such issues in science, writ large, 
to similar issues within the sociology of science. Most review volumes pro- 
vide an extensive bibliography, and this one is no different. What does 
distinguish it is the quality of the discussion. 

Most of the discussion centers on the institutionalization of science. De- 
spite the universalism of science, distinctive national patterns of scientific 
research and development persist. This is sufficient justification for separate 
chapters dealing with West Germany and Austria, Poland, Britain, France, 
Italy, the USSR, and Scandinavia. Moreover, the development of the so- 
ciology of science, while it also displays distinctive national patterns, does 
not bear any obvious relationship to patterns of national science. Gennady 
M. Dobrov’s account of the sociology of science in the USSR makes it 
sound as pedestrian as the sociology of science in Scandinavia, and not 
nearly so vigorous as it is in Poland. Yet the USSR obviously has “Big 
Science” to an extent that Scandinavia does not. 

The organization of chapters suggests that these differences are somehow 
generated by the nation-state, although the chapters themselves emphasize 
other organizational levels. In his review of French sociology of science, 
Paul Frank calls for a review of the sociology of science in international 
organizations. This would have added an organizational perspective beyond 
national differences. Lacking this, I wish that the editors had included an 
“afterword” highlighting the implications of university and research insti- 
tute differences, as well as other organizational effects, on the growth of 
the field. 

The issue of how specialties begin is best covered in the 140-page “epi- 
sodic memoir” by Robert K. Merton. Merton’s discussion of the intellectual 
context of his own thought and of the early “invisible college” in the so- 
ciology of science is fascinating reading. The most interesting material may 
be his 38-page intellectual biography of Thomas S. Kuhn. Merton’s variety 
of links to Kuhn is all the more interesting because of work in Britain, 
reported by M. J. Mulkay, that opposes ““Mertonian” and “Kuhnian” ap- 
proaches to the sociology of science. 

Turning from the substance of the specialty to its methodology, Merton 
discusses methods borrowed from other fields, such as content analysis and 
prosopography, and techniques, such as citation analysis, that he calls 
“specific to the specialty.” Of particular interest are a few examples of 
“missed opportunities” and delayed opportunities in the development of 
methods. For example, Merton’s account of the development of the Science 
Citation Index piques the reader’s curiosity: “. .. with the formidable ad- 
vantage of hindsight (and its attendant risk of anachronism) we find de- 
scribed all the substantive characteristics of science required for the inven- 
tion and application of a research tool that is largely specific to the history 
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and sociology of science: the tool of the citation index and the correlative 
method of citation analysis, But if all the substantive ingredients for inven- 
tion of that tool were being observed back in 1942, why was the citation 
index in science not then invented?” (p. 49). Indeed, the puzzle is even 
greater than Merton suggests. He notes that a prototype for the Science 
Citation Index existed as early as the 1950s, But legal citation indices have 
been widely used for a century; Skepard’s Citations began publication in 
1873. Merton believes the issue is why sociologists of science ignored sci- 
entists’ routine acknowledgment of intellectual debts. Perhaps a more im- 
portant issue is why scientists and sociologists of science had to reinvent 
the citation index. After all, lawyers and linguists and liturgists also cite 
their predecessors. Citations are hardly unique to science. 

And this brings up the third question: Just what is it that makes science 
unique? The authors in this collection, with the partial exception of Filippo 
Barbano, sidestep the question. As the citation example shows, the norms 
and procedures attributed to modern science are shared by scholars in some 
nonscientific fields. To the extent that they work in universities, scientists 
and nonscientists alike share a reward system. Visibility, productivity, and 
invisible colleges are researchable issues in the humanities as well as the 
sciences. To ask what science is, is the most self-conscious question of all. 
But without answering it, sociologists of science risk becoming the ethnog- 
raphers of the academic community and little more. 


Science, Technology and Society: A Cross-disciplinary Perspective, Edited 
by Ina Spiegel-Résing and Derek de Solla Price. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage 
Publications, 1977. Pp. 607. $29.95. 


Daniel Sullivan 
Carleton College 


Science, Technology and Society is a book of review essays in which the 
editors, Ina Spiegel-Résing and Derek de Solla Price, have attempted to 
bring together a wide variety of perspectives on the study of science, tech- 
nology, and society (SSTS, to continue the editors’ practice). It is divided 
into three parts. Part 1 contains three essays which are intended to explain 
the “normative and professional contexts” within which SSTS is conducted, 
and the excellent introductory essay by Ina Spiegel-Résing prepares a ra- 
tionale for the structure of the book that follows. In part 2 there are six 
essays which review SSTS as it is done within various disciplinary orienta- 
tions (the sociology of science, the social history of science, the history of 
technology, the economics of research and development, the psychology of 
science, and the philosophy of science). And part 3 contains six review 
essays based in various policy perspectives (“Scientists, Technologists and 
Political Power”; “Technology and Public Policy”; “Science, Technology 
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and Military Policy”; “Science, Technology and Foreign Policy”; ‘“Sci- 
ence, Technology and the International System”; and “Science Policy and 
Developing Countries”). 

A strong plus from the point of view of potential American readers is the 
diversity of national backgrounds and current national bases represented 
among the authors of the reviews (West Germany, France, Saudi Arabia, 
United Kingdom, Poland, North Pakistan, and the United States) and the 
significant international experience of most of the American contributors. 
In many countries of the world SSTS is a flourishing: activity, and ap- 
proaches to it as well as research styles differ cross-nationally. No volume 
of this kind could be successful if its reviewers’ scope were limited too much 
by a narrow national background. This virtue of the book is most directly 
manifest in the comprehensive bibliographies included with each review. 
essay, where the large non-American literature becomes highly visible. 

While the scope of the reviews is certainly comprehensive, only.a few of 
them go beyond recitations of results or shopping lists of unsolved prob- - 
lems to produce significant contributions in their own right—but those few 
are happily first rate. Especially well done are essays by Ina Spiegel-Résing, 
Michael J. Mulkay, Roy MacLeod, Gernot Böhme, and Harvey M. 
Sapolsky. 

Spiegel-RGsing’s opening essay (she is. professor for. science studies at 
the University of Ulm, Germany) discusses two “regionalizations” within 
SSTS which are “reflected in the cognitive and institutional development 
of the field” (p. 12). The first is the East-West difference in the way SSTS 
is approached: researchers in socialist countries concern themselves much © 
more than -their “bourgeois” counterparts with questions of the organiza- 
tion and management of research (the planning problem) and with the 
development of a “comprehensive, complex, basic theory of science [which] 
is seen as a precondition for progress in the field” (p. 15). A second re- 
gionalization is cognitive and reflects the differences in approach charac- 
teristic of social studies of science, on the one hand, and science policy 
studies, on the other. Social. studies of science tend to have a disciplinary 
origin, be concerned much more with science than with technology, derive 

` their research questions from issues raised within science rather than within’ 
the wider sociopolitical context, and be concerned with “cognitive” rather 
than “operational” problems. Science policy studies tend to occupy the’ 
other end of each of those dimensions, with the exception that-they often 
do have a disciplinary origin in political science. 

Spiegel-Résing outlines some recent tendencies and deficiencies in SSTS 
research which seem true to the mark. There are humanistic tendencies 
(movements to bring the actor back into the picture), relativistic tendencies 
(setting science in particular historic, cultural, socioeconomic, or disciplin- 
ary contexts—a movement away from absolutism), reflexive tendencies (in- 
creased concern with critical self-analysis of research in the field), desimpli- 
fying tendencies (in which the real complexity of scientific and technological 
social systems is recognized and dealt with), and normative tendencies, 
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which include the analysis of such issues as the “ethical dimensions of the 
conduct and use of science and technology” and “the social responsibility 
of scientists and technologists” (p. 26). Deficiencies include, in her view, 
a tendency on the part of many researchers to offer rhetoric rather than 
hard analysis and solutions to problems, widespread fragmentation, a lack 
of comparative research, and a bigness and hardness bias. 

Mulkay is a sociologist of science (University of York, England), and 
his review of the sociological literature in SSTS builds fairmindedly on the 
contributions of both American and European sociologists of science, rising 
above the squabbling that has gone on in recent years between sociologists 
of science in those two areas of the world (Europeans being on the average 
more humanistic, relativistic, reflexive, and soft). A strength of Mulkay’s 
review is his constant drive to draw convincing conclusions from scattered 
evidence, synthesizing it and conveying the distinct impression that we do 
know quite a bit about science as a social system. An example is his short 
discussion (pp. 121-22) of Kuhn’s claim that “major scientific advances 
typically involve a change of gestalt.” For such a gestalt shift to be typical, 
the membership of research groups must, in general, be fairly stable. Analy- 
ses of the development of research networks have shown, however, that they 
are in a state of constant flux and that scientists are highly mobile between 
problem areas. It is possible, therefore, that radical shifts in perspective 
within a problem area are accomplished with very little individual gestalt 
shifting. Rather, the membership of the network shifts to a new group with 
perspectives that are not in conflict with the implications of new scientific 
advances. A problem area may exhibit patterns of intellectual development 
not unlike Kuhn’s description without requiring that individual scientists 
behave that way. 

In the next essay, MacLeod (an American whose professional base has 
been in England for many years, currently at the Institute of Education in 
London) has writien an illuminating history of the internalist/externalist 
debate within the history of science. His concern is to discover a viable 
basis for a social history of science in which external factors have a natural 
place in the analysis, and his review of recent social history of science 
includes several examples which he feels approach success in that regard. 
He is, on the whole, optimistic about the future: “. . . what is particularly 
interesting, historiographically, about much of this new work over the last 
five years is its increasingly evident refusal to fall into any neat classifica- 
tion of internal or external” (p. 171). “It would not be easy in 1976, to 
defend a distinction, as Hall attempted to do in 1963, between our under- 
standing of the scientific movement and our understanding of science as a 
system of knowledge of nature” (p. 179). i 

In what for me is the very best essay in the book, Böhme ( Max-Planck- 
Institut, Starnberg) writes in chapter 9 about models for the development 
of science. He begins by arguing that science policy, which is often a “strat- 
egy concerning the content of science”? (p. 319), requires a “reflective 
knowledge . . . of the forms of development of science. . . . One must know 
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the laws of a field before one can reasonably plan its development” (p. 320). 
He then reviews, clearly and concisely, models proposed by Kuhn, Lakatos, 
and Popper and ends with a class which he calls “evolutionary develop- 
ment models,” into which he places the werk of Toulmin, van den Daele, 
Krohn, and himself. Evolutionary development models allow the interaction 
of internal and external factors in a natural way and seem able to explain 
or accommodate features of scientific development assigned great impor- 
tance in earlier models (e.g., the seeming alternation between “revolu- 
tionary” and “normal” development which Kuhn saw as so important). 
Also, one cannot help but point out the similarity between these models and 
recent developments in cultural evolutionary theory in anthropology. The 
latter class of theories is concerned with the interrelated evolution of social 
and institutional forms as well as symbolic, or cultural, forms, of which 
science is one kind. While the evolutionary development models discussed 
by Böhme allow for the natural interaction of both internal and external 
factors, the anthropological models seem to go further in showing how it - 
generally happens in social systems. One can only hope for an eventual 
fruitful exchange between these two emerging theoretical traditions. 

Of the essays in the science policy section of the book (part 3), the one 
by Sapolsky (political science, M.I.T.) on science, technology, and military 
policy reviews very well a literature that is probably the least familiar to 
potential readers of the book. It is a consistently illuminating essay. 

As indicated by the greater attention given here to the essays in part 2, 
“the disciplinary perspectives,” the value of the review essays to the reader 
looking for more than a good coverage of the literature and a summary of 
current research issues was much greater in that section. The reason for 
this unevenness lies-not with the abilities of the reviewers, who are well 
chosen throughout, but with the current state of the art in disciplinary and 
science policy SSTS. In her introductory essay, Spiegel-RGsing is critical 
of disciplinary social studies of science for their general lack of concern 
with “real world issues” and “the wider socio-political context of science,” 
but she also points out correctly that disciplinary social studies of science 
are “‘well-articulated subfields.” They have much more coherent research 
programs, including general theoretical orientations and empirical research, 
and their literatures are much more conducive to the creative review essay. 
Science policy studies, on the other hand, are characterized by Spiegel- 
Résing as “issue-oriented,” “unhistorical in approach,” and “centrifugal.” 
There is very little systematic knowledge at a high level of abstraction in 
science policy studies. Even the best reviewer is therefore hard pressed to 
find a way to do more than create a shopping list. 

In summary, this is a generally high-quality volume which suffers as a 
result of some of the material with which it attempts to cope. While perhaps 
not of wide appeal to the sociological community, the book is very im- 
portant for sociologists of science, who must increasingly embrace historical, 
philosophical, psychological, economic, and policy perspectives as they at- 
tempt to “desimplify” their work. 
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Politics and Markets: The World’s Political-Economic Systems. By Charles 
E. Lindblom. New York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. xi+403. $15.00. 


John W. Meyer 
Stanford University 


As an elaboration of ideas that have been much discussed, Charles Lind- 
blom’s new book, Politics and Markets, will be of limited interest to so- 
ciologists. This also results from the nature of the ideas involved, which 
tend to attack the problems of traditional political theory from a perspec- 
tive that is managerial (and often normative) in focus. There is a sustained 
attempt to broaden and innovate by discussing the management of both 
narrowly political and economic issues in modern societies, but this mainly 
pours new wine into old and inadequate bottles and does not produce much 
progress. 

In Lindblom’s world, ordinary actors pursue their interests in exchange. 
Authorities pursue their own interests, too, but largely those of the sov- 
ereign organizations (usually states) conferring their authority. Thus the 
old distinction arises and becomes the main theme of the book: modern 
social coordination and control can be achieved through markets or through 
the exercise of the authority of the state. In the former case, the political 
system is likely to be democratic in some form (here called, according to 
current customs, polyarchic) ; in the latter case, centralized (here discussed 
as communist). Rather conventional, though sophisticated, discussions of 
the managerial advantages and the problems of the two kinds of systems 
then follow, with some attention to their welfare outputs too. 

Taking the system structures at hand for granted, with power variously 
in the hands of private actors-in-exchange or state authorities, greatly weak- 
ens the capacity for any kind of interesting analysis. Typologies substitute 
for causation. So do simple functional notions. Ignoring the causal forces 
that construct these systems leads to a limited (and functionalist) view 
of the forces that continue to drive them. There is, for instance, almost no 
discussion of the role the wider world polity and economy play in creating, 
-maintaining, and changing the national systems under discussion: national 
societies are treated mainly as discrete units. 

State and economy are much discussed; what is missing here is society. 
Lindblom’s people act in pursuit of self-interest or in conformity with state 
rules; other forms of collective action are left out. There is no world 
society in which states and economies evolve. But national societies are 
mostly ignored, too, in this managerial perspective—for instance, national- 
ism, or other aspects of regimes (rather than states). Lindblom is clearly 
unhappy with his limiting conceptual structure in just this respect, and 
makes many attempts to break out of it. These are the most interesting 
parts of the book, but they are intellectually disorganized. 

First, there are attempts to think about ways in which society is mobilized 
to act in coordination through shared rules rather than through either state 
decisions or exchange (chap. 2, “Persuasion and Preceptoral Systems”). 
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But most societal processes that might produce such effects are left out, 
and it is assumed that consensus must arise through some sort of brainwash- 
ing by elites of the state or through the exchange system (chaps. 15-17). 
Tocqueville’s fears of a totalitarian future are cited more than his observa- 
tions of American society. The state and the market are seen as rational; 
society is irrational and threatening. 

Second, there is a substantial discussion, coming to belated terms with 
the conventional “power elite” literature, of the fact that business interests 
have exceptional political standing in Western democracies (chaps. 13, 14, 
and 25). And their standing lies in their agency for the collective good 
(the best new idea in the book). But here Lindblom vacillates: He thinks 
this standing is necessary to the collective good but cannot believe that 
the masses think so too—they must, therefore, have been hoodwinked in 
some way. Hegemony turns out to involve advertising expenditure and 
business’s political contributions. The initial insight is, thus, trivialized. 

Third, Lindblom is fascinated by the problem of the legitimation of 
market decision mechanisms in communist societies. He refers over and 
over to the experiences of Yugoslavia and Hungary (chap. 24, and else- 
where). Given his economic theory, the changes there seem valuable, impor- 
tant, and perhaps necessary, and he tends to exaggerate their success. He is 
comfortable with them because he can see them as the legitimation of private 
self-interest, which he understands, rather than of societal claims on the 
state, which he sees as threatening and irrational. 

The reification of exchange and the state (but not society) makes the 
book of secondary interest, conventional both in the problems it poses and 
in their resolution. There is a wealth of empirical commentary—drawn from 
the available literature—on societies in both East and West, but given the 
acausal conceptual structure, nothing by way of an actual or potential 
research design. It may also be fair to note, of a book so infused with the 
centrality and value of rational exchange and rational administration, that 
these values seem increasingly archaic as the 20th century wears on—and 
not only as models for description and analysis. 


Plagues and Peoples. By William H. McNeill. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor 
Press, 1977. Pp. xii+-340. $3.50 (paper). 


Brian Stock 
University of Toronto 


During the Middle Ages men believed that plagues and epidemics were 
the work of supernatural forces. Suffering was considered to be an ap- 
propriate punishment for sin. Modern science explains the incidence of 
mass disease in rather more scientific terms. Yet the very success of public 
health and epidemiology since the 19th century has reduced awareness of 
‘the role of disease in shaping human societies, especially in those highly 
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developed countries in which most historical research takes place. William 
H. McNeill attempts to correct this bias by gathering under one cover a 
large amount of evidence regarding the impact of disease patterns on 
history. Plagues and Peoples is divided into six sections: two treating 
-prehistory and four dealing with the periods 500 z.c. to A.D. 1200, 1200- 
1500, 1500-1700, and 1700 to the present. The reader is introduced to 
the necessary medical terminology in the opening pages, and Joseph Cha 
provides a chronology of epidemics in China between A.D. 960 and 1269. 
Although the pace is brisk, the study brings together a mass of valuable 
data which are woven into a compelling narrative. Again and again McNeill 
demonstrates that mass outbreaks of disease were not isolated phenomena 
but potent historical forces which on occasion helped to determine the 
outcome of social, economic, or political transformations. He moves easily 
within chapters from one historical situation to another and does not 
allow himself to be seduced by facile theories of causality. The result is a 
readable, well-argued book which, despite its popular style, adds mature 
reflection to many long-debated questions. 

Yet the very wealth of detail concerning specific outbreaks of disease 
gives rise to the book’s major weakness from a sociological point of view. 
McNeill’s starting point is normally not the social environment of disease 
but the consequences of sudden outbreaks of epidemic proportions. Disease 
is treated as a quasi-autonomous phenomenon whose sociological status is 
roughly equivalent to earthquakes or other natural disasters. Despite an 
admirable attempt to create a comparative framework, such an approach 
ultimately reduces the question of mass disease to a series of great accidents 
in history and leaves the sociologist and social historian with little material 
for analysis. (I am reminded of the similar limitations of histories of tech- 
nology in which one learns only of the consequences of major technical 
breakthroughs.) Under the rubric of mass disease, McNeill groups historical 
phenomena of rather different origin and development. He shows how much 
the various outbreaks of disease had in common. But it is precisely in 
those areas in which human societies differed that one finds material for 
a sociological analysis of plagues and epidemics. One cannot disagree with 
McNeill’s central thesis, but one may ask whether historical change was 
as often the by-product of such spectacular forces as he suggests. In the 
20th century social history has tended more and more to distrust such 
explanations and to suggest that the most rapid, visible aspects of change 
often camouflage subterranean forces that take much longer to work out 
their destinies. What sometimes makes a good story is not always good 
history. So it may be with disease: the plague-infested bodies of 14th- 
century London may be links in a vital chain going back over a century 
of overpopulation, malnutrition, economic decline, and social stagnation. 
McNeill’s spectrum is too broad for these sorts of considerations. But 
sociologists and historians will find much to think about in this impressive 
overview of man’s often losing struggle against mass disease. 
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Occupational Prestige in Comparative Perspective. By Donald J. Treiman. 
New York: Academic Press, 1977. Pp. xizx4-514. $19.50. 


Arnold S. Tannenbaum 
University of Michigan 


This monograph documents and attempts to explain the remarkable uni- 
versality of an occupational prestige hierarchy in complex societies. Why 
should societies, even those that differ substantially in important aspects of 
culture, be so much alike in the way members evaluate occupations? 

Donald J. Treiman’s method is a secondary analysis of data from 85 
studies of occupational prestige in 60 countries, including countries of 
western and eastern Europe, Africa, and North and South America. He 
also includes in some of his analyses limited data from several societies 
of the past. 

The problems of such an analysis would seem formidable if not insoluble. 
How is one to make comparable and to combine data from studies that 
employ different methods of measurement and different sampling proce- 
dures in very diverse societies—including some from the 14th and 15th 
centuries? The author approaches these problems vigorously and sensibly, 
and he offers the reader a clear and detailed account of what he has done 
and why. An exciting outcome is that many of the methodological varia- 
tions among studies make little difference after all. 

Using a classification scheme developed by the International Labor Office, 
and equating occupations (that may be described in somewhat different 
terms in different societies) according to their function in the division of 
labor, he finds that with minor exceptions occupational ratings are little 
affected by the rater’s sex, ethnicity, occupation, or regional location within 
a society. Similarly, different measurement procedures that instruct re- 
spondents to rate or to rank occupations in terms of their “social standing,” 
“prestige,” “status,” “importance,” “desirability for one’s son,” or the like 
yield essentially the same results. 

Given the strength and consistency of these findings within and between 
societies, Treiman develops a procedure for combining the scores from all 
of the studies and for creating a single, international occupational prestige 
scale that represents a “worldwide average prestige hierarchy” (p. 159). 
The scale runs roughly from 0 to 100 and defines the universal, standardized 
prestige of each of 509 occupations. Chief of state, for example, has a score 
of 90; contract laborer has a score of 8. The average correlation between 
the scale and the available ratings in each of the countries in the study is 
about 0.9, suggesting very broad validity. In addition, the author makes 
available occupational prestige scores in 53 countries. Thus researchers 
have a handy source of basic data that they might themselves analyze. 

Treiman’s international scale and his method of equating prestige ratings 
from different societies represent a unique and very useful contribution to 
the study of occupational prestige. The method has a theoretical limitation 
that deserves mention, however. Hierarchies of prestige, like hierarchies 
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of power and privilege, differ from one another in degree, some hierarchical 
gradients being steeper than others. For example, the differences between 
the prestige of different occupations in one society may be very large while 
the corresponding differences in a second society may be very small, even 
though the relative position of occupations in the two societies is identical. 
The author certainly recognizes this problem; nonetheless, because of the 
standardization procedure that he employs to equate scores from different 
societies (and because of the nature of some of the original data) such 
differences in degree are lost. 

A substantial part of the book is devoted to an attempt to explain the 
universality of the occupational prestige hierarchy. The author argues for 
a “structural theory.” All complex societies must undertake certain general 
functions including, for example, growing and gathering food; manufactur- 
ing tools, clothing, and housing; exchanging goods; and maintaining order. 
These functions create occupational roles that are similar among societies, 
and these roles lead to stratification because the incumbents of one occupa- 
tion differ from those of another in their control over such resources as skill 
or knowledge, authority, and wealth. These differences, in turn, are the 
bases of differences in power and privilege and ultimately in prestige, since 
power and privilege are valued everywhere. 

In considering the evidence for this hypothesis Treiman first disposes of 
the “cultural hypothesis” that the prestige ordering of. occupations will 
differ among societies because the ordering in each derives from values 
unique to it. In fact, the prestige ordering, as he amply demonstrates, is 
very similar among societies, even among those that differ substantially in 
basic values. He then considers the additional, alternative hypotheses that 
the common ordering of occupations is attributable to the diffusion of a 
Western pattern of occupational evaluation or to the diffusion of Western 
industrial structure and technology that underlie the common system of 
occupational evaluation. These hypotheses he also rejects after detailed 
analyses, and he caps his argument with intriguing, though understandably 
limited, data from 14th-century Nepal, 15th-century Florence, and several 
other past societies. The similarity of the prestige hierarchies among these 
early societies and contemporary ones can hardly be attributed to the dif- 
fusion of modern values or industrial structures. 

The author forthrightly acknowledges the limitations of his study. For 
one thing, more and different kinds of data are needed for a final proof of 
his structural theory. He relies, for example, exclusively on years of formal 
education and income as the admittedly imperfect measures of power and 
privilege, respectively, the key explanatory variables in his theory. These 
measures happen to be the only ones that are available from the records, 
and we are thus confronted with a limitation of the method of secondary 
analysis. But considering the practical alternatives to this method for a 
massive cross-national study of occupational prestige, one cannot help 
but be impressed with it and with how far the author has been able to go 
with it. 

On balance, Treiman’s data are impressively consistent with his structural 
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theory of occupational prestige. Nevertheless, the theory does not seem to 
fit entirely at least one society for which Treiman does not present data, 
although he claims it as a special and clear illustration in support of his 
model—the kibbutzim of Israel. Kibbutzim, according to Treiman, have 
abandoned an ideology of equalitarianism and have created “a special ‘man- 
agerial Weltanschauung’ among the upper stratum” (quoted from E. Rosen- 
field, “Social Stratification in a ‘Classless’ Society,’ American Sociological 
Review 16 [1951]: 766-74). In fact, recent data from kibbutzim (M. 
Rosner et al., The Second Generation: Continuity and Change in the Kib- 
butz [Tel Aviv: Sifriat Poalim, 1978]) do show a ranking of occupations 
(measured in terms of the esteem accorded to jobs) that correlates highly 
with Treiman’s international scale. But in some kibbutzim at least (about 
which data have been published) the educational level and income of mem- 
bers correspond very little if at all to the prestige of their occupations. 
All members receive the same income, and members do not differ greatly 
in formal education. Workers in kibbutz factories, for example, have on the 
average as much formal education as do managers (Tannenbaum et al., 
Hierarchy in Organizations [San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1974]). But even 
if there are differences in power and privilege (the variables in Treiman’s 
research that education and income are intended to measure) in kibbutzim, 
such differences are certainly smaller than they are in many other societies— 
precisely because of the reasonably if not perfectly successful effort to 
apply an ideology of equalitarianism (Y. Garber-Talmon, Family and Com- 
mitment in the Kibbutz [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1972]). Treiman’s exaggerated view of the kibbutz is a consequence of a 
model that does not allow for differences in degree. 

This is not to detract from the very substantial value of Treiman’s model 
and method. It is meant to emphasize his own admonition that potential 
users apply the method realistically and with a mind to its limitations. All 
in all, Occupational Prestige in Comparative Perspective describes a piece 
of work which is unusually good both methodologically and conceptually. Re- 
searchers who have struggled with problems of data comparability will be 
impressed with the accomplishment represented here. And theorists who 
are looking for meaningful, documented generalizations will find encourage- 
ment. The monograph is well organized, clear in its definitions, and written 
in straightforward English without unnecessary and confusing jargon. You 
do not have to be a sociologist to appreciate this book. 


Men and Women of the Corporation. By Rosabeth Moss Kanter. New 
York: Basic Books, 1977. Pp. xv-+348. $12.00. 


Joan Huber 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


While consulting for one of the large multinational corporations that domi- 
nate American industry, Rosabeth Moss Kanter decided to write a theo- 
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retical account of how organizational positions shape individual conscious- 
ness and behavior in order to show how both women and men are products 
of their circumstances. She hoped to give organization decision makers a 
handle for understanding human dilemmas of work organizations. She was 
also motivated by dismay with the “women are different” argument which 
holds that women’s attainment of leadership posts will humanize society. 
In the course of several research and action projects designed to benefit 
employees, however, Kanter conceived the idea of writing an ethnography 
of the corporation instead, focusing on the managers, professionals, and 
technical workers who run the administrative apparatus. At the top are 
corporate executives; far below in status but contiguous in office space is 
the corps of paper handlers and record keepers. 

The ethnography of the stodgy but socially conscious Industrial Supply 
Corporation (INDSCO) is based on several field methods; the power rela- 
tionships of management roles are so ambiguous and complex that more 
rigorous methods fail to yield meaningful or reliable findings. The data were 
obtained from a mail survey of more than half of the (then all male) sales 
workers and sales managers, interviews with the first 20 women sales work- 
ers, verbatim recordings of group discussions, participant observation in 
meetings, and analysis of a variety of documents. 

The dependent variable is women’s mobility into management positions. 
To explain why it is so hard for women to become managers, Kanter ana- 
lyzes the organizational constraints on the behavior of managers, secretaries, 
and managers’ wives. Part 1 of Men and Women of the Corporation sets 
the stage: after showing how white-collar administrative classes emerged 
with the growth of large corporations, Kanter takes readers on a guided 
tour of INDSCO, in a huge glass and steel building where social height is 
equated with physical height in the beige-carpeted white-walled offices of 
the top managers on the 45th floor. 

Part 2 shows how the roles of manager, secretary, and wife shape con- 
sciousness and behavior by confronting incumbents with typical dilemmas 
while constricting their range of responses. For managers, the critical issue 
is the importance of social conformity. The development of exclusive man- 
agement circles closed to outsiders results from the degree of uncertainty 
managers must deal with. Hence they develop tight inner circles that ex- 
clude social strangers in order to keep control in the hands of homogeneous 
peers. The exclusion of women (or other strangers) results from managers’ 
preference for ease of communication over the strain of dealing with people 
. who are different. 

.- For secretaries, the critical issue is a patrimonial relationship in a (rela- 
tively) rationalized organization. A secretary derives her status from and 
owes personal fealty io her boss. She is promoted not for her work skills 
but because her boss has been promoted, as if she were part of a patrimonial 
dignitary’s private retinue. Although secretaries are presumed to display 
the properties of women as a group, they actually display the orientations 
of people whose strategies for attaining recognition and control are con- 
strained by the organization of the job. Their work demands parochial 
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attitudes. They must learn the boss rather than the organization, and they 
are rewarded for particularistic behavior. 

For wives, the critical issue is the supposedly neat boundary between 
inside and outside the organization. Although wives are outside official 
boundaries, discouraged from visiting offices, listed nowhere, and paid noth- 
ing, the company influences how they spend their time and what is possible 
in their marital lives. And they affect the organization. Executives of 
INDSCO are aware that wives can unleash storms of protest. The few 
women managers are aware that the sexual potential of office relationships 
tends to set them at odds with wives. And the fact that wives-operate be- 
hind the scenes further reinforces men’s view of women as having social 
rather than intellectual skills. 

Part 3, about structure and process, shows how ambition and commit- 
ment relate to opportunity. People with low opportunity rarely develop 
motivation to improve their situations. Similarly, people in powerless posi- 
tions become rigid, rules minded, controlling, and possessive. 

Chapter 8 brilliantly analyzes the effect of relative numbers on relation- 
ships between any two kinds of people (a variant of this chapter has ap- 
peared in the AJS). Those few women who break into men’s preserves find 
themselves in token positions that explain many of the problems numerically 
scarce people face in fitting in and behaving naturally. Tokens are highly 
visible. Everything a token does is taken as an example of how the type 
performs. In the absence of external pressure for change, tokenism is self- 
perpetuating. Successful tokens are pressured to dissociate themselves from 
others of their type—for women this gives rise to the queen-bee syndrome. 
Unsuccessful tokens are used as an argument against admitting more. This 
chapter explains rationally what most tokens know intuitively: it is nearly 
impossible for a lone X in a large group of Y’s to behave normally. 

Part 4 shows how a structural model of work behavior suggests policies 
that enhance opportunity, distribute power more broadly, and help balance 
numbers. An individual model which assumes that women are held back 
by their training, inability to compete with men, or basic dispositions gives 
rise to programs to repair women’s alleged deficiencies but does little to 
promote change. The basic problem is not women’s nature but the dy- 
namics of tokenism, the effect of having limited numbers of X’s who must 
operate at great disadvantage in a Y’s world. ; 

Building on the work of such analysts as C. Wright Mills, Theodore 
Caplow, and Cynthia Epstein, Kanter’s smashing contribution thus shows 
what keeps women down in business organizations. Since the main game 
in all industrialized countries is played in business and government organi- 
zations, beliefs about opportunity and failure in them critically shape our 
understanding of social stratification in modern societies. Yet in the vast 
literature on organizations, women have typically appeared in shadowy 
roles, nearly invisible, faithfully supporting the activities of men who make 
decisions. By showing why it is so hard for women to become managers, 
Kanter has given both organizational and stratification theory a mighty 
shove forward. 
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Becoming Professional. By Rue Bucher and Joan G. Stelling. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.: Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 289. $14.00 (cloth); $6.95 (paper). 


Blanche Geer 
Northeastern University 


For the many sociologists and other social scientists interested in profession- 
al socialization and particularly in medical training, Becoming Professional 
will prove a heartening book which demonstrates a number of much needed 
advances in this area of research. Recognizing, as so many researchers have 
not, the complexity of socialization and its temporal, emergent character, 

Rue Bucher and Joan Stelling designed a longitudinal study. They con- 
ducted long, relatively unstructured interviews with trainees at yearly in- 
tervals in which each was invited to explore his or her experience retrospec- 
tively. To avoid the limitations of research in one institution, they chose 
four programs: residents (1) at an elite private psychiatric hospital, (2) 
at a state psychiatric hospital, (3) in internal medicine at a university 
hospital, and (4) in a graduate program of biochemistry at a good but not 
elite school. Although one might question the inclusion of two psychiatric 
residencies, the four programs provide a broad base for the study of so- 
cialization in medicine. 

Early chapters in the monograph make the differences among the pro- 
grams clear. They are diverse in entering populations: the private psychiat- 
ric hospital (PPI) admitted an elite; the state psychiatric hospital (SPI) 
needed staff and took all comers; the residents in internal medicine came 
from the Ivy League; the biochemists came from the top 5% of those 
who took the Graduate Record Examinations. 

The programs differed. At PPI, personal therapy and one-to-one psycho- 
therapy were core experiences. At SPI, residents were plunged into experi- 
ence with teams which included nurses and social workers. The residents in 
internal medicine saw iatrogenic problems, supervised interns, and took 
responsibility for calling in consulting physicians. The biochemists not only 
took courses and examinations but worked in their adviser’s laboratory on 
a series of short projects, published them, and drew the series together into 
dissertations. 

Bucher and Stelling collected data on the programs in interviews with 
staff as well as trainees and did an unspecified amount of participant ob- 
servation. I found the material on peer groups less convincing than that 
on symbolic interaction; retrospective views on the influence of others are 
difficult to assess when the researcher has not been a part of the experience. 
The authors report that only the PPI cohort formed a group which con- 
tinued to interact closely throughout the residency. 

The middle chapters, rich with long quotations from interviews with 
trainees, are most fascinating. We learn in detail how trainees manage their 
supervisors by giving some what they want and how they forestall trouble 
by limiting the information available to consulting physicians. Trainees 
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use some supervisors or faculty as negative, others as partial, role models. 
A sense of self-mastery and confidence increases; they discount criticism 
and rely chiefly on self-evaluation. This material often bears on previous 
theory; most readers will regret the relative lack of references to and dis- 
cussion of others’ work. 

In two concluding chapters, the authors find that each program produces 
graduates that are successful in its own terms. This “programming effect,” 
to use their disturbingly mechanistic term, arises largely from the “realistic 
role-playing” permitted trainees, and the authors find it “highly congruent” 
(p. 275) ‘with symbolic interactionist theory. They question the relationship 
of trainees’ self-confidence to real ability and, in the light of Eliot Freid- 
son’s discussions of the absence of review procedures and accountability to 
patients in medical practice, express concern about trainees’ discounting of 
faculty and peer criticism. I hope this chapter will not be misunderstood. 
Socialization studies have been marred by the simplistic assumption that 
students internalize faulty attitudes, and that these cause faults in practice 
which can be cured by reforming schools. Although they come close to it, 
I do not believe this is what Bucher and Stelling are saying. Their message, 
I think, is that the organizations, hospitals, and clinics in which physicians 
practice must also have a programming effect. With colleague and lay re~ 
view, their effect could be more acceptable to patients and the public. 


The Powerholders. By David Kipnis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1976. Pp. x-+-230. $12.50. 


Edwin P. Hollander 
State University of New York at Buffalo 


Two key themes are considered in this provocative book. The first, and 
more conventional, is how power is exercised; the second is the effect on 
the person who uses power. By far the more important contribution of this 
book is to a richer understanding of the latter process. The Powerholders 
ranges widely over a terrain which includes modes of social influence, not 
just social control. 

As a social psychologist, David Kipnis readily invokes the now classic 
distinctions regarding the various “bases of power” put forth by John 
French and Bertram Raven (“The Bases of Social Power,” in Studies in 
Social Power, ed. D. Cartwright [Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1959]), including reward power, legitimate power, and coercive power, 
among others. The last of these is more nearly what the author has in mind 
in dealing with those who wield power in a controlling sense, yet there is 
a blurring of the terms “power” and “influence.” 

In a pointed statement of this distinction, Robert Bierstedt long ago said 
that “influence does not require power, and power may dispense with in- 
fluence. Influence may convert a friend, but power coerces friend and foe 
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alike” (“An Analysis of Social Power,” American Sociological Review 
15 [1950]:731). Hence, influence is more likely to involve persuasiveness 
and power, coerciveness. But power to control the behavior of others grows 
cut of dependency upon the powerholder’s resources, as the author em- 
phasizes. He says, “Access to these resources increases the individual’s po- 
tential for controlling the behavior of others . . .” (p. 3). Under these cir- 
cumstances, with the availability of resources as rewards, there is more 
room for reciprocity and exchange in a power relationship. Indeed, even if 
the powerholder possesses the power to punish, then not punishing is a 
means of bestowing a reward, although the book gives little attention to 
this point since its emphasis lies elsewhere. 

The essential theme for Kipnis is his model of “The Metamorphic Effect 
of Power,” which is the title of substance of chapter 9. With respect to 
the commonplace view that “power corrupts,” he first distinguishes four 
corrupting influences: (1) the desire to have power becomes an end in 
itself, with all that is implied by means-end relationships; (2) access to 
power tempts the individual to use institutional resources for self-benefit 
illegally; (3) holding a power position creates the basis for false feedback 
from others and an exalted sense of self-worth; and (4) power over others 
leads to a devaluation of their worth and a desire to avoid having close 
social contacts with them. In the model, these effects are seen to operate 
in sequence, and evidence from the author’s work and that of others is 
presented to support this conception. 

Earlier chapters provide excellent coverage of the use of power, including 
a consideration in depth of the’ means of coercion available in marriage, 
work, and the custodial mental hospital. There are chapters entitled “The 
Decision to Use Rewards,” “Coercive Power,” “Inhibition of the Power 
Act,” and “Motivation for Power.” The last of these brings into focus a 
number of the psychodynamic theories regarding the desire for and use 
of power. Many examples are provided throughout from history, political 
life, and literature, as well as from research done by Kipnis and others. 

The exercise of power is clearly an important societal concern. While 
there are other works which contribute to this field of study, not least the 
classic books by C. Wright Mills (The Power Elite [New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956]) and Robert Presthus (Men at the Top [New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1964]), there is a distinctive quality to the 
Kipnis book that makes it stand out and that commends it to wide 
readership. 
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The Soldier and Social Change: Comparative Studies in the History and 
Sociology of the Military. By Jacques van Doorn. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
Sage Publications, 1975. Pp. xii+-189. $15.00. 


The Structure of Violence: Armed Forces as Social Systems. By Maury 
D. Feld. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage Publications, 1977. Pp. 203. $12.50. 


Michel L. Martin 
Université des Sciences Sociales, Toulouse 


The two studies under review here belong to the sociohistorical tradition 
led by Tocqueville and Engels and enriched by Weber and Mosca, which, 
in its quest for uncovering the nature and the dynamic of social change, 
has given careful attention to military institutions and the role of force. 
This tradition, for various reasons ranging from ideological prejudices to 
intellectual moods, had almost ceased to be a source of stimulation in con- 
temporary social research (except, indeed, for the work of a very few such 
as Speier, Andreski, and Janowitz). Both studies are collections of essays, 
some previously published, others original, written over the past two decades 
or so (nonetheless, they are exceptionally coherent as a whole) and dealing 
with the dynamic of the interactions between the military and society. They 
are written in what could be called a European fashion, one in which the 
analysis is comparative and largely infused with rich historical as well as 
sociological references. 

The Soldier and Social Change by Jacques van Doorn, a prominent Dutch 
sociologist, includes seven essays grouped into three parts. In the first part, 
the author is concerned with the emergence of the modern military. It is 
assessed, first, in relation to the rise of the industrial society for which 
the military institution has served as a model. Here van Doorn, following 
Weber and drawing historical examples from England, Holland, and Prus- 
sia, shows the importance of the role that cultural values (the Protestant 
Ethic, for example) have played in the rationalization of military organiza- 
tion. Second, the genesis of the modern military is assessed in organizational 
and professional terms. Using the officer corps as an example, van Doorn 
argues that its originality lies in its being both an organization and a pro- 
fession. Examining the process of professionalization, which came at a 
later stage, he points out that the particularity of this process stems from 
its being the result of a forced action of the state, which, as the main 
client of the military, “has so great an interest in the smooth functioning 
of the service-institute that it subjects it to a set of rules, . . . assigned 
commissions and established training schools” (p. 38). 

Part 2 deals with the military in modern society. In one essay, the author 
analyzes the nature of the control over the military in a situation of swift 
political change, examining the case of the post-World War II eastern 
European countries and of the new nations emerging from colonial rule. 
After describing the various forms of control over the military (ranging 
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from purging the old forces to organizational manipulation, from control 
by recruitment and selection to indoctrination) and the sources of its ero- 
sion, van Doorn argues that control, jeopardized mainly by the logic of 
rising professional autonomy (and here he opposes Huntington’s thesis), 
is successfully maintained not so much by indoctrination as by organiza- 
tional devices. It is the lack of such devices which explains the proclivity 
toward military interventions in new nations. The two other essays deal 
with the decline of the mass-army model and the crisis of legitimacy. 
Actually both themes are closely related, since one cause of the change 
in the organizational format of the military from mass army (i.e., a model 
derived from the nation-in-arms principle and based on universal conscrip- 
tion and mobilization) to the “force in being” (i.e., a self-contained, fully 
professional force) is indeed the decline in the acceptability of traditional 
institutions (such as the military) as well as of the demands that these 
institutions imposed on every member of the society qua citizen. Yet in his 
analysis of the crisis of legitimacy, van Doorn goes further to examine other 
consequences on, notably, the use of violence and the alienation of the 
military. He touches (as Feld does in the first essay of his book) on the 
contemporary aspects of the historical interactive process between the 
military and the society, in which changes in the social functions of the 
military, caused by wider societal transformations, affect in return both 
the military and societies. 

The last part of the book is a case study of military action and the use 
of counterinsurgency violence by the Dutch in Indonesia. Though these 
developments do not have the comparative relevance of the others, they 
offer interesting insights about the Dutch experience of decolonization—a 
question too often ignored by the “from empire to nations” students. It is 
regrettable that in order to set the Dutch case in broader perspective no 
attempt was made to compare it with the French and the British experiences 
in these areas. 

Though more literary in style and reference (sometimes to the point of 
being too essayiste), The Structure of Violence by Maury Feld, a long-time 
student of the armed forces and society, bears many resemblances both in 
method (the use of comparative and historical approaches) and concerns 
(the inseparability of the soldier and the sociopolitical system) to van 
Doorn’s work. This is particularly evident in the three seminal chapters 
of the book: “Military Discipline as a Social Force,” ““Mass-Armies and 
the Professional Soldier,” and ‘“Middle-Class Society and the Rise of 
- Military Professionalism.” In the second of these, dealing with the genésis 
of mobilization and conscription-based mass armies, Feld focuses on the 
extramilitary dimension of such a phenomenon, unveiling its links with the 
birth of the nation-state and the extension of the idea of citizenship by 
which the members of a society overcame fragmented outlooks and became 
nation conscious; “. .. the notion of general mobilization,” he writes, “was 
designed to produce a . . . sense of unity in society, erase individual dif- 
ferences, and make every inhabitant of the administered territory a citizen 
of the nation-state” (p. 145). He also explores how the rise of mass armies 
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has enhanced the professionalization of Western officers. Because of the 
need for technical leadership in the planning of the mobilization of the 
nation’s resources, the officer became a trained specialist, a member of the 
bureaucratic system, and, as a result, “. . . a guardian of the national in- 
terest, an inculcator of the sense of civic duty, prepared at all times to 
preside over the rites of sacrifice required by the faith” (p. 147). The third 
essay, a case study of the late 16th-century Holland, constitutes an in- 
teresting example of the role of middle-class ascendency and values (domi- 
nated by the Calvinist ethic) in the rise of what Feld sees as the model 
of a rationally organized army, not only internally but also externally in 
that it is brought into line with the state resources, and of a professional 
officer corps which has for a generation-served as a school for the great 
European commanders. 

The other essays of the book, the author’s earlier writings, deal with 
various questions: chapter 2 proposes a typology of military organization; 
chapter 3 deals with the links between information and authority and the . 
consequences of the accumulation of information on the reinforcement of 
authority; chapter 4 explores the effects of technological change on the 
military self-image, analyzed through the content analysis of various pro- 
fessional journals. In chapter 5, a more recent essay, Feld examines the 
nature of alienation of the military, notably in its nationalistic dimension 
following modernization and the secularization of politics. 

Although at this point it would certainly be irrelevant in regard to the 
general quality of these works to argue about details such as some degree 
of overlap between the essays, or some degree of unclarity in the spelling 
out of the argument (in Feld notably), some questions touching on more 
fundamental aspects can be raised. One which comes to mind, for example, 
is the tendency of both authors, in referring to the Dutch case that is seen 
as the emerging model on which other European military have been pat- 
terned, to link somewhat too strongly the rise of military organization 
and professionalism with a middle-class orientation. Of course, this is cer- 
tainly an element which cannot be ignored, especially in the Dutch case. 
But in general (even in the other non-Catholic countries), it is secondary. 
The history of military professionalism in France is enlightening in this 
regard. The reforms of Le Tellier, Louvois, Barbezieux—themselves the 
‘heirs of the works of a La Noue, a Sublet de Noyer, or a Servien—and 
the early existence of military schools show that the concern for the pro- 
fessionalization of the officer corps was pervasive during the ancien regime 
and probably had other causes. Actually this process, whose manifestations 
appeared somewhat simultaneously in Western Europe, is also closely re- 
lated to the pressures created by ongoing warfare. And war indeed, during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, was the norm rather than the exception. One 
can also regret that in the development of their ideas the authors tend to 
operate in the frame of traditionally accepted, yet questionable, a prioris 
about the ancien regime’s rigidly stratified class structure and highly op- 
posed patterns of behavior and social roles, particularly in discussing the 
aristocracy’s and the bourgeoisie’s respective influence over such social 
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institutions as the military establishment. Historical inquiries have shown 
how actually blurred and overlapping were the boundaries between these 
two strata at the confines of which one finds the bourgeois-gentilhomme, 
the newly ennobled, nobles engaged in trade, and so on; they also have 
demonstrated the inner complexity, the changing composition, of the so- 
called aristocracies and the resulting tensions created in that particular 
stratum. Hence there is, for example, a misleading imprecision in talking 
about the aristocratic recruitment of the ancien regime’s army officer corps, 
in that it had been the arena of competition not only between the nobility, 
the bourgeoisie, and even the “popular elite,” to use Corvisier’s formula, 
but also between the various segments of the aristocracy whose powers 
constantly changed over time. 

But on the whole these ambiguities concern only tangential aspects of 
the authors’ theses, and they do not diminish in the least their overall 
fruitfulness. Because of their sensitivity to the relations between the de- 
velopment of military institutions and broader changes within the parent 
societies, these essays certainly constitute the kind of scholarship expected 
to elevate this field of research beyond the narrow confines of military 
history or military sociology. And it is to be hoped that the examples set 
by van Doorn and Feld will be followed. 


The Jamaa and the Church: A Bantu Catholic Movement in Zaire. By 
Willy De Craemer. New York: Oxford University Press, 1977. Pp. viii-- 
192. $18.50. 


J. D. Y. Peel 
University of Liverpool 


African religious movements, extensively documented over the past 30 years, 
have provided one of the most fertile terrains for the sociology of religion 
to fulfill its classical promise of offering an essential key to the under- 
standing of large-scale social change. Here Willy De Craemer gives us a 
most valuable account of a movement, originating in Katanga (as it then 
was) in the late 1950s, which is unusual in that its principal founder was 
a European missionary priest, Father Placied Tempels. This is not the 
first study of Jamaa—J. Fabian’s useful monograph Jamaa: a Charismatic 
Movement in Katanga (Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Press), 
offering a sociological interpretation based primarily on the linguistic analy- 
sis of religious texts, was published in 1971—but it is without doubt the 
indispensable one. The author is a Flemish Jesuit as well as a sociologist 
of Harvard provenance and was intimately involved for over a decade in 
the scene that he analyzes here. Therefore this book has special strengths 
in its “thick description” of the cultural patterns of the Flemish Franciscan 
clergy as they interacted so complexly with those of the Bantu Africans 
of Katanga and Kasai, and in De Craemer’s account of the institutional 
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response of the Catholic church in Rome, Belgium, and Zaire to the de- 
velopment of the Jamaa. It is vividly and directly written, although it 
suffers from the absence of a map and the index is unhelpful. 

De Craemer traces tke original seed of the Jamaa to Tempels’s dissatis- 
faction both with the authoritarian character of his missionary role vis-a-vis 
his African flock and, as a consequence, with what he felt was the church’s 
failure to have produced more profoundly converted Catholics. Part of 
the answer was to be prepared to learn from the evangelized and to make 
use of the categories of their thought; and this “adaptation” phase led 
to Tempels’s writing his celebrated but tendentious book Bantu Philosophy 
(New York: Panther Eouse, 1971), a presentation of Luba metaphysical 
ideas. Later, as the result of a mystical experience while on leave in Bel- 
gium, Tempels came to feel that an essential part of the communication 
of Christian values must involve a candid and reciprocal encounter between 
fellow Christians (including priests), with the frankest sharing of personal 
experiences and concerns, The Jamaa—the word means “family” in Swahili 
——grew out of a religious study group made up of Tempels and seven 
married couples in a Catholic parish, which put these principles into effect 
in an attempt to realize a fuller Christian life. During the early years of 
the Congo’s independence, the movement spread rapidly from its base in 
the mining towns of Katanga, involving the most ardent lay people in many 
parishes as well as a number of priests, both Belgian and African; and as 
it did, variant forms of it emerged, some of them embarrassing to the 
founders and unaccepteble to the church. Despite frequent reference to 
them, the ethnography seems to be thinnest in relation to these “Katete 
deviations.” 

Jamaa only admits as full members (priests apart) married couples, and 
indeed the marriage bond between husband and wife is the prime focus 
of its beliefs and rites. This seems to have arisen partly out of the local 
pastoral concerns of the clergy, and one wishes De Craemer had said a 
great deal more about the specific strains of changing kin and marital rela- 
tions in the light of Catholic demands. The most striking secular effect of 
Jamaa seems to have been to transform marital relations to a much more 
cooperative, trusting and egalitarian pattern, valued especially by women 
members. The marriage bond is also symbolically important in that it rep- 
resents the central religious value of Jamaa, a union in love also mystically 
portrayed in the relations of Christ and Mary. The mystical/sensual idiom 
of Franciscan theology, very well evoked by De Craemer, here converged 
- with Luba culture’s own combination of such concrete values as fecundity 
and harmony in mundane social relations with a theory of their spiritual 
causation. The symbolis-n of procreation is pervasive: established members 
(called baba and mama) introduce their “spiritual children,” who are led 
through several stages of advancement in Jamaa ways (following the in- 
digenous model of a society of initiates, stratified by levels of esoteric 
gnosis), which they can complete only as couples. The adopted idiom tended 
in some cases to run away with its content, in that a final stage, later aban- 
doned except in some of the “deviations,” involved corporeal as well as 
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spiritual union between the participants. Another important effect of Jamaa 
upon its members is to free them from fears of witchcraft and from re- 
liance on charms and sorcery for protection. Numerous parallels to this 
and other aspects of Jamaa occur in other African religious movements, 
and it is a pity that De Craemer does not explore some of them. One of 
the most promising might be the Balokole movement in Protestant East 
Africa, which is likewise a complex fusion of European theological idioms 
with the moral and religious concerns of African Christians. 

Although De Craemer is clear and discriminating in his account of just 
where Jamaa beliefs and practices go beyond a simple “syncretism” of their 
Catholic and Bantu sources to become genuinely transformative, he is less 
successful in explaining just why this particular synthesis came about. The 
presence or the priority of any cultural element in a new synthesis can 
surely be explained only through a model of the interaction of available 
cultural elements and the pressures of the social situation in which its 
authors—which here must mean principally the ordinary African members, 
the baba and mama—lived. Their situation is given much less systematic 
attention by De Craemer than the attitudes of the leading Jamaa clergy, 
but it is nonetheless suggestive. Jamaa’s epicenter is the unhappily well- 
known town of Kolwezi, and the whole area was dominated by Union 
Miniére (later nationalized); Jamaa members are typically salaried or 
wage employees or more remotely dependent on the union’s operations; 
their beliefs are considered to make them exceptionally obedient and in- 
dustrious in their work, indeed model employees in the union’s eyes; one 
of the prominent Belgian Jamaa clergy had excellent relations with Union 
Minière officials. What seems like the “Protestant Ethic” in its effects is 
recurrent enough in culturally diverse situations to suggest we need to work 
out some of the mechanisms of “elective affinity.” It is hardly a matter of 
deciding between a theory of creative cultural fusion and one of ideological 
adaptation to the demands of production but of developing a dynamic 
model of the interaction of the elements of the social system. 

Theoretically, that is a tall order; but the humbler path of systematic 
empirical comparison with other movements might take us some way there. 
The quality of Willy De Craemer’s The Jamaa and the Church should make 
that comparative task more fruitful. 


Broadcasting in the Third World: Promise and Performance. By Elihu Katz 
and George Wedell. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977. 
Pp. xvi+305. $15.00. 


Chandra Mukerji 
University of California, San Diego 


Although many sociologists are interested in cultural imperialism in the 
Third World, they have produced relatively few field studies of the use of 
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media in Third World countries. Broadcasting in the Third World fills an 
important void, then, by presenting evidence about broadcast policies and 
practices in the 11 developing countries where Elihu Katz, George Wedell, 
and their collaborators conducted field studies: Algeria, Brazil, Cyprus, 
Indonesia, Iran, Nigeria, Peru, Senegal, Singapore, Tanzania, and Thailand. 
The analysis in this book is based primarily on these case studies, but it is 
also informed by secondary source material on 32 countries and some ques- 
tionnaire data from an additional 59. 

Broadcasting in the Third World is subtitled Promise and Performance. 
The authors are interested in seeing what happened to the optimistic images 
of the media as agents of development formulated in the West after World 
War II. They say they want tc evaluate this promise by comparing it with 
performance. 


Broadcasting has thus been one of a collection of transferred attitudes and 
institutions that in the countries of the West have been effects of devel- 
opment, but that in the developing world have been regarded as among 
its causes, The causal process, however, has only rarely been elaborated 
and the media have been introduced with only general statements of their 
hoped-for effects. .. . The aims set for broadcasting have been largely 
borrowed from Western Europe, where broadcasting, whether by radio or 
television, is formally expected to inform, educate and entertain. Even 
where the expected promise of broadcasting has been articulated in the 
Third World, that articulation itself was imported with the technology of 
broadcasting. [P. 6] 


This quotation both delineates the starting point for the book’s analysis 
and (I hope to show) reveals an important weakness in the authors’ analy- 
sis. Let me begin by describing the way in which the authors trace the fate 
of broadcasting’s “promise,” and then I will return to the flaws I see in 
this approach. 

After outlining what they take to be the promise of broadcasting (in 
part 1) the authors then proceed (in part 2) to describe (1) the state of 
broadcasting in different areas of the Third World (in terms of organiza- 
tion, finance, and technology), (2) the history of the introduction of broad- 
casting to different nations (primarily in terms of their type or lack of 
colonial heritage), and (3) the relationship between broadcasting and other 
institutions (particularly national governments in “new” nations). They 
conclude that governments’ desires to sustain their power have reduced 
diversity in patterns of Third World broadcasting, bringing most of it under 
government control. Broadcasting tends to have been used in its earliest 
years for political unification, then for educational purposes, and most 
recently to develop national culture. It has had limited success in all three 
spheres but particularly in the last two. 

In part 3, Katz and Wedell look at programming, showing the variations 
in types of programs and in broadcasting’s reliance on imported programs 
(particularly from the United States). They note the irony that imported 
television programs tenc to be cheaper and more popular than much local 
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programming, but they indicate too that the most popular shows are local. 
They also present evidence about the popularity of Westernized music on 
the radio. 

Finally, Katz and Wedell look to the future as a realm of possibility for 
Third World broadcasting. They say that earlier notions of the promise 
of broadcasting (particularly of television) were inaccurate because they 
were naive about the political and social realities of the Third World but 
that there are still important ways in which Third World countries can 
use broadcast media for national integration and development. They are 
particularly enthusiastic about the opportunities for cultural development 
if broadcasters concern themselves more with producing entertainment 
programming. : 

A short review such as this cannot do justice to the wealth of information 
and small insights packed into a book of this sort; perhaps unfairly, it does 
provide enough space to be critical of a book’s basic analysis. Broadcasting 
in the Third World is so filled with documentation about the performance 
of broadcasting that it does not ask enough questions about the “promise.” 
It does not ask why this “promise” was formulated after World War IT 
when the growth of “new” nations was threatening to diminish the West’s 
economic advantages in the Third World. It does not consider what it 
means that the promise of broadcasting was sold by the same types of 
people who were also selling media technology. Even when the authors 
recognize instances where Third World broadcasting has. served Western 
interests more than local ones they do not relate this to the promise of 
broadcasting. The authors point out that U.S. programs are economical 
for Third World broadcasting organizations without mentioning that the 
need for cheaper programming resulted from the transfer of a technology 
that Katz and Wedell document to be relatively detrimental to national 
unification and development. This. technology was introduced because it 
held out a promise that profited the West. One need not have a conspira- 
torial view of Western “aid” to the Third World to see that many of the 
activities that were supposed to be mutually beneficial turned out to benefit 
only the West. Katz and Wedell’s data support these ideas, yet the authors 
end their book by suggesting that broadcasting holds new promise for the 
Third World. This notion would be much more convincing if the authors 
had spent more time asking themselves what the complex motives behind 
the earlier promises were and whether or not they themselves were con- 
tinuing the same pattern of broken promises. 
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Medical Problem Solving: An Analysis of Clinical Reasoning. By Arthur S. 
Elstein, Lee S. Shulmar., and Sarah A. Sprafka. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1978. Pp. 346. $22.50. 


Carl Milofsky 
Yale University 


Medical Problem Solving studies from the perspective of cognitive psychol- 
ogy the processes by which physicians make clinical diagnosis decisions. 
The book reports on a series of studies begun in the early 1970s. It finds 
little support for the nction that clinical knowledge represents a systematic 
method for analyzing case data and solving specialized problems. 

Believing at the beginning of their research that the skills of clinical 
diagnosis are unidimensional, Arthur Elstein, Lee Shulman, and Sarah 
Sprafka adopted what they call a “process tracing” approach. Clinical 
diagnosis situations were simulated by having actors learn to duplicate 
the behavior of patients in actual cases so that the conditions of the initial 
medical interview could be approximated. Doctors from three Michigan 
community hospitals w2re then asked to rate the diagnostic skills of their 
peers, and members of the top and bottom quintiles were asked to partici- 
pate in the study. Two criterion groups were made up of the 24 volunteers. 
They were asked to evaluate sample problems presented with both the 
“high-fidelity” techniques of actor simulation and the various lower-fidelity 
techniques which, being cheaper, allow for reviewing a wider variety’ of 
cases. 

The diagnostic behavior of the two groups was compared using a variety 
of quantitative measures of the process of diagnosing. In addition to ac- 
curacy of the diagnosis, the number of hypotheses generated, the number 
of serious hypotheses produced, the maximum number of case cues con- 
sidered relevant, the number of hypotheses generated early in the diagnostic 
process, and the total number of cues utilized made up a set of quantifiable 
dependent variables. None of these distinguished between the two groups, 
however; differences between the diagnostic problems accounted for most 
of the variation. Even when the performance of individuals was examined 
across cases, the nature of the problem seemed more important than per- 
sonal styles of diagnosis in accounting for the way physicians went- about 
evaluating data and deciding what was wrong with a patient. Failing to 
find measurable indicators of a clinical decision-making process, the authors 
conclude that there is none and that physicians’ knowledge is best char- 
acterized as long-term memory. That is, it is a collection of idiosyncratic 
bits of information rather than a systematic method for coming to clinical 
judgments in some way influenced by tke character of the occupational 
lives of physicians. 

There are at least three reasons for questioning the theoretical reversal 
in the authors’ conclusion. The first is their expectation that clinical rea- 
soning would make its presence known through their process measures. 
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While the authors cite a study of chess playing by Adriaan D. de Groot 
(Thought and Choice in Chess [The Hague: Mouton, 1965]) as a model 
of the process-tracing approach they use, they overlook one of his most 
striking results. De Groot compared the way players of different strengths 
up to the grand-master level select chess moves. The games he used were 
complex and unknown to the participants, and the alternative moves players 
might choose were weighted following careful analysis of the positions by 
chess masters. De Groot demonstrated that the grand masters and masters 
in his group were much superior to lower-rated players in their capacity 
to recognize, analyze and respond effectively to positions shown as briefly 
as five seconds. Yet in terms of quantitative measures like the number 
of move sequences (variations) examined, the depth of calculation, and 
the number of fresh variations considered, there were no differences between 
the best and worst players. The performances and retrospective accounts 
of the top players strongly suggest some systematic reasoning method is 
at play even though it is hard to measure. There is no reason to expect 
that a less structured activity like medical diagnosis would produce reliable 
process measures even if sophisticated, unidimensional clinical reasoning is 
operating. 

A second reason this study may have failed to find clinical reasoning is 
that the task they selected, diagnosis, is a diffuse one and not the sort of 
operation around which sophisticated clinical judgment develops. There 
are a variety of occupations concerned with screening people or raw ma- 
terials and selecting out those in need of careful, individualistic treatment. 
In these occupations, workers are faced with many routine cases laced with 
an occasional subtle, difficult one. The problem is to remain attentive though 
much of the work is not interesting and to be prepared for the entire range 
of problems members of their profession deal with. It would be dangerous 
for such people to develop specialized reasoning methods for, as Elstein, 
Shulman, and Sprafka note, these invariably close off exploration. Sys- 
tematic clinical reasoning would be more likely to develop in medical spe- 
cialties where problems are stable and gains are to be made by making 
one’s technique consistent and meticulous. 

A third point is that given that medical work is inherently open-ended, 
one would expect that, left to their own devices, physicians would evolve 
heuristics or private specialties which fit their personal interests and the 
setting of their practice. There would be no unidimensional clinical knowl- 
edge because the environment does not constrain how physicians cognitively 
organize the world. For regularities in clinical knowledge to emerge in a 
group of doctors, it might be that the members of that group would have 
to work self-consciously to coordinate their judgment in sample cases. Over 
time, perhaps members would learn to respond to unique situations in com- 
parable ways, and perhaps their methods of analysis would become mea- 
surably similar. Because they did not choose their physician sample in a 
way sensitive to such interacting groups, one might have expected that 
they would find no consistency in the decision processes of their sample 
members. 
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In some respects these complaints are those of a sociologist reading psy- 
chological work and pointing to problems of which the authors were aware. 
For example, they discuss my third point in explaining their methods of 
sample selection. In many ways, this is an important study for sociologists 
interested in issues of professional performance because it provides a useful 
literature review and suggests new ways of exploring the character of pro- 
fessional knowledge. Despite these benefits the book has drawbacks. In 
addition to those noted, there are serious problems of format. Chapters 7 
through 10 summarize Ph.D. dissertations completed on this project by 
Linda K. Allal, Sarah A. Sprafka, and Michael. J. Gordon. While these 
explore alternatives ta the process-tracing approach to diagnosis rejected 
in the first part of the book, they repeat much of what goes before and 
are dull to read. They also vary in quality, with Gordon’s chapter being 
least useful. I would suggest reading the first half of the book and the last 
chapter. 


Medical Encounters: The Experience of Illness and Treatment. Edited by 
Alan Davis and Gordon Horobin. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1977. Pp. 
223. $17.95. 


Eric J. Cassell 
Cornell University Medical College 


In an excellent preface and concluding chapter to this volume, Alan Davis 
and Gordon Horobin point up the inadequacies of the literature on medical 
sociology. Their corrective, a collection of autobiographical papers about 
illness by medical sociologists, although a good idea, largely fails for three 
reasons that are in themselves instructive. 

First, the authors of the papers in Medical Encounters were so often con- 
strained by sociologic theory that the accounts were written more in terms 
of theory than of the authors’ actual experience. Second, they failed to 
question the most fundamental aspects of social interaction from which, 
as participants, they could not escape. Finally, and inexplicably, they failed 
to take into account the effect of the larger setting (the British National 
Health Service) in which their experiences took place. 

Before exploring these criticisms I must point out that aside from Horobin - 
and Davis (we can infer that one had a heart attack and the other, major 
surgery) and Hart (who, in chap. 7, describes her Caesarean section and 
the ensuing very serious complications), none of the remaining 13 con- 
tributors was seriously ill. Ward says, “Both my sense of power and 
specialized knowledge may have been illusory, but during problematic 
encounters, . . . my salvation was the thought ‘I’m making notes of all this 
—-this shall not go unrecorded’ ” (p. 188). But one cannot be a participant 
observer without being a true participant. Insofar as the world of medicine 
concerns life-threatening illness and suffering, this is what afflicts the patient 
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as participant. Hart writes, “My patient career may have been initiated 
in the relatively uncomplicated act of entering hospital and beginning nego- 
tiations with doctors, but I only became a patient when I recognized my 
sickness for what it was and when I realized what damage it might do to 
me” (p. 112). People who have been very ill do not merely possess a new 
set of facts; they and their world view have been changed by the experience 
—unlike the healthy, they know what can happen. 

It would be unreasonable, however, to expect the sociology of medicine 
to become enriched only by sociologists who have been very sick and then 
recovered. And, of course, doctors do deal with many situations that are 
not life threatening. We could rightfully, therefore, have expected more 
from these pieces. Why are they not better? Wordsworth said that poetry 
takes its origins from “emotion recollected in tranquility.” This kind of 
scholarship should be exactly that—experience reconstructed after tranquil 
reflection. The authors speak frequently of “analysing their experience,” 
but any kind of reflective understanding is notably absent here. It is the 
process of reflection that allows the report of the personal experiences of 
an expert to have an impact on science and to transcend purely anecdotal 
accountings. For example, it is quite clear (if only from this book) that 
the importance of an individual illness, from the facts of the disease to the 
setting of care, is its meaning to the patient. This is strikingly illustrated 
by the paper on migraine by MacIntyre and Oldman. Both suffered from 
precisely the same disease but their experiences of illness differed—-more 
because of different meanings assigned to their disease by doctors and others 
than from differences in the frequency of attacks. But the authors do not 
come to this crucial understanding or its implications because their account 
(in common with most others in this collection) does not go beyond an 
anecdote dressed in technical language. 

What 7s the difference, then, between an anecdote and reflection and why 
is the former of less value and the latter so uniquely valuable to the social 
sciences? An anecdote is a story that inevitably intertwines two very dif- 
ferent aspects of subjectivity: the description of events and the storyteller’s 
interpretation of those events—their meaning to the person. For example, 
in telling of his psoriasis, Jobling writes, “Instead of disappearing, the small 
spots multiplied, grew larger, and began to run together to make large 
angry-looking red patches which became constantly covered by thick dry 
scabs. These latter peeled away unpleasantly and messily” (p. 73; italics 
mine). The italicized words refer to the meanings that tie Jobling to his 
psoriasis. Later he writes, “My career of patienthood was by now well- 
established and highly organized. In its basic structure it had begun to 
correspond to Szasz and Hollander’s ‘guidance cooperation model,’ the spe- 
cialists made decisions and told me what to do and I cooperated by follow- 
ing instructions” (p. 76; italics mine). Here the italicized words refer to 
recipe-like concepts Jobling used to process his experience. These meanings 
and concepts bind Jobling (or any storyteller) to the experience being 
described. Reflection consists of cutting those bonds and examining them 
objectively, inwardly experimenting with the possibilities of changed mean- 
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ings or alternate concepts. For Jobling, reflection might have allowed him 
to see that even.if psoriasis itself could not be acted upon (“treated”), 
affecting the meanings “unpleasantly and messily” would have altered the 
effect of the disease on him. Witness the beneficial effect of changing the 
meaning of a heart attack’in the decades during which therapies for the 
heart attack itself have changed little. For virtually all the authors, re- 
flection might have done what the editors aimed for and broken their 
bondage to such concepts as “client-control,” “sick-role,” “depersonaliza- 
tion,” “medical errancs,” “rite de passage,” and others too numerous to 
mention (but mention2d too numerously in this book). Reflection would 
have provided these sociologists the freedom to transform and enlarge those 
concepts until they conformed to or explained the reality of the sickness 
and medical care to which they were exposed. This is the function reflection 
must serve in science. Despite a paragraph or more in almost every paper 
that complains of the inadequacies of the classical constructs of medical 
sociology, these same concepts served as straitjackets that limited the utility 
of these accounts of vi-al incidents in the lives of expert observers. Indeed, 
a consistently disturbing element of this book is that it seemed repeatedly 
as if the concepts /egité-nated the authors’ experiences instead of the reverse. 

Held to the surface Sy concern with whet Parsons or Freidson had said, 
the authors failed to examine the most fundamental aspects of social in- 
teractions to which, because of circumstances, they were ineluctably ex- 
posed. For example, why is it the case, as Strong says, that “doctors do 
not create confidence in their decisions by revealing their scientific bases. .. . 
Rather ‘competence’ is demonstrated by seeming to take my own agenda 
in account and fitting it into some suitable scientific sounding framework 
under which my own observations can be subsumed” (p. 47). Why did 
Holohan, against everything she desperately believed to be in her own self- 
interest, finally sign permission for radical mastectomy prior to her biopsy. 
when she perceived the other women in the ward—strangers all—isolating 
her? These and many other similar questions leap out from these pages 
but are never discussed. Yet, their understanding would seem to be basic 
to a deeper understanding of the sociology of medicine. The time has long 
passed when any serious observer of medicine believed that the doctor- 
patient relationship could be explained by such simplistic recipes as “client 
control” or “power conflicts’—yet these writers, who had the opportunity 
to look more deeply, failed to move us ahead. 

Almost all the 16 contributors, with the exception of the editors, are 
explicit in their hostility to the physicians and the medical setting they 
encountered. No explaratory comment is made on that fact, interesting in 
itself. But, more astonishing, all references to the behavior of doctors ignore 
the social structure in which the physicians work. The sole exception is the 
paper by Roth which details the horrifying, if amusing, tale in which the 
Roths attempt to get a note from their gereral practitioner excusing their 
underweight son from sports in his British school. Ultimately, the boy is 
hospitalized! Roth points out how differently American physicians behave, 
particularly in the matter of communication (the lack of communication 
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being a constant complaint of the other authors). American doctors, by 
and large, simply would not get away with the kind of behavior described 
in this book. They would not consider such high-handed dealings with 
patients proper and, moreover, their patients would never stand for it. But 
inexplicably, these angry sociologists are, time and again, the most com- 
pliant patients I can imagine! Here again, the paradox is not explored, nor 
is the contribution of the social system. 

If these authors are not concerned with fundamental aspects of social 
interaction and are not alert to the effect of social structure on the behavior 
of patients and doctors, what are their concerns? And what use is their work 
to patients and doctors? New ways of delivering medical care and new 
health insurance plans are on the horizon in the United States. A reading 
of this book would suggest that many aspects of medical care are affected 
by the social structure in which the care is given. Those questions are 
neither addressed nor answered in this volume. The needs of medical so- 
ciology, pointed up by Davis and Horobin in their preface, remain unfilled. 


Mastering Medicine: Professional Socialization in Medical School. By Rob- 
ert H. Coombs. New York: Free Press, 1978. Pp. xiv-+-288. $15.95. 


Marie Haug 
Case Western Reserve University 


Professional socialization in medical school is the topic of this longitudinal 
study. For four years Robert H. Coombs followed a cohort of 59 students, 
the entire class of 1971 in a medical school in the eastern United States. 
As a member of the faculty, he had easy access to the student group, ad- 
ministering batteries of attitude scales and psychological tests and personal- 
ly conducting nearly all of the in-depth tape-recorded interviews at the end 
of each academic year. Participant observation on the life of the school 
from the vantage point of a behavioral science faculty member offered 
additional data. 

Defining socialization as “the process whereby a person internalizes. the 
knowledge, skills, values and behaviors deemed appropriate by socializing 
agents” (p. 14), Coombs aims to understand the formal and informal 
psychosocial dynamics of the medical school as a socializing agent, as well 
as to grasp the characteristics of the student culture. Unfortunately, in 
spite of the wealth of available data, the book somehow misses the mark, 
at least from my perspective. 

Perhaps the basic problem is that Mastering Medicine is neither com- 
pletely a scholarly work nor completely a popularization of the medical 
school experience; in trying to appeal to both types of potential audience 

the author does not really satisfy either. 

' Tobis is not to say that his coverage of the factors involved in medical 
training is incomplete. There is a chapter on the characteristics of the stu- 
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dents, a portrait which shows them to be typically male, Protestant, Cau- - 
casian, and middle class, two-thirds of whom had made a decision to become 
a doctor in their teens or even earlier. The context of training is well 
handled, including the tensions between basic science and clinical faculty 
as well as between students and faculty. The effect of other health per- 
sonnel, and of interaction with classmates, on the learning process is also 
covered. mt 

For the medical sociologist, one of the most interesting chapters describes 
in detail the curriculum of this particular medical school for each academic 
year, along with faculty methods of evaluating student performance, in 
both classrooms and clerkships, and student reactions to the curriculum. 
Not surprisingly, the clinical aspects of the training are most valued by 
students, althougk there are some complaints about wasted time and scut 
work. In this connection, another well-done chapter concerns the more 
stressful experiences which students must face—not only worrying about 
grades and personal health but handling cadavers, undertaking intimate 
physical examinations, and dealing with dying and death. 

A series of chapters on students’ images of patients, of physician careers, 
and of medical specialties traces distributions of class attitudes over the 
four-year school experience, while additional sections cover the students’ 
progress from lowly status in the early months of training to the feeling 
of self-confidence evident in many at the end. Coombs briefly addresses 
the question of whether students tend to lose their initial idealism and 
develop cynical attitudes and concludes that cynicism is not a general 
product of the educationa! experience. 

It is clear from this summary of Mastering Medicine’s contents that it 
touches all the bases in medical school training. In what then, is the book 
lacking? For the unsophisticated lay reader, some of the material will be 
new and may even tend to demystify medicine and medical school. But 
large sections, however well written, will probably be boring and drearily 
repetitive—fcr example, sections on curriculum and student personality 
traits. 

To the medical sociologist and scholar, on the other hand, the book is 
disappointing. It surely does not carry very much further the work of 
Merton, Becker ard his colleagues, Bloom, Bucher and Stelling, and others 
who have addressed medical school socialization. Its major theoretical weak- 
ness is the failure to define just what the values and attitudes are that 
provide the contest of professionalization. What are the students being 
socialized to? The reader has only scattered clues to Coombs’s conceptuali- 
zation. He seems to take for granted that everyone knows what being pro- 
fessional means. Perhaps the best indication that the author adopts a 
simplistic view is in the chapter on personal attitudes and values; here, 
toward the end of the book, one gathers that the end product can be defined 
by a series of clichés, such as competence, concern for patients, and emo- 
tional calmness. In brief, failure to specify the content of professionalization 
and to link the various socialization experiences to that content makes the 
study theoretically flimsy. 
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Moreover there are some serious methodological weaknesses. Equating 
chronically with terminally ill patients in one question put to students on 
type of preferred patient (p. 159) is one example of less than adequate 
question formulation. Noting similar distributions of responses between 
academic years, the author concludes that no changes in viewpoint have 
been taking place (p. 163). This completely misses the point that there 
could be fluctuations in individual attitudes which are masked in the ag- 
gregated distribution. Among the most irritating shortcomings is the author’s 
use of percentages carried to a decimal value when the total N is only 59— 
for example, that 1.8% of seniors report high stress, meaning one senior! 
(p. 120). 

In sum, this is an often interesting but generally atheoretical description 
of life in a small medical school. As supplementary reading for courses in 
medical sociology it might be useful, provided it is not offered as a study 
of professional socialization. 


The Medicine Show: Patients, Physicians and the Perplexities of the Health 
Revolution in Modern Society. Edited by Patricia Branca. New York: 
Neale Watson Academic Publications, 1977. Pp. viiit-280. $14.95. 


Andrew Abbott 
Rutgers College 


Edited by Patricia Branca, Tke Medicine Show is a reprint of an issue (vol. 
10, no. 4 [1977]) of the Journal of Social History. One essay is added 
from another issue of that journal and two new essays are inserted. Al- 
though the book supposedly takes three views of its subject, the social 
history of medicine, there are no separate introductions. Only two pages 
introduce the whole book. This minimal elaboration reflects a general edi- 
torial parsimony. The typographical errors of the original issue persist. 
While these are sometimes amusing (“Progressive ear,” p. 61), they are 
common enough to be very annoying. A second flaw of some essays is a 
snide and unscholarly tone, particularly marked in the articles by Shorter, 
Branca, and Kiple and Kiple. Kiple and Kiple are “tempted to castigate 
southern planters for meanness” (p. 25). (Why are they only tempted?) 
‘Shorter talks of “heavy torpedo damage down there in those libidinal bulk- 
heads” (p. 67). 

One could endure these problems if the content were reimbursement. 
Much of it is not. The book tries to illustrate three aspects of the “new 
social history of medicine”: (1) quantitative or rigorous methods, (2) de- 
tailed case studies, and (3) the attempt to rediscover the patient. In re- 
viewing these essays, I shall try to consider their various aspects under these 
three headings. 

The “quantitative and rigorous methods” employed in this book are naive 
and often misleading. Much of Kiple and Kiple’s argument about slave 
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death rates rests on a cross-classification table for which there seems to be 
no real data, although estimated cross-classifications, derived in an unspeci- 
fied manner, are provided in the text. Both Goubert and Tylor apply simple 
cross-classification approaches to data that apparently could have supported 
multivariate techniques. One’s consequent distrust is not allayed by the 
discovery of Goubert’s insertion of points in graph 1 for which there are 
no data in the accompanying table. Starr’s factorization of a simple linear 
equation is somewhat pedantic, especially given that a little calculus would 
have provided a better foundation for his general argument. Much more 
startling is Imhof’s presentation of a stage theory of differential access to 
18th-century medical resources under the guise of something called a “mor- 
bidity onion.” Imhof, too, could have used multivariate methods. Even the 
relatively more sophisticated presentation of Tylor is marred by the ab- 
sence of significance tests and by his apparent unawareness of the problems 
raised by lognormal duration variables. There is considerable substantive 
interest in each of these papers. They deal with crucial issues and often 
present useful data. But the analysis is weak. 

The work of the “detailed case studies,” by contrast, is more sound. 
Lemay’s discussion of an 18th-century surgeon’s account book and journal 
is interesting if microscopic. Ramsey’s piece on social control in French 
medicine is well argued and well documented. Faure’s discussion of 19th- 
century medicine in Lyon is of similar quality, again describing the course 
of a particular professional development. Frieden’s work on Russian phy- 
sicians in a cholera epidemic is another useful case study of professional 
power and control. Aside from its general comparative interest, it takes the 
issue of professional power and social control beyond its too familiar con- 
text in discussions of psychiatry. Imhof’s work on three 18th-century hos- 
pitals is also a tybe of case study, but the grandiose introduction, the 
bizarre presentation of theory, and the extensive but unanalyzed data do 
not add up to an effective piece. Characteristic of the editing is the omission 
of Imhof’s footnote 28, which would have referred the interested reader to 
a theoretical exposition on “morbidity onions.” 

The “rediscovery of the patient” essays are of mixed quality. Rosen- 
berg’s article on the patient in American general hospitals foreshadows his 
forthcoming history of American hospitals. It is characteristically solid and. 
urbane. Morantz’s article cn women in the 19th-century health movement 
is a model -historical piece, although a sociologist may find the blend of 
quotes and theories less persuasive than a historian would. Within the 
historical genre, this is an excellent and interesting article..The others are 
weaker. Aside from its questionable methodology, Tylor’s discussion of 
mental defect fails to connect physicians’ sexual ideologies with their excess 
hospitalization of women in any theoretically sound way. Branca’s attempt 
to illustrate her so-called model of the social history of medicine is very 
weak. 

This book raises one maior question in the mind of the sociologist in- 
terested in historical work. When are the social historians, and the discipline 
of history in general, going to face the necessity of disciplining their use 
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of theory? Grob’s introductory essay in the present volume calls for more 
interdisciplinary work, more historical study of disease itself, more con- 
sideration of the social response to medical change. These are laudable 
goals, and well articulated in Grob’s thoughtful piece. But the real issue 
of the new social history, of medicine as of anything else, is that eventually 
the work calls for more than the kind of traditional article that Morantz, 
for example, has given us here. One cannot assemble a serious argument 
the way historians usually assemble their articles—a few quotes, a few 
numbers, a hodgepodge of theoretical arguments (all entering in at pre- 
cisely the moment when they become logically necessary), and a touch of 
class in the prose. This is very persuasive as storytelling. It may even 
suffice as serious analysis when the data are few. But the new social history 
has generated more than enough data now to start growing up theoretically. 
Starr’s essay in this volume is a serious stab in that direction—a sustained 
attempt to apply an economic model, albeit a simple one, to the position 
of American physicians in the 19th century. Shorter’s attempt to do the 
same for psychohistory is considerably weaker, although that weakness 
may have more to do with the inherent theoretical problems of psychohis- 
tory than with Shorter’s argument itself. 

We have come far enough in social history to deserve more than this 
kind of book. It is time to approach the development of the medicine show 
with systematic theoretical ideas. 


From Private Vice to Public Virtue: The Birth Control Movement and 
American Society since 1830. By James Reed. New York: Basic Books, 
1978. Pp. xvi+456. $17.95. 


Drew Humphries 
Rutgers University, Camden, N.J. 


James Reed’s From Private Vice to Public Virtue chronicles the history of 
the birth control movement in the United States from its origins in the 
mid-19th century to its present-day achievement-—the inclusion of birth 
control services in public health and welfare programs at home and abroad. 
As a history, it is exhaustively researched and will provide sociologists 
with material and insights for more analytic accounts. Reed has brought 
together the private papers of many of the original birth controllers and 
the records of several organizations involved in birth control advocacy. 
He relies heavily on biographical sources providing more complex portraits 
of birth controllers and their opponents than are frequently available in 
the sociological literature. He has compiled a demographic history of the 
United States, traced the developments in birth control technology, and 
examined the sources of financial support for the movements to legalize 
contraception and to implement it on a wider basis. 

The early history of the birth control movement is of special interest 
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because Reed locates the sources for reform in the changing conditions of 
late 19th-century life, suggesting the outlines for a provocative cultural 
analysis. The account begins by discussing the impact of urbanization, in- 
dustrialization, and immigration on family structure and function. Reed 
points out that birthrates in the United States fell prior to industrialization 
and suggests that the decline is attributable to a new family type based on 
“companionate marriage” in which “. . . abstinence and contraception were 
possible solutions to a central problem . . . the need to reconcile celebration 
of passion with the necessity of fewer and better nurtured children” (p. 
33). While this might explain the reduced birthrates among the merchant 
‘or artisan classes, one zan ask whether it unwittingly substitutes a class- 
bound explanation for a general accounting of contraception behavior. For 
example, immigrant birthrates dropped over the latter half of the 19th 
century, and by its end the “fertility differential” between native stock 
and immigrant groups narrowed. If the urban immigrant working class 
were using birth contral to effect this reduction, then, according to Reed, 
it would have to be in response to the greater prevalence of “companionate 
marriage” among this group. Reed does not furnish evidence on this point, 
cne way or the other. 

Structural changes, nonetheless, did cast doubt on the traditional sig- 
nificance of the family and reproduction, and it is against this background 
of uncertainty that Reed introduces the birth control movement and its 
opponents. Comstockery, then, can be taken as a reactionary response 
(Reed does not use this language) insofar as the federal obscenity statute 
sought to bolster the procreative function of marriage by criminalizing the 
sale and distribution of birth control methods. The birth controllers, on 
the other hand, can alsc be seen as conservative if we understand this term 
-to mean the retention of at least the outlines of traditional institutions (such 
as the family) by seeking innovative solutions to their immediate difficulties 
or shortcomings. Margaret Sanger does not represent a radical force at the 
turn of the century, although her early political experience included sup- 
port work for the Lowell and Paterson strikes. She more accurately rep- 
resents a single-issue leader committed to alleviating the effects of excess 
repression on the working-class family. Permissiveness rather than repres- 
sion characterizes her approach to bolstering the family. Reed shows that 
even professionals were divided along the same lines. For some practicing 
physicians, the refusal to dispense birth control methods (besides its il- 
legality) was an attempt to stabilize the family by guaranteeing the pres- 
ence of children. Physizians like Robert Dickerson, however, saw sexual 
maladjustment and the burden of too many children as major weaknesses 
in the family. While Reed carefully documents these cultural reactions to 
the structural changes cf the late 19th century, he unfortunately does not 
go on to frame these reéctions against the divisions created by other “sym- 
bolic” issues such as prohibition, compulsory education, child labor laws, 
antiprostitution legislation, the juvenile court, and so on. 

The “medicalization” of birth control was a maior turning point for the 
movement, but I think Reed’s treatment of it is naive. The historian’s task, 
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he notes, is to outline the options available to groups and classes. However, 
he takes the position that Sanger had no alternative but to press for a 
medical monopoly over birth control services. Options were available until 
she cut her ties with the radicals and suffragettes and until the radical move- 
ment had been suppressed or its people deported. 

Reed takes the reader through the more formal stages of the movement’s 
history, after it achieved legalized birth control under the direction of doc- 
tors. The period of clinical documentation provides him with an opportunity 
to differentiate the flamboyant and occasionally eccentric activities of early 
reformers from the measured approach taken by postwar leaders such as 
obstetrician-gynecologist Alan Guttmacher. By this time, Sanger and Clar- 
ence Gamble (heir to the Ivory Soap fortune and contributor to the move- 
ment) were tolerated for fund-raising purposes but otherwise ignored by 
the new leadership. 

Reed presents a postwar view of birth control that emphasizes its im- 
portance to the U.S. State Department. Overpopulation was considered a 
source of discontent that in nations like India could fan the flames of 
political unrest and might provide the foundations for a realignment with 
the Soviet bloc. The creation of the Population Council (funded privately 
by John D. Rockefeller III) and its role in transferring funds from the 
' Agency for International Development to underdeveloped nations for the 
purpose of establishing family planning programs represent the institu- 
tional framework for implementing this policy. 

Without reviewing the many other issues raised by From Private Vice 
to Public Virtue, I would like to end on the following note: Reed seems 
to, view the historian’s role as that of a chronicler much more than a 
synthesizer. While the chronicle that he offers is very exciting from the 
viewpoint of unearthed data, portions of the book would have profited 
from greater attention to development of a conceptual framework. 


Herman Schmalenbach on Society and Experience. By Herman Schmalen- 
bach. Edited and translated by Günther -Liischen and Gregory P. Stone. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1977. Pp. viii+-280. $22.00. 


Helmut R. Wagner 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


With this volume, the Chicago series the Heritage of Sociology has received 
a welcome addition to the books of selections from Ferdinand Toennies, 
Georg Simmel, Max Weber, and Alfred Schutz. Herman Schmalenbach 
(1885-1950) fits chronologically between the last two. More a philosopher 
-than a sociologist, he was not well known among Central-European social 
scientists. Before 1933, his work was overshadowed by Weber and his stu- 

_ dents; after 1933, although teaching in Switzerland, he was affected by the 
suppression of sociology in Hitler’s Germany. In America, he was and re- 
mained widely unknown. 
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The introduction by the editors, Giinther Liischen and Gregory P. Stone, 
is informed and informetive and should be read carefully before turning to 
the selections. These selections—seven pieces in three parts—present and 
illustrate Schmalenbach’s early conception of sociology and social forms, 
his dealing with human experience and the conception of the soul, and his 
later “phenomenological analysis.” 

Schmalenbach’s earlier work betrays his wide-ranging philosophical in- 
terests. Sociologically, this work was influenced by Simmel. But, the only 
contribution which was generally recognized in Germany, it was critically 
linked to Toennies. In contrast, his later work reached deeper into the 
spheres of phenomenology. Thus, he moved from a pre-Weberian to a 
post-Weberian position. His 1922 study, ‘““Communion—a Sociological Cate- 
gory” (pp. 64-125), converts Toennies's dichotomy of Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft into a trichotomy by adding the concept of Bund. All these are 
neither organizations no- institutions but modes or forms of social relations 
whose main features intermingle to varying degrees. Schmalenbach con- 
sidered these three forms the essential categories of sociology. He criticized 
Weber from this baseline, rejecting the latter’s emphasis on rational con- 
duct, his “methodological individualism,” and the centrality of his theory 
of social action. Schmalenbach spoke of “humanistic sociology,” his version: 
of what Weber meant br “sociology of understanding.” 

Schmalenbach’s arguments against Weber's central conceptions were not 
without merit. He pointed to areas that demanded considerably more scrut- 
iny than they had received originally. However, he did not serve his own 
purposes when he rejected the social action approach instead of arguing 
for its extension by a theory of social relations which would give their non- 
rational forms and components the same attention as the “rational” ones. 
His argumentation was <urther weakened by a kind of desultory treatment 
of the issues. In contrast, his essays in the tradition of Simmel, notably 
that on lonesomeness (pp. 137-54), stand up remarkably well. 

Schmalenbach paid a-tention to Husserl in his earlier period and was 
in personal contact with him. But a more consistent use of a phenomenolog- 
ical approach became noticeable only in his book of 1936, Geist und Sein 
(see “On Human Existence,” pp. 189-207). It came to maturity 10 years 
later in the essay entitled “The Phenomenology of the Sign” (pp. 208-48). 
This essay presents, in beautiful clarity and penetration, what the editors 
call his essential phenomenology and Schutz would have called psychological 
phenomenology. The essay deals with signification (meaning-setting), noti- 
fication (communicational intention), and apprehension (understanding the 

‘meaning of the sign by others). On this basis, Schmalenbach developed a 
phenomenology of consciousness of self in the form of “addressing oneself” 
to self and others. “Other psyches” are directly given. What is “other” is 
first experienced as “purposive” intention toward oneself and, in reverse, 

_in addressing “one’s self” to other psyches, “calling upon” other persons. 
The other is “given to the subject . . . in the experience of the appeal” (p. 
239). But only “signs bearing a signification can make the subject grasp 
the existence of the psyches of others” (p. 242). This theory of intersub- 
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jectivity is fascinating in that it avoids Husserl’s questionable analogical 
approach and, most of all, is developed directly from a genetic perspective. 
The editors may have overstated their case in saying that “phenomenologi- 
cal sociology in the United States has not yet evolved beyond Schmalen- 
bach” (p. 42). But I agree fully on the fundamental -importance of his 
essay on signs: it approaches basic problems in a unique and exciting 
fashion. Its implications will have to be worked out and eventually brought 
to bear on the body of knowledge which is integrated in Schutz’s sociology 
of the life-world. 


The Auden Generation: Literature and Politics in England in the 1930s. 
By Samuel Hynes. New York: Viking Press, 1977. Pp. 430. $12.50. 


Robert D. Leighninger, Jr. 
Western Michigan University 


This is more than a history of English writing in the 1930s. It is an account 
of the development of literary forms in a political context. It raises im- 
portant questions for sociologists about the relationship of art and social 
science and about the cultural production of symbols by which people 
interpret their lives. 

Samuel Hynes begins The Auden Generation with a convincing argument 
that the writers he talks about were, and knew they were, members of a 
“generation” with unique characteristics and problems. He proceeds with 
a year-by-year account of their attempts to find adequate responses to their 
problems, which centered on their coming of age between two wars. They 
had just missed serving, and probably dying, in a world war. This en- 
gendered a combination of guilt, envy, and relief that heightened their 
concern with “action” in public events. It also deprived them of a generation 
of older mentors, thus instilling a sense of having to create their own world 
with rules different from those of the “old men” who had caused the war. 
Haunted by the war they had been “just too young” for, they were also 
convinced that a new war was not far off. There was not much time to 
build a new world. How, then, should one act? What was the role of the 
writer in a time of crisis? The task, wrote W. H. Auden in a poem to 
Christopher Isherwood, was to “make action urgent and its nature clear.” 

The poets, critics, and novelists of the Auden generation set out to 
develop new imagery to capture and master their anomie and new types 
of writing to clarify and coalesce a new political order. Auden offered a 
theory of “parable art.” Others experimented with various kinds of docu- 
mentary writing. All were self-consciously part of a process of mythmaking 
in which they became both authors and subjects. Some joined the newly 
formed Communist party, and those who did not still found it a frequent 
focus of their confrontation with the problems of relating thought to action. 
The outbreak of war in Spain presented, in the middle of the decade, a 
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clear opportunity for action. Ironically, its results were not clear. Those 

with the greatest commitment to finding new models of praxis were killed; - 
the others turned away from politics. Auden concluded in 1939 that art 

makes nothing happen. Its worth in a time of crisis is only to help humanity 

survive the terrors of political history. 

These literary experiments and experiences parallel those of social sci- 
entists in many irteresting ways. Auden’s “parable art,” neither escapist 
nor propagandist, was to clarify choices so that rational and moral action 
could be undertaken—an echo of Max Weber’s struggles. The varying ap- 
proaches to praxis through “documentary” forms may also make social 
scientists more self-conscious of the rhetorical and aesthetic aspects of 
methods they use. The despair of praxis and concern for the simple survival 
of the critical spirit is close at times to the attitudes of the Frankfort - 
scholars. Finally, there is Mass Observation, a mid-thirties venture into 
ethnomethodology which exposes intriguing connections between sociology 
and surrealism. 

Hynes’s chronological organization works well for showing this socio- 
literary trajectory as a collective historical development. It makes follow- 
ing the course of a particular writer or theme somewhat difficult. His dis- 
cussion of texts is judiciously selective and includes enough detail to docu- 
ment his themes and to give a reader unfamiliar with a particular poem or 
novel some sense of it. He includes a fair selection of favorable and un- 
favorable critical response to a work. In all, he has integrated a tremendous 
amount of material and is not to be blamed if, as I suspect will happen, a 
reader interested in the sociological implications of this topic is disappointed 
at the end of the book. , 

Hynes tells us about the major world events in each.year but rarely 
anything about how the nonliterary folk were responding to them. Some 
standard of comparison would help if we are to judge the progress of the 
literary folk toward understanding, commitment, action, and retreat. Nor 
is there any indication of nonliterary contributions to the myths of the 
thirties. And what of European struggles with these same literary problems 
~—had no one in England heard of Brecht, Meyerhold, Benjamin, or Lukács? 
Most important, what were the effects of parable art and mythology on 
the nonliterary? Hynes, of course, recognizes the problem. He is focusing 
on the development of literary forms in England, and there are limits to 
the amount of political context he can include. He has accomplished his 
primary task; it is up to us to use this work along with our data to engage 
the larger questions. 
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The Jewish Intelligentsia and Russian Marxism: A Sociological Study of 
Intellectual Radicalism and Ideological Divergence. By Robert J. Brym. 
New York: Schocken Books, 1978. Pp. viii +157. $16.95. 


Richard Benkin 
DePaul University 


The Jewish Intelligentsia and Russian Marxism is a well-documented, 
thoroughly researched history of some Jewish intellectuals in prerevolu- 
tionary Russia. It is apparent from cover to cover that Robert J. Brym 
has a firm grasp on his subject matter; perhaps that is why it is especially 
disappointing that the book goes only as far as it does. To be sure, Brym 
presents a fascinating historical record of a crucial era. But as he notes at 
the outset, many of the facts are well known, and it is only in the way he 
organizes this information to build a theory that he can “deepen our un- 
derstanding of intelligentsias in general and Russian-Jewish Marxists in 
particular” (p. 3). And in deference to the author, that is how the book 
should be judged. 

The book amplifies sociology’s classic perspective on marginality—as 
applied to intellectuals (Mannheim), Jews (Park), and political radicals 
(Wolfe)—to explain why its subjects selected the particular ideologies 
and parties they did. (There were four: Bolshevism, Menshevism, Bundism 
[Jewish], and Labor-Zionism.) Brym used Glaser and Strauss’s method 
for constructing “grounded theory,” collecting data until he could confident- 
ly “reject many of the hunches entertained in the early stages of research 
and accept those which form the study’s theoretical framework” (p. 7). To 
that end, he gathered material on 207 Marxist Jewish intellectuals born 
in European Russia before 1891; and here the work is most impressive. 
He utilized such primary sources as personal memoirs and contemporary 
articles by and about these individuals, as well as a wealth of secondary 
sources including biographies, histories, and analyses representing a range 
of ideological camps in politics, scholarship, and Judaica. From such “cre- 
dentials,” we might expect a theory of marginality with implications for 
-the study of social movements and the sociology of knowledge. Unfortunate- 
ly, the theory he constructs is hardly that. 

To begin with, the thesis is both clear and simple: by treating marginality 
as a variable (i.e., “degree of embeddedness”) instead of a constant, we 
can see how a radicalized intellectual selects among alternative radical 
ideologies (p. 6). It could have been presented convincingly and eloquently 
in a well-written journal article. I do not think this is beside the point 
(the point being whether or not the thesis is demonstrated), because it re- 
lates to the depth and quality of the piece. For example, despite the im- 
pressive data, much of it is used in efforts to establish such banal “insights” 
as the following: an intellectual raised in a traditional Jewish home and 
living in a predominantly Jewish community is more likely to become a 
Labor-Zionist, if radicalized, than a Bolshevik (likewise, those from as- 
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similated environments will probably not join a Jewish radical party) (pp. 
42-46); intellectuels will more likely select an ideology popular in their 
locality than one that is not (pp. 62-65); and such an ideology will in- 
corporate a Jewish content if the workers are overwhelmingly Jewish (pp. 
62-64). 

These flaws are more aggravating than anything else; but there are more 
serious ones as well. Brym has a habit of simply inferring individual motives 
from data on collectives and imputing personal factors to collective deci- 
sions. He correlated party decisions on ideology with members’ embedded- 
ness in Jewish soci2ty, implying a causal relationship—even for the Bol- 
sheviks, whose small Jewish membership could hardly have much affected 
their ideology. In the same discussion, he suggests that an individual’s de- 
cision to join a party—and by extension, party ideology—was a function 
of her or his personal social history (pp. 93-97). I also take exception to 
the author’s “development of Jewish ethnicity in East Europe” (pp. 9-34). 
Assimilation is posited as a simple function of occupational ties, and Jewish 
ethnicity as a whole is analyzed likewise: “Everything hinged on whether 
or not ties of socio-economic dependence bound persons together and neces- 
sitated the continui-y of old ethnic ties” (p. 40; emphasis mine). Although 
it is important to understand ethnic solidarities in terms of material as well 
as sacred, forces, the exclusion of all but one limited set of factors is no 
help. Ethnicity is far more complex than that, and important strides have 
already been made in that direction (e.g., the concepts of emergent ethnicity 
and stages of ethnicity). Besides, Jewish communities in the southern United 
States and in many small towns have belied this claim of “occupational 
determinism” by remaining tightly knit, often without such ties. 

Brym highlights his theory’s weakness with his inability to apply it 
consistently. He arg-1es that ideological decisions are a function of a person’s 
embeddedness in social structure; yet he continually points to the primacy 
of material exigencies in determining them (e.g., p. 97). For a time, he 
refers to primary socialization and other early influences as embeddedness; 
but he subsequently notes that, in any case, moving to a predominantly 
non-Jewish area later will determine one’s selection of a non-Jewish politi- 
cal ideology—and he calls that subsequent location embeddedness. It seems 
that the “other” embeddedness was not very important. Often, it is unclear 
what is not embedcedness. We are left, as a result, with a theory whose 
explanatory value is far from manifest. 

In spite of the w2alth of source material, the book fails to capture the 
richness of that period. Pursuing his correlations, the author has brushed 
the complexity of tkese events aside. The inadequacy of much of the book 
is underlined in the discussion of Bolshevik ideology, where that party is 
scored for being out bf touch with the proletariat—“far too busy centralising 
the movement, re-establishing intelligentsia hegemony and participating in 
stratospheric party squabbles to notice the rumblings below” (p. 94). That 
the Bolsheviks ultimately triumphed over all other parties and extended 
their hegemony over the proletariat—despite these “shortcomings”’—is nev- 
er mentioned. Similerly, we never know (despite the emphasis on the em- 
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_ beddedness concept) what the relationship was between the Jewish in- 
telligentsia and the Jewish community, or how this relationship for the 
Marxist Jewish intelligentsia differed from that for the religious intelligent- 
sia and the nonradicalized maskilim. Even so, the author’s admirable job 
of bringing together many historical facts makes this book interesting read- 
ing for anyone concerned with Jews in prerevolutionary Russia. 


Social Thought in Tsarist Russia: The Quest for a General Science of So- 
ciety, 1861—1917. By Alexander Vucinich. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1976. Pp. ix+294. $15.50. 


Martin A. Miller 
New School for Social Research and Duke University 


Tsarist Russia was a nation of contradictions and extremes. The land mass 
of the Russian empire was enormous, but it was sparsely populated and 
undeveloped. The country’s economy was primarily agrarian and its pop- 
ulation overwhelmingly peasant; yet at the end of the 19th century Russia’s 
rate of growth in several key industrial sectors was among the world’s 
highest. From a society which was predominantly illiterate emerged artistic 
and literary masterpieces which were universally admired. Politically, the 
Russian autocracy, whose exclusivist theory and tradition precluded a 
legitimized parliamentary opposition, found itself confronting instead a far 
more threatening revolutionary opposition. In its relationship with the 
West, Russia perceived itself to be both part of, and apart from, Europe; 
the perception of Russia in Europe was just as divided. 

Scholars have long understood that theories of society are rooted in 
social reality. This is particularly significant in the case of Russian social 
thought. To take one instance, the very serious concern of Russian thinkers 
for the peasantry was formulated in a complex and varied theory called 
populism. The impact of this theory on Russian social thought for the 
half-century before the 1917 revolution becomes meaningful only when we 
consider that not merely was the country primarily peasant in statistical 
terms, the peasantry was legally enserfed until 1861. The resistance of the 
government and the ruling aristocracy to liberating the serfs for so long 
played a large role in the formation of an educated elite—the intelligentsia 
—which was committed to transforming this situation as rapidly and as 
radically as possible. Thus, populism, which was Russia’s first maior school 
of social thought, was also the country’s first revolutionary movement. 
Thought and action functioned simultaneously as the intelligentsia at- 
tempted both to understand the world and to change it, mobilizing the 
population in this dual effort according to the appropriate means. 

In Social Thought in Tsarist Russia, Alexander Vucinich has written an 
excellent account of the most important theories of society formulated in 
Russia between the emancipation of the peasantry in 1861 and the 1917 
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revolution. The author of the respected two-volume Science in Russian Cul- 
ture (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1963, 1970), Vucinich is 
eminently qualified for the task because of his expertise both as a so- 
ciologist and as a historian. He has analyzed these theories not as an iso- 
lated flow of ideas (as earlier studies have done), but as a reflection of the 
‘profound changes which Russia was experiencing. He has also moved be- 
yond the previous framework for explaining Russian social thought in which 
academic sociolegy was separated from revolutionary ideology. Social 
thought, according to Vucinich, must be understood not only in terms of 
its component pa-ts and its goals, but also in the context of Russian society. 

Russian social thought was dominated by the idea of progress and a 
belief in the uses of knowledge to ameliorate the condition of man. Russian 
thinkers were scerching for a comprehensive theory of society as a means 
toward this end. They made use of philosophy, science, history, and ideol- 
ogy in their effort to find a set of organizing principles which would con- 
tribute to their vision of social advancement. There were, therefore, always 
political implications in these theories; indeed, the thinkers themselves 
often operated ir. the two worlds of acceptable research in sociology and 
unacceptable propaganda in the service of reform or revolution. 

The man Vucinich credits as being the first person to conceptualize 
sociology in Russia as a distinct science was N. A. Serno-Solov’evich, who 
was neither an academician nor a scientist, but a revolutionary. Before his 
death in Siberian exile in 1866 at the age of 32, Serno-Solov’evich wrote 
an article in which he argued that scholars must seek to create a science 
of society using models from the natural sciences. He argued that the 
various branches of human knowledge should be gathered together in order 
to provide a comprehensive social theory. He believed that in the absence 
of such a theory science and philosophy would continue to encourage 
atomization in society. He hoped, therefore, to formulate the intellectual 
foundation for an integrated social existence. Serno-Solov’evich’s work is 
pervaded by the recognition of the necessity of progress and development 
for Russia. This awareness, and the manner in which it was expressed, 
provided the basis for Russian social theory in the prerevolutionary period. 

Vucinich’s book is arranged thematically in rough chronological sequence. 
There are chapters on the social theories of nihilism, populism, anarchism, 
and Marxism as well as on less political, more philosophical orientations 
such as neo-Kantianism, neopositivism, and the sociology of comparative 
history. It would be impossible here to present even a semblance of the 
content and logic of these complicated theories and still remain true to 
Vucinich’s very intelligent level of analysis. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that readers unfamiliar with the field of Russian social thought will 
undoubtedly be surprised to learn of the widespread nature of Western 
sociological influence in Russia at this time. One of the trends Vucinich 
identifies for this period is the continually growing impact of Western 
sociology in Russia. Paradoxically, though, these European concepts were 
reformulated and fused with traditional Russian notions in a manner which 
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resulted in isolating Russian social theory as a whole and in moving it 
farther from related developments in the West. 

Even populism, which was “more Russian than any other major sociolog- 
ical orientation” (p. 65), was heavily indebted to intellectual confrontations 
with the work of Proudhon, Comte, Spencer, and Durkheim. This encounter 
with the West became more pronounced later, as evidenced by, for example, 
B. A. Kistiakovskii’s personal association with Max Weber, and also by 
the varieties of Marxist social theory in the work of G. V. Plekhanov, M. I. 
Tugan-Baranovskii, P. B. Struve, and V. I. Lenin. In one of his most 
fascinating chapters, Vucinich describes the theory of A. A. Bogdanov, 
who richly merits the attention he has finally found here. Blending Marxism 
with neopositivism, Bogdanov boldly constructed a theory he called “tek- 
tology” (borrowing Ernst Haeckel’s morphological term), which was in 
fact a precursor of modern systems analysis and cybernetics. 

The book is selective and does not attempt to be exhaustive. Neverthe- 
less, it is reasonable to argue that certain thinkers might have been accorded 
more space than they have been. Alexander Herzen and V. I. Lenin, for 
instance, are overshadowed by their respective populist and Marxist col- 
leagues. Granting this, the fact remains that Vucinich has written a most 
engaging and useful study which deserves a wide audience among his- 
torians, sociologists, and students of social theory. I hope his book will 
bring Russian social thought into the international milieu for which it was 
always intended. 


Phenomenology and the Social World: The Philosophy of Merleau-Ponty 
and Its Relation to the Social Sciences. By Laurie Spurling. London and 
Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1977. Pp. xtii+-208. $13.50. 


Deena Weinstein 
DePaul University 


Over the past decade there has been a growing reception of recent Con- 
tinental thought into Anglo-American intellectual life. The entry of Great 
Britain into the Common Market and the breakdown of conventional wis- 
dom in the United States in the aftermath of Vietnam and Watergate have 
provided favorable conditions for attention to such tendencies as phenomen- 
ology, structuralism, critical theory, existentialism, and neo-Marxism. Lau- 
rie Spurling’s commentary on Merleau-Ponty is an example of the current 
interest of Anglo-American social scientists in Continental thought, and 
it shows some of the virtues and defects of this phenomenon. 

Spurling’s avowed intention is to present “Merleau-Ponty’s existential 
phenomenology as a way of integrating philosophy and social science, so 
that a unified and coherent perspective on man in the world can be of- 
fered” (p. ix). More specifically, Spurling promises to link the social frag- 
mentations of “modern capitalist societies” with such ontological dualisms 
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as mind and body, and reason and emotion. The vehicle of mediation is to 
be ‘Marxist phenomenology,” which Spurling associates with Merleau- 
Ponty’s social thought. The promise of Phenomenology and the Social World 
is not fulfilled. Instead of providing an insightful synthesis, the work is a 
mix of competent exposition and uncritical apology for Merleau-Ponty. 

The bulk of tke work is a straightforward presentation of Merleau- 
Ponty’s philosophy with liberal use of direct quotation. A long first chapter, 
taking up nearly one-quarter of the book, summarizes Merleau-Ponty’s 
epistemology, while the succeeding chapters focus on such topics as speech, 
society, Marxism, ethics, and the meaning of philosophy. Spurling’s sum- 
maries are adequa-e, and they can provide an American social theorist with 
access to Merleau-Ponty’s thought. However, the works of the French 
thinker are readily available in translation and are not obscure. Spurling’s 
effort, then, is not a vital contribution, but it may be useful for those who 
desire some acquaintance with the subject but do not wish to go to the ` 
original sources. 

The greatest weakness of the work is Spurling’s attempt to argue that 
Merleau-Ponty’s thought successfully mediates between phenomenology 
and social science. Although Spurling claims that phenomenology “is not 
in rivalry with the social sciences except when they isolate themselves from 
philosophy” (p. 8£), he offers no hints about the substance of the relations 
between philosophy and social science. Phenomenology, he says, “aims to 
make the social sciences comprehensible” (p. 85). In what ways will it 
change them or will it merely provide them with a new justification? Will 
new methods be necessary? Will there be a new scope for sociology? None 
of these questions is even addressed, but one suspects that a phenomenology 
of expression and meaning, suchas Merleau-Ponty’s, would require a drastic 
shift away from quantitative methods and formal theories. 

Even more seriously flawed is Spurling’s effort to show that Merleau- 
Ponty’s phenomerology is “Marxist.” Spurling does acknowledge that 
Merleau-Ponty’s later work, particularly Adventures of the Dialectic, is 
no longer within the mainstream of Marxism. However, he makes no at- 
tempt to ground Merleau-Ponty’s questions about Marxism in the philoso- 
pher’s own thought. As the author repeatedly notes, experience, for Merleau- 
Ponty, is a dialectic between innovation and sedimentation. This polarity 
is the staple of liberal thought and was expressed by Auguste Comte as 
the interplay between order and progress. Spurling does not seem to be 
aware that Merleau-Ponty’s objections to Marxism might have grown out 
of an integration of his political ideas with his theory of experience. The 
theory of experience grounds values and morality in perception and makes 
no place for such phenomena as exploitation. The root of alienation for 
Merleau-Ponty is abstract reason and fixed habit, not class domination. 
One could make a good case, then, that Merleau-Ponty’s later work was 
more internally consistent and integrated than his earlier support of Marx- 
ism. Spurling does not explore such possibilities but seems bewildered about 
the turn towards liberalism. 

The greatest obstacle to the use of Merleau-Ponty’s work by sociologists 
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is its lack of any theory of social structure. Merleau-Ponty was a phe- 
nomenologist of perception who remained bound to concrete individual ex- 
perience. Spurling compares him favorably with A. F. Blum, Alfred Schutz, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, and Jean-Paul Sartre. One may agree that Merleau- 
Ponty’s dialectic of ambiguity is subtler and richer than the conceptions 
of the others, while adding that Sartre’s notion of freedom provides a 
criterion for critiquing the life world lacking in Merleau-Ponty’s thought. 
One wonders, however, why, if Spurling’s purpose was to mediate between 
philosophy and social science, he did not assess Merleau-Ponty’s contribu- 
tion in comparison with such social theorists as: Adorno, Mannheim, and 
Scheler, each of whom applied phenomenology to analysis of social struc- 
ture. The comparison then might not have been quite so favorable. 


The Making of Political Women: A Study of Socialization and Role Con- 
flict. By Rita Mae Kelly and Mary Boutilier. Chicago: Nelson-Hall Pub- 
lishers, 1978. Pp. x--368. $16.95. 


Sharon N. Barnartt 
University of Texas at San Antonio 


Bess Truman was the wife of a politician but remained a private woman, 
while Clementine Churchill was a politician’s wife who became a public’ 
woman. Nancy Astor was elected initially because of her husband, whereas 
Shirley Chisholm succeeded on her own. Rosa. Luxemburg was a revolu- 
tionary, while Charlotte Corday was a terrorist. These women represent 
six groups of women who were involved in politics in some way. The first 
two groups remained in traditional-female roles, but the others did not. . 

_ To offset the paucity of information about women in politics, which is ` 
a male field statistically as well as normatively, The Making of Political 
Women begins by describing and categorizing the varieties of political 
women. However, its main task is developing and testing a model of so- 
cialization which could differentiate among the six groups of.women. A 
review of the literature shows that the low levels of female participation 
in high levels of government cannot be explained by the variables tradi- 
tionally used in studies of political socialization such as religion or socio- 
economic status. Nor can they be explained by cultural distaste for women 
in politics, because some women, though few, did make it.. 

‘The authors, Rita Mae Kelly and Mary Boutilier, attempt to explain 
these women’s success using a theoretical perspective derived from hu- 
manistic psychology. This perspective leads them away from the cognitive 
focus found in previous studies and into the murkier area-of motivations. 
They suggest that political actions are motivated by a need for control over _ 
one’s life space which becomes channeled into the political arena. The cen- 
tral question of the book is how political women end up with unusually high 
needs for control which they come to express through politics. They posit 
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four sequential stages of development which, if resolved in the proper way, 
will lead the women into politics. Stage 1, which is the necessary basis for 
female participation in male political roles, requires the development of 
an activist, although not necessarily feminist, sex-role ideology. Stage 2 
develops personal contro! over one’s life space, stage 3 the salience of politics 
as a realm of action. The final stage demands that political efforts must 
have been sufficiently rewarded to encourage future efforts. 

Data for the study were drawn from biographies and journalistic ac- 
counts of the lives of 36 women who attained political status. Kelly and 
Boutilier recognize the inadequacies of such data and attempt to minimize 
them by reliability checks among sources and by heavier reliance on be- 
havior or events than on attitudes. However, they cannot escape the in- 
evitable possibility that public actions, even if independently reported by 
several sources, do not reflect private realities. 

In general, hypotheses regarding the role of stages in producing the vari- 
ous types of women were supported. The development of women who 
achieved on their own differed substantially from the development of the 
women who did net achieve through their own efforts. The public women, 
the women elected on their own, and the revolutionaries had similar back- 
grounds, as did the other three groups. One surprising finding was the 
similarity between the terrorist women and the nonpolitical, private women, 
although the lack of political content in the activities of the terrorists makes 
that finding less surprising on second thought. The other was the similarity 
between public, nonpolitical women and women who achieved in political 
roles. The variable most important in differentiating the development of 
an activist sex-role ideology from a passive sex-role ideology was the 
mother’s greater independence within the family as well as outside the 
‘ home. Fathers were primarily important through their acceptance of the 
mother’s activities, but few other familial variables were important at all. 
Variables which differentiated the degree of personal control included trust 
of parents, especially the father; some degree of autonomy and rule con- 
sistency while growing up; lack of domination by family; higher than 
average educational achievement; and having had a career before beginning 
political activities. Development of political salience was related primarily 
to political content of familial and nonfamilial discussions. The fourth stage 
was not examined, presumably because the sample included no unsuccessful 
political women. 

Although the small sample and post hoc analysis relegate this book to 
the realm of exploratory studies, its findings are provocative. However, the 
theoretical framework may be the best part of the book. It not only permits 
the differentiation of patterns of development of the six groups of political 
women, it also sugzests other questions whose answers could begin to in- 
tegrate this work with studies of women in other areas. Do women who are 
unsuccessful in politics resemble the successful women until stage 4, do 
their problems derive from the unsuccessful resolution of earlier stages, or 
is there a further stage which determines political success which is depen- 
dent on external factors? Do women who are successful in traditional female 
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political roles violate the authors’ insistence that the stages must build 
upon each other sequentially by combining a passive sex-role ideology with 
resolutions of the other stages similar to those seen in women in male 
political roles? Do women who end up in other traditionally male fields go 
through stages analogous to stages 3 and 4 but with different contents? 

In general, one could ask if all achieving women go through four 
analogous stages which differ only in content. If they do, this book has 
presented the outlines of a theory of female achievement which is entirely 
missing from the literature, and the similarity of these findings to others 
in the literature on female achievement and women in male occupations 
suggests that this might be what this book is really about. Thus it should 
be read not only by those interested in political socialization or in women in 
politics but also by those focusing on female socialization in general and 
achieving women in particular. The theory, the findings, and the questions 
raised demand attention and further research. 


The Remembered Gate: Origins of American Feminism: By Barbara Berg. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1978. Pp. xvi+334. $14.95. 


Evelyn Nakano Glenn 
Boston University 


Sociologists trying to understand the complex relationship between people’s 
material conditions and their consciousness will discover many fascinating 
insights in Tke Remembered Gate by historian Barbara Berg. As the sub- 
title indicates, Berg’s purpose is to examine the roots of American feminism. 
She questions the traditional interpretation that feminism first arose among 
women abolitionists in the pre-Civil War period; instead, she argues, 
feminist thought originated earlier, in the opening years of the 19th cen- 
tury, among middle- and upper-class urban women involved in female 
charitable associations, 

The period covered by the book, 1800-1860, gave rise to two seemingly 
contradictory views of women. One view, the woman-belle ideal (called by 
others the “cult of domesticity” “cult of true womanhood”) advocated a 
sex-specific and limited role for women, largely in the home. The second 
view was feminist. It challenged sex-determined roles and called for the 
removal of restrictions on women’s thoughts and actions. Berg asks: What 
factors account for the rise of the woman-belle ideal? How did women 
respond to the restrictions imposed on them? How and why did some 
women come to form an opposing ideal? 

In the first half of the book, Berg documents the rise of the woman-belle 
ideal. Women in the colonial period, although defined as subordinate to 
men, were seen as important contributors to the community. They engaged 
in a variety of trades and occupations, and a substantial body of writings 
argued for women’s educability and rationality. By the mid-19th century 
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women had been excluded from most occupations, from education, and 
from public life generally. Moreover, an elaborate ideology of female in- 
capacity had been constructed. 

Berg attributes the deterioration in women’s position to the changes in 
American society accompanying rapid industrialization and urbanization. 
These changes, inc'uding the breakdown of traditional community controls, 
increased social mobility, and the polarization of classes, were most acute 
and visible in the nation’s cities. Faced with disorder, urban males created 
a mythology of the home as haven, with women at the center symbolizing 
domesticity. A monolithic creed of feminine behavior and interests was 
imposed on all wcmen. The exclusion of women from public production 
also removed one source of competition for status and wealth. 

While men apperently found succor in the ideal of domesticity, many 
middle-class women suffered physical and mental anguish in confinement. 
Female illness and invalidism were rampant. Some women poured out their 


frustrations in writing: Berg quotes from the flow of diaries and fiction 


which women produced. While giving vicarious expression to themes of 
“masculine despotism and feminine potential” (p. 134), literary outlets 
did little to improve women’s lives. 

However, Berg argues, just as the problems of urban life gave rise to 
the woman-belle ideal, they also provided the means for women to defy 
its confining tenets In the second half of the book, Berg documents the rise 
of female benevolent associations devoted to aiding the urban poor through 
moral uplift and charity. Berg’s quotes from the members’ diaries, orga- 
nizational minutes, and speeches reveal the gradual awakening of feminist 
consciousness. As they successfully carried out their missions, these women 
discovered their own abilities, formed bonds with other women, and realized 
their kinship. When the associations extended their help to female “out- 
casts”—criminals end prostitutes—the sense of kinship broadened to in- 
clude these women as well. Through identification with all classes of women, 
association members came to realize the pervasiveness of women’s oppres- 
sion. They began mounting attacks on customs and laws which oppressed 
women and assertirg women’s dignity and humanity. 

Berg’s analysis is extensively documented through the use of more than 
450 primary sources. Overall she presents a convincing case for the existence 
of this early feminism and the network of women involved. Her account 
raises some questions. First, to what degree was the women’s rights move- 
ment actually influenced by early 19th-century feminist thought? As Berg 
herself notes, the ideals of early feminism were laid aside as the women’s 
movement came to focus almost exclusively on suffrage as a panacea. There 
was a legacy nevertheless. Many leaders of the women’s rights movement 
had been active in, and gained organizational experiences through, women’s 
benevolent associations. 

Second, one might wonder about the relevance of early feminism to the 
lives of ordinary women. As Gerda Lerner notes (“The Lady and the Mill 
Girl,” American Studies, vol. 10 [Spring 1969]), the woman-belle ideal 
had little applicabi-ity to working-class and farm women who constituted 
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the majority of women. These women played active economic roles in the 
family, were not treated with delicacy, and lacked the leisure and means 
to express their ideas publicly. Thus we must keep in mind that Berg 
examined the thoughts and activities of a very small group of middle- and 
upper-class urban women. 

Berg’s work makes an important contribution to the growing body of 
research by women historians which is altering our view of women’s past. 
It shows that feminism has a more continuous history and more complex 
origins than previously thought. The most important aspect of Berg’s in- 
terpretation, in my opinion, is that women’s consciousness was forged out 
of experiences in the “women’s sphere”—that is, out of women’s shared ex- 
periences and relationships with each other, rather than out of their rela- 
tionships to men or male organizations. I suspect that this point can be 
made on a more general level than Berg does. Even without voluntary 
associations the segregation of male and female spheres meant that 19th- 
century women shared experiences which could form the basis of female 
bonding. Nancy Cott (The Bonds of Womanhood [New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1977]) documents the extent of feelings of shared 
identity and female oppression in the diaries and letters of “ordinary” 
women. Berg found similar evidence in diaries and fiction but does not 
draw connections between the ideas of ordinary women and those of women 
involved in benevolent associations. Thus, I suspect that Berg’s account 
is accurate, but that it is only a partial one. Feminist thought has many 
roots, widely scattered, and the relationships among them are complex. 


Women and Equality: Changing Patterns in American Culture. By William 
H. Chafe. New York: Oxford University Press, 1978. Pp. xiii+-207. $2.95 
(paper). 


Inge Baer Corless 
University of Michigan 


In the preface to Women and Equality, William H. Chafe tells us that his 
“book seeks to understand the evolution of the 20th century American 
system of sex roles and the process through which change in that system 
is now taking place” (p. viii). He notes that he has chosen the vehicle of 
the essay to be able to “venture thoughts about problems of scholarly im- 
portance in a forum more open to the free exchange of perspectives and 
interpretations” (p. ix). Although I concentrate in this review on questions 
of interpretation and alternative explanation, I am nonetheless impressed 
with Chafe’s presentation of some of the fundamental issues. In his essays, 
Chafe explores questions of defining women as a group, the analogy between 
sex and race, the women’s movement historically and currently, some 
organizational aspects of change, and the future of sex roles. 

The first chapter, which is rich with hypotheses, concerns itself with 
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problems of defining women as a “group.” Among other questions, Chafe 
asks which women’s institutions provide a basis for solidarity. Church 
groups, day-care cooperatives, and sewing circles are among those which 
Chafe suggests are worthwhile examining. , 

Chafe indicates that a common linguistic tradition is also basic to a 
notion of group and queries whether women possess such a tradition. Al- 
though Chafe “discove-s” no such tradition, it is found, at the very least, 
in terms associated with bodily functions such as menstruation. Moreover, 
an extralinguistic tradition exists as well. It is not the content of what is 
said but how it is said that is significant for women. Attention to intonation, 
vibrato, and nonverbal communication are aspects of an extralinguistic tra- 
dition which has been of survival value to women individually and collec- 
tively, apart from whether it has contributed to a sense of group. 

The discussion of sex and race, both of which function to keep their 
members in a castelike position, might be enriched by the concept of stigma. 
Blacks have taken their stigma and turned it into a mark of distinction 
(ie., black is beautiful). Women have a much more complicated road to 
travel before their stigma, parts of their bodies (e.g., breasts,), are beautiful 
in and of themselves. 

Chafe, like a number of other writers, connects the civil rights movement 
with the changing perception of women’s status. The connection for Chafe 
seems to be one of ceretral awareness by women.of their situation in relation 
to white men in this society. There is no indication that Chafe understands 
the-greater complexity cf this mechanism, namely, the recognition by women 
in the civil rights movement of their power to make change, as well as 
their complicity in the status of victim. 

In a discussion of consciousness-raising groups, Chafe underestimates 
the power of these groups. Chafe views them as liberating for women. He 
fails to recognize that such groups also contain dogma and party line, such 
as “to be liberated, you must ... ;” which may or may not result in greater 
freedom. A more balarced appraisal would be helpful in gaining an un- 
derstanding of the impartance of these groups to the women’s movement. 

A minor point is Chafe’s portrayal of 19th-century feminists as alienated 
(pp. 123-24). It may be closer to the “truth” to perceive them as shocked 
at the disparity between the values for “mankind” and the practices of 
men. 

The question of whether one needs to change the political-economic sys- 
tem rather than the sex-role system has been debated in feminist circles 
since at least the late sixties. Chafe shares his observations of a feminist 
conference in 1975 at which this topic was discussed. Although he relates 
the views of the Marxist-Leninist caucus and the Lesbian feminists, he does 
not critically evaluate ż:heir arguments. Equating the source of male op- 
pression with an anatomical appendage, Chafe fails to consider whether 
the source of male oppzession is hegemony over the economic sphere and 
the mobilization of the implements of power and terror (i.e. guns, police, 
armies). 

An important aspect of the entire problem which makes mobilization of 
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women difficult is the notion of crosscutting cleavages. Although Chafe does 
not employ this concept, he rightly notes that multiple loyalties, some of 
which are antithetical to a coalition of women as women, have impeded 
the consciousness of women as a class in and for itself. At the same time, 
as Chafe mentions, the “I’m not a libber but” syndrome has eee sup- 
port for the women’s movement (p. 139). 

This brief overview of some of the issues raised either directly or indi- 
rectly by Chafe should indicate how thought provoking this book is. While 
much of the ground is familiar territory to feminists and is not covered in 
depth, it is well written, stimulating, and informed by an analytical per- 
spective, particularly in the early chapters. Women and Equality represents 
the personal and professional odyssey of a respected historian and as such 
should be of interest both to the initiated and to the newcomer to the study 
of the women’s movement. Í 
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MULTI-DIMENSIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Adam Podgórecki and Maria Los 
Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Carleton University, 
Ottawa; SSRC Research Fellow in 
Socio-Legal Studies, University 

of Sheffield 

This book proposes a basis for a multi- 
dimensional sociology which would per- 
mit a more comprehensive grasp of 
social issues by allowing them to be ana- 
lysed from a variety of perspectives. The 


theories examined include general 
systems theory, functionalism, struc- 
turalism, historical materialism, 


‘hermeneutic’ sociology, phenomenol- 
ogy, ethnomethodology and symbolic 
interactionism. International Library 
of Sociology October $25.00 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOPE 
Translated by Carol Martin-Sperry 


‘Henry Desroche 


Director of Studies, Ecole Practique 
des Hautes Etudes, Paris 

This analysis focuses on hope as a reli- 
gious phenomenon, as the inspiration for 
various kinds of millenarianism. It sur- 
veys millenarianism in many cultures, 
indicates the relationships between revo- 
lutionary ideologies and religious 
messianism, and contrasts older move- 
ments with more recent forms of mil- 
lenarianism. November $22.50 


DURKHEIM: ESSAYS ON MORALS 
AND EDUCATION 

Emile Durkheim 

Edited with Introductions by 

W. S. Pickering 

Translations by H.L. Sutcliffe 

The writings of Émile Durkheim still 
exert a great influence over sociological 
thought. This new collection of essays, 
articles, reviews and discussions, many 
of them translated into English for the 
first time, covers a wide range of sub- 
jects grouped under the two headings of 
morals and education. November 
$25.00 


Now in paperback 
DURKHEIM, BERNARD AND 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

Paul Q. Hirst 

November $7.95 


ORGANIZATIONS ALIKE 

AND UNLIKE 

International Studies in the Sociology 
of Organizations 

Edited by Cornelis J. Lammers 

and David J. Hickson 

Professor of Sociology of 
Organizations, University of Leyden; 
Professor of Organizational Analysis, 
University of Bradford Management 
Centre 

This book offers a current perspective on 
organizations that exist today by con- 
trasting the differences between those 
societies as reflected in such sectors as 
-manufacturing, commerce, social 
services and government administration. 
November original paperback $20.00 


LANGUAGE AS IDEOLOGY 
Gunther Kress and Robert Hodge 
Dean, School of Communication 

and Cultural Studies, Hartley College 
of Advanced Education, South 
Australia; School of Human 
Communication, Murdoch University, 
Western Australia 

Language as Ideology attempts to re- 
late forms of thought to the existence of 
the producers of those thoughts. The 
authors combine insights and develop- 
ments in modern linguistics to provide a 
precise and subtle instrument to in- 
vestigate social and cultural forms and 
analyse consciousness and its ideologi- 
cal bases. October $15.00 


LANGUAGE AND CONTROL 
Roger Fowler, Robert Hodge, 
Gunther Kress and Tony Trew 
(Fowler) Professor of English and 
Linguistics, University of East Anglia; 
(Trew) School of Economic and Social 
Studies, University of East Anglia 
This book studies language variation as a 
part of social practice. It focuses on the 
repressive and falsifying side of linguistic 
practice and analyses the language used 
in a variety of situations. The authors 
argue for a critical linguistics capable of 
exposing distortion and mystification in 
language, and introduce some basic 
tools for analysis of language, ideology 
and control. November $$22.50 
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